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A JOURNAL or ORIKNTAL RESEARCH 


VOLTIAEE L—l‘J21 


THE HISTORY OF TIUJ NI/AM SHAHI Kl.VGS OF AIIJLVDSAOAR. 

Bv LlEUX-COLOiffcJ^ i, W, HAIO, G-StG., C.B-E 

(VOftiimwl from Vd. XL/£, p. 231 ,) 

XLl V—An ACCOt'iiT OF THE KVAMONH tOHlStK OVKimiBOW OF ‘A<J BAlrtl» PtlWWl. 

ASO OF Tn»S OAFTOllE FRO* H!S(( OF KaNDHAR. 

^uem suli petdetc pftm dfnmtbU ^uiul tliUH it cAQlfi nbOUt AU llntld iiiluiJi 
commitud foolish imkI hftee iwti, Firat thirn- woathv faeetiOttHnfw of lOwo -fatiftn At tin- 
Fxpi-JiM) of Shall Tililr,"* tbon 'Al! Barid Sh&h'fi ollinnw with IbiAhint ‘Aftil SK 4 h, 
hwftttcmvt to coiiqmrif Tolinganii. whLch thinfiA led in the end totliB losu- of nnist of hin 
kingdom. Vet did not thi' king nt oiUMfSf-ek lUs overtUrtJw, tint remetubered ihtr H'rv'ierM 

^ of Ilia father 

III A.n. mytA-i*. hh some soy, the king ogoin tmiLuoght liiiuwlf ol ret-opLuring 

yliolipftr, which IuhI been tiiken frona his trooitis, and tiw dcaiit for rwrowrine wbidi 
bud been «■ copidutiol rtonrec of sitrilc. Ho therefore iMjaemhlcd Lte ormy with the object of 
AtUflking IlraMni ‘Adll Syii, *hil marched to the bnnii f-I the Gang (Oodweri), when- (icr 
etvBiunpcil. Ao MHiQ DoryJV ■Im6d Shuh heard of the opprooch of tbo toyftl artny, he 
ft«fwnib!cil hiatroorio* oud joim-d the king, having the honour of heing udmitted to att oudktiwc. 
Bnrhaii Niskm Shftfa now decided to giFC *Alt R-wid Shih otw nion* chance of sttcngtlicri- 
l,ic bimBelf. hy entering intu (m alllfttw* with Idui and by submitting himself to his coiiri, 
ATid tliorefnrc sent Shih Tiuiir on on embassy to Didar, liefore Sh«i Thhir’a airivAt. tiu- 
imvoa' of Thrihuii ‘Adtt fibah had come tc nuiiimon 'Alt Ilarfel Shfth. and 'Alt Bnrid atiiUi 
• hofl agreed 'vait <m Ibrahim 'AVdil Shih ; lint after ShWi Tiihir’.H orriTal, Ali Hirid 
Shih wlthdTfTw from thiK cagogemeirt ami dismlflacd the rnvny of Ittjipftr, who rotumwj 
wLUiout ocffljmidiBlilnE hi» object, Shih Tihir then sncomled in poremiaing ‘Ati ItorW 
Shih to enter into a treaty, and 'All Bartd accompmilcil Shiih X^hw on his return to the 
rocal camp. ami. all his aiudely hoving been removed^ opiicareil before the king ond made 

his obeisance, * 

ni XLIX. 4Sf> Hlin Jcbin'* joit ceon* and (oeliih. Bsaaid Coilblh TUiir. *' U Ifie 

I i ButfiAra «toatt VMif) ta anelcan 1 ” ShJUi TMiir npliAd tbat ha liiid not his with him 

ittid w could adt refer U> thaw fo* the tsMwst, but thftC be weidd bok tbe qwMtion op whea he »Ciuwm) 
V> ALmadnsieof end VA Slla Jehla knew, Tb* tlinat w» ireB ondendoed- 

rtfHh the dBt* fwiil iferbln'ii H m ihh «Ttcaf, f<ir dn* *eieiiw4 Jthn 

tfc, vrMch envied ^ **w by vbi&h DtLEhJla ™ to be pBnHltt€d to CAptoi^ K^indhlk 

Hi. a thbF campmgit m St ilw initl^'UtLoo ol BadiUhi vuAyiv, iiJArclud to 

ii 'Ibar^ii ftwd il. Pif^ihim 'ijili fihlli ninroliwl lo tho wlief oi the 

lor two ou ibic huilu of ihn Bhimii, whii^h w^fl iwoJTon with ilw Eafru and t>ta wliicli 

Uttid by Borfifin'# troep^^ In Ociobrr M guocMdod m Earciog « ■ud oltfrly 

ltiifki£o< About tkkv timo SJioIAfsilF ■ippflOT to have Twov-OFt^d by IhrAhlm. 









THc iVDi i^v 


t J4K., tUid 


■I 


VVten ihrfthfjn 'Adil Sh&h Itt'apd tlwl thr Army *>I Atr^tulaug^ar liul hf^u ■u^'nibli'^ 

H-illi thr (if rpfii.ptiii-fn|: .Sfl<^hpt')r, hK Mniiy ftutl niiin'hpd from Raj&pMi 

I'll f 4 liep tfav ficlrf. 

Now, ftltliDugb 'Aft IJiirirf bbAh »'M proffiL^mlly lln- fttiiliriif irt-ri wiii til HurhAn Xlplfh f' 

Ilf dfcmtly indiiinrl bni'nTdn IbrAidm 'Adfl .Shdh. u Itfi fir nuiiiitJiiiicrt fiom-iv- 

l>ouUc»Co, Mul as* will hf awii, bpluivnl with rltugraPffDl irrftchfry, whii'ti in tfii* hmti!;hT 
nlioiit hi>- tfirn'rifafl 

HTioii thr^hiiii ‘Adil witk hin anny Apiil''»«tJj(?^l ttinU-in Xijtilm 8 hAliV Jitmy, 

All Biiriil lUifiL alU'iiiptiHl l« ncimrAli* fiiriiMf ftnm UnrMu Xfriuii SIntli. nnd lUim w'pfiltru 
hii* iirmy,- hut lui struck wU)i hin aw* mily hln fiwii fi-g^ tli- m*iii Hi^ brothiT. ^lu jAbAti, 
til Eurlifui Xij^m Sli&h U» Kay that thr artiiy nf tHdar Hcakn rxbnuKtfit, iiiiH afaltCTHf, 
uiiil to imptori' ^iirh^n XtjiVin •'ShAb 10 COnsiiitr bis owti army aiitl U» inakt* pitaw aiua to 
jjivo him ppTiiii.'wi[>ii tn mitnt U» BfiUir in onfpr fJuU Iw triiaht Jrviili- biniPM-lt to tbf n-- 
oraaaaatini* of hin anriy ami thiK fii' fnaily ti* join- tin* kiri]|f n'brnfa'f-r hp '(honlii apain wl 
for ill to w'nr. 

Bbn|u'it tiAL wb** was oun of lint ItriiiiiiuiitH nf 'Alt Ririil .*^hAh. ainj biul iiccaiiipajtii.i(i 
Khrui JaUAn firi liis inf«nloji was, Uy tin' ^uiilnma* ul liip own gmal fitrtiinp, « "WPlbH'lishfr of 
Htirliaii Xi^iti Shall atiil uwcl his inflncitce to jiiiiih} lli*’ iii‘|*iitialioiot jritii ^bnt 1 ttl^)p favour- 
able to Iftirhan Ni^im shah. Hi* iiitt-iily pm to sfAiiai) tfiiy <jiiPtc|. 1 oii *' When yioj art* 
coiitfiit arui at 0414*, ars ymir piirmiiw f^ninuml amt At i-assi or iiol V‘ Tho npiKmito (|UCtftioii 
attraotorl ilu* LiiiiT'K nth-iiniiti to tiiAuHmj tht* kitiy. by un-aiw of yidkiuuH favniirn, tiuJuuiii 
the IfrAhmaii I0 tonahi< "Ali ifailrl SliAh> M*n-hf ami ctUiT hf.v own, in nhirh ho wiih 
itlKlJnaiibillLtJ b\ l}i*' ffiyal ra%‘iinr ^ but at IjikI Hi* ifiKpf.iyr^t tiii' troofitr^ry anil iu^iutitiiilc' ^ 

H'hich atf fitH'liArabfy 00)101*1*10(1 ivitfi iiiHih'l!i. ami Hiim'iulpri'rt tht* fonrriKK of KnlivAnt, ijI 
wliU'h Jio was L-\dio$t, tollif'Ariil Shabf tmopn, ah will hi* rnbiU'd in llu- bbilory’ of tJn* ri*i(!iv of 
ITimam Xi^i SliAIi 

Barhhii Nij^n SluJi Ha> wi’ll uwart*. iniDi wtial j^iii >]aban Kiihl, Unit *Alf JhiHil Shah 
mi-ilitafeti trp.nilipry, anti )ia^ vr-ryapjfry* tihliiu httij!H-JI, Imt. tiwing to Uw* trwty wbirh fip 
U*ul lamlo, lio rofraiiiHl Irmii «j|H*nJy taking roiigraticr im IQiati JnhAn, and gavo him loavo 
III (Ifjiart. Ill Ihfrv liKtk (»tnni»'I with AthAfp 'jPabiT iu Uit- inn tier of *AU Bajid g|jflh, ShiVli 
't'Ahir iqiiH that, ah 'All iJnrid ^iltSh. was evor at vurianct' witfi Alnnadnagar ami coushiiitlv 
o|i]H}.Kotl thp king and allJii] b]iiiM.‘tf w'illi hfi* niriiiks, tbo uisosit liouivo w'ah to put liFni . 
oiili of the wsay iitiw, white i^iportiniity oiTori*tl, ii«. if fm l•al■np^*d, be would not Again lie eauily 
aeixod. htit would miiii ftowor day by day anil would bfoomo proiidrr than eTor, h)r Uie oiilv 
oIi)(k:1 iihii’ii he had in view wa» iiidprN'ndont sti^ un-igiity. 10 gain whleb bo over KtiTred uji 
“irifB ami i-niiKixt mtuii milforiiig In ihi* (ami iik| ifa inhnhllanta 

wblti- tliKcliMruwdiin was in progro.i« nows wan brought to the king ihat *Ali Ibirfd ybi\li 
bml now throwji off all di*ig;iiii>iAs aiul hul emmed tlie tTioy of DnryiL 'liiiud Shflli tri be 
tratuplifl to death J>y an elojitiaiit. and that Diiryjl Fhah had drawn up liii* tTTXipti 

and H im ahoiii to attack 'All Fturiil taiiih. Biirh^R XiBam j^hAh iwnt for ParvA -IniaiJ ShAh, 
iHid did ttiK lu-jtt III tmnipoAe the saying tJmt *Aii BarM Jlhfih had l»e«ii induced tn join 
1 hr army on thu strength olhie trisaty with Abniminugar, whii'h waa a conduct to him, 

Jiiiri that If the treaty war# broken by the fmpriwmnieul id **Ali Bnrtd .Abab. no ojic would 4 

hi'ncofurtli pLica iiny trusrt in Lrcatien rntetvtJ intitf by Abnvidnagni, The king said that It 

woo advioi Hie to lifnvt' tins faithJm tteatr-breaker, 'Alf airid Plioh, alone for liio present 

and then, having madt- wld. ibrfdtiro ‘Adit Shih. to devote their whole altcnticm to 

piinifluug Rarfii Sliih Horh IhtryA •Inifii! h'hfth nm] aih TObir estpri-t'i*r? adniiraticm 

fur Ihr wisdom of ilm hingV mlvipe, and Iryallv mTepti-d It 
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"Ali Biirlfl .Sb&hp liR^ing rcwJvtd loavp t« vrlih nil ^lj Bidtir, fciiid 

BQiryii *lmM ShjUi K^nt pfiv^yH tu Lhc^him ^\dil Fliiili wiLh projKHiiiJH for 
Silver ibat it wiu^ fi pity thnt Hik furtroHi^ of Sliuliprir lung lic^n a 

of Firifr bvlvviL!{;ii Ihrubuu "AdiI SliuLi iHjd li^rtiuii Xiioui Eliab and tbiit ‘^AII 
liad thiiF Imd itn o|i]Mjrtuidty^ uf uLkli Ut had noT^cr UHad to Uvkc of stirring 

lip Htrifir tu serv '15 lihi otvii cndft. They itwgjroptt^s! that EbrAhTm *Aciil Sh4h should raii^ iio 
ubjcctLOTi to tli$-capture of KandMr by Bnrli^n Xi^Rni ^hrlh Irnui 'AM liirifl ?>biUi. aa com* 
|j<:U!ja.t!on for the lew oi Sholytpfiirs ami saiel that Liuihan on bin jiFirt \^Tiiilfl m objccUuii 
tu IJijq! conqtiE^Kt by IbrAhlin 'AdiI SbAii of art niiif!b of tin.’ di>uiJiiiaiirt of Vijii^intTni^ar A'j hO 
tfunItJ takp from ihi* iofldrl*' tt^rJiin wvtp. moi-t awpUibln tulbriddrn .\f3il 

Xndec^] Jt ou tlxotpriiidpUi tliut hiul iibviiy^ ui:jhe.tl tii tbt* qiiiirreb Hi- 
foro gl'idly ucupplfil tbtfiii :i wl rtinit au vnvuy l o BurJiAn XiaOin *Sbcib In'a ring viilniUilii 
giftrt *nrl a klLvr cuiirirniltig hui nceuplniice; of the torfOi^ of pta^c. Bnrbua Xt:4m Sbith 
rweiypd tbv irrivti)' flJid lomialJy ftcwplf d tbo ternifa of pon,es>. lie- tbejrc iihmi>-v^d Mil' f»iTyoy 
Hxiil jiH3Jclird, ’ivltli Darya fmAii i%.rilit foirarcl'iKundhar, wUlt Ibrobiiti‘Adil SbAb lUMkrcbecI 
ivitli tJA amy agiiioKt Vijay?uijigar. 

Poon a'^ Bnrbmi Nb/nn SliAli irutlnd Ksimih&r, he biirl MJi^ge to Tbe ^ATriimn 

At flr^L itcfciidiif! it bt^vcly but^ In sipItL" of the ixreut ^ilrcngtli uf ihv furlresi^ nut iony 
able to wilbrttftiid th^? army uf Aiiriiodnapflt, and an thebcsiegcis Lad hu ^iirruiitulrd Mip for¬ 
tress tLat there y.m no nay of pfKattLvon besought Baryi 'lumd iSiMi iu mtoreede 
with Bitrbaii KifJSm SbAh for them, thnt their Ihe^ I'ind good^ naigbt hv K^uirt'd jy^ryh 
Iniad Shah undertook the tanki and n^hen tho garriwv n tre assured Miai LIh int^rceb^^ion 
hiul provniliKl^ they ranie forlji and ftiirrerHlrrrd the forlre^yt^ Bur Inn t Xii/iru SbAh^ a* iji 
tho td the otlief fnrtRYt'hicb hi* hiui eaptiiTrih pbiwrl one of h\n tmsti^d ufGe€^rj>i in cum- 
iiuLiid of ibe furt i^tui in ehuigeof the ndnibiiiairntion uf the diEtriet dqieiidoni on Jt^ and 
returned to Ahmadnngnr, On hh way to the c@,|i]lal he gave DjiryA Mm Ad ShSh 
to depart to fkirar. 

XLV.—TrrK ukath of SBiif Tjiitiu, 

In A-H, t)53 (A.». li^lli-173 Eliah X^hir wft» sent as on auiba^siubir by Biirhan Xij^Am 
Shflb to I>apyA Mm Ad flhiUi of Berari and while absent on bii mirt-dun, Tlw!- king 

wfut much grieved on hearing of hirt death, but found no TMiieciy tm bia grief hut rosignntion 
Some of live men of the age enmpmied a fin his death, ujip ouupivt of wJiicb 

coQlainvfl Imir chrcnugranirt^ The eouplf^t lA an as fo||ov^~tj 

'“^'■^jLr^l 'i-wPj, ^ ^* Ef ^ 

By tile kkig'ft cornioiiivd Flbrdi Tfdihr’*- colTin Bikvn In MaHhbftd.aiid wjti there buried 

near the shrine of the MiUucU tliO son ul \4li. 

XBVI.—Af accoojvt Of mz captfiik ov rim mikrtuLs^rM Of At^a Cuoiit. 

\ year or more after the captiirf? of Kandhsr,i*^ Burhiln XlMlm Sh^h tanned the 
residvf of oonqueriiig the fort reswey uf Au^a utul C^dgi^r, and r^rdered blsaoiiv fu n^^cinhle 

Hi FlrlBbta {iL placet the feiege EfludliAr nMirr tPio pi^ifeA Atiaa mid Crd^lr. 

HA Firiibtii (iL 230) pE^cej Ibe deatli ef ^\Ah TAliir La \.ir. flSU (jul*. Lrp40], )|# app^qii^ iq, 

be wrong* for oI tbe loar ingpniatia libt&noj^ratBA li*» ffivtn glvtw tljv Tht- ^tniilibnd hf^ 

Kcmlcntd u u^t vho c ity of tlmi lumt in TOmnaaihi bui 1 ha rntuhhad {plai!« of inj^rtyrdOEu \ af ^ nwn ai 
orbAtil- Sliih XAhJj ipJt fi:iur flnutf, fl) Slilb Baiilur, Ihoti in ' IrAq. met (^)!^hnh HmaUi 

p) Shllb Abed vnd (4)^yiAh AbO TAhh^ Wm b tbc nnkmi. 

H* The Q^ittpaign a^Liiflt thn Bklar Kingdom waji imttertaken, ne^'miiiui i-j Flripbta (il_ fprt 32U 
bi A.K. USS (s. D. 1S4S) Tor the [luipwm Ul tiie iiiiult cffTf^n^d flQiAIr fkihir by KhAn Jahaa. Bur- 

hSn be^lEwd Auw und ^ All J^rSd pureiiartcd tbo I ml]* wf nwAbim " \tl%t ShAh by ci'nliu^ itt him 
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Darya ‘Imad Shah, in accordance with the terms of hb treaty of alliance with Burhan Ni;^ 
Shah, brought his army to the king’s assistance as soon as he heard of his intention of 
attacking these two fortresses. WTien the army was assembled, the king marched first on 
Ausa and, having encamped before that fortreas, laid siege to it. 

Some historians .say that when Jamshid Qutb Shah heard of the intention of Burhan 
Ni^m Shah to march against .4a8a and Cdgir, he a.ssembled his army and marched to op]»o.se 
him, but that on reaching a hill whence a full view of the army of .4limadnagar could be 
obtained, he was so alarmed at its strength that he lied with all haste to Telingina. But 
Ootl knows whether this be true or nut. 

In accordance with the king’s command the anny surrounded Ausa and not only made 
constant attacks on the fort., but also carried mines beneath the bastions and curtains, while 
the artillery mauUainwl a constant fire on the walls. The garrison, confident in the strength 
of the fortress, rcsbted ail attacks with great firmness and valour. Among those of Bmhau 
Nizam ,Sh&h s army who especially distinguished themselves by bravery ami activity, wa-s 
Gbarib Wsan the Foreigner, who was known as Redbeard. 

At length the heavy artUleiy fire demolished one face of the wall, and the troops were 
drawn up and marche<l towards the breach with the object of taking the place by .storm. 

The garrison now followed the e.\ample that had been set them by the garrison of 
Kandhar and cried for quarter, making Darya Tmnd Shah of Berar their intercessor with 
the king, who, at Darya’s instance, pardoned the garrison for the oflence of opposing him. 
'J he commandant of the fort, one of the amlrx of ‘Ali Barid .Shah, then came and made hb 
submission to tiie king, and w'as taken into his service. 

Burhan Ni^am Shah then appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of the 
fort and the gov«wnment of the district depemlent on it, and marcherl towards Cdgir, 

WTien the army had halted and encamped at Ctlgir, the fortress was carried by one 
determine*! assault and Burhan Niz-am .«;hah, in accordance with the terms of a treaty which 
he hml ma<le, hande<l it over to Darya Tmad Shah and returned to Aljmadnagar. 

Dar> a Tmid .Shah, however, hml pity on ‘Ali Barid Shah and restored Cdgir to him. 
Thus the fortress remained in the possession of the Barid .Shahi dynasty until the reign of 
Murta^ NifAm Shah I, when it came into the possession of the Nizim Shihi dynasty, as 
will be related hereafter. 

XLVII.— De.vth of .J.v.Msiiin Qptb .SniH. 

At thb time .TamshW Qutb .Shah died,”* and Saif ‘Ain-ul-5Iulk. who was related to 
the Qutb Shahi family and was dbtinginshed among all the amir^ of the Dakan for his 
valour and power, raised to the throne one of .Tamshld's sons ami ruled the kingdom as 
an absolute monarch in his name. 

The Sajfyid .Aln^tafa Wian and the other amirs and officers of state could not endure 
the domination of S-aif ‘Ain-ul-Midk, and therefore sent a message to Ibrahim Qutb .ShAh, 
who was then with Ram Raj RAya of Vijayanagar, inviting him to take possession of the 

Kaliyam. IbrAhim and *Alf Barid attacked BorhAn near Ausa but were defeated, and Ansa fell BurhAn 
then advanced to Cdg r (18’ 24' X. and 77” 7 E.) which he captured, and then to Kandh4r. 33 miles X 
of B dg.r. Here he was again atUcked by Ibrfthim and All Barid but defeated them, eSptUred KandhAr’ 
and returned to Ahmadnagar. FirishU in one passage places this campaign in A.H. 952 (a.d 1545-46)' 

11« Jamshid Qutb .Shih died in a. d. 1550 and Mu,tal4 aSn raised to the throne his'infant eon 
Subhin Quli Qutb Shfth. As the kingdom was ruled in tact by Mustafa, them was much discontent, 
and Ibrahim, Jamshid’s brother, who Imd taken refuge in Vijayanagar. returned to Gofconda (where* 
a strong party supported his claim) and seized the throne. 
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throne. IbrAhfm Qiitb Shah marched to Golconda, which is the capital of the kingdom of 
Tclingana, and Murtaza Winn and the amira hearing of his approach, aped forth to waiton 
him and to welcome him. Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, finding himself unable to resist IbrShim and 
the amira who had espoused his cause, fied and took refuge with Biirhan Niz&m Shah, while 
Ibrahitn Qutb Shah ascended the throne in Golconda. 

XLVIll. _ An account of BoRHiN Nizi.M SniH s expedition against SholIpub, of 

HIS BATTLE WITH iBRiHiM ‘AdIL ShIH BEFORE KaLIYINI, OF THE DEFEAT OF 
THE ENEMY AND THE CAKfl'RE OF K.ALIYlNI. 

It has already been mentioned that Burhan NizAm ShAh, ever since .SholApfir had 
passeil out of his possession into that of Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh, had been revolving schemes 
for its recapture, and for taking vengeance on his enemies and that he had been making 
attempts to recapture it whenever he was unoccupied with other enemies. 

In A.H. 954 (A.D. 1547),**® when he found himself unoccupied wilh any other 
campaign, he marched with his army to SholApfir with the object of recapturing it. On 
reaching .SholApur he .sat down before it and laid siege to the fortress. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh, trusting to the .strength of the fortress and to the extent to which 
it was garrisoned ancl provisioned, did not march against BurhAn NizAin ShAh, but remained 
ui his capital, and Burhan very soon realized that IbrAhim’s confidence in the strength 
of the fortress was not misplaced, and that its capture would be extremely difficult. He 
therefore thought that it would be better to attack first the fortress of KaliyAni, which 
could be cajitured with greater ease, and having called a council of his amtra and officers of 
state, acquainted them with his design, which was unanimously approved. The army 
then abandoned the siege of SbolApAr and marched on to KaliyAni, and laid siege to 
that fortress. 

IMien IbrAhim ‘Adil ShAh heard that Biirhin NizAm Shah was besieging KaliyAni 
in the .strength of which place he had no confidence, he marched with a large army to its 
relief, encamped ever agaiitst the army of Ahmadnagar, and entrenched himself, besides 
forming a laager. 

According to some historians, Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh reached KaliyAni before the arrival 
of Burhan NizAm ShAh and marched on towards SholApfir, halting before he reached that 
place and entrenching himself as already described, in order to guard against night attacks 
by BurhAn NizAm ShAh ; but God knows whether this be true or not; but however this may 
be, the two armies lay opposite to each other for a long time until grain and other food rose 
to a very high price in the camp of BurhAn NizAm ShAh, and the amira and officers of 
the army, tired of lying inactive before the enemy, had no stomach for fighting, but wished 
to return to Ahmadnagar. When Burhan NizAm ShAh heard of this, ho summoned Malik 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had now entered his service, and the other amira, to a council of war. The 
king asked ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was distinguished for wisdom and resourcefulness, as well 
as for bravery and valour, his opinion on the question of fighting or retiring, and he replied 
that it would be disgraceful for Burhan NirAm ShAh’s army to retire before IbrAhim ‘Adil 
.ShAh, J#d that they should attack the enemy and fight bra\ ely. These words removed 

ll< The date of this campaign is most uncertain. Here it is given as a.d. 1547, but is placed after 
the death of Jaroshid Qutb Sh4h, which occurred in a.d. 1550. Firishto (ii. 59) places it after the death 
of Asad Khan lAri, which occurred on Jan. 30, 1549 and, in another passage, after the death of ShAh 
'pabir, w^ch he places in a. b. 966 (a.d. 1549). It seems most probable that the campaign ooouired 

in 1551. 
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all fear from the hearts of amtrs and vaztrn and they asko<l that they might be led against 
the enemy. The king then abandoned the idea of retiring. 

XLIX.— ^The battle, anp the capture of KaliyIni. 

Or the following day, which was the ‘Ain-ul*Mulk and the whole army 

having assembled, as was the custom in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, on the occasion of 
appeared before the king to offer him their congratulations. Spies now brought in- 
h>nnation that the whole of Ibrahim *.\dil Shah’s army Avas asleep and that there Averc no 
guards over Ibrahim’s tents, or even over the laager of Avaggons Avhich Avas usually guarded 
Ai ith great care both by night and day, but that all had gone to their quarters to take their 
ease. Even Ibrahim himself, neglecting all precautions, Avas taking his rest. On receipt 
of this news, the king orderetl an instant attack on the enemy, aiul the army penetrated to the 
midst of the camp and laager of the Jlijapi^ris and took them completely by surj^rise. No 
way of escape bad been left, and the slaughter was great. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was bathing 
when he heard of the attack and was so overcome Avith fear and trepidation, that he made 
no attempt to resist it, and had not even time to dress himself, but, naked as he was, mounted 
a horse and fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella, djtdbgir, and all his insignia of 
royalty, his crown, throne, tents, sleeping apartments, camp equipage, treasure, furniture, 
elephants and horses in the hands of the victors. When the army of Hijapfir .saw that their 
king was fled and that their officers Avere slain, they made their escape as best they could, 
pursued by the troops of Alimadnagar, Avho slew’ large numbers of them and took many others 
captive. Among the prisoners Avas that chief of renegades, Rai Cliaitpal, who had formerly 
been in the service of Burhfin NijAm Shuh, but had fled and entered the service of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Sli&h. He was executed as an example to other traitors. 

The army of Ahmadnagar collected all that Ibrahim ‘Adil JSh^ and his army had left 
and presented all before Burhan Ni^in Shah. The king alighted from his horse to render 
thanks to Goil for this great victory, and his amirs and officers and his Avhole army 
tendered him their congratulations on his victory. Honours Avere then bestOAvecl on those 
Avho had distinguished themselves in the battle, but especially on ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. to whom the 
victory Avas, in fact, due. The spoils taken from the enemy Avere abandoned by the king to 
the army. 

The kotwdl of Kaliyani Avas much alarmed by the complete and crusning defeat inflicted 
on Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and sent a petition to the royal camp begging that his life and goods 
might be spared on condition of his surrendering the fortress. Burhan Ni,;^m Shah granted 
these terms and the fort Avas surrendered. The koticdl and the officers of the garrison came 
before the king with swords and shrouds suspende<I round their necks and Avere honourably 
received. A robe of honour was granted to the koiivdl and he Avas enrolled among the 
servants of Burhan Nizam Shah. The news of the king's victory over Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Sh5di and of his capture of Kaliyani was noiseil abroad. 

Burhan Ni^m Shah then appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of 
Kaliyani and the government of the country dependent on it, and returned in#triumy)h 

If the date given in note for this campaign l>e correct, this was Shawwal 1. a, h. 958 

(Oct, 2, 1551). The mention of * Ain-ul-Mulk as one of Burijan’s principal amirs seems to settle the 
queetion. for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk did not outer Burh5n’a service imtil 1550. The army of Ahmadnagar was 
reduced to great f^traits owing to its supplies being cut off by the Mar5^a troops of Bijapdr. 
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to his capital, where he pas.sed his time in enjoying himself, in administering jystice, and 
in distributing large.ssc. •>* 

L —An account of the treaty between RiJi Rij (.SaoIshivarwa) rcleb of 

VUAYANAOAR AXI) BCRHiN XkIM .ShIII WITH REGARD TO THE CAPTURE OF THE 
FORTRE.S3E.S OF RilCH^E AND ShOLaP^R. 

A D. 1552. It has already been mentioned that Burhan XiiMin Shall was ever 
mediUting the recapture of Sholapur. He now, by the advice of some of his officers of 
state, entered into a treaty with Ram Raj (Sadashivaraya) of Vijayanagar, by the terms 
of which he was to assist Sadasbivarara in taking the fortress of Raichbr from Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and Sadashivaraj’-a was, in return for this ai«l, to assist him in recovering 
Sholapur from Ibrdhim ‘Adil Shah. 

As soon as this treaty had been concluded, Sadashivaraya assembled a large army aud 
invaded the kingdom of Bijapur, and when Burhan Xizam Shah heard that he had nfarched 
into Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s dominions, he assembled his army at the capital anrl marched 
to Humayuupftr, where he halted for some days to complete his arrangements. 

When the king was halting at Humayunpftr, he heard that the Saj'jdd, Shall Haidar, 
whom he had sent on an embassy to Shah Tahmasb, .son of Shah Isma‘il. Shah of Bersia, had 
returned, and had landed at the port of Murtaza-abtld Chaul. The king sent Maulana ‘All 
Kal Astarabadi,one of his most intimate courtiei-s. to receive Shah Haidar, ami to bring 
him to court. The army had not marched from Humayunpur when Shah Haidar arrived 
and, after having been received with the greatest honour, presented to the king the gifts 
which he had brought for him from the court of Per.da, and a letter w ritten to him by Shah 
Tahmasb. 

After this, Burhan Xizain Shah gave Shah Haidar leave to return to .Vluuadnagar in 
order that he might rest there after the fatigues of his journey, and the army marched from 
Humayunpflr towards Raichilr. On the arrival of the army at Raichur, it was found that 
Sadashivaraya had already reached that place from Vijayanagar. Sada.shivaraya had the 
honour of meeting Burhan Xi^m .Shah, ami the array of Vijayanagar besieged Riachur on the 
east, while the army of Ahmaduagar besieged it on the west. But the fortress of Raich flr 
is famous throughout the Dakan for its strength, and, although the two armies closely 
besieged it for a long time, there aiipeared to be but little pro.spect of success. Bmhan 
Nizam Shah, therefore, came to the conclusion that as the fortre.ss could not be taken for a 
long time, in the course of which the rainy season w ould begin, the energies of two armies 
were being wasted in the attempt to reduce it; and he decided that it would be better to 
leave Sailashi\araya to continue the siege of Raich Qr. while he, with the army, marched to 

lie Ibrahim ‘ Idil Sh&h 1. after hig defeat at Ksliyaai. invaded the tringdo^ir^ 

another route, laid waste Bir and some other districts and, on his homeward journey, appeared suddenly 
before Parenda, found the gates open, occupied the fort and drove out f^v&ja JahAn’s garrison. He then 
placed one of his own Dakani oIBcers in command of the fortress and retired to Bij^to. The Dakani 
commandant was a coward and lived in perpetual terror of being attacked by Burhan Ni,aln Shah One 
night hewasawakened by the buzzing of a mosquitoand imagined that he had heard the enemy's tnin^ete. 
He leapt out^of bed, caused the gates to be opened, and fled in terror, foUowed by the garrison- Burhan 

on his arrival, found the fort empty and occupied. Ibidhlm caused the DakanI commandant to hi 
behendetl for his cowardice. 

il» Sayyid ‘AlTs account of this campaign, which occurred in a. h. 959 (a.d. I052)i8 substantiallv 
the name as that given by Firiahta, who, however, adds that Sadashivariya captured both RAich' 

Ai|d Mudga). ^ 
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Sholapftr and Ir.id siege to that fortress, for. he there wes the probnhility of one, 

if not both, of the fortresses being captureil, and the fall of either w ould w eaken Bijapur, 
and, to the same extent, strengthen Bijaphr’s enemies. This design, which was, in fact, 
the best for both parties, was discussed between Burh^n XisAm Shah and SadasKivarAya^ 
and w’as agreecl upon, and the army of Ahmadnagar marche^l from Raiehur to 
Shol&pfir. 

Burhan Ni^^m Shah, having reivched Sholapur, laid siege to it, and the garrison, rely¬ 
ing on the strength of the fortress, defended it with resolution and braveiy*. The king then 
ordered RiimiraianS&hib, superintendent of the artilleiy. to bring up the big guns and lay 
them against the fort. The gims. however nuwie no impression on the walls, anti the king 
in his wTath sent for Rumi fOian, who was haled before him. He Avas so enraged that he drew 
his sword and made for Rumi Hmu as though to slay him w ith his mvn hands, hut aShabzada 
Mran ‘Abdul Qadirand the other princes iUid amirs restrained him. representing that it 
WAS not becoming that he should slay Rfimi Wi&u with his own hand. They said that if 
hisdeathhad been decided on, orders should be Issium I for his e.xecution to proper persons; but 
if the king would pardon him they would engage that he shouhl do better in future and 
atone for past faults. The king pardoned Rumi Hian on condition that he breached the w all 
of the fortress in twelve da^*^’ time. Rumi then left the prescuice and set about his 
business, and so well were the guns served that w'ithiu the stipulatcHl periotl of twelve days 
one face of the fort w all w as levelle<l with the ground. The army was then ordered to attack 
the place, and though the garrison made a most determined stand in the breaches, the fort 
was carried by storm aiwl the ro^^al anny entered the town. There was much slaughter 
in the streets and the coq)ses were piled up in heaps. At length the king in his .mercy 
commanded the troops to .stay their hands from slajdng, and the survivors, both of the 
garrison, and of the inhabitants, had the honour of submitting to the king. 

BurhAnNisam Shah, before leaving Sholapfir. repaired its defenc^es. and when he w as 
satisfied that it was as strong as before, he marched to*Parenda. 

Saif ‘.\in-ul-Mulk now, without any cause whatever, began to apprehend that the king 
hail designs upon him, and he therefore fled and entered the service of Ibrahim ‘.4dil Shah. 
Some historians give a later date for his flight from the king's service, but Ood know 
the tnitli of the matter. 

(To be continued.) 

THE EARLY COURSE OF THE GANGES. 

By NUNDOLAL DEY. M.A., B.L.; CALCUTTA. 

The Ganges is the largest and holiest of all rivers in India. According to the legend 
mentioned in the Edmdyana, MahdbhdraUi, and the Pnrdnas, the 
goddess Gaiiga (the Ganges), the daughter of the Himalaya, resided 
, in heaven. Sagara, king of Ayodhya (Oodh), performed a horse 

sacrifice and let loose the sacrificial horse w'hich was stolen by Indra. Sagara ordered his 
sixty-thousand sons to search for it. They looked for it everywhere on this earth, but 
unable to find it, resolved to seek for it in Rasatala (PatAla), the lower regions. They 
dug and delved and pierced the earth on all sides, and at lost entered Rasatala through a 
chasm made in the north-eastern quarter. They found the horse browsing by the side of 
an ascetic named Eapila Muni. Believing him to be the stealer of the horse, they tried to 
attack him. But the sage burnt them to ashes by a glance of his eyes. On account of their 
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long absence, Sagara sent his grandson Am^uman to find them out. He entered Ras&tala 
by the path they had made, found them reduced to ashes and recovered the horse; but 
he was told by Garuda that without the purification of their ashes by the water of the holy 
river Ganges, there could be no salvation for their manes. He brought back th® 
horse and completed the sacrifice. After Sagara’s death, Am^uman ascended the throne 
of Ayodhya, and, leaving the reins of Government in the hands of his son Dilipa, went to the 
Him&laya to perform asceticism. DOipa was likewise unable to devise any means for 
bringing down the Ganges^ and was succeeded after his decease by his son Bhagiratha, who 
also practised austerities for the purpose for many years at Gokarna, He was advised by 
Brahma to propitiate Mahadeva with a view to hold Ganga on his head, and thus break the 
force of her fall from heaven and so save the earth from destruction. Bhagiratha follo.wed his 
advice. Mahadeva was pleased by his austerities, and instructed Bhagiratha to request 
Gaiiga to fall upon his (Mahadeva’s) head. The goddess had her own vanity to satisfy : she 
conceived the idea of entering Rasatala by drawing him along with her current. But the 
omniscient god read her thought and caught her in the tangle of his matted hair. She was 
thus unable to find an outlet; but on Bhagiratha’s intercession, Mahadeva allowed her to 
fall into the Bindu-sarovara. At this place Ganga branched into seven streams, three of 
which went to the west, three to the east, and the last followed Bhagiratha who, seated 
on his chariot, led her on. During the journey, she flooded Jahnu’s hermitage and was drunk 

off at one draught. Bhagiratha, however propitiated the ascetic by his entreaties, and 

thus she became the daughter of Jahnu, and since then she has been called Jahnavi, as she 
is called Bhagirathi or the daughter of Bhagiratha, being brought down from heaven by 
he latter. Gaiiga followed Bhagiratha in her course and joined with S&gara or the ocean* * 
and entered that part of Rasatala where the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara had been reduced 
to ashes by the curse of Kapila; she flooded their remains with the sacred water, and 
obtained for them salvation. At this time Brahm^ declared that she would be known 
by the name of “ TripathagA,*' on account of her having passed through the three paths 
of Swarga (heaven), Martta (earthand RasAtala (the nether region).' • 

I have related the story of the descent of Gaiiga or the river Ganges, as given in the 
Rdmdyana^ at some length, in view of its hearing upon facts connect- 
^ course. I should here observe that the main feature of 

the story is the same in the Mahdbhdrata, the Purdnas and the Upa 
Pvrdnas, the differences being confined to minor details and names of places’ here and there. 
All the aforesaid works, however, agree in three points, viz., the source of the Ganges, he 
junction with the Yamuna (Jumna), and her fall into the ocean at Sagara-sangama or 
Kapila-asrama (the hermitage of Kapila Muni). 

Before proceeding further, I should make some remarks regarding the place where 
Bhagiratha performed asceticism with the object of bringing down 
Gaijga from heaven. The Edmdyana states that he performed aus¬ 
terities at Gokari;ia.* The Mdhdbhdrata simply says that Bhagiratha’s 
place of asceticism was in the Himalaya,^ while some of the Purdnas mention that 

1 Rdindyana, I, chs, 3S—44. 

2 RdmAyana, I, ch. 42;— 

Mantrishv&dh&ya tadr&jyam Gaiigavatarane ratah 
Tapo dirgham samStishthad Ookarne Raghuaandanati 12. 

• 3 Mahdbhdrata, Vana Parva, ch. 108. 
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he performed asceticism at*Bmdu-sarovara in the Himalaya.* It will be observed that 
the R&mdyara mentions only Gokarna, without definitely assigning its situation. A cele¬ 
brated place known as Gokarna is situated in North Kanara between Karwar and Knm a 
in the Bombay Presidency. The MaMbhdrala and the Purd^ refer to it as a most sacred 
place of 5iva worship, containing the temple of Mahabalesvara. But this Gokarna could 
not have been the Gokarna of the Mmdyana, which, from all accounts, was situated in the 
Himalaya. The Btihat-Ndradiya Purd«a * in its confused attempt to reconcile the two 
statements contained in the Rdmdyana and the Mahabhdrata caused Bhagiratha to deviate 
from his direct path from Ayodhya to the Himalaya while going there to perform asceti¬ 
cism, and brought him to the banks of the Godavari. It should be stated that Gokarana was 
the hermitage of Gautama,® after whom the Godavari is called the Gautami.^ Accord¬ 
ing to this Purdna, Bhagiratha went from the Godavari to Nadisvara in the Himalaya and 
performed austerities there. Bindu-sarovara is situated two miles to the south of Gangotri, 
and close to Gangotri is Gomukhi.® Hence Bindu-sarovara and Gomukhi are very close 
to each other. Oo-karna (or cow’s car) of the Rdmayam, therefore, has evidently been 
transformed into the modem Go-mulchi (or cow’s mouth) where Bha^tha performed 
asceticism. In fact, Fraser states in his Himdld Mountains ® that the present temple of the 
goddess Ganga or Bhagirathi near Gaurikunda, “ a gunshot below Gungotree,” is situated 
precisely on the sacred stone on which Bhagiratha used to worship ilahadeva. Natlisvara 
is evidently the .same as Bindn-sara or Bindu-sarovara. 

As already pointed out, all the ancient works agree on three points regarding the course 

Sourc (th of the Canges. They state that she is the daughter of the Uim&lay a, >0 

Ganges. ^ which indicates that her source is in the Himalaya. The Rdmdyana,'^ 

which is the earliest of all the works which contain the legend about 
the Gwges, states that the river got the name of Bhagirathi in consequence of her having 
been brought to the earth by Bh%iratha. The Bhdgirathi, therefore, which rises at Gangotri 
in the mountains of Garwal, is the primary and the holiest source of the Ganges. But 
the Mahdbhdrata'i places the source at BadarikAvrama, and by some of the Purdnas'^ the main 

♦ Mat»ya P., ch. 120, v. 27; Brahmdnda P., ch. 61. 

« Brihat-Ndradiya Purdna, Pt. I, ch. 16 :— 

Bhagiratho niah4r&jo jattlohiradhoro mano 
Gachchhan himOdriofi tapaae prdpto God&\'arMatam. 2. 

« Kdrma Purdr.a, I, ch. 20. 

7 &iva Pwrd.nfi, I, ch. 54. 

9 Major Thorn’s Mtmoir o] Ute War in India, p. 504: “ Two miles lower down (the stream the Bhdg 
rathi at ita source) is a large rock or stone, called by the Hindus Oau Mukhi, or the cow’s mouth for 
its supposed resemblance to the head and body of that animal.” 

0 ch. XXVIII, pp. 466—188. 

10 lyam Haimavotl jyeshthft GaiigA Himavatah sutO, (This GangA is th© ©Ide.st daughter of Hima 
Rdmdyanoy Adi, ch. 42, v. 23 ; see also Mbh., Anud&sana, ch. 26, 

11 lyailcha duhitA jyeshthA tava GangA bhavishyati 

Tvatkritena cha nAmnAtha loke sthAshyati viAruia. 6. 

GaiigA tripathagA n A m a divyA BhAgiratht cha 
Trin patho bhAvayantUi tasmAt tripathagA SmritA 6. 

(This Ga ngA shaU be your [ Bhagiratha’s ] eldest daughter, and she shall be celebrated in the world 
by the name conferred by you. This heavenly BhAgirathi shaU also be known by the name ofTri|wi. 
thaga”; b^useshe goes by the three paths, therefore she would be celebrated as “ TripathairA v 
Rdmdyar.a Adi, ch. 44. ^ 

l* Badariprabh&va rftjan devaryaganwevita. 4. (Oh king I eho (GangS) whose sonree ia at Bedari 
is worshipped by the De\-as and (tishis]. MbK. Vann, ch. 142. 

13 Mdrkm.i.tya P., ch. 6«; Kurma P., I. ch. 46 ; Vardha P., ch. 82. 













THE EARLY COtTHSE Or THE GAXQEf? 
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atrcimi of tbo liv^r is conaitkwl to be tho AlakAnanrlA whlcli riwe at li^tbdkaSTatctfi neat 
tho temple of Acetiriiiri|f to tbe bo^^eYtT^ l!io iLuj^ 

d4kia[ yrhadi at KpflAjraiiAtba Oear tfir^ temple of K^^^lAronjIt hn. k tbe inun lieail 
TiTiHet of the Ganges, ^rhe .MntirJjlkitil huts been described as Sertr;gA-Gen'jg^ oT the 
of heaven in tho fi> the Mfih/fhMratn,^* it is enlleit ikAsA^GuNgu 

or the Gan^^ of Iha vky, Tt^ other iiauLi; i-t lii fact; one stfeam doe^ 

noli form the : ficvnml frtraiiiu eonihiiie in fnnu ihe nviT^ iunl ihoti^li thiir fioujroe^ 

dilTcretit, jci they an^ ail KJtunted iii (hr liiuui^tulii^^ nf Giirwal. But thi^ [principal so^iree}* 
at tSmigOtri tsdoiSCiibrK) hy Mr, tVitserin hhi Jourmf ^>/ a T<fttr titrviujh IftmtUd ^ 

tis bem^ not nmm Ihaii Hi-^d tiuhi» hori^^JnUal iIki4ULee fmm ihu temple, anrl tji 41 
direction Sa* nearly, and b* ^ItLiiUeti in tlie Jufiiest nod j^rentest momiudii of (he ajifnvy rnii^v 
in tfik qiuirter knuwji by I lie iifUOe of lltidm llimilaya n hieh iii Jirhl tci I'l- the thnmi- 
nr rwirjpneu uf ^Muhadeo hiiotsclf " It Is also rfilWl HrtficliA I'areatn* from ilai five jifajcrt eaUi^l 
Ttudm Hinvidityft, Hnihinnpiiri, Bislinnpuri rdngari ki>nthn ftnd Kv^iryamuliiiii. ' Thc^ti' 
fnnn a wusi of soml-eirtmlnr liolhnv of vcjy l■^^nHidr^lh!l» estent, ftiltfl ivilh ckma) snow 
fnim tJin gmdUtU cEiw«diitioTi of the loivrr jiatia of nliieh, the ]irijid|in] part oL the ?ttrcaiii 
JH gimemted : prolwihly thm* iiiiiy la* »iiiiuJler hrrilttvHH bey □rut thi' [Miinf to t!ie riLjht aN^ve 
Cutlj^oircO, which aLwi HupjiJy a |Mjitiuii.” 

Tlii^ Hhu^nithi after hfiatiliig frum (huinotri is joined at Hhainti'a^iaitl by the dahrui ei 
which iilrio Tiricii in the Gafwal motJnt{urb»J'^ The /ifiiadp/it^^^ n^loliiM th^t ?^hitirl1v aftpir 
Jkt descent, ahii axled the herjiiit4i^^ iif -Ialum Mmii who tn a rjijfrf i<w\dlowed her up* hiiti 
fer her not ngai[i, and tliu:?,die iiiquimE tile tiame id JiihiLavi.'*^ ^^nli^'^piently, ^lio ivau joined 
.by the Aljikajuniilii al Dem'rmyagn^ wideh b 03 famous for it^s iiainiLity ha ftari^oLci, From 
lX"v.vPrayAt»a^ tin*. miiLed slneam, in iv» oow^anl eomse towjinlbc ihe ^imitli, takes llic imm^' 
ill C^iigik nr the ivliii-h inmm the fUnmlayu iiioinilaiii lujil cntirrs the plain at 

GAiigildvirm,^' now generally known m Harifivfirft. Tlie AlakTinondii, nlia^h ton^idereil 
by *«mie as I ho imLi fttFeam of tlm Gaag<«^ has beco triieed by Captain RaptT to its tanim 
^1 V'aPfshadltHrfi^ which b a waterfall ^'ItitnteHl n Liltlo b\vi>nil Hsirhinnlh. li U iUtlf formed 
hy tho uniuii uf five rivt'r^MafidiVkmT, nshiitigniigA [Dliaiilih Kamiivnti^- and othrra, aial 
their janetloniF arc conMltlcrcd sa aacicd^ ^pota, col! wti rely col led PiiiSeba iVayaga:?, uiz, 
Wiidra Pniyw^a, KandadTayftga. Vkhfud^rayaga, iK va-FrayAgu and Karsia Pfa\4ga. 

All these riTOr«j ivhieh go to swell the iiukuae of waLers of the Ganges, haro thafr 
sotifci^ ill the Garwal Tuonntain. 'flic wtld luid majiMtie gnualanr 
^ r^^ion hiis finnl tlic iuiagiiiEitif>ii of the Hindu (u imwd 

it with events aud det'da uf tlie gods and gCHldt^^’t*. At Gouri Kiindn, 
wbiih i& one d^yV joiimcy fniui KiHlaninathar* Goun |M^rfnrniiHl lURidicisni tu obtain Malia- 
devn for her IiuabAnd;-* at .Agaisatyapada,*^ mllcfl aU? Kn^nn.^^ ahe wn* iiinrrinf: at fU-ta 

11 vcL XI : Cftptaiii Knper's Am-iTy a/ fA^ 

IS ^/aftwiiiCTxo^rt fill fKtiili lui -Jfi tmuti kh., iJt. 34 :-^FmViAp^a4Uiaca yiV ii'nr^gtf aiouiiakiiij jiiuiiui 

CitLi!^ priiiciprvl ntream wfiKh L§ hi hfaviii i» edited 31ipnidAkifiL !l .IfEHOfr^n'ii^, p, 3a l 

Uf ^vnTUP. vnrgA, v. 41 VauB pti. !27, 

I* tte, 411. AJi, rh_ *3. 

» Vcm}er*» p. 470. ^ Mnh^Mnxia^ VaiiA^ c|i. m. 

J^rp.chH lOMi V. 17 ; I'^nirl Fni-gqiil p. 7- 

2^ FraifcrV HimdQ. .U»ifM|aoi#, p. 3Sl. 

3* GiiUfi l^Hs^wl MsArfi ■■ IkjntoJLtmn 1 Mil JCwCifs-flirfil fy r-'tCnp p. 0^ 

5ft Tur'Jt^J Ub » KodanuiAthat T siff, p. a. 
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Kuii.la, KartUceya was bom; at Kunna-vana (corrupted into Kumaon which is a part of 
the region), Xarayana became incarnate as the tortoise (Kurm-avatara) to hold the Man- 
dara mountain on his back during the churning of the ocean; at Kumaravana in Kumaon, 
the Nymph Vrvasi was transformed into a creeper;« at Manal near the source of the Alaka- 
nanda was the hermitage of Vyasa where he is said to have divided the Vedas into four 
parts, and composer! the Mahdbhdrata ; and at Svargarohini, which is the westernmost of 
the five peaks of the Pancha-Parvata, four of the Paiiclavas and their wife Draupadi died. 
The Garwal mountain is called Gandham^ana,-^ and its eastern portion forms a part of 
the Mandara range.*® It is also called SumeruS® and Kailasa.®* Mr. Fraser says “ This 
mountain [in which the Ganges has its source], which is considered to be the loftiest 
and greatest of the snowj- range in this qriarter, and probably .fields to nOne in the whole 
Himalaya, obtains the name of Roodroo Himala, and is held to be the throne or residence of 
Mahudeo himself. It is also indiscriminately called Paucb [Panch] Purbut, from its five 
peaks; and Soomeroo Purbut, which is not to be confounded with the mountain so called 
near Bunderpouch ; and sometimes the general appellation of Kylas is given, which Uterally 
signifies any snowy’ hill, but is applied to this mountain by way of pre-eminence.”** 
According to the Mahdbh&rata,^^ the tluec principal sources of the Ganges and Bindu- 
sarovara are situated in Badarika Asrama. 


In the Rdmdyana, it is related that on the intercession of Bhagiratha, Mahadeva 
released Gaiiga from his matted hair, where she had been confined 
of the Ganges. arrogance, into the Bindu-sarovara, and from Bindu-sarovara, 

she went out in seven** streams, three to the east, three to the west 
ami one to the south. “ Seven ” is a sacred number.** In the Mahdbhdrata^^, however 
it is said that she fell in three streams from JIahadeva’s forehead on her way to the ocean 
but it will be observed that the seven streams of the Rdmdyam issued out in three sets. 
These three streams are evidently the three headwaters of the Ganges, namely the Manda- 
kini, the Alakananda, and the Bhagirati, and from them GaiigA acquired the name of “Tripa- 
lhag&”.** The first is the Mandakini, which is called the rivc^^of heaven;** the second is 
the Alakananda, the river of the earth,*® and the third the Bhagirathi,*o which foUowing 
Bhagiratha, entered Patala when she is called Bhogavati.** 


The Garwal mountain forms a part of the Rudra-Himalaya. and the Paficha Parvata, 

l>aftcha Parvata. “ the Ganges. The five 

peaks of the Paheha Parvata, or Sumeru as it is called, with 

their he^s capped with eternal snow, and their sides corrugated by the perpetual 


27 Vikramorvasi Nafahit Act IV. 

28 Mhh,, Vana, cha. 141, 146, 152 ; Vikramorvasi, Act IV ; M^irkai^.eya P., ch., 56. 

29 Ibid,, Vana. ch. 163 ; Harirat^ia^ ch. 219. * 


30 Devi Bh,\gavata, VIII, ch 7; M^Krkai^Uya P., ch- 56; Lihga P., I, eh. 62* 

Si Malaya P., ch. 120, v. 4; Brahm.XnAa P., ch. 43, v. 14 5 Mbh., Vana, ch. 146. 

» HimAli Mountaina, p. 4 70. as Mbh., Vana, cha 142, 146. 

3t Perhaps the word •• seven *’ is used, as it is a sacred number (see Max Muller's Kia Vtda 
p. 240‘. 




06 Max Mailer's (tig Veda SarnhitA, p. 240. 3« Vana, ch. 109. 

87 RAtniyni^, I,ch. 44, Brihat Dharmma P., Pur\'a kh.. ch. . 5 . 

33 Brahmavedvartta P., Krisli^ Janma kh., ch. 34 . 

3» Hid., ch. 34; Varrha P.. ch. 82. to Malaya P., ch. 120- 

U Dexn-Bhdgavata, tX, ch, 12 ; Brahmavaivarlta P.. Kn^ihi^a-Janma kh., ch. 34 . 
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drippings of water congealed at places into icicles and stalactites, rise high up in the skies, 
and form, as it were, a stepping-stone to heaven* The poetic imagination of the religious 
Hindu secs in these five peaks the five heads of Klah^eva, called also Panchanana on 
account of his five faces. With the hanging icicles on their corrugated sides looking like 
his matted hair, they tower high to receive, as it were, the heavenly Ganges. 

The two epics and the Purdnas-agree that the Ganges joins the Jumna at Prayaga or 
Allahabad, whieWs considered one of the most holy places in India. 

Prsyrlga. At the time of the Bdmdyana^- “ Prayaga Tirtha ’’ had already acquired 

celebrity for sanctity, especially as it contained the hermitage of llishi 
Bharadvaja. At the time of the Mahdhhdrala^'^ it was considered holy. But neither in 
these two epics nor in the Big- Veda is there any mention whatsoever that the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges and the Jamuna at Prayaga or any where else. Even the earlier Purdnas 
such as the Matsya, the Vishnu, etc. do not say that the Sarasvati joined these two rivers 
at Prayaga. It was e\ddently w'ith the object of attracting larger numbers of pilgrims by 
conferring further sanctity upon the place, that the latter Pwrdconceived the idea of 
joining the Sarasvati, the “ lost river,” with the other two rivers through a subterranean 
jmssago ; and hence the Sarasvati at Prayaga is called “ Gupta (hidden) Sarasvati ” in the 
Bfihad Dharmnia Purdna,^^ This conception was further utilized for the creation of a 
new place of sanctity in Bengal, and that place is Triveiii, about two miles to the north 
of Hugli. Advantage was taken of the divarication of the Ganges at some later period, 
by throw ing out two arms, one to the west and the other to the east of Triveni, to call them 
Sivrasvati and Yamuna respectively, and to proclaim that the three rivers Gafiga, Yamuna 
and Sarasvati. which joined at Allahabad, separated at Triveni in the district of Hugli 
and thus a place as sacred as Prayaga w as secured for Bengal. Hence the junction of 
the three rivers at Allahabad is called Yukta-VenI or “junction of the rivers,” and 
the separation of the three rivers at Triveni is called Mukta-Veri or “disjunction of 
the rivers.” The Mahdbhdrata does not mention the name of Triveni in Bengal, though 
Yudhishthira visited Gaiiga-Sagara, the place where the Ganges entered the ocean.^® 
But the mouth of the Ganges at that time was evidently much higher up than it is at 
present, Mahd-Puranas also do not mention the name of Triveiii near Hugli. It 
appears for the first time in the Bfihad-Dharmma Purdnaii which is an Upa-Purdna. The 
names of Yukta-Veni and Mukta-Veni also do not appear in any of the Purdras, nor even 
in the Padma Puram,^^ which only calls the confluence at AliahabacI by the name of 
Triveni. Pandit Raghunandana of Nadia in his Prdyaickiita-Taltvam, in commenting 
upon the word “ Dakshina -Prayaga ” occurring according to hfan in a passage of the 
Mahdbhdrala^ says it is al.^^o called “Mukta-Veni,” which is another name for Triveni 
near Hugli.*® There can be no doubt therefore that the Ganges flowed by the 

4a Ayodhya K., ch. 64. “ 

43 Mhh.t Vans, ch. 85; Anusasana, ch. 25. 

44 Padma Kriyayogasara, ch- 3, v. 6 ; Uttara, ch. 14 ; B nhad-Dhnrmma P., I, ch. 6 . 

45 Bfihad-Dharmma P., II, ch. 22, v. 13. 4e Vana, ch- 144- 

47 Brihad-Dharmma P., 1, ch. 22, v- 33:—TriverJ nama tirthaficha prithaghhOte cha yatra v&i 
Sarasvati cha Yamuna PraySga phaladAyakam (where the Ganges separated from the Sarasvati and 
Yamuna at the Tirtha named Triveiii, it is as efficacious as Prayaga). 

48 Padma P., Uttara, ch. 14. 

49 Prayakhittatattvan^ Gahga-Mobatmya, p. 100 Pradyumnna-nagarat yaroyo Saraavatyasta- 
thottare, Dakhsina-Prayagastu unmuktaveuisaptagramakhya dakshii^idcd? Trivci^tikhyate [*‘On the 
south of Pradjnimna-nagara and on the north of Sarasvati is Daki,hiMi-Pray ga (southern Prayaga) 
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a-iileol TrWvm ofi tbu tiorUi of HtJgJj, irbwh b to be tie ooiititerp*rt of tbe Triveni 
a L Fra^^'iaga or AlUtmibad. 

The j)iuce nbore tlio Uaoge# joins the Ocean i« enlletJ or yognm* 

Un^Bfl-SfigiMrpu ^^'J^ugRoia, A,% aceordiag to the it iiajt the tiber^j 

Ga^aentorod Pat^ to give ealvotion to the »ixty4hoas»nd 
€^f gjigarji {whti wufi! eur^l lij,' IkApLIa Muni and redticed to iis^tioi) hy iviuLiiig tUom 
y^ fth hcf ]ici[y u'AUir^ it b al'viaye uatioemtod wltk tlie lierjuitLige id llenei:, iUo 

paint where the river enters the fic«an Ih mLio raJiiid KapiEi^Ariiiimp TtiiH b onr nf tlio 
mo«t Sftered JspotP in India, like itij enomi in the Giuwal luaiiiitatinir, nnfl M'm t'fin>»iili*rL*l 
ii£a jilnee ol pilgrUiiAgn neerkat tliu tiiiio rif the Hut the iiljito ulicre ihu 

itnnges dobouefae? Lnin the iWjLun Lh not alwuyu fix'-il The GatLgiL-Sugafa nf the ,VifAfb 
riAnrfii|{i w*& not thu GajiBA-^<rtgarn of the tintn of Ptolemy In iho m:otid cvnt tirv a. 
which agnin Ib not the GaiigA-^^dgarii of the iireseot clay. Tlib skpot niiiJi^ ^ shifted 
with thegriMlual pxtejwifin oI the deltaie fornmimn Irani tins iiofLh to (be #oulU. Hut di 
whatever point the main channel of the Gf^ngOft may have enteretI the tii^ai i£ U alwny** 


rle§jgiiiit«d hy the namcis ol KnpiliVirama and CJAiigi-SAgam» and it ron?*idvrvfl Ut be itie 
moet holy. At prosent'i KepitAiruina li aituotcwl where tlie Jlngh river, whieJi ii* tli*! 
iikaliUihnnEiol of tlio Cfuugi^^ JoJab iliu ocMn near the Sager irtlnifr'i. Ihii there wn^ a 
time w heu the Gniigtit entered the ocejui tit Sbit^itttj nour tliiiir, and Potildtnn hi^ 
rreordeilihhi trniliTiaii in blii Iwfian Ho ways* "Ai rt mopt early jioriod ol 

uiitiquity^ ibk place (Gaiir) id aald to hiiv^ Inmi tiie residence of a Maiiit named Jaliiiu, 
wbti one dny aiwallowial the Gnuge^, m Ifhct^imtha wna bringing U down friini ihenioiiii- 
in!ns Iw water ^mga! i ^inee then, there hm always estFtwt hero a |fcatli to ilie tnfcnml 
r«gjai], tbe iiioudi of w hich may be &eea At Ntieeb^nngA.^* The infernal r^^gion** men* 
tiDitctl nmaiiB retain, wtietu Sauar'ii !#tity*tboiJ 3 and Aous were rtoluciMl to &=iheA by the 
uiurae nf Knpilu Mnni, Of cour^Jt is very ddfieidt to my now where the riiingir!!ji joititvl 
the occfin wlien it wn?* vlaitcic! by YnrihlwhtJifrai who after visit mg Knn^ihi or the river 
Koai went to Gaai^a’SAgarAp and from iho latter plaecp ta Kaliugr^ ziu Intermeilinte plaeti 
berng cnentiimed to loeate the At the time ^if Ptolemy, i" e- ip the wonil centnry, 

C*a{ig4-Bi^giira nm^t have btHri ipueb bigber up than it la (it pre^^pt^ A-Ocordiiig to him^ 
J-hcTi* Were tive muuLlnf of the Caiig(%‘i indiruled a** lotlowA i— 

Kanib^^m monlhf Ibo niih-fc wOAlerji, 

Pcklcnira. n town. 

TfkV Hceond inonth tailed MegOu 
The third calk^l KainlurikbotL 
lilwK mill 111 nil. a town, 

Tlie fonrtb inoidh, I^idoettornoii. 

The lUth mnutli, Antibole.^^ 

f Hhniilrl obneri'e here ibat in hia map nUn ho Hah placed lJii‘ town of ' ’ Pedoum 
near tho KnnibyMni uriripth" and *^Tilagraniintin" near t he Knnibcrikhi'n 
month 


(To f» roiiliJri£rd.) 

•ahcino the Vi44PLLiii4 hftti in+i of lliiii b ^EiiiktA-venl. whleli \a koawn 

oi in cotintry riumAiJ ^{WagnAmaJ, my m 0/ 

ffu^hSi Ar tht dmifni in lOlO. pp. All. Oil. 

Vojsii, flti, Lf 4 « SJ ^v. Oenr, 

W MrrCdnfllleV ^Iru-wof £14 flrKri{«ii Jip, j 2 , 71 , 


MAh,, Vhim. oh. ]i4. 
£* ibid., faelfit p, Bh 
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THE DESERT CROSSING OP HSOAN-TSANG, 630 a.d. 

By sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

[Reprinted from the Geographical Journal^ Nov. 1919.] 

It was on my second Central-Asian expedition, in the autumn of 1907, that I travelled 
across the stony “Gobi” of the Pei-shan by the desert track which leads from the oasis 
of An-hsi to Hami and serves as the Chinese high-road connecting westernmost Kan-su with 
the province of Hsin-chiang, the “ New Dominion,” or Chinese Turkestan. I knew at the 
time that I was following that ancient “Northern Route,” which, ever since the Chinese 
had first acquired a firm foothold at Hami in 73 a.d., ha<l been used by them as a main line 
of access to their Central-Asian dominions whenever they were able to assert political or 
military’ control over those distant territories. Ihis knowledge then helped to reconcie 
me to the fact of having been obliged by practical considerations to choose a route v hich 
since the days of Prjevalsky has been followed by more than one European traveller, and 
which in its great wastes of crumbling rock and gravel offers but little chance for new 
observations of interest. 

But it was not until I came to deal with this ground in * Serindia,* the detailed repoit 
on the scientific results of my second Central-Asian journey, completed in 1918 and, I hope 
soon to be published by the Oxford University Press, that I paid adequate attention to the 
circumstances which give this desolate desert track a claim upon the special and quasi¬ 
personal interest of the student of the historical geography of Central Asia. It arises from a 
celebrated episode in the life of the great Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-tsang, our Buddhist Pausanias 
and Mi^rco Polo combined, to whose travels from China across Central Asia to India and back 
in the second quarter of the seventh century a.d. wc owe such ample and so important records 
on the geography, history, antiquities, etc., of the vast regions he traversed. I mean the 
adventurous desert journey by ^^hich the pious traveller about (he beginning of 630 a.d. made 
his escape from the jealously guarded north-west border of the Chinese Empire, as it then 
stood, into those “ Western Regions ” he was about to explore in his eager search for the 
Bacred Law of Buddhism, 

The story of this great adventure, which nearly caused Hsiian-tsang to perish of (hirst 
in the desert, has not hitherto been examined in the light of exact topographical know ledge. 
It is not to be found in Hsiian-tsang's own ‘ Hsi-yu-chi,’ or ‘ Records of the Western Coun¬ 
tries ’ (these do not take up the relation until his start westwards from Turfan), but only 
in Hsiian-tsang’s ‘ Life,' a w ork originally compiled by his disciple Hui-li and edited later 
under conditions which were bound to impair the critical value of its text.^ Hence doubts 
as to the accuracy of the details contained in this narrative might well have arisen, particularly 
in view^ of the supernatural tinge which the story as related by the devout biographer in.jmrtB 
to certain incidents connected wdth the great pilgrim’s quasi-miraculous rescue w hen lost 
in the waterless desert and faced by imminent death through thirst and exhaustion. 

All the more interesting is the close agreement which a careful examination reveals 
between all precise details of the story and the topograplUcal facts ascertained in the course 
of our survey from the tract of An-hsi to Hami. This exact agreement affoids striking 
evidence of the faithfulness with which Hsuan-tsang himself must have re men be red 
and related this famous initial episode of his wanderings. It helps to confiim afiejh the 

1 tJf. Stanislas Julien, ‘ Hiatoire de la vie de Hiouen thsang,* preface, pp. Ixxvi. sqq., regarding the 
conditions under which the text of the biography, originally compiled by the monk Hui-li, was recovered 
and edited. 
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Subjective trustworthiness of his records, and as we have to use these so often when 
deaUng with questions of ancient geography in Central Asia or India, the following notes 
on Hsiian-tsang’s desert itinerary may find an appropriate place here. 

Before, however, we attempt to trace the pious traveller’s steps, it will be well to 
indicate briefly certain main topographical facts concerning his starting>point, the oasis of 
An-hsi, and as regards the ground which the present high-road thence to Hami traverses. 
In chapters xv. and xxvii. of my ‘ Serindia ’ I have had occasion fully to discuss the broad 
geographical features which have obliged the Chinese from the earliest expansion of their 
power westw^ards, in the last quarter of the second centurj' B.c.,.dowD to the present day, to 
follow the north foot of the snowy Xan-shan as their main line of progress towards Central 
Asia. There alone can be found a succession of relatively well-watered fertile tracts, stretch- 
ing from Liang-chou past Kan-chou to Su-chou, such as could serve as a secure base for 
trade and military" movements across the great deserts intervening between Kan-su and 
Chinese Turkestan. Beyond Su-chou, where themediieval Great Wall of the Empire ends, 
this line thins out westwards into a series of small oases, comprising the present Yu-nidn- 
hsien, An-hsi, and Tun-huang, These are situated in the wide but for the most part utterj' 
barren valley in which the lower course of the Su-lo Ho descends to its terminal basin in the 
desert east of the ancient Lop Sea bed. 3Iap I. attached to my ‘ Ruins of Dissert Cathay,’ 
and first published in the Geographical Journal for March 1911 to illustrate the explorations 
of my second journey, will help to make clear these essential features. 

As long as Chinese trade and military enterprise towards the Tarim Basin could con¬ 
tinue the move westwards in a straight line along that earliest route which led through the 
c>Qy and salt wilderness of the dried-up Lop JSea to the ruined Lou-lan settlements, and w hich 
I succeeded in tracking right through by my Lop Desert explorations of 1914-15,* Tun- 
huang, the last oasis within the ancient Chinese border of Han times, remained the starting- 
point and ea.stern bridgehead as it were for the great desert crossing. But when after the 
third century a.d. Lou-lan was abandoned to the desert, and this difficult but most dir^ct 
route became impossible for traffic through total want of water, such intercourse with 
Central Asia a.s 8ur\ived the downfall of Chinese political control over the ‘‘Western 
Regions ’ was bound to be diverted almost wholly to the routes crossing the Pei-shan 
“ Gobi ” to Harai. 

Of these routes the one starting from the An-hsi oasis and leading in a nearly straight 
line north-westwards tojhe cultivable area of Hami at the southern foot of the Karlik-tagh 
must certainly have been at all times relatively the easiest and the most frequented. It 
follows the line on which the distance over absolute desert ground to be covered by travelins 
from or to China proper is the shortest. It crosses the stony desert of the Pei-shan in 
eleven marches which our survey showed to aggregate to a total marching distance of about 
218 miles. Hami, owing to the irrigation facilities assured by its vicinity to the snows 
of the Karlik-tagh, has all through historical times been a place noted for its agricultural 
produce and a natural emporiun\for whatever traffic passed across the desert south-east¬ 
wards. An-hsi has not yet recovered from all the destruction caused by the great Tungan 
rebellion of the sixties of the last century. But even thus, scanty as its resources now are, 
♦hey suffice to allow” trade caravans and other travel parties to revictual locally. In earlier 

2 Cf. tor the line of Ihiii ancient Lou-lan route** A third journey of exploration in Central Asia, 10IS¬ 
IS,»» in OecgmphicalJounial, 1916, 48, pp. 124-129; also •Serindia/ chap, xiv., for a review of the Chincae 
bUtorlcal noticca bearing upon it. 
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times they are sure, as plenty of historical evidence shows, to have been considerably greater* 
\Miat other routes there are,leading from Hami and the eastern extremity of the T'ien-shan 
towards the border tracts of Kan-su and (5iina proper, all cross the barren wastes of the 
Pei-shan “ Gobi ” for considerably greater distances.^ As my journey of September 1914 
from Mao-mei to the KarJik-tagh showed (see “ A third journey of exploration in Central 
Asia,” Geographical Journal, 48, p. 200) they offer the same, if not greater, difficulties about 
water and grazing. 

In view of these plain geographical facts it appears to me clear that the importance ol 
the route leading from An-hsi to Hami cannot have undergone any material change during 
the periods while it was open for Chinese intercourse with Central Asia, and further that 
its track is not likely to have ever diverged far from the present one. The latter conclusion 
is all the more justified because, as can be seen from the map attached to ‘ Desert Cathay ’ 
and In fuller detail from sheets reproducing our surveys on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch,^ ' 
the actual road, except for a small detour between the springs of Ta-ch’iian and Sha- 
eh’iian-tzu, due to necessities of water supply, leads in what practically is a straight line 
from An-hsi to the nearest outlying settlement of the Hami oasis. 

' An-hsi, the ancient Kua^chou, where that episode of Hsiian-tsang’s travels starts w ilh 
which we are concerned here, need not detain us long. In my ‘Desert Cathay ’ I have 
already recorded what observations of its extant conditions I was able to gather during 
my stays in 1907 (cf. ‘ Desert Cathay,* 2, pp. 235 sqq.). The present An-hsi-chou, situated 
not far from the left bank of the Su-lo Ho, is, in spite of its grand name, “ the City of the 
West-protecting [garrison],” scarcely more than a straggling street within a big enclosiue of 
cnunbling walls. It owes its importance, such as it is, solely to being the last halting- 
place with local supplies on the road to Hami. To the south of the “ town *’ there stretches 
between the river-course and the foot of the outermost barren hills of IheNan-shan a w ide 
scrub-covered plain, where strips of poor cultivation are broken up by extensive stretches of 
waste lands. Ruins of walled villages and towns abound in this desolato tract, attesting 
its former prosperity. Among them the largest and most central still bears the name of 
Kvachou-ch'eng, “ the walled city of Kua-chou,” and is know n to local tradition as the site 
of the ancient chief place of the district.^ Antiquarian reasons, w hich I have discusseil in 
‘ iSerindia,’ make it appear highly probable that this tradition is correct, and that we have 

3 Such routes leading across the Pei-ohan east of the Uami-An-hsi line are indicated in sheets XXI. 
XXiri. of the Russian Asiatic Transfrontier ^lap, 40 rersts to 1 inch, partly from the surveys of Russian 
explorers like Grum Griahmailo and Obrucheff, partly from “ native information.’* A route-line distinct 
from the above and leading from Hami to the great bend of the Su-lo Ho trns followed in 1898 by Prof 
Futterer, who has very carefully described it in“ Geographische skizze der WQste Gobi/’ Erg&nrungshelt 
No. 139, PeUrmanns Mitteilungen, 1902. This memoir provides a very instructive account of the geology 
and physiography of the eastern Pei-shan ranges in general. 

Of the several route-lines shown by the above Russian map as crossing the Pei-shan west of the 
An-hsi-Hami road only one can be considered as practicable and actually proved to exist. It is the one 
surveyed by Captain Roborovsky’s expedition in 1893, which branches off from the Chinese high-road at 
K’u-shui, four marches from Hami, and lends due south to Tun-huang. Owing to difficulties about water 
etc., it is but rarely followed nowadays, Chinese travellers from the last-named oasis preferring to join 
the high-road at Hung-liu-y uan the second station after leaving An-hsi. The existence of the other routes 
in view of information collected by Captain Roborovsky and Prof. Pelliot, appears very problematical. 

4 See Sheets Nos. 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 of the Atlas prepared by the Survey of India for my * Serindia.’ 
Advance copies of this Atlas were presented early in 1914 under the orders of Surveyor-General of 
fudia to the principal geographical institutions of Europe and America. 

6 See for the exact position of this ruined site and the topography of the An-hsi tract the inset map 
on 1/M scale, in Map 1 of * Desert Cathay.* 
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to locate here the district headquarters of Kua-chou, Mshere the ‘ Life * makes Hsuan-tsang 
arrive towards the close of 629 a.d.® 

The learned Buddhist monk had set out from Ch'ang-an, the Chinese capital, with the 
avowed object of “ travelling to the west to search for the Law in the kingdom of the Brah¬ 
mans/’ !.e. India. But though the great T’ang Emperor T’ai Tsung (627-650 a.d.) was 
already engage<l on that policy of expansion westwards which was destined before long to 
reassert Chinese power and authority in the Tarim Basin and even beyond after the lapse 
of long centuries, the traditional methods of Chinese seclusion against the barbarian West 
were still rigorously enforced on the Kan-su border, “ At that time the administration of 
the country was still new, and the frontiers of the Empire did not extend far. The ]>eople 
were subjected to severe restrictions, and nobody was j>eimitted to leave in order to visit 
• foreign countries (cf. Julien, ‘ Vie dc H.,* p. 16). 

So Hsiian-tsang had been obliged to leave Liang-chou secretly and to travel to Kua- 
ehoii by night marches. After his arrival there “the Master of the Law, on inquiring about 
the western routes, w^as told : * At 50 li from here, marching to the north, one comes to the 
River Hu-Uiy of which the lower course is wide and the upper one verj' contracted. Its 
waters are constantly whirling and flow with such impetuosity that they cennot be passed 
in a lioat. It is near to the widest jiart that the Vu-rndn Iktriier has been established, by 
which one is obliged to pass, and which is the key of the western frontiers. To the north 
west, beyond this barrier, there are five signal-towers where the guards entruHted with keej^- 
4ng the look-out reside. They are a hundred fi apart one from the other. In the space 
w hich separates them there is neither w ater nor herbage. Beyond these five tow ers there 
lie the desert of J/o-Ao-yen and the frontiers of I-tru (Hami).*’ 

The ‘ Life ’gives a touching account of how the eager pilgrim came to brave the oflicial 
prohibition and to venture into the dread desc^rt beyend (see Julien, ‘ Vie deH.,’ pp. 17-21). 
On receiving that information he had first become downcast, and having also suffered the 
loss of his horse, passed a month in distress. Then the local governor, who happened to be 
a man of piety, learned from q)ie8 cf Hsiian-tsang’s intentions, showed him secretly their 
report, but in the end, mo\ed by his sincere fervour, decided to close an eye —more Stnicoe 
Still the saintly traveller’s troubles increased through the defection of two j’oung monks 
who were to have accompanied him, and through the difficulty of securing a guide. But 
auspicious dreams and omens gave him fresh courage, and a devout young native helped 
him to meet in secret an aged “ barbarian ” who had dene the journey to i-u*u fifteen times 
to and fro. The old man gave him the greve warning : “ The western routes are bad and 

dangerous. At times streams of drift sand obstruct, at others demons and burning winds. 
If they are encountered no one can escape. Often big caravans lose themselves and perish.'’ 

But Hsfian-tsang remained firm and declared that if he did not reach the country of 
the Brahmans in the end he would never turn eastward again to (liina. “ If I were to die 
on the way I should not regret it.” Thereupon said the greybeard : “ Master, since you 

are decided to start, you must mount my horse. More than fifteen times alicsdy, going and 
coming, he has done the way to J-uru (Kami). He is strong and knows the routes. Yonr 
horse, on the contrary', is weak and will never reach there.” We t^ball see further on how* 

« Cf. Stan. Julien, * Histoirc de la vie dc Hiooen-ihsang* (Paris, 1853), p. 17; also Beal, • The Life 
of Hiuen-tsian?,' p. 13. In subsequent quotations from the • Life • the version of tl»o great French 
Sinologue will be followed, from which the latter work is in the main retranslated. 
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aviTagt'. That the road to Hanii after lea^^llg the river lends steotlily in a north-westerly 
<Urection is shown by a look at the ninj). finally, the 80 li wtich Hsiian-tsang is said to have 
covere<l from the river-crossing to the first watch-tower agree in a striking fashion with 
the 10 miles or so which the map shows between the above-mentioned old be<l and the 
first halting-place, Pei-tan-tzu, with its spring, on the present caravan road. 

As to the exact position of the Yu-men Barrier, as located at the time of Hsiian-tsang’s 
flei>arture, I am unable to state anything iletinite ; nor floes it affect his itinerary w ith w hich 
we are concerned here. 1 he discoveries made in the course of my explorations of I fK)7 along 
the ancient ( hinese Limes have solved the fpiestion as to the origuial position and remains 
of this famous frontier station of the ** .lade Gate.’ ‘ once far away to the west of Tun-huang,'® 
and there is strong antiqimrian rea.son to believe that even in Hsiian-tsaug’s times its transfer 
to the north of Kua-chou could not have been of old date." To the strict watch over all 
trans-border traffic which was kejit in ancient times at this western main gate through the 
original (rreat Wall, and which had its clo.se analogy in the proccdifre obseiw'cd down to 
recent times at the Ghia-yii-kuan Gate west of 8u-chou, I have had repeated occasions to 
refer elsewhere (see * Desert Cathay,’ 2, pp. 148, 154, 2S2; ‘ Serindia, ’ chap, xxvii., .secs. i. U). 

It will help us better to appreciate the conditions umler which Hsuan-t.sang s desert 
crossing was effectcil, if we cast a rapid glance at the general a.spect8 of the route as it 
exists now and at the topographical features distinguishing certain of its stages. 'To the 
( hinese, with th**ir strongly fixed notions of civilizcil existence, this desert route must have 
at all times been flistinctly deterrent, w hether they had to face it as soldiers, trailers or casual 
travellers. It was easy to realize this ns we moved along from one wretehcfl little roadside 
station to another, each established with its refuse-lillcfl mud hovels and tiny post of 
soldiers at a point where some shallow depres.sion offers a scanty supply of water in sprinc 
or well. ()nly here and there do they offer patches of efjually’scanty‘grazing on scrub or 
leeds. J he conditions of traffic I was able to obsen'e while moving across the utterly barren 
wastes of gravel, crumbling rock or drift-sand which extend between thesenuserablehaltiim- 
places could certainly have changed but little since ancient times. ^ 

The difficulties about .securing a sufficiency of reed straw and water for animals togetht r 
with the equally great dearth of fuel, must have at all perioils seriously hampered the use of 
the route whether for tratU or troop movements. The very trxing climatic conditions of 
the central Pei-shun, with its dreadetl north-east blizzards frecpicnt in the winter and sprinit 
and with its parching heat ami dust-storms in the summer, were always bound to imolv 
grave risks for individual travellers. There is danger for them now too, if unguided of stray 
ing from the track along certain portions, and obviously this risk must have been far greater 
still tluriiig periods when the political seclusion of China prevented all regular traffic 

LTniformlv barren and drearj- as the ground crossed by the route is, it yet divides itself 
into certam distinct sections ; in the detailed -map-sheets aceompaiuing ‘ Serindia ’ 
can easdy make them out. and even the map of ‘ Desert Cathay ’ siiflices'to mark their limks 


10 How long the “Jade Gate Barrier” remained near Kua-ckou, and when and how the v- 

”f*H T’ *’'*^*'" *^"•'^*>00 and An-hsi came by its dcsiguation derived from the ancient fronUer tteniou 
of Hau limes, >s anoUier question which must be feft for future investigation (cf • Tx-ser, f.in ? , 

115 9qq .; ‘ Seriadia/ chapter*xix., sees. i-ih). PP. 

11 A pateago of the T’ang Annalfi referring to the despatch in 010 A.n. of the famot r’li* 

miasioner Pei ChQ to distinctly places this frontier •' i^rier '’at tlm 

( cf. Chavmmes, • Documents sur les Turcs oocidentau.x. p. 18). Chinese antiquarians J.d 
tioiis of An-to seem to agree m considering Chin-changss a sub-prefecture dependent on Kn 
and situated to the east of the present .4n-hsi. But its exact position still retains to l.e 
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Ihe first five inarches from An-hsi lead across a succession of narrow hill ranges, all strik¬ 
ing approximately east to west and rising but little above the wide plateau-like valleys 
between them. Water is fouixd in springs at the first three stages (Pei-tan-tzfi, Hung-liu- 
yiiaD, Ta-ch’uau), and subsoil drainage is reached by wells, not more than fi to 8 feet deep 
at Ma-lien-ching-tzn and Hsing-hsing-hsia. It is probably not without reason that the 
boundary between the provinces of Kan-su and Hsin-chiaiig or C’hinese Turkestan is fixed 
now close to Hsing-hsing-hsia ; for beyond, the character of the ground changes and dis¬ 
tinctly for the worse. Much of bare rocky ledges and of detritus is passed on the next two 
marches to Sha-ch’iiaii-tzu and K'n-shui, there being a steady descent of some 2,(X'0 feet 
from the avere^ge level of the preceding stages. Vegetation even of the humblest sort 
becomes increasingly rare and the water decidedly brackish, as the name of K'u-^hui 
“ Bitter Water,” rightly indicates. 

But it is the next march to the station of Yen-tun which is most dreaded of all by 
Chinese we.\darers. For a distance of some 35 miles it leads down over absolutely bare 
gravel 8lo])es into a great depression or trough lying at its bottom some 1,500 feet below 
the level of K'u-shui. Totally devoid of water or shelter of any sort, this long march is 
attended with risks both on account of the great summer heat here experienced and the 
icy north-east gales to which it is expovscd in the winter and spring. Carcases of transport 
animals mark the route all the way from K’u-shui ; nor are losses in human Uvea unknown 
here. From Yen-tun another march, over similar gravel wastes but much shorter, brmgs 
the traveller to the springs of Chang-liu shui'in the 1 : 3,000,000 map is a 
misreading), at the southern edge of a wide belt of loess ground receiving subsoil water 
from the snows of the Karlik-tagh and covered with abundant scrub and reed-beds At 
Chang-liu-shui the first tiny patch of Hand cultivation is met, and after two more marches 
the town of Hanii or Kiunul is reached in the central oasis. 

With these topographical features of the route the essential points in the story of Hsiian 
tsang’s desert journey can be proved to be in close accord. Ihis agreement is all the more 
remarkable in view of the avowedly imperfect text of Hui-li’s ‘ Life * and the impossibility 
of checking its statements from Hsiian-tsang’s own travel records. A variety of details 
and personal touches strongly support the impression that Hui-li gathered his graphic 
accomit of the desert adventures from the Master's own lips and has reproduced it wdtli 
faithfulness. We know too rnueli of Hsiian-tsang’s pious ardour and naive credulity to 
mistrust the few references to supernatural incidents ; they ob\iously reflect genuine 
subjecthe illusions such as coiulitioiis of intense strain and real peril were most likely to 
produce in a mind so devout and fervid. 

From Hui-li’s narrative of the journey we gather the following main facts (cf. Julien, 

" Vie de H.,’ pp. 23 sqq,; Beal, ‘ Life of H.,’ pp. 18 sqq,). Forsaken a short distance beyond 
the Su-lo Ho, by the young barbarian who was to have acted as his guide, the pilgrim 
moved ahead alone, guiding himself by the bones of dead animals and the droppings of 
horses along the track. Msions of anr.ed hosts moving in the distance caused him alarm. 
But seeing them disappear on closer approach, he recognized that they were vain images 
created by the demons. Obviously mirages are meant such as I frequently observed 
on my first few marches beyond An-hsi. After covering 80 li Hsiian-tsang arrived at the 
first signal-tower. In order to pass it imobserved he hid himself until nightfall. \Mien he 
tried then to replenish his water-bottle from the water near the tower he was shot at with 
arrows by the men on guard. On declaring himself a monk come from the capital thev 
took him liefore the commandant of the po.<it. 
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Thiif , A fiAtiv-i' uf TutL-hyiii)|£. WAiig-Ii«iiiiJi{t Hv imnicit clm^rly ^jcniiijiinl iilni. flrkvini; 

rtfrilicfl hii4 iiliautity vk iih Vi'diiU-liv |ii[griiii in ]P4-Iiic]i tif Ilit Ijiw, hbiiut whfirn a mixirt 
had reached him frum finng-<ihau. hf* Mt pity nmi gavi^ him a hiTurtiy rt^^ptJon. ITav^ing 
frulcd iQ persuade him 10 teiurriL, he dufceted him iii the murrung tu t>riicerti ti> thv /mirfA 
Umor commanded |jy a relflUvc of ^JH^arriviag iheie ihv Mim*. njpfit Hflilaiidpumg 

piL^f^erl tliroii|(b i+riiiilnr exptTliMue. He l»y mi jr^rtow nliat hy the guard and 

llif<n taken befnn^ the riiuiiiiundHnt. (in ret^jviiig ibe incHKetgi' id Wang^hAiaTig the ohlrcr 
pnrelLint bnirpitahlf* welciime^ hut wnrneci him lint Id appriiiLeh rte fifth ai^td lAfiit wat^h- 
t<iw'er. it \k^ h«bl h,y im^n of liolrnt ifi'^poattioiL Imdead he vyas lulviml tii gn fn n 
j^prin^p II hnnihci! U uf!^ enlloii reA-mii-eA*iiaii* Spring uf tin; Wild Hanni^, "'anfitn 

repli^LnHh hiiF water supply there. 

** A Jrhnift ilinlaJiCf? from there hi? entered the dii#i.'f i odhil n Uieh him a hn^ih 

Ilf HCH^ fi »nil which in auciont tliiii'ifr truiCAlh'i] Shti-h^tur (lu^ * River nf ^anil.' thi<^ nern 
dii+rt; nohhtr liinlH rinr i^uiMlriipedpi, nar nmtnr iinr pai<1nrr * ' In thifl di jccrf ihr pu^un im- 
veiLi^r w&K trouhlcd again liy duirionie viRiunM, i.r, frnm which he protected hho^oir 

hy reading hb favfmriie naori'd iost| the Prajfli^-paTaniitA Sntm, After having voveMil 
a hundred h| he lo*rt hln wav and failed to lind the ** Spring o! tho IV ild Horevs.” To Qfhi 
to idi dlatjre^ he dropped ihe big water-akm he hJut been given *it the fourth tower and 
hn preciuue content'^, " ihhiidc** 5* the route mpuiv long dfloure, lie wj longer kimw whirJi 
difoulioti to folluw. He then iii^^wnt to turn hack to the i^at. towards the funrlh idgnal- 
tower. ' But after having thue proeceded for 10 h ho thought of hJji oath rot to take hta 
Mu'Ay iitpiiii caMtwiinia until hc had reaehed India, ‘ Thrrenpon forv'cnily pra.^ing lo Xtihh* 
\dii (Avaio-kitesSTaiwjhw fh reeled: huiwelf to the north-west. Looking all remind Koiian'only 
liniil1uai» plftltVi without dincDViu-ing a trace of uiifii tir horw*!*.^^ At ni|lit ho w aa trouhled 
bv ligliLA lit. by wicked spirit n, and hi daylhiitr hy terrilile HLodHlormH, In the midAt Of 
thcAu AuVere hin hcati reruidiurd a Atraiigvr lu Rut hr hudrrrd CTuel 1 01 merit a 

frnni lluJ^t. 

After iiaTing tbun tmveiled for four nights imd five day-ii withomt water he lay dow ri 
e.UmuairiL In the inkldlc Of iho VitHi night after fert'cut prayers lu AvalnkiteftVArtt ho left 
fi^froAhiHl hy a ciHil bfeeci% uud then rouitd re^i ui iheirt A divine vjP-ion iiren tii a 

dreatn rouA^l hini tn a f rvHh effurtv After r-liuii t 111 Ir hi A horAv, whirh aliii hart fmitid irtrength 
til gilt on itfi logA ftpftini suddenly tumid into anntlier dii-eetioii. and after n few nmrr 
cai ri^ him to tt pAtoh of green piuLure. When li<' hiul nl lowed hiH hnrbi* to rpud 

^ 1 ,™ ahiiut on, he dweoviftvil a piMsl of wflur And renlii^d tbal he wan kavi^I 

Ifcwiiig halted n doy fl t thitr nputphe eojitUuird liiB ioiinicy with a fri ^h supply of water and 
Inddef, fttid Alter iwo inure day* uiiieFged frOtU th^ dci^rl and arrivpfl nt I wii or Humj. 

If wc eompare uuniiUiarb^ct;! aetount of llfiiian'tHkug'e deiiierl eroubiiig with the 
rbctual Uipogrophy o| the route fniiii An 'lull to HaTui, wa cannot fail to recfignhsc their t 
iHJCoTti in t^ontial pointu ai wrll m ail obvionn iiwfiina (n the tf^ of ihe * I Jfc. ' Thi& iiiuki*i 4 
tko pdgiurt pro^icid in u HMiglu march frotn the hrM BignuLtower to the fourth But ihiA 
ih olfiarly ki CoivtTMlictloti w ith tho preirioufliy c|initrd piwjsuge of llic*LiIe,^ wlicih reeordn 
ilio inforiitAtion givciii to H^ilatelBattg at Kiiii-chou ' *'To tin- riorlli-wrr^t bcyoiul thJfe 
BAtrmr thefts are five bigmU-towcrik. - » . They urc IW H npartp om; friiui *hc other.** \\p 

Lhui obliged to ftfeSiUnc ihal II(siltin-tJ!B«g in reality hjwl f o covor four marches from the 
river heloTD reBoUng the fourih teaver, and that in the narraUve prvFCfilrct hy the vxiAvt 
tfrt i^vo of ihe^ niATcht'w ha'^'u hwui left Uiiruco-tdefl. 


It ^ s fresiuwit Ui-nlgTiAtiim Enr d««art lai!4t{tlw iji^yimil ili* Kautu hrmltir. 
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Once ftllwing for this lucutiu, wliicJi iinforruiurtely iti* only two IritiUfiit ewunter- 
part# ip tile * Ufa ' and m uaally iwcountcd for by the tsxtaai wuuditiuii <af its tcl:t, we eoti 
««iJy tratfl the lit&gevi utid inoldctita ei The deneit jourui-y- Thnt the po$itiOt) Intilceteil 
for the flnfl; eignnl'tuwcr cltftrly peinta to the. preacpl Fcht nil■{£))» the Hrflt' fituge from An. 
hjM, liitM baea ^lioHi] nbovc. The 4t)0 fi ri'chuiiiril Irwu the •'^U lo ifo to the fifth aignal-towir 
are in reamrkuhly exact ogTcement with (Ifidiijle# PtArehmg dirtance rccnided by cydomuler 
uii uiir jouriivy from the river to Hyiiig-hdiTg-hei*, the fifth halthig-jilfttr on the present 
n>!ul, Tlie alalcmoivt about the dreaded Mo-ho-yen deaert extending beyond the filth 
aigiod-lower 1# in iterlcct Mcord w'ilh the msrkril change for the woraO wliieh the ehamoter 
of the ground exhibits afirr we k«ve IIJ!tng-hHng-h»ifl. Xor le it dlHimdl to prove that 
ail the mottw of-fact indieatious whieU the lULrrative of HsCftadsang-e wperiencea Lti th(e 
desert furnhibes, arc fully voiiSistent wilh wbdl the map fthows us. 

We rend there ihdl the troveUrr, having been advised to evotd the filth signal tOPer, 
i.e. HdPg hsing'heio, tumed off from the main route nt tlie fourth lower in order to reach 
tile ■' Sjpriitg ol the Vt'ild Horses.” at a flj»(1aiice of 100 fi. When he failed tp find this and 
thought of regaining the fourth tower, hr ia itnid to have iumml br-ck to iKe eaut for a nIiort 
while. This niakt'o it quite clear ihpt the I'eA wio rA'ifnfl iqiriiig tn which he IumI been 
difeelcd mmrt.have Jain in a westerly direction. Knv m liKik at Uie Ruastait TraPfi-liomlsr 
map I'hows that the route from Tiui-liuang lo If ami. na surveyed by t'aptain Boborovsky's 
expedition, passes at s diotance of about 30 mi lea weBt of Ala-lien'chingdtsri before joining 
tho An‘h«i-Hftmi roail at K'u-KliUi.awl that one ol iu haUing.pJaces witli water is to he 
found at about tltat diKiauee to the w'i'sl-iH»rih.we»t of Ma llen-ehing-tsft, '[hu« the 
ixlsfceiiw. in the pa**! or preaeul. Of O spring approximately in the paid lion indieafed for the 
Yeh-ma-eh’ijftn vhich Hsflaii-teang vainly wmght for. becomes very probthlu. That 
the pilgrinr ui^tuidrd faded to find it is an exiwriitice with whteh 1 bfcwme only tuo oltoii 
<Wid pninlidly fumliiar myiwlf when we raiule our way in September 1014 oeroHfl iincxplarptl 
portion B of the kbuiterit Fti-ahnn (ef, f/toqraphkal Jolimuf. -Jt^, p. 

In any eiwo it in certain that il at the jinstnlday A wayfarer from An-hsi had reaxon to 
avoid obc^ntiwn at Hsing hsing-hsia he conid do no hilit r than leftve ihe main route at 
Mifc-lien-dting-taiu and strike to the west-norfh-weni. He nOuJd have to oto** there a con. 
-friuuatlon'of w’liftl appears to he the highest of the deeayrd bill tauges of the Pel-ehan, the 
one which the iiiain rofttt p-isse# in tortUOns gorges jnst above Hsing-hsing-heiO. On sneh 
ground it irimld obviously he diihcuU to follow a Btiwight line, ond this eifoumstancc may 
well acrount for the passuiK in the nATrativc telling us ihal “ as the roTite made Jong dolours 
he no longer knew which direction to follow.” After vainly searching for the " Spring of 
the Wild Horses," and a brief altempt to regain the foiirlh tower, we are told that Hfliiim- 
tsang turned rcBolutc-Jy to the uurlh-ucsl, and fontinued his journey iindaiintcd hy thirst 
luid the pvriJe of the desert, It was a resolve needing all the religious fervour and courage 
of the grest pilgririi, but it was also the wisest course to fnllirw—for one who knew how to 
kwp up thut bearing. .4iul that Hsuan-twug fully posiu^sstd lhat instlnd of the coiaposs, 
m> prcvolsni aiiiong Chinese of whatever cojidition, is abmulantly proved hy the loiu>gm 
phical rwuDhi he hw left us lo his tUi-yil-chi.' 

As the map shows, this oonrse to the north-west wa# buuiid to carry the traveller oerf^M 
the tittcrly barren grs vel gUds about K’u shiil down to the Yeii-tuq depression, iinil beyond 
this to the south-eoatern edge of the loess beJt, w here flubsoildrainagu from tho Kerlik-togii 
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TJII>: IKDXaS AiiTlQDABV 


t iAVr, UJit 


'(*ip)rart9 vcguLKtiiin. Wn jure toja ihal on iHa |jn>gnM^ JicrtM> iJui l!r>>lio-3ren dcAcrt ho woni 

without «*kr for ^J.ur night* and fivt dayp. unttt after the retwhiTis n»i of thn fifth night 

hi» haitty tuount carriod him a few miSiw l»yond to iMiitim and w-atiif in a [hkiI, Here wo j 

And oncti ngsun thn ajijirommaie ilifelartea nwSsnuing, m iiulImtiHl try tha record of i ls« * LjJe.* 

M elowly jjoiwordnjit with tin- artnaj toiingntiby a» w« rooid reawna hly ; f/jr wo Im™ I 

se4ti that on tltu prcMtit Minrenn iwwf fire marehf'H aro nredad to liring tho iravellur ftuin 
Ma-liiTt^ohJliR.tlu. f.*., thn finiilb pignftUtowSr, to Chang-Siu-aivui, tha finn )4iu.v with 

Mjjriiig WAlor and verrhim on tlia ffsnii side, the total raarolitnic tlivtanra amoitntiujif tn t<Hl 

milbw. 

Thero am hkete to have l^en mih iheu ue toiw ott t]i« regular rwUe loading from iho 
fifth nwlcb^tatiou hi Hami. in pwitiotw wmtDiwndmg, or iwax, to Slm-chuna-tisfi, K'ti* . ' 

J<hm, \en tun. But bow diflirqlt. if nflt tiu{)u«iihlf), it wowM have been fw Hjiuiin-tflana, 
onco off the oafavan tnit-fc. tn find thon. t bnow only too welt fr(,m „iy own pettowJ exijc* i 

nonce on aimitai* desurt groowL TJk* llm ho followwl olirintoJy br more or bfw parnHol 
to the route. Vet thU might jo»-iIy luvre renjoifiod htddan from him even If ttppfmwhctl 
within A fw rnlk>, 

ii vm^ tho ^cFini (fT Im-til nf hh luiiriHi whU^h enjibii^cl H^iinfi-tj^ng tn tho piuI 
to tcfc-ii the *avi(tj{ apring Iwforc iomimhbg to Ihiert nnd eifliatietiort, dljftiurtJy atrengthao i 

jay' tadklln Uiu aathentwity tif the rrwonl a* iwnamtod by JtuJ4i. We hare been tolil in 
a lwfui« biw wfinn ptoporing fta- hb adventure at Ktia-ihou, had wwclv. by * ' 

oaclrange her hb own, w iin**.l tfiia horw fmm nii " old Inrhafhin '' who Imd riildvn it mom 
than fifteen ttiruH to Ifumi and Imch (wjc aboya. p, lb). Th.‘ rmnurknlde way in which 
Jiormsi and eanieb fn iho con -awil wairr and grilling for wmsiderohht dintericoa, tjr 

onrrvwitly lijctato enelt placea reniiMnhered frqni pnwjoii* vieita b icio well known to nrcil niir 
purointd tifidiiiiony. But I may wnil refold cldA jyj leganL* the bet tJtai a Uorao truiund uj ij 

liooOft tra vjd may in the cold .d a Ontnl Xil^n winter well go on for five dny^ w ithotit water. J 

On my enautiug of tbo Trtktnrnalmn (o thn Kmja Bivur end our fow pimka l ould not Iw ! 

wateiwtl for hilly four dajw (emt ‘ ft^cft Cathay.' 2. pp atH y^t, jutiging from Utelr li 

CMndition wln-n we at Imtl itnirit tho rivar, Hipy j^l^ayy hare hrlrl cral foe a er,ujJn 

of day» longi'r fft b true, they tievitr rithbn tm tide do^ preiainR,) It moit ohm 
la* niitdl that tlie gnSng On tlio untftFrm growl alopee nnd |jUteaiLa uf the Ftal-e)uin ia 
far leoa tiring to honws mwl Iji men. ton. than iti© croneinB of itiiiui-covnrc4l atv^ in 
TiikliijmikAh h 

The aecinrooy of thojuirratlvo pra^rvwl b (hr • IJfo ' aii« rt» itoclf to th« t for tha 
two mom day) whbh it mukea Ibnaii-baug upend tn mth More roaehiiig Hand eortw- 
pond eitactly to the two iimrchM now rockunml frojii Chang liiMhui to Kami town a I 

nidotme of oonm ft5 miliie. Thtw we doMe the Htopy n*. hnnderj down in (ho * Lib ’ wjib 
tl» gratifying osiuronwi tbnt i.vim tluaiiiittal ehapt^-r ol the pllflrim'a trovnb. wliirJi b 
viow of Urn grove perils amt qiiiwt.miraeuloue r.wnpo it rreordH mtghi muit n^dUv have 
hmt {tj*df 10 exo^nitioii iind flat ion, bui iclainml in Kiii-li'i) nnmt.ioin i|,e fnnii in vHiK-1 
(he Maetet of the l^iw tiirA'rir b likely to have told it, v i 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NiZ.llI SHAhI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

Br LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

{Continued from p. 8.) 

Ef. —Ak account of Mamoom KhYija Jahin’s attendance on the Kino, and 

OF THE MABBIAOE OF HIS DAUGHTER TO ONE OF THE PRINCES. 

It has alrea<ly been mentioned that Ratangian, the brother ofMaWidum giyaja Jahan, 
bad complained to the king of his brother’s oppression and had taken refuge at court, and 
that MaMiddro Khvaja Jahan, when the king went to punish him, had fled and taken refuge 
with ‘Adil Shah, and had then fled to Gujar4t. Ma^dum Wiyaja Jahan, having now 
obtained a passport and safe conduct by the influence of some of the courtiers, joineil the 
court and made his submission to Burhan X^am Shah. 

The king decided to restore toMayidum ^yaja Jahan, Parenda, which was his fief, and 
by \v&y of attaching him to himself, to obtain one of his daughters in marriage for Miran 
Shah Haidar. Having laid the matter before his amirs, he ordered a pavilion fit for the mar¬ 
riage feast to be constructed in that neighbourhood. IVhen this had been completer!, the 
king occupied it and ordered the astrologers to fix an auspicious day for the wedding, and 
w hen this had been done, Mran Shah Haidar and the daughter of Ma^idum Wiyaja Jahan 
were married according to the rites of Islim and a great feast was held. A robe of honour 
was bestowed on Ma}*dfjm j^vaja Jahan, and the fortress of Parenda was restored to him 
by au order imder the royal seal. 

The king passed the rainy season of that year in peace and festivity at Parenda and 
when the rains were over, re-assembled his army and, having informed Sadashivarava cf 
Vijayanagar of his intention, marched against Bijapfir. 

.Sadashivaraya, who had been continuing his nmsuccessful siege of Raichur, when he 
heard of Burhan Ni^m Shah’s intention, marched on Bijapfir with his army and joined 
Burhan Ni,i^m Shah before Bijapfir.**® 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shfih, from fear of tbearmy of Abmadnagar, shut him.self up in the citadel 
of Bijapfir and was besieged there by the armies of Abmadnagar and Vijayanagar. The 
heavy artillery' of Alimadnagar waslirought against the citadel and maintained an incessant 
fire against its walls. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was in no wise slothful in his defence of the 
fortress, but displayed great valour and energy, and thus the siege continued. Every morn¬ 
ing the fire of the siege guns began afresh and was silenced only at night. 

LII.—.4n ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS WHICH CAME UPON BuBHAN NizAM ShaH 
AND CAUSED HIS RETURN FROM BiJipfiR. 

WTiile the siege was in progress, Burhan Nizam Shah fell sick and had to take to his 
bwl. The learned Persian physician Qfisim Beg, who enjoyed great confidence after the 
king’s death, advised him that it was unwise to remain in the field or to continue the siege, 
and proposed that peace should be made and that the king should return to Ahmadnagar! 
As this proposition was supported by the amirs and the officers of the army, the king accepted 
it, and agreed to return to Abmadnagar and to remain there until God restored his health 
sufficiently to allow of his attacking Rjapfir again. He therefore sent a message to 
Sadfishivaraya mforming him of his intention to abandon the siege, and Sada.«hivarava 
marched from Bijfipfir for Vijayanagar. 

lao This invasion of the BijapOr kingdom, in 1554, is described by Firishta as Burhan Ni*am Sh4h’s 

last campaign against Kjftpur, but according to him Ibrahim ‘Idil Shah did not stand a siege in the citadel 
of BijApiir, but fled to the fortresa of Panhftla. 
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BiirWn SltAui Whaii iln?ii mtumetJ to AJ.iiuadnaaar, vhtre «to nt't-ii wtiFitJi ntiicb 
jioy hy lit# H'liy iranie to ]»y Ihfir rcipcctj. toUiin, but oltbiOggb he look bts scat 

VIILL- ihroTief wcakiiini biiiint<iuc«t day by ilay luv) he \vm ntt«>oki>rl hv a varioty «f 

ngiimst whMi tljr j^hill o{ the physiobufe wa« trf no nvoil, 

LUI.—Aif AccdysT or thc 0(.‘as&els nutih ekv the fiilmcilh HuFouii nit or 

Bi'nirlrt Nigiai iSitia, amd of the t!f» ur that aff.iia. 

HtotOrkiL. „f Urn “Sultajii vf iJits Dskaii rtktc that Biirliaiv Xij^tn ifliilli hiwt hj\ soiw.m 
txicJl uf whom wrtA Worthy of a crown and ft throno, (t) Minui tSfiili Ffu-Miiii ons IhFoldtel 
Vjti hikI > fla «ltl«rior to his brotb«s iu wLiiduiii, g(‘n«rmuiy, muI bmvifry. Atoiit of the 
•irntr-f sml oflict-rw «jf iitAto. hot cspccLaJLy Q4tim Beg ami the xv^^t nf the foivigners, 
ut-re In hn-utir «d hiA olevntioii to ihi* throJVC-. X«l cahid (3) 'Abdul Quilir, oil ivhoDi 
IhirhAn. Xisaiii S^alt, fnr iho love which ho bore to litui. Imtl heKiowed mi niwl an 

iimbrclJo, ami whn luut marrwd a flnughter of BaryA ‘TmAfl Shah. TheliojMmr which the 
kmg luAl lK«tLm«l on him iuditccfl the p<‘OpJc to think Umi he w ail deatiiwd for the thromv 
ouil Ilk Jnuirlngc h(t«l Mfcugtliriieil hk posdtioii. Xt-ni came (3j Mtriin Slmti 'All, who wna, 
through hi- mother, tlio uranawn of Isiui'iJ Adil Shhh. XvAt cumn f-i) ACnjii SJiiih 
^ftWiir. who* mariittgo to the thiiigbtcr of AlaWidtini SiPilJii .luhaji ha« been irotitfijiwtl. 
Tiifii 4»nte Miraii MiihaminAd Bihtir, who JImI muI took n-fogo ivitJt (bn'diiiii 'Adil tsiifih 
iLiiilwyct (A.K. A.I 1 . latllj living. Thoji (ULIIUI (dj ailnlii fUiti/tiihjuuJj*. 

Of all these wes tlic two moat worthy of thn throne were Uiiin Shfth Hg«dii arut inrhn 
‘Abdnt t^lir, of whuni the latter wa* at fimt thafaviHirite of thv king, who lor the hve that 
liohorc hliJi, h£':-towt'rl on Mtn ftU Uiuhiellji nml an ^f46dir and tfius fiistittgULiilii.Hl hint ahove 
Itb Ijtoihcr. lAlor« hotrever, nht-ri BnrhAii XtsaUi isiiiiL waiigni(1e<l Into the way of truth 
aoil b«auio a convert co the religion of the tweivt ImfitiisL, ahrin Sliiili lliiwim' vtho waa 
prctlc^LiiiK^fl to hfl|iptoejiain both worlds, and to the kijigtlom. folloui^ hk ewiitipJe, while 
JIhAn ‘Akiiil led «»tray by the »ui worthy hhiolAiiA Hr Slukiiiirniiil. rtrciiTioHidy 

refiiH«l to aceept the faith and became ilkalTcctetl ttniatd* hi« father, ami waa awailing 
ail ojjportiimty of rwinc in rebolliun m’fl throwing tlio kingitcim into conruHlon, The kinu 
^tutftlly ivithdrew hk favour from iUrftti 'AIjiiuL Qmilrnndiunr biolined u'hoJIy to AlirAit 
Shall yiisHin, whom he ireater} with more liouoor inith In puhiie uiul In private though an 
h matter of pn-rautioii. be Htlll gave Mbun ‘Abilid Qmlir a plate bcHule hiinseif h, darbw 
and Mir ho jlhhh Ku^atii a place behltul hlttiHelf. He iteierminMl, rtt the wme time, I hat 
iMIraii Sh^li HitMihi idioubl suoeecd him ttii liic thmiie. 

For «hk rensoii the iwo prineea were ejctremely lealoiu of each olher aiul tliHre wm rK-r- 
peluul enmUybetHCcii them. The king gave tlie fort of BauJaiAbiitl toilErari AtKlol QiUlir 
Jmuiir to MJriui5?hfilifIusaia,,»mi PAJj to Hr^n SiuUi ‘AH. awl cotablkU«i’a rtijo that 
oheitevvr till-ro>'al army tvwemhkd f or an CTIuMlttfon. lliu princes i-huubl hr n^xensht from 

laj Ftrirfata til, S3Sitpw< tlu* foUnwing Uk anil ctnwuAien uf Uio Mnu. at hajhiu A'i.Ajn ahifaT 
^ .Te .f’' «eurt«.,Ln ; (3 >tSMh • .Hi, t,y ijibi ijaufihe.4.of 

IsTi ^ j.hiiL iU(. Dakaati 

rrbaL.vg.Ht™ Khu.Ulbit.LK who 

Ilk ^V- * ‘kip. nm tlillL.r uLuluriallj- f«m Firlsi.ruV 

t|«,aLiL.™aiKDakiu«Ei.,.l HMtlf, 'dbchiJ tjadk. TUfl 

with D.rya ‘Iraki m Hcrar. 
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^ 

Xuw thiit tfio king', U^ahh ««, f«mi.g «n4 tfmt hr u« (Mfitni Brc ,„h fhr r..^ 

lll» ,»nplf. Th^y U.„rf„e »pp,OMl.«d U,, Ufag „„i ;, J 

Hieir ».lviTO «,l u.„„, ..c„.*ji„g|j, ^ ‘>“(! 

Mirnii ffJiuli Air n.t yuc« t,|,rtyp«i Hir ««lor mul n'tirctt to hw fort of PAlt . i » ■ 

AlnluJ QAdtr wft^ HiMpioIouii of th(f motives) of the a tint n ami rlelaypd tiu (iMMirturT' h 

«... I.. »™M .Kt. to to ,K. ..„.« MirA., 

T' *"“' 1“ “ • PO«ti'm «> nak« j.™! !.!■ .Wm. irtn Sh*h' n* 

diviuod his iniODCion «nl sahl that ho ftoidd not I..aa- *1 '■ i ™ atmain 

didir hsol, with eiiaton., flnrt doportM/or 

Quhjiu aud nthOfti i)f the amtr^ ^^mtW odvissod iflriin •itliAJA H..«' 
li-ftPe the eapifAl uulil *Ah)h.l il^li, hntl dopart^i, coSect T 

a« noon luf ‘Abdul Qfidir iu»d left jw tW.rrh h<. ^ t- ^ tKWpsanU dfl]MMt 

a 4msJJ hiKly of hum; .md took the ron-i lo iJaulinihftil imt h.J f eolJ«ted 

Tckxi, which was) oitenvatd, k.towu sTS!. ^ ^ v.lisgo of Otomi, 

o. j“:: :rrj::;;r”r 

.hy. ,...,Li o„.,„ 

OtoM.™, .Utl to .,»r tho r,.«. Tto,„ .h., .I,,,,, Zl 7 'Ib 

FomgnorK. drawn np in order. ntaroh«l o„t anti the prlnee aJd 

him. Ahhoi4jh ,iio«t of the Bakanit) Jiad «vorti to ,up,>ort i0rikn 
joined iOran Shih Husain, an-l not a man shewed nnv il l T'"' 

Huaain had poastewion of all the depbamst and anUtem soihat 

Although IflrJlii ‘Abdul t^ir h„mt| that thp atuied strength nccessarv to cml l i - 
to gam the fcnjgd™ had outof his control, hc cdeavouSd 7^7. iTj 

by vnloim, aud oHer^i his troop, lo advatme to the attack ^nZ SV 

mlvanoftl against them and defeated them, and hEFriiti ‘AbiluJ Q4db^ / ^ 

refuge hi flight. ^Vhen the snn «t. hh. follinvem cleaned T" 

ways, ftiul hh) elrphants, horses, nmlirella, and 4ft^r. fell into theliart^ 

IttjsAln. Jliran Abdul Qiidtr then, with One elephant and a frw ai). \ 

with great diffiouJty, Ui Berar. " made hi$ way 

When the enemy wm defeated, HTfail HbWi Husain opiered hi« . , • 

puw,^ the fugitives, and by way of precaution: kepthiaarmv uivdeT^, alTlr®’'"’"' 
.|«1 J.1 IB, htoto,ll 4l,mo„M till tootoi, u Zmitoj h,'to,nt to^ hf 

™.ni.y !.«»«,., )n,i,. Rhtt Htooin Mi,i„ .,vi,f„| U4.lto|^.ZZk T,’“‘“'‘ 

.a ta»k and Ma»l.k«l, that JtWn■AWm Quit Hod|.to„ d^tawd oirt 
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and that JBran Shall Husaui ha<l come to pay his respects. The king, whose breathing 
was laboured, no longer had the power of speech, but he looked on the face of his eldest 
son and .shed tears. 

LIV. —^The Death of BcTUtitJ Nwi.M ShIh. 

After Miran Shah Husain hail paid his respects to his father, Burhan Nbt^i Shah’s 
spirit took flight for its abode in Paradise, and the amtra, the oflScers of state, and the ladies 
of the haram were plunged into grief. The amira, having arranged for the washing of the 
late king’s body and for the funeral ceremony, buried him in the Rau^ah garden, which is 
the burial place of the Nizam Shahi family. The body was afterwards exhumed by order 
of Husain Nizam Shah and was sent to Karbal4 where it was buried near the shrine of the 
Imam Husain. The death of Burhan Nizam Shah I occiu-red, according to the best known 
accounts, on Muharram 24, a.h. 901, (Dec. 30, 1553). In that year died three great kings 
who had not their equals in Hindustan, nay, in the whole world, and a learned man w rot 
the following verses as a chronogram for their death: 

•At one time came the decline of three kings from whose justice Hind was the abode of 

peace. , 

The first wasMahmfid, king of Gujarat, who, like his kingdom, was in the pride of youth. 
The second was Islim Shah the king of Dibit, who in Hindfistan was a lord of the 
fortunate conjunction; 

The third was Nizflm, that’Bahri king, who was seated asking in the Dakan. If you 
ask me the date of the death of these three kings, 1 answer, “ The decline of the kmgs.” »*« 
Burhan Nkam Shah thus reigned over the Dakan for fifty years, and his age at the 
time of his death was 58 years, for he ascended the throne when he was eight years of 

age, in a.h. 918 (a.u. 1512-13).*** But Goil knows the truth. Burhan had, according 

to all accounts, six sons, as has been already mentioned. 

When llir&n ‘Abdul QMir fled from Miran Sh4h Husain, he went to Berar in the hope 
of obtaining assistance from Darya ‘Imad Sh4h, who, in obedience to an order from 
Husain Nizam Shah, requested him to leave his country, which he did, and went to BijApfir, 
where he remained until his death under . the protection of ‘Adil Shah. 

!i0r&n Ffliih ‘Ali, who was the grandson of IsmWl ‘Adil Sh4b, was in the fortress of 
Pali at the time of Husain Niwlm Shah’s accession, and let himself down from the wall and 

fil'd to Bijapftr. Here he assumed the umbrella ami dfldbgtr of royalty and marched to 

Sholapflr, but was defcaterl by Husiiin’s army and returned to Bijupfir, as will be described 
hereafter. Mirdn Shah ‘.\ll, like Miran ‘.\l)dul Qarlir, spent the rest of his life in Bljapftr 
and died there. 

Miran Muhammad B4qir was imprisonerl in the fortress of Ch4nd(lr in the early part 
of the reign of Husaiu Nizam Shah and remainerl there until the reign of Murtaza Nizam 

Its This chronogram is very wcU-known and is quoted with variations, by several historians. It 

was compoeed by MaulftnA 6hut&m ‘All QaidAr ShAh, father of the historian Firishta. A better reading of 
• the first hemistich of the fourth couplet is, " The third was NitAm-uI-Mulk Babri.” The chronogram is 
J Ijj) (“ the decline of the Kings ”) giving the date 961. Sayyid ‘Ali very carelessly givea it here as 
(•* the death of the Kings ”) which gives the impossible date 1403. The two Icings besides 
^efaan were MahmOd HI of GujarAt and IslAm ShAh, son of Shir ShAh. of Dihlf. The name of the latter 
is usually corrupted, by imdloh, into Tslim , and sometimes Salim. 

Muharram 24, 961, seems to be too early a date for BurhAa’s death, for according to Firishta 
(ll. 234) it was not until a. h. 961 that he set out for BijApOr ; but perhaps Firishta’s date is wrong. 

ist See page 36, where Sayyid 'Ali places Ahmad's death and BuriiAn’s accession in a.b, 911 

(a.D. 1505-00). 
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8hah I, when he was released by the command of that king and went to Bijapur where he 
still (a.h. 1000= a.d. 1591-92) lives. 

Miraii Sliah Haidar, having been disappointed of assistance from Na?ir-nl-Mulk and 
Milledliin Wjyaja Jahiin. joinefl his brothers m Bijapur, and there died. 

LV. —^I’HE Chabacter of Bcrh^n ShIh. 

Say\nd ‘Ali, after praisuig Burhan Ni^rn Shah for hi.s generosity, his valour, his con- 
veision to the Shi'ah faith, his invariable suceess in war, and other qualities, enumerates 
the forts which he captured. He e.xplains that in the Dakan, qaVahmeAxxs a fort built 
oil a hill, and hitdr, a fort built on a plain. The enumeration Is as follows:—(1) the hill 
fort of Rola Chola, (2) the hill fort of Kachtan, (3) the hill fort of K&tra, (4) the hill fort 
of Anki, (5) the hill fort of Kondhana, (6) the hill fort of Puraiulhar, (7) the hill fort of 
Rohera, (8) the hill fort of Kherdrug, (9) the hill fort of Alang-Karang, (10) the hill fort of 
Ramsej, (11) the hill fort of Aundhi^tya, (12) the hill fort of Markonda, (13) the hill 
fort of Kohej, (14) the hill fort of Bola, (15) the hill fort of Hilholi, (16) the hill fort of 
'I rimbak, (17) the hill fort of Anjtr, (18) the hill fort of Bhorap, (19) the hill fort of 
Karkara, (20) the hill fort of Haris, (21) the hill fort of JOflhan, (22) the hill fort of Antflr, 
(23) the hill fort of Galna, (24) the hill fort of Ch&ndher, (25) the hill fort of Rajdher, 
(26) the hill fort of Pali, (27) the hill fort of Ratangarh, (28) the hill fort of Dhorap- 
VVanki, (29) the hill fort of Vanjarai, (30) the fort of Anhawant, (31) the fort of 
SalapOr, (32) the fort of Parenda, (33) the fort of Qandahar, (34) the fort of Ausa, 
(35) the fort of Kalij’ani, (36) the fort of Manikpnnj, (37) the fort of Kotleval, (38) the 
fort of Ketra, (39) the fort of Bodherd, (40) the fort of Erka, (41) the fort of Sitonda, 
(42) the fort of Taltam, (43) the fort of Tanker, (44) the fort of Lohogarh, (45) the fort 
oI Moraiijan, (46) the fort of Kawanl, (47) the fort of Berwari, (48) the fort of Kamala, 
(49) the fort of SAtkasa, (50) the fort of Morkel, (51) the fort of Anwas, (52) the fort of 
Hatka, (53) the fort of TabAkaba, (54) the fort of Taltam Batyala, (55) Koldeosher, 
(.56) Rajdeoher, (57) Bhisa Anker, (58) Trimbak Banesa. 

Of these forts Antilr and Galna, by reason of the rebellion of Baharji and Danva. 
their commandants, iiassetl out of the (xissessiou of BurhAii Xizam Shah at the time 
when he marched to assi.st SadAshivaraya in the siege of RAichftr, but were recaptured 
in the reign of Husain Ni^m ShAh, as will be related hereafter. 

BurhAn Nizam ShAh built many buildings and laid out many gardens, among them 
the buildings and gardens of the fort of Abmadnagar, which were named Baghdad 
aiul were the royal residence. These buildings and gardens were verv fine. 

There was also the beautiful garden of the old kdriz which was completed by Malik 
A .mailTabrizi. The king also built the almshouse of the twelve ImAms, and other 
mosques and colleges. '** 

m I ha VO not translated Sayyid ‘ AU’s encomium of Buphto Niz Am Sh4h I, which is long and fulsome, 

nor have I attempted to identify all the forts here enumerated. It is probable that the text is corrupt 
in some places. Some of the forts have been noticed before. No. 4, Inld, is probably Ink&i situated i 
20°®'N. and 74*28' E.No. 9shouldbe Alang-Kulang, twin forts situated in 19°36l N. and 73*40' E . No 19 
Trimbak, is situated in 19° 66'N. and No. 36, M&nikpunj, in 20’13'N. and 74°44'E. No 48 Kam&la 

perhaps Oim&re, situated in 20°4' N. and 73°39' E, • » • is 

izs The Bagdad palace was built on the site of the building in which Burh&n had seen the vision 
of Mukammad and the Im4ms. 'The garden of the old kdriz, or underground watercourse, was afterwards 
known as the Bd^-i-Haaht Bihiaht, or “garden of the eight heavens.” The almshouse of the twelve 
Im&ms was plundered by a zealous Sunni oBScer of the imperial army during the siege of Ahmadnairae 
by Sul tin Mur&d and the ^ 
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Burhan Ni.Mm Shah was in the habit of taking couasel with his amirs, niinisters and 
officers of state before entering on any enterprise and in all jnatters of admini-stration. 
His most intimate counsellors were Shah Tahir, Kamil IQian. Miyan. Raja, Partab 
Jtai, and some others. If any one of these happened to be absent when any m.atter was 
discus.se<l, the arguments were, by the king’s command, repeated to him by the other 
counsellors and he was called upon for his opinion. After .Shah Tahir’s fleath 1‘tibar 
14an was admitted to the king's privy council. 

Burhan XiMui Shah was veiy- merciful, and in punishing wTong-doers, never acted 
hastUy or without careful consideration. His forbearance was great, formanv times ‘Abdul 
Qadir, instigated by ill-disposed persons who hated the religion of the twelve Imams, 
plotted against his life and sometimes even came to court with (he intention of making an 
attempt on his father’s life, but though all this was discoveretl to the king, he never made 
any attempt to seize and imprison the conspirators, but ignoretl them. He used, however, 
to tell Miran .Shah Husain, in whom he had the greatest confidence, f.f this matter; and 
when he went to his private apartments to take his ease, Miran Shtih Husain always 
mounted guard there, and whenever ‘Abdul Qadir made any attempt to enter, he was 
frustrated by his ehler brother. 


.4nother of Burhan Nizam .Shah’s chantcteristics was his exact and niethodiwil appor¬ 
tionment of his time, both for busine.ss and amusements. Mlien he h.ad finished his morn¬ 
ing prayers, the jesters wouhl apiK*ar,and the king would amuse himself for a while with 
them. Then he wouhl dress, and the »naAa//<Wrs »*« would come, and he would continue 
to amuse himself with jesting until the councillors arrived. .Alter sitting with his council¬ 
lors, he would mount his horse and ride forth and inspect the elephant stables, the stobles, 
and the workshops, and would approve what was being done well and point out what wa.s 
being done ill. He woiild then return and have his morning meal and would amuse hintself 
the while with jesting. .After the meal he would transact business of state, and decide cases, 
inquiring personally into all administrative ami revenue matters, and also into all que.stiqn8 
of holy law, with the help of the learned men who were present. Religious discussions often 
took place at court and the king often discussed ably on religious questions, so that the 
guests at this feast of reason and flow of soul found ample fo<Kl provided. Learned men and 
disputants, officers in charge of departments, all assembleil. The officers got the ordejs, 
which they had ready, past the signet and made their representations regarding them ; the 
learned men held disputations, and musicians and singers of Hindflstan aiul Wiurasan 
enlivened both the ear and the wit by their music and songs. The king used to speak on all 
subjects in such wise that all w ho heard him were delighted, ami he would put asi.le all cere¬ 
mony. He would then retire for a short time to rest, and when he aw oke, the musicians and 
singers would again be summoned and hew'ould sit and listen to them and talk with them 
and make interpolations in their songs, and jest with them. In theaftenioon he wouhl go 
to his prayers ivgain, and when the lamps were lit, the courtiers, councillors, and officers of 
state again assembled, and untU the fourth hour of the night were engagerl in discussing 
and deciding affairs of state and in relating anecdotes and uttering wdtticisms. After these 
had been dismissed, the mimes were sometimes brought in, and the king would engage in dis¬ 
course with them till ten o’clock. Sometimes again the camp boys would be brought in and 
set to wrestle with one another and to abuse one another, when they would use expressions 
which both delighted and astonished the king. At one, or two o’clock, the king would retire 
to rest, and agam, when the sun rose, the same round of duties and pleasures would follow. 


l» Mahnttdara were either officers io charge of quarter* of the city or Governors of 

probably* in this caeo. the former. 


rural districts. 
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The king never dejiarted from this routine, and even in the field, when the officers of the 
guard had to attend for orders, and •n-hen writing ha<l to be done at night in the matter of 
issuing orders for the drawing xip of troops, neither these duties, northeilaily round already 
mentioned were neglected. The king would ride out aiui inspect in persoir the defences, 
the gun-carrhvges and waggons and the jmsitions of all the troops in camp, lest intervals 
should be left unguarded, and wo»iId issue orders to remedy defects. Nothing escaped 
his eye and nobody could venture to be out of his place by a hair’s breadth, or to display 
any lack of vigilance. At all great feasts, on birth-days, and especiallj' on the birthday 
of the prophet, great banquets were held, at which food and flrmk of various kinds were 
served to the whole army. The Sayyids, from the love which the king harl to the house 
of the prophet, were specially honoured, for he pourerl water over their hands himself. 
This laudable custom established by Burhan Ni,iAm Shah is still (a.h. 1000=a.d. 1591-92) 
observed by his successors. Every petition presented during the days on which these 
feasts were held receh'ed the king’s special attention, and it rarely failed of receiving a 
favourable reply, no matter from whom it came, and gifts and robes of honour were 
freely distributed. These cu.stoms are still observed by the Nimm Shahi dynasty. 

(To be continued.) 

ARYAN MOTHKR-RIOm’ ? 

By PROFESSOR H. J. ROSE. 

Introductory Note by the Editor. 

[ I have much pleasure in bringing the following remarks and the request accom¬ 
panying them to the readers of the Indian Antiquary in the hope that some of them 
may be able to helj) him in what he wishes to achieve. 

Jlr. Rose desires to have evidence—Ancient and modern—sent him from India to 
prove or disprove the existence there now, or at any time, of Mother-right among the 
population usually classed as Arj^an (as distinguished from Dravidian, Aboriginal and 
non-Arj’an), ».e., among that part of the population which is allied to the Indo-Germanic 
races. Mr. Rose*, on the present evidence available, does not favour the proposition that 
it ever existed among this race. The point now is to prove the allegation one way or 
the other if possible.— ^R.C.T. ] 

Since the days of Morgan, McLennan, an<l Bachofen, much has been written, a 
good deal of it very loosely, about the system formerly known as matriarchy, but now, 
by the help of a loan-word from German, better labelled mother-right or mother-kin. 
This system I need not describe to anyone who knows even the rudiments of Indian 
sociology. It is that of thcKhasis and of the Nairs, to give no other e.\amples. Under 
it, relationship is traced through the mother as in father-right it is traced through 
. the fatlier. The father is legally no kin to his own children, and therefore in strict 
forms of this system may be found marrying bis own daughter ; and the head of the 
family is usually the mother’s brother, or in default of such a one, her nearest male 
relation on the distafi side.* Modifications and corruptions of such an arrangement are 
common enough, c.g., among the Veddahs of Ceylon, who practise cross-cousin marriage, 
an easy way of providing the husband with a legal relationship towards hi.s children, if 
any are born. 

I do not propose Li this article to attempt a survey of Indian mother-right, which 
I am quite incompetent to do, but to appeal to those who know India, past and present, 
to contribute from their knowlerlge towards the accomplishment of a work of common 
interest. 
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Some years ago I M-as led to examine the statements of one or two writers to the 
effect that such a system had existed in ancient Greece, not very long before the 
classical epoch, and in that connection to consider also the claim, which was at that 
time (1911) generally made, that mother-right was the earlier system which had 
every>»here preceded father-right. My investigations led me wholly to deny the cogency 
of the supposed evidence for Greece; and recently I have some to a similar result iji 
the case of arcient Italy, outside Etruria, which is known to have been matrilinear. 
My results ha\e appeared in Folk-Lore (Oa the Alleged Evidence for Mother-Right in Early 
Greece, XXII, 277; Mother-Right in Ancient Italy, XXXI, 92). But the interest of the 
subject has been ma<le all the clearer by these partial investigations, and I now hope 
to collect materials and collaborators for a book on the question of Indo-Gennanic 
raother-right in general. 

r would not be understoocl here to beg the question whether there ever was such a 
thing as an Indo-Gemiauic people. I freely confess that I do not know, and I am doubt- 
fid if any one else does. BTiat we do know however is, that there was an Indo-Germanic 
language, whoever may have spoken it. Xow a language is a very important culture- 
complex, and is almost sure to attract other complexes to itself. Teach a Gold Coast 
negro to speak English, and he certainly does not become an Englishman ; but it is more 
than likely that he will, if he has the opportunity, wear some parody of English dress 
try to imitate English customs, perhaps become, or pretend to become, a Christian, an<l 
look down upon such “ dam’ niggers ” as have not these marks of civilisation. So'with 
the Indo-Germans; whether they were one race or twenty, they had a language in 
common, whose dialects we most of us speak to this day, and therefore it is very likely 
that they had in common other culture-complexes. Thus for the study of any Indo- 
Germanic sociological phenomena, whether the people immediately under discussion 
live in Travancore or Iceland, it is useful to have as full know'ledge as pos-sible of the 
customs and history of their co-linguists, however remote. Hence in particular if we 
would determine whether or not Italian, Teuton, Slav, or Greek were ever matrilinear 
a knowledge of the full evidence for India is of-much use. ’ 

But such a book os I hope to see published must needs be the work of specialists. 
To cover one region adequately is no easy task fob one man ; to cover them all, in anv 
but the most superficial way, is out of the question. Therefore I have for some time 
been looking for coUaborators, and have thus far met with considerable success But in 
the case of India, the mere collection of material is proving to be a vast affair and it 
is for help in this respect that I now appeal. ’ 

The material required is of three kinds, as follows 

(1) Evidence from the ancient Arj*an texts, from the earUest to the latest 
tending to show ^ 


(o) Prominence in the family or clan of the maternal uncle, or an especiallv 
close tie between him and his sister’s children (such as that between 
Arthur and Kilhwch, in the Mabinogion, which gives colour to the theorv 
that tho Kelts were once matrilinear). 


orones 


closely by father-right, but not by mother-right. In all such cases i 
should be noted how the story is told, ».c„ whether great abhorrence i 
expressed at the incestuous union, or whether there is anv teudenev b 
treat it as nothing out of the conunon. 
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(c} Tracee of iJihi^rit^nco through wmn.i>rv/or of ^*01111^11 holding property! In 
i^arly in their own right. 

(if) ^uriiaiitf);i from thf' namn- of ihr niother . 

(e[ ^Lutif?a in, whicth falher niuf snn arc HLr&iigt^rtt or Piieu>ie9. Here It iltonJd he 
note'll \r Uothur iir no I tUu aon Li leglLlnnkHv aivxt if the ent rATigemeiit or 
cniiiily viewed irith liortor or not. 

(/) Relatlondilp-tiMtie^^ of euy feind indicd^tingp on aiLfilyTi]^, a eyMtinii otker 
thftu the p^trllineer. 

( 2 } Evidence fro in later timeiip and eaix^clally cu^U>i]i^ exUtkig at the preAcnt dhy\ 
or iipt^Un theearlkr huok=iartravel Aiul escploratlon, totiding to diow aurvivid of any 
eraeh phenomena itk an Arjan community aiiywkero in the pciiinsuhi. 

0 ) BvLderice teniilng to aJiow that aiiy such eontm\inlty Laa at any time been 
influKnctvl in th^ directioii of iiniither-right by Atty ol non-AryaTi, Tnatiiltnear piifopiett 
of India T w^^nltl point out hi cljs wnneotion that itioh pilenf}iiie oil ae the Unioiai 
batwc«tit UypcrgJwnouR BfalimHii^ and Xair girJj^ pro™ nothing at alK The men In 
thlii do not uinit to fimrry, of tu have anything tti d* with the oliiIdr«Tl of ihe^p«ta 
thiTnj— Irrogulnr Linlou. Th^ wunieUp to tJi&ir own Ideae. are marrbd and 

tbeir olait Aftanmen, wecorcljjig lo itir regular cu^ioni, the cuntody of fheir ckUdrai]. 

It lOi^y he thut ilierv ii* no sudi evidence. If m, that fact in ll^df evidenae, 
and wckome Mzch. It may he thiit picture of the uiwljvided IncLlan laTitily 

is tH:rfcctly corrtet for the earliest In which a family ejojited among the Ar3'aaii at 
ail, ill Diy optniou U k true, muiundif^ for f&onicv a^ i^oon a^ the ceased to 

he, what I Ihiuh it orlgiiublJy an Mogatuons grotip with cla^ficau-pry relationship. 
In any eseut. 1 ain only tw w illing to receive and arrange any evidunce that may be 
ncjit me, only ^^kiug that hi tlie oa^ of bulky or rare worka ^aote^b there be firmkhed, 
nut references only* but extraeia. When the material k gathered. I propuge to Fubndt 
It to the iudgment of the Editor of this magazine, to be dhape^l Into an areieJe and 
finally^ 1 bop^t incorporated with I he rest into the book I am planning. 


THE EARLY COURSE OF THE G.^NOES. 

Bt KXfXDOLAlp HEY, U A., B-L : QAlJi'Uf TA, 

{O^inu^ from y. 1C) 

But before we proceed to identify the mouthii of the Gangcn^ em etated by Ptokmr 
we mmt try to form aome idea of the iJelta or rather ihe 
«^n 6 guTatiOTi ol the h»d d tie Bay nt Bengal, u it tiiet*], 
in the rtecoiKl eenturj? of the Chriutawi et** In ths fifth «atHry 

iB,c. TAtuniUptek (modem T«mlak) was a maritime iHirt; it rh« 

port of Surama or SuLcua, tho nMdera The two merchants Tapu^ sud 

Bhallilui trbu n^aec Iiudc; and attictee ol food to Buddha joat after ho attained 

Buddhnhoad, Linderl at this port. Fa Uiao, who visited Tamralipta in the fifth oeatury 

aaya that it was sitoated on the sea ; liiuca Tmang, wJiO Visited it two oeoturiei 
later, also eajethat it bordered oo theflu.^* It appears from Ravenahaw’* Hewiofoarfunt 

rt B*g Tffly ftn fM ft ftT &J HuthU flf jAj AiULpitM hi _ ig]0^ ^ — 

fi BHl'i Ecc^fdf Waiim £7«4jaFWf» mirtk, p. veL 11. p. 
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on the Ancient Bed of the River Soane and Site of Palibolhra that “ during the boring in Fort 
William with the view of making an Artesian well, a fossil bone was brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet below Calcutta, which evidentlv proves that part of the Delta was (geologically 
speaking) a comparatively modem accumulation of alluvial deposits, and it is not impos¬ 
sible that Calcutta itself may at that period (460 b. c.) have been not far distant from the ^ 

mouth or one of the mouths of the Ganges.’* it appears from the Mahdvama^^ that 
the Ganges near PaQdua, anciently railed Pradyumna-nagara^^” and Morapura which is 
evidently a corruption of Uarapura,**) was very close to the ocean in the fourth century b.o. 
when P&Qdu S&kya, who was Buddha’s cousin, founded a settlement at this place. 

Perhaps this old bed of the Ganges became afterwards the bed of the Sarasvati (not the same 

aa its namesake of the north-west) when the Ganges receded to the east. According to the 

commentator Nilakanfha, Suhma of the Mahdbkdrata is the R6ilha of modern days, and in 

that work it has been mentioned as being very close to the sea, and R&dha comprises among 

others the district ofHughli.** Megasthenes writing in the fourth century b.c., also states 

that the ocean was very close to the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, which means the 

people of the country of lUdba situated on the Ganges. He says. “ Now this river (the Ganges) 

which in its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties its waters 

into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a nation which possesses 

a vast force of the large-sized elephants.” Agonagara of Ptolemy, which has been 

identified with the modem Agradvipa situated to the south of Katwa (Katadvipa of Arrian), 

had already come into existence in the second century a.d.,** which shows that this portion 

of Bengal, in the district of Nadia, was in the course of formation, as the name of Agradvipa 

(foremost island) indicates. I should here state that Tilagrammon of Ptolemy ®* has been 

correctly identified by Yule with Jessore, not the headquarters of the present district of that -r 

name, but with Prat&pftditya’s Jessore in the present district of Khulna which has but 

its name to the former town. By “ Tilagrammon ” is not meant the “ sesamum-village,” *» 

as it has been rendered by McCrindle. The word is evidently a corruption of Tlragrama. 

r and I being interchangeable. It means a “ village situated on the sea-shore,” which clearly 

proves that it bordered on the ocean in the second century i.o. Hence it will be observed that 

Tamluk and R&>1ha on the west, and Jessore on the east were very close to the sea in the 

second century. In the fifth century B.o., the present site of Calcutta, and Pamlua were very 

close to the sea. Calcutta is now about 80 miles from the sea-board, which shows that the 

sea has receded only 80 miles in the course of twenty-five centuries. Tamluk, which is about 

35 miles to the south-west of Calcutta, was a maritime port in the seventh century a.d. 

It Is now 60 miles from the ocean, which shows that in the course of thirteen centuries, 
the sea has receded only 60 miles. Though, of course, the process of delta-building is not 
uniform everywhere, yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that the process is a very slow 
one. Hence, in the second century a.d., the sea could not have been far distant from either 

•T JASB., vol. XIV (1845), p. 152. * 

W Tumour-. ch. viii u Prayaschitta TatUam. p. 100. 

60 Upham’. 3Iah6i)a<»aia ; JASB., 1910, p. 611—my Xotes on the Dietrict oj Hughti. 

61 Nakaptha’. commentary on v. 25. ch. 30. SabhA Parva of the Afahmdraia; my Notre on the 
Disiricl o/HughU in JASB., 1910, pp. 601, 602. 

99 McOrindle'a Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 33. 

9M McCriiidle*a PtoUmy, pp. 213, 216. 

99 Ibid., p. 72. 


6* Ibid., p. 76. 
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the present site of Calcutta, or Pandu&. In the north, we find the name of Agonagara 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Had there been any other town of importance in the district of 
Nadia, he would not have certainly failed to mention it, as he has done with regard to 
Ganga, the chief towm of Gangaridai. In the absence of any mention of any other town, we 
are led to infer that in the second century a.d., the delta had extended only to a certain 
portion to the south of Agonagara in the district of Nadia, and the remaining portion of 
the district together with the present sea-board had not then come into existence. Hence, 
we find that Tararalipta (Tamluk) the present site of Calcutta, Marapura (Paijidua) and 
Radha on the west, “ Tilagrammon ” (Jessore) on the east, and a certain portion of the 
district of Nadia on the north, were very close to the ocean in the second century of the 
Christian era. It is very difficult at this distance of time to lay down precisely the nature 
of the configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal which wedged in, as it were, in Mid- 
Bengal, between old formations on the east and w^est, but the above facts will give some 
idea, however vague it may be, of the shape of the Bay of Bengal at the time of Ptolemy, 
into which the Ganges debouched Itself in the second century. This portion of the 
Bay of Bengal ha.s since been filled by salts and sands brought down by the current of 
the river. 

From the physical features of Bengal in the second century, as described above, it will 
be clear that to identify the places and mouths of the Ganges as men- 
tioned by Ptolemy with the present positions would certainly be 
erroneous. We must therefore look for some of the mouths of 
the Ganges (mentioned by Ptolemy) much higher up, and most probably in the area now 
occupied by portions of the districts of Nadia, Hughli, 24-Parganas, Jessore, and Khulna, 
up to which the Bay of Bengal extended at that period. There can be no doubt that the 
mouth called “ Kambyson** which was the western-most mouth of the Ganges, is a 
transcription of “ Kapildsrama.*^ Though attempts have been made to explain the word 
“ Kambyson and identify it with “ Nungabuson ” near Tamluk, with the Suvamarekh&, 
and also with the Jelasor river, called in Sanskrit Suktimati, s 3 monymous with Kambu 


or Kambuj, on the “river of Shells,*’®® yet the arguments do not appear to be convincing. 
McCrindle says, “ It Is difficult, however, to identify the mouths, he (Ptolemy) has named, 
with those now existing, as the Ganges, like the Indus, has shifted some of its channel 
and otherwise altered the hydrography of the delta.”®^ There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the whole feature of the delta has changed considerably since the time of the 
MahdbkdrcUa ; but w hatever change there was, and at whatever points the Ganges might 
have entered the ocean, its principal outlet has always retained the ancient name of 
Kapilasrama, on account of the sacred character of the spot where the Ganges gave 
salvation to the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara,—the principal object for which she was 
brought down from heaven, and which is visited from time immemorial as a place of 
pilgrimage,—a circumstance which has served to keep alive the name and memory of 
Kapila Muni’s hermitage. Moreover, it would be observed that according to phonetic 
rules, the word “ A^^arna ” is sometimes changed into “ Ason *’ or “ son ”, as 
Garga-.fSrama is the modern Oagdson, Bhrigu-Airama is the modem Bagrdscm. ®8 
Now the question is where was this Kapil&srama or Kambyson mouth situated at the 


M McCrindle's PioUmy, pp. 74, 101 ; Asiatic Researches, vo). XIV, p. 464. 

McCrmdle*B Ptolemy, p. 74 

M See my Qeoqraphical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India^ (2iid ed.) S.V., Bhrigu-A^ma aod 
Q wrga • lirazna. 
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tiair of Ptolemy *n ihr Mcond ceijturj t- UJ It i* rm fwtumie lh« « to*U by 
the nunii- of “ FoJut* " him ii«*fiTirtiird lu U'lDp (itoaled iir*r the Kiinbyiion nuiuttl. 
The iiJt'Olificttlfon of Ibii plm-c would Hear up niueh of the oheeufily that In mvolred 

in flw quetflHin. 

AeetAted before, we niunl welt for not near the prwMil onomb* ol lb« 

but ijiuch higher op, W t he whole featwre of the delta him ehanged 
Potoiaw Hnee the wecitid ceotorj- 4,0.. and in order to do thLn. we oinst rely wpoo 

lixwl tradilinne m» reuofded by wrnlefa of Ihe IBth crnlury, In the 
diatrict of ^adi* In I litre tfl a town cwUedi Pibhilpur, the annient tuinie «I whleh 

Kolad«pA4^arrat*pitrw «e oworded by a Vaiahnavn jioel Kwahari Chahra^mrttl 
in hie .Vowdrtjw-PariinJMd. U «ae brteHy railed KoladHpa or Kolipuift« or 
Pihai)pur,»® Kolapiira in eloit to Samndraga yl,** the anrlrnt name of which wu 
Samudragati (” Kntranw into tiw Oi'tao'*).« KwvikniiUw aU» alwte* in hi* CAit^ tba^t 
grhnanta and hla lather Dbatiapnti Sadbgar in their voywgw to tfeylon amrod at 
SamIltira|pl^li alUr leftHn* Plill«t iPAhldpur).” Tlw XaTndeipa.Ptilhwnib rwiordi a 

- «a It O^mM be ntaarwl ibii i«i iHe lb* word •' iMjai " i- .ynooTwowi wilh”. 

town ip™ w NaBat-)« Ant-rdtlpw h «ow Aiojiur* til, IJliedvIpa »atu|w« ip, 4B). J-^vt|» 
Jkhhrngm (p. 61J, A|£ia4^<Hfi A|;qmf*™ (I'ltnibaijft |4inltiipun* \y KinW^ifi# 

li Kulfii or 

^n]v6«» jimii k*li» KriifiMiPiiirfc 
RiUlyAw|MbjkiT*|iaF ibikta* SriwirW* 23. 

£ n^nm jaitrhhi^ fci*hl*a pf*kir». S* 

Fkfv^tiia «i|dtiii4i3Ji vijifp ikkhft i\ih 

El b»tM k<ilftdv|pii^jiiryMa4kiiyti li«3* **■ 

{thmn b A ViWX ^ Ky]l6 PiUfliriU i 

«u KaUd¥^|m-r»rv*t*, *nd T will »flAte to you i* ftot that bb™-. ** Ttm Ki^a upp^it^ 

i*wf BralmiBft Jikff » ^iiKniniain)ii hw»™ *1* «aui# bfcaiw 

II /fcKt, ji, 40 ?— 

Abcbtvf km\A linBlii KvUiAvlpa Junla 

LVmbhur vitWiibAua djftkhilP itnkbtU-. 1. 

MrktUAr dUcbeu gij-t liay* 

Dukhm BrinivAb*** ■^myda-^Mi httym It 

^Thui procwdifd Kybdvit«p loaWaf thm oi iarJy Jift «f IbB Uinl 

Bt-ar th# t4 km Mid ^ i 4bu i» ffaRfudimj^ad 

ti /W; p. 44 

0«lt|;a«ilui AiumldflL|Uiti ii4?p* 

Kv« bkc kubay* gAUfydraisM^ frUn* 

{Th» ynii^ [ef Bwaudral with Gmji^ ha- « ■>» ii***'*^ JHmydajsBti, mhkih pr^lm now caU 
5&iznidj*«afU 

W p. Jil* iSppfmtJ'i >aIll1a^y to Tfivn-idj: 

pnbhku »idhD ramU ■Ala n&y* 

NbtmIvijw F^apur iidiii'A yAja 
yiainTidnga^i llirjAjiiLr tvjuA ir&rA 
SAJn BhAue HadAf ar VaMiinti^r khBTi. 

<Tht merrluo** takfaiR hi* tewa boaia eariy tu »he m«alB| paont Savedvtpa and HApui iF^Mput b 
and <|ulr1ily plied lih Ij^at* Ihjib Sairuilnvaiti lo MimApur, wilhmii h*edliip the fumui* of (he iprinit 
MABOn). 

AgBiB, /Aid, pt £00 (Dhiiutpftti'j jciwwy Hj? b«*ij — 

P«liikj^hpat fiAiBUdthf^rVi YAhil tmlAn 
MitjA^t diifgA Umt^ ehApAn. 

(Thf b*ll puttlBE F4*i4ii|juf "till j^zniidnfudi BtTttrd *^1 tkw pfait ml IfuujiUJ'l. 
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tmditloa T* t<Sp tie eflfeet tiJit one cfni* tem? t«/we fAe Air^A a/ C^AiiiVanj^, f^junodrA (tha 

OeeAIi} e^d OangA (the GangiPef that Hhe wm Tiiry fortunAte, in u much aa 
« he trould seethe ''fnlUgcd GAiinicJiaiidrA *' Iippawr at Nfidin on her baukH^ ehere 
lie would pA^ tie beet pnrt. of hin Ufe, Kpnrtin^ in her waters, na lie fajid doae 
btdorc in lit- YottitinJi ; whereupon GaiigiL rEplied^ 1 ajii very unfi>jrtimAt« ib&i 
^ Oanmehundra alter affording me m much happlneiiii wtiiihl ptunge mu into tbi; diMipetri 
flonow by tnmiiig a Snimy&al [tuiootic) And going to tire iin your uuiiAt (fucuniag Puri in 
Qrtaaa on the ^ca^bore) and you would be the bappi^t of beings/’ Satiiudn^ (OceAti) raplied 
that what ibe ^Ld waf true, hut it would burnt hia heart to vkk him turn a SanayAid, 
and ibucuforo he would take her iimtect ion* 8bo would ulrnw him GauraobLndia and Iiib com* 
ffttiioiMi in the heyday vf tiicir sportive career on her bmk& in NiwtiaK Since then SAmudm 
and Gatigd awaited together with iinputience the advent uf Gauruckaudra at ^^Samudrm- 
The story » etiipped of ita poetjcal garb and aJl^ory, dvaiiy poiuia out that the 
Gnngesa nnca disonibogued Itaelf mto t he oeoan at Samiidragadi rn the district of Nadia near 
Kolodvipa-PAnratn or KuLapura. The name also of Samiidnignti strongly oorroboratei 
the fact, of wliinh wr liAvc no hWorical evidence ercept the trndiMon above referred t c^ 
that at «ome former pudod^ the Ganges jclned the Ocean at this place, and the mouth by 
which tlie former Joincil the Intter mu*t have bc^n its principal or fhs Kambyaon mouth 
of Ptukmy, on occoqiil of its prosrimity to ' ^ Pclourapwhich 10 a corrupt ion of Kolapura 
In the district of Nadia, ajul the Cunfiguratioiv of the head of the Bay of Bengal in the second 
cipjntar>' a.J>. mako^ the ideniiOcatlun highly probable. Ftokm.v's " Kambyson there¬ 
fore appears to have KapMsraina and his "" FOloura '' IColapurfi. The former m now 
Tepr^euted by the Hughli mouth at Xapil^^amA ucar the ^ngar tfllaud^ 

This traditiou^ as well as ihn naineH which we have tried to rc*torep receives some con* 
hrmation frrun the fact that At Jihiiunagiir [BrahmhnitaU), which 
miles to the west of Na^ba, there fa a tradirinn of the herinltAge 
of Jabnu *^!uni being sitnated tbere.^® In fact, -lAhfinmigAr, which 
in mentioned ahm as JuimagorOp k a corruption of Jahnu^DrfpAp aa f^mted in the A^atwdiirpa- 
Parihuma.^^ It whciidd be bomo In mind that Jahnu Mnnl m «ald to have aw^aJluwed up the 
Gaiigee and then let her out thitiugh bk ihigh on the Inierce^ion of Bhagijinhii. Thin Is 
merely an uHcgOty for hidicaticqj a change in Ihe course ol the river. The very fact of a 
dalmu eiiatiflg at Nsdia showa that a cluuige in the coui^ of,the Gangea must have caken 

TA ^<tQV(^Dipa-Piifikmm^^p- — 

J^ija j^atw ArtsfljTmdraHSvi niaiiia kayo 
EtM (JaB^i-iammira-pmanga mkhanmya 
ka^a Bamudneati etbft 
pnLflddba ikiaa^ kahi m katbi. 

(Out peopfc caU it (^aimid»RaLpl Sanzadneatl ± thm ™ a happy uiiiiatr t4 ihf aad thn 

CkoBo ; f rvlate to joo iba Imditicia iO w^il Imera to tbr people re^anliB^ t^i- union oi tlit> Umng*M 

at BAmuiifagati 

1* JWd. p. 41:— 

Oha 6ri'Dlv^4a eilULLae 

;iadk| adliairja Gaumobanilior dhiy^nc^ 

|Dh ^riulvSaai hnni (at SMimdrAgaiU) Q^AgA. (the Gatigei]: and Sanmdi* (the Dcaaa) Always n-kiiamcd 
ifupaiieav ^ vh4 mocUtation of <Jaiiia£handn.} 

W fi^vieip, VI flSICh p* 43^ ■ €hiini1ur'« « Himfw, iid L 

tT P- ^ S7. 
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place, which had the effect of giving it a term in ita present direction-with the extension 
of the Delta to the south at some period subsequent to the second century of the 
Christian era. 


Tilagrammon is stated by Ptolemy to have been .situated near the tliird mouth of the 
Ganges called Kamberikhon,^* and in his Map also, he has placed the 
TUagrammon. town near the mouth. Yule places it in hLs map on the site of Jessore, * 
and McCrindle says, “ The name seems to be compounded of the two 
Sanskrit words " tiJa," “sesamum” and "grama," “a village or township.’’*# Yule’s 
identification appears to be correct, for, by Jessore, as stated before, is meant not the head¬ 
quarters of the district of that name, but the Jessore of Raja Pratapilditya. situated in the 
district of Khulna (which formerly appertained to that of Jessore), where some remain-s 
of his palace still exist. Ram Carnal Sen in the Preface to his Dictionary in English and Ben- 
galee*f> states, “ when Sarvananda Mazumdar, the uncle of Raja Pratapfiditya, who wa.s the 
founder of the city of Jessore, fixed his residence there about three hundred years ago (i.«.. 
in the 16th century a.d.), it was a forest on the borders of the sea.” Hence it will be ob.oerved 
that “ TUagrama ” does not mean “ Sesamum-village ” as interpreted by McCrindle, but 
is a corruption of Tiragrama, which was evidently overgrown by a wilderness “ the last scene 
in the life of an Indian river.” 


Wilford identifies the mouth Kamberikhon with the “ Jamna,” called in Bengal 

Restoration of “ J“buna he further says, “though the Jamuna falls into the 
“ Kamberalchon." Kambarekhon mouth, it does, by no means, form it, for it obviously 
derives its name from Kambadara or Kambaraka river, as I observed 
before.** But “Kambarikhon ” appears to be a transcription of “KumbhirakhAtam” which 
means the “ Crocodile-Channel. ” Like “ Kambyson ” or KapUasrama, the name of “ Kani- 
berikhon ” or Kumbhirakhatam has also shifted with the extension of the Delta to the south 
since the second century a.d., and it now attaches itself to the estuary of the Koliadak 
under the name of Bangara which is a corruption of Mangara or Crocodile, in the southern 
part of the district of Khulna, intersected by rivers and interlaced by cross-channels, 
swamps and marshes, the original channel of the Ganges liaving shifted or rather having 
been lost in the tangled network of swamps and rivers. The name of Kumaria village 
on the river Kobadak, the river Kumer in the district of Jessore, and several places 
with the name of Kumbhira or its corruptions, situated on the present branches of the 
Ganges in the neighbourhood, lead us to believe that Kamberikhon must be a corruption 
of Knmbbirakh&tam, now represented by the Bangara estuary. 

It is now very difficult to identify the other three mouths of the Ganges mentioned by 

Restorat'o f Pfolemy, as no places have been mentioned near them, as has been 
“ Mega.*’ done in connection with the Kambyson and Kamberikhon mouths. 

But with regard to the second month called Mega, it may be 
suggested that it is a corruption of Magr4, a channel so graphically described by 

« McCrindle’s PtoUmy. p. 72. 7» Ibid, p. 76. so Published in 1838, p. 8. 

ei /mpenoi Qaztttur oj India, vnl. VI. p. 24. s* dsioHc Btstarchts, voL XIV., pp. 4M-6. 
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KH.^ikjifijtiitLfl d&Mcgix tannol l^j idiiiJiliJiLiL with th« IfeghoA wtaftry^ b<^0iiU9& 

lutbe eioconilLH-fiLuj'y^tliuCltt^ hodTio flonnflcticm vdih the Brnkouipiilra. Al uoiuia mniot# 
p»ri«l fhm [vfrimxw a mouth of tlio Gftn^ nuar Magra in the distrii^t of Uia^h]j, and 
perhui^ with ihi- gimduaL L^JLt4!iu[uQ of th& (ow.^rdfl the $oatb, iLe name Ima ilL^} goon 

^ down along atf h fshifting com^ of the clmnBcb and it in at pnenent dt.nated tn the di=- 
trlel id 24'fiurguiJiLUr uow kEnjHii by I be uaiDti of Magrl^ha^ near the rineidpiit river whjt;li 
joine j}w Ocean throygh the JAmini oatuaiy. Moreover* tho diOicuity of identification 
mlticu partkularJy firom ibe fact Lhat Lbe bydtognipby of the [IrltA hae been con^IdjerabLy 
altered by the «hlftiii|; of the CbAnnel of ibe Ganges. The Vhandu wbich wha 

hy Mubundurliimi CIiakraviLrili in Ei^ka 1400, eo-fn^^iKibding to B?77 AiP>p dj^rribm 
thr route of Dhanapnh SadAgar and ^rmuintii i^d^&r to Ceylon along the rirer Bughli 
from iiw junctioii Vpitk the dm Ajayii. It showa that they did not pasts through thf^ Adi 
gatifA or the " Original GangeB," n part oi which is called ToUyV NaE* which joined the 
Hea near the 8agar Island. Bcnlidl eaye that the river called th* Old Ganges " raceived 
that name whili^ the rlrcumBtanoa of the change was ffcah in ibc mnznory of Che people. 
The Killing up of llic Adi^GafigA took place in the l^th century, iwi it appears from the route 
deal Jibed in the aforcsoid CAd^ii. Instead of proceeding tlirough the Adi GaiigA, the two 
moreliant>p struck to tlie ttoutti^wegt, and keeping Mijll to the left. arrived at the Magi^ 
(funnel w htrrt Llicy met with a severe Morni* Sir Wthlam Himter also says that Che silting uf 
the Adi-Gaijga look place about four himdred ycara ago.** John Snman eieavated it 
ciriginahy in 1717 ; it bore hifl name for eolue yean, but it wm deepened by Colonel William 
Tolly at hift own expemu.^ in 1773, L775 or 1777, and it baa ainee been named niter hjin 
Aeoortitng to Ptolemy, Tamiditctf or Tamliik was situated on the Ganges Ptolemy 
ben ever, di^ not mention on which mouth of Ibu Gangci^ it was uittuiUMl. It ia now 
situated on the river RupnIrAyariJi. It h ihemfnrn dear that the mouth of the Ganges on 
which Tamluk stood has ainro been thrown back to the eust when the HouthEm portion 
of the Udta wraa formett, and it U probablB tbnt the old bed of the Ganguy near Tamluk 
him now been ooatiptiid by the RupnArayaua which la the old maps of GoBtaMi (1561) and 
BEeu (1650) was ralM Gaiigi and “Guenga” nrapectivdy.^ Hciicc wc may reoaoimbly 
HuppoM, from I he present flituation of Tamluk njid tho Magrii catimry, that the town stood in the 
second cimLujy near the mouth called Mega hy Ptolemy, riciw r^preaentiKi by the Jumlra 
estuary^ 

Nothing run be euid dvhuiloly tbout the mcFUth oalicd Aiitibolo. Is it a tranecrip 
tiun of Antali-pura, now called Atopur* a village near the town of 
Navadvipa In the district of Nadia i the ancient n&me of w^blcli was 
Aiituidvipa ? *** I have already btated that dtfpa in runny instances 
was cbonged into pum^ when the bbind joined the continent and became fit for habitation 

■j /j^crvUviklsfiiaa p. :— 

fXtm ^imi Mik^ac jidpr ui^wp. 

Ymia ABtiitLllicr nava wtibvr aarjjiui. 

(Frem a difllanoe wvm heJ^d ih^ ^mxnd af wat^n of the MagrO, Uks ths nimblui^ dch» of th« hmw cloud 
in iho Hitukth af Lihiblhi.) « Sm Coftmin mot, p. 3fl4. 

&& (jncudrlH/ tf/ /piijji, Tictnl^/dur 

^ H. IL A. Cetten^fl Cdcvf^, Vid and ^Vckp^ under Tally^r Null “ 

#E McCrindlt^V Pki^iny, p, tl% ia Mt. Alidhnpm, p, ^ 

O p. 15 ^ 

Atdpur nthAn 

bohu klilAbiriibi lupia hailn «i grAma h 
pilU^vQ AnlardTip uAma Ax'tihila t^iAr. 7j 










THE SSrimMiY 






I hAxt lilfifl ^hown that in tlie e#c<»d c^attify thfr htud 0 I %hi\ My uf 

ftd» mmi probably utoatifil in tlii? distiict of ^'iidk. l\^rJiajj4 Atiijjuf or Alpirr la now 

rrptWDt&d by ihn MMa eaiuEij hy gradiud i^iten&ioa ot the ddLii to tJio fiOiiLb. 

To mim upf iiiiTi'foru, iho Kambpsun moutli ixi ihv i^cood century A.D., at Of near 
Samtidjagciili in tbe diatrict: of Karfia. li iji now rrpi^'nLod by (be Hugliii JSouib 01 Kapili^ * 
^raoia near the Island. Tfav Kamhrrikkm jKuiubliimkbatiiiu] moutll 0 ! 

waft near dcstiore in Liio diiELriet uf Jcsuorc. It b now rcptcaented by ilic Baiigara eat tiarj 
in the dlAtiRCt of KhuLna. Tba moatb of Ptolemy wu probably at now I^IagrA^ 

tab In the divtiici of 24^Parganaa^ rfiprewnt^ at present by the Jumlnt whicb 

fCOeivcs the Snffidpur riirer nw vfaicli Magt4 ia flituatfil. Hie [i4rn« is eridendy ilorivod 
tram Magra in the district of HtighU, where perhaps the mouth wna once sitnatnl# The 
.Anfihofe month in the second centTuy wm probably near Aiopor In the dlfttrict of Kadio: Alo- 
pnra or Atpnra la now perhaps repre^ted by the M&tlft efitnary^®' One peculiarity* it abould 
hr noted, is that nearly oU the tnrmeiS of the nionihs of the Ganges mentioned by Ftok-iay 
have their countorputa in the south,- the nnjnes hsirng shifted along with ihy gradual 
exteneion of the delta. 


Though there k no hLitoricwl rEcntd or tradition of atibsidefitc In Mitl-Bi-ngHl^ yet tho 
argumcnia adduced by Majof Hirst to proTii thiM fact mm wortby of 
every conoLderaticm. Boae<l ftS they are upon geologica] ciidetiOfip 
they should be iurLhrr inTcatigaied with a virw to uccoiini for tJiO 
chuigefi in the caurw ol the riven* in Bengal4 It Is vory" ii nl i k rly that Llieru wniild be stiff 
old red rlay plnTationa on both Ridea of Bengal with ft gap in tho middlcj while we know 


^bfliUc3!kde ifi. 

liidBmfffl], 


that ibegroiuid waa a kvid one solar as this part ot Bengal was qoncemi^ affortlingfftellity 
for ft uniform and homogienetTUB formiitiDri ol the delta from east to weKt. Henctr Major 
Hirst'a theory appcfire to be very probable^ llmt aome natural ag(mcy was at work to eauso 
a subsidence w^hicb bad it* effect upon the coutBea ol tJie riversj cxplainetl hy There 

Ls, bowera. mj gjojjiia.yiug the fact that a part of the didta oouiprijting pc^rtloni of the 
distdeU ol Slurshidabad^ NadU^ Bard wan, FTaghU and M Parganoa in Mid-Bengal were 
formed subseiiucxit to the niaip body of the delta on the vaalcm and ’neatti'u aldof, 
and tbe configuration of the area which iDmohied nnformed was of ft triongidar aba|}e whieb 
has been gradually filled up^ the apex, m for aa tradition goes, twlng at Oonr^ os I have staled 
before. Within this otm, the nry namca of places by which they are Ktill deadgnatcdi 
indicate emergenoe from tbeMR^ as Kaffiba-ilvipaor Cautdrou-i^land, motlera Katwa ; Agr*- 
dvipa C 3 r Fonsmoet islwid; Nava-dvlpa or Now-island^ raodern JIadiuT Ctiakradaha at the 
Grdiug-whSrlpool, modem Chakda; Sii3hka£%ara or the J>ried-up ecu* zuuderci Suksegor; 


W /awfm HCiTw to W » iDi^thevu Dpd ctMvuplioia erf THb tcafl^joaftica cf ktlm b not 

unooinTEkin in the guctfrmphkal ojuiHa of tndui^ m Kaaod for Nirod* fUari Nonfi (Niruiiidiak Nslthlot 
for Laktuior (CuiuLbebnui^a dwriMl of Migy p. JUS) l and partups f of bH bwn loftnud 

>1 Afdrrd vtry ItkAly ippMjs 10 an fnno nt Atepara or Atpunf. The vylliiblei Afdr of Miili 

in On i^mphatiD fonn ^4 At,, m MiUikn ii onothAT form of AJnka, afui the of pTfro ni*y br traood to 

M I npnioiLti p\tra m t^mmL words* Asnbais i« AmbB^pan, botna a tomm foimdcd by mi Axalaa 

Rajput, **Irojn. wfioni if tbrim tu namt''' (/eipp-^ Cite); KamoJ, 

KsToapurw l/OicL, w.Yr (Cuanhipham'i Asutfioi fodia* p, 31^1. 

n Kfnjqr Hintb Hitpm on ik^ .^ad»o ^rrrr, tldd* Clii> IV—VL 
n ttuk ChK TV. y. 
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DamhunutuhK nr t(i« wturipoo^l f>f t b« alup« ol Dunobufa.'** Lheat;, tfewrai itvipat 

or iHlRiiilii in (he diiitrirt of Niufia arm m^ntton^d in tb^ .Vaixbft^pa-jdnlrttnMt, oa AntArdrlpa 
or Aiopiin ; Marttiya-dvip* or )fajita'gTiai», <4o. U should be otiaurvL-d ihat Arrian nwn- 
tinoi) tb» naJiM of " Katadups " or Katira on tli« rii'iet Amj^tls or Ajaya, which iniU{!at«-» 
thAi Kat&iudvfpa wna in oxistenco inthoHwoiK] century of tho Qifutiuu en."^ Ptolemy also 
mentionit Acradripa u Agi»uigara.^<^ Elence, it appoura iLut feouu: u( the iaUiuls which 
ufterwurda joinod with themnfnJund. I'titl ulrpady formed before the aaeund oentnry *,»„ though 
it uppeve that the delU did not oxtend to the liOUth mucli beyond Somnitnigaiil nod Tilu- 
grima or Jeuem. I ahould «!$<) oburirve that o portion of fiengut, at least Mld-BL’iigul. 
wa:' BO uunlitbriotta that tt was cobaidered by the Mxihamauidan j^mporon} of Delld ae a 
" iJnjakh “ nr hell. Uaiu Comul Sen aaya that the Masaiujim inradEiu of the w«t of Hin . 
diurtan, who afterworcU catabfuhcd theuuidres at Delhi, L-ontademl the country (BoisgaJi 
to be Dfijnldi or an infernal rcgitni, and wheuever any of the or courtji^ were found 

giulty of capital 0x1111(19, but tlii-ir rank did nut permit the aupratno putuehnnuit, they were 
bunuhed to Bcuj^al. Of (Imee tudividualu hauikhiHi to BttjigaJ, one, mimed ^fulih Kasim, 
bad hhi (t^dencf immeduitely weat (rie for eoutb} of Hitghlt, where there la a Ailf or inarhiett 
etiU held, whicli goes by Ida uaiuc. Ahmad Beg wua another pct»>n of that thscriptlon : 
hiir estate U etUl in existence opposite to Banaberiab, and there aiu a Huut, gumja of tnurt, 
and a l;Adf or croak, stiU cinlled after his nameA^ i should here obserra that the afonuaid 
t/dt ol yiolik Kaaiiu iu m Chineura, and this showu that Chineuru wa» uneo situated in a 
Miihaminadou " Dojuldh " ft should 1» further ohscryed that wheu Jayupi ia, king uf Ku^uir, 
hfTfft of kingdom, iravollcd alone and incoiTafto, and visited Fuii<lraviirddhana (niodeni 
I'hndua, calltKl also rinixabad, six milni north of Maldab the capital uE the country ul the 
MtuD DOiao in tli« eighth c«ituiy'A.i>,,be kUlectatthciiluceu lion which had been dtuUnying 
men and taiLk- for several days post,”* This eloariy shows timt in the neighbourhood of 
ruiiiinrarddhajiii, thens wm' jungles, and tbc'town was Ltiinly |iupDfAtc<L !.f thin wa» 
the condition of thcaocktit capitnl of Bengal in the cigljlh century. tLo condttinu oi Ibo other 
parts of the iiouiitry at soiuc (itvviijtu period may be easily conceived. Tliis indicates ilmt 
th« laiuls were still low, hutnUt, swonipy and IniuiiMhriuuH, novered jicrhape with sands irhich 
ronderMl them unfit for(iuttlvatkvti,uud in {ilaces overgrown with juugtes^^theresult of erucr' 
gcuec from the aoa. In conlrost with Lhis, " the j)eo[)te of ManiporO, Tripura and .Feyauti- 
poll-, and vthur eatiiTn oguntrics eallcd their nigions iSvtirja iir heaven, cepectaJly the people 
of Tripura, w host LI I style tlicir king rtuipudciu or kingol heaven, or the cdcetial it!gioins.’»c 
The eantem pin of bengal. ibcmioEc, appears to have been much L^ber tlmu iJip middle 
portion. 


In further corroboration of the iaet that ihc delra of Beu^l has been funned by 
gTiidual ekvation out of the Ma, I should meution that Suhma was 
place*! very ulou to the sen.iw From the .Uakmdntv idso, it 

that Suhtna or KAiIbci wam cltjsp to tin; iitsaJOJ ftftrEha 
MijfctMi bL^foTo, amuD^ i^th^nn tbo dit^rirts ol J^tirdiiau md Hai thit ht 


h Bmbi CoiDhkl ifcn^i Ihciimar^ ih fmd t 

Mfi'rintUiE'tf JnrifAC India iut ami |ji, 

w p. an*. wt c. % u 

iB (CN-. 8brm'i vui p, l(rl 

W R, C. S*Ji a Di^tiitna^ ; p, ®, 

JW IV^ V*. 34* 3^ ; p. 135 Bnii Pirol;nijjr, p. 174, 

m l^i m, dti. in. 
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iJjt coujiiry cut the Q^r^pid^ oi Mugostlietiea wd Vu>hmy, lind Gftngmridp# w nidfntly a 
*:- 4 ?n‘uptlon Of Gayga^Mrii. Accurdiug lo Moga^tbeaM. who wjw ui ambaaiarlor in court 
id Cbandrafupta in the fifurth E,a. tbo htct Oangt^s fomcd the cmctix botm^ry 

■rjf the fond theircApItB] wna ParihulLtA^* whichk cvideaLly Purvj^LhaliK a v^'old 
and large Tillage fiitiuitrvd on the GnngGi In Ibc ditftiicL of Bardwau. Ace^irdiog to Ftolemy^ 
iLc caipilAl of the Gnngaridiifl ^Ir. ScboH Ln hid imiiiilationot the Pcripltitf o/ the 

Ar^lAr^aff aara c hat by Gauge in uioanl the pjrt oltbcGaagee a? ^oU at the country.*^ ^ 
Mr, SSeboif appeATe to have bcfo cornsct m bui aiateuieat that ibo liftMO applied both to tbe 
rouotry and to ite pHnnipal town an the Ganges. Bat the country '* of Gauge waa not 
Bf^ngiU ttfi fiUted by him, but S&lUul (whidi nowr indeed Corfos n liart of Boagal under iho 
Brititli riiJel; for it appt^am from the KiU'hAd Fla tv tnaeriptiou of Kfisfaua 111 and aImi fro-Jii 
Ehe HariluLr and l^etnr Inscriptionfl^O* that ivoa the nwue of i and in thi* firal 

Eueiiiioned inamption^ Gafigahna been placed between KaJii'iga and MAgadba.^®^ P^^rbapfl 
G&hga was. ihc coimtrj" of Giagii i*T GAi'.gy'a of thv KmtshiiQiri Vpani^hadt the king of wbivh 
wAHUhitra, irbo aiu* abo culled GiegyAyanf nr Gifigayani.^^*^ The Giiiga ilynastj ruled om 
Ybe flouth id Afyiion. and Cuoigp ete** from the ^cond to iho nintb cflntuJTi' a i>., and n 
hruncliof the family r itl ing over (JriiiSii in the 12 th cent ury* conqijered 114- 1 ha A Ae regard^ 
the town of Gangn, it« proper iibntihcAdoa dopeiula upon throe dreumatancoa : it must he in 
the eonntry of Riblha ; it mu»t he uit the Ganges \ and it tnnat have hcen an ctn^Kiriuin of 
eommerec as dwribwi m Plolcmy'a Gcc;igfap%atid fn the Ptripimof lAc Sm. Hr. 

SrtiQ^ Tarnluk (anrienlTurnfaUpta) as the ** town of Oaiigce/^^ to buve ver, 

was a raaKtinn,^ iKflt and not a p«rt of the Gangea m the siriCond century a.D. Gauge huA Wn 
variouBly ideutifictl with Sonargaon. ChittAgong, Je®™, Mr. Irving saya. "The tnwn 

ill Ganges^ iftituated at no great diiit4in(» from Galolrtta was a grand empcniuni for Ih^ngnl/' 
but he doco not flpeelfv any plaee.^^ ^ ^ptagr^EQAi now oatied l^tgAon, ftituaCed at a dit»' 
taiic;e of two mUcs to the north of the town ol Hoghlif oonfortnAto the three cv 7 udltiaiuiabsjve 
fltairi]. It was sjtnatiiid nn the Ganges at the point from which iho SuiSAvatj and the 
Yamuna branched oH towarrlH the i^ouih and the east; 8 o that ICA poaiUOD was emineuGy 
HuUed for Wing a tmdp dUtiibcitaiy, add an ampunum of commcFee. tt was in a Soitriiihiiig 
cojidltitm from the beginntng of the ChrMtum cm to Uw 10th oentwry-*** TriveJji wa^ the 
t^astern quarter of flaptagTBmaJ * ^ Pliny, who floiuished in the 0rat oemttiry a.e>., mimijodBir 
an a grC 4 it cgmmereial centrp.*^^ FrcdeiiSto, who Ttiitod Satgflrtm in f07Oi says, " !n the port of 
!SalgOi>n every year, they lade £M^ of 35 great and amalh with ric'«. etnth of hod!ibiUft of 
lUvETB aort, lacca^ great obundance of eiigar^ pepper, oil, aenuliae adtl otluv MHiA of mprrhan- 
diiw." Kavikai kuna, the author of I ho ChantH. Kpqhe of it id gldwing temiH thal tdercliadia 

li>3 UieCriadlr's Mf^itAcw iiJi«f AiriciMp ps». 32., I3n. 

Jss MaC^dlA'a p. LT2. 

to* EchoCTi Ferifflmt pp^ 4tj SEW; iad>indlo'v Vvmmm* fm4 -qf ih* MrjfiMr^Tun Sfir^ p, 144 , 

Ita ^pi^fophhx lOifjO], veL IV* p. 27&. I« Hlra'« Mywn imrnriiHirvrvM, jip TO, 15J 

lor E^i^ropi^ta I vni 1V* pp, f TA—if v. m ^ — 

l>v4 rait)i-cat] ^ ^||AUiiaA-£ai^g4-iiiaaaaiiKJ - vArthdubAtuUKluzmm* «te. 

1 M guii^Adeiia Upanithad^ 1, L IeH p. p. ^ 41 ^ 

1YO Sthatt’s Fmptur ^ £rpf Arifivi p- ^ * 3IcQrifldli-'« Pt.49myff pfp,. ] * 4 ^ 1 7A. 

in lF¥ih^"« f^oiiliOcriOc if frtiiia, pu fH. 

Yis JAJS3., leifl* pp. sn-Gia.— uy oh iav □/ fU inmna ^ i/uyAit orlAr 4fln>l|f ^dLU: 

ill gA^iAartJtano CA^iuli* |kp. ^ 2 S, 

rUny ■ ^^47ruFiaJ Itifl^hry, E-k. VI, th, Ifl^ Inunlalwl by Phitamoa HoYlMitL GoyiJt 
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from M pazts ot ludi* nnfi Cfl^ylou u&ed to come there with their rnercrhimciuflH It was a fojal 
ritv w'hflre thL^ ki£ig)l of thf* c?fjiinlry reaiiled.^^* Csogjoi nf Ptolemj and Fliny was evidently 
gaptH^^roma^ the eapttal of Ra^a, sitiiAtiHl ati this Ganges and anempoTium of ctjiiune™* 
daptagr^tt was kojo^ni tn the Romaiui hy the namD^itnps ltd imch;ji| ruunn appe&T^ 

tobavn been Gaiiga> andthacnnntry miBpprhnp calk'd Gi^ga from the name of thfl capiial> ** 
fmm Champ&r tins eonatry ot Auga’waa called Champi (Clienpojp and fmm Mathura,'^* 0nnge 
baa beeu dcaeflbed in tlia Pmplujr aa a siiAl ef etiiiLmeice. It naya, ** on its hank (i.a. thn bank 
nf the Ganges) U a market-towra wMcih hia the aame name aa the rfvar Ganges- Hifough this 
pfneo are brOUfdLt Malabathniin and Gangetie apikeuard and piwls, and m™l™ of the finest 
fiurtSp which am oalled Ganpitic/'^^'O Tlie word G&tigB of the KavJuhlM^l Upanuhad ia also 
ilcrived from (the Ganges) from tt$ sfttllktioii ou that riirrrp ArrcinHng W Ftotsmy* 

Gange waa^'the Royal reBidenOe, and It was not far h^ini tim nioath erf the GangisiJ^^ Then' 
can b* no iwasonabki doubt therefore that Saptagtnma or modem SHtgaun near Hiaghil wan 
tho Gange of Ptolemy, and it wna the capital of tho Gapg^^jdas or Gai\ga-ll4<[y. Gafsga- 
R4tlhi may oihah cither that Ksllia was aitunted^ aa it now Is, on the wcetens aide of Gaiigft 
cjr tho Gaijgtse or that it ii A combination of nan^ea of both the capital oitlkd G^i^ (Gangs 
(d Ptolemy) and the oaimtry callod Badha. At My rate, we come to know that hi tho 
second ccutnryolthe Chrisitiaii cm, SaptogtAnia was known by the name of Gfliiga. During 
the T^ariuio perirsd* it waa tnown only by the nnrae of Trlvcrti which was and still ta a quarter 
ul J^ptagraina aitnated on the Ganges.^*® Pcrliaiis GiC uauie of SaptOgThma (the Snvt!Q 
Villages) was loo eecidar fut tho religious Uindufl, amd Trivci^l (the three plaite or tivere) 
ivas Associnteci with iho th™ mowt aacred rivere of India i Gai;^^, Yaui'niiit and Sara^vatl- 
It- in th^^refore elwir thatPartLalii* of tlio fourth century B.C.j was not the capital ol RAi^a 
in the Boooafl ccnlury a.Uh In the coarse of five or sU ceiiliiriea;^ there was evidently an 
citcDSion of ihc delta of th« smulh, and Saptagruma ro«e into Smportanoe from he vidnily 
to the sea and the cooTeiiicni^ it afFurded lo coiumorco by allowing fwsy atiresii tu it aa a port 
through Ihcclainnel of the Sannsvaii. Tlie capital wasconflequently removed from Fartbalis to 
S.\pUgraina. It Rhould only lu? obs^FrviHL thnt at tJiL4 dhitance of UuiP. it Is dJffiotilt to 
di-tiTnuacpicoiE^y thu|Tt>mts which the c.haniiclB branched ufl the GaUgvSp md it would 
bf crroTieoiia to form a conception oC the raoathH of the Gaiig^ of the second century a-D, 
(nuo the ptciwnt distribution of the channeta in tho delta, m LL luis boon done by many 
>TOtcrw who have attempted to ifkiiitify them OU the eaffumpliun tiuii tbo .didta^ chatmcla 
nod estuaries of tho Gangw m the llltli or SiOth century wxre idi-ntJcut with those of the 
tflCOnd centiirv’. From the aforejudd facts, it would apprar that JlidrEcugal was gmdiially 
elDvatcd. but wbethor or not the eubsidcucp took idacb after the eonipkic farmaluja of 
Ihe delta ia rmirely a geograpliicAl queEtlou. 

(JTo 6f ra#ilittU4!dd 


It# JdSB., leiO, p, ; Atmiifi RMurchtK rut V : Cd&»li|i£l vol. KXh p- 

111 Anhiw vet V. p. 27fl. 

II# ia?ar>i' i?«v!*niir of IKfPlprri vcL Tf. pp. S?, "I j vfli n* jqi. 7#* IDU 

HdbufTti Patijiiw qf tko T ^ alfiKi BJ^fMnOlu'# C^faerri aarf 

Hu /jfjrl^rMn Sm, p, 14A. 
itt McVdatll^V PtoUmjt, p. tTi. 

13S h i Ohuntii.pp- ^28, 22fl ( wsImi Brmd* - 

van* DiM'i Ckiimnya Bhdsavata. iiay at iiapta^fdaia'^ 
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THR A,V TKilT' 'RV 


[ Fbh., lV3t 


the NAKSILWRAS ANH PRB()ESS[ON.- 

IIY Q. B. KA^-R, F-n^.R : 

1. Mr. S, B. Pi«*HtTiins not tbe firHt to fonuulot* n couwwuiibetween thr 
flud prfcpiBioo. but he did KJ to ft very intert fiiiug iitKi (ordbic mftfuit r. He iW b« ld» 
t^Kt the folf owing iJiiitssage from the ^fUnjifitka AfrdAmtina; 

“ The other OftlfHbiitrfts {cotLsist ol} one, two, three or fo»r, *othM the KrittlbAj»*r«th» 

jnthfi omnerouii. Ami ftgain. do not move a*ws Jrom the tatiern qvari*r. 

whiJe the other nftkehfttriOL do iiio^e from the eaKtem niiarter."^ 
iJikjdiit'e «rgumt‘«rt wtm nis (olluwn; * iLe nftkahfttra Kritlikfc he e«) unted with the 
ricindee, end he wJcnJfttnl ihut the J'Uiadts were on the eqiietor at nhoiil :«•«> B.O,, nnd 
concliided thpt the age of tfic Braiimat)ii,ar retlipr tlmt portion cif itmvhieliihp |Mse»ge 

occtire. wtt* ehmit 3t|{K) ii.c, l i 

HL« Cbltulatioii niftv he accept'd, hut the [Kiiiit in hi**TgOTnwii to which i wmli to draw 
attention « the ».kntiliMti«i, of Kriltihh w itli the PIdfttles {a) for theperiml of Hie teat. 

and iliin Ih) lor the jvftrticuliir pur|n>«f of the tp. 3 rt, 

a. From Ihi; ustronouiicftl point of view the ptddcm Uoim of prceete-ton. He tern 
the plane in which the apporenl mutioi* ot ilw nun loki'a place the pliuie rd the fcliptior and 
the apprrent OttUy path^rfauy sUr h in a plnue pwallH to the plenoM tbectiOJitor. At 
two niomtnte in the apparent path of the aim it in ntto in Uie plniie of the oitimior 
monieiito are terimHl the e<iniDo««. The positiona of the line of eQttinojTB m not fixed h.,t 
chiBnea with rcfcreiwe t« the ttaiK »t the rnte of fdwjut one degree in 5!J year*, or oi» 
Tiftlmbiitra in jsoiuewhat Il-«^ then n thoi™’ years (ahoiit ti33 yenrtf. or one aign io nhout 
2300 yearH -U about 3!MKt u C- the vento) equinox hm roughly inarkol by the 
FreiodtB ; fti a.n ABO by 3 l-ieciiini. the yogat&rA of Remii ; an.) »it>i» it nmy bt. sfliil roughly 
Lo be iiiarted by ? I’bgaai which is identified with the yopitfirA <rf Ultara Jt>iA<lrtipftd&. 

The tnttioa in preceaaioa ifl M alow that It requires fairly «X!urtrte ohseirationa cover- 
hig a coiwiilcrohle length of time to notice it. Dikabit did not, however, claim for the 
authors of the >cK(ip«fila BniAn«J9<J the dUcovcf)' Of preceswem, but Bhnply that Ihey limd 
recorded a fairly iwcurale ohaervation, namely that Krlttik6 wm* Ihtn on the cq^nator. 

3, The question V\Tiat wen: the nokuhatras uiiginally f baa nt-icrWn satisfafltorily 
aaswored ludecd it mav be said that no sat ialiM: lory attempt tueinhwt'r the quiihlicu hoe 
been mrnlo. Theias^ h«« been masked by tSic lengthy and learned d«em«i«na as t*. 
ihe relalionaldp between the Arabic tnanwii. the Climeee fiieu, ami llic Ifindu nakshotrus.* 
With this diiKusolon we baie 00 ifonoem oi present- It Ima hd to no satbfaotorj' ctni* 
elusion and entailed a good deal of controversy, ratlier uinwccafiarily llovonrcfi with 

(vortmony, , 

The geiicrtdly occepted tkeoty is that the nnkabatrus were 2i or 2« eiwtBjIsimiiis 
that roughly map^iwi out the ecliptic. Thu Iwu ideas hero embodiotl ftre almost irwOU* 
oilftblc. for the constellaliows selected often eaiuiot be connected w ith the licliplie without 
A great strain on the JuiagiiieHon, Also the idontificotiona ihat have been aci‘epl«l MO 
based upon eomparalively modem tests ami ides*. They art- MmctimcK vague aiul hardly 
explainable. ____ 

• BoihI ticfuw il» ni»t Onciiltd t^wfoTKicJ lurW s'- Toumk. 

1 II, I, »t‘, Tbn DwibSyfci* 8«in* Mum tiMit nvfnin dm * ths 

Kriulk^S^^ nr,l tftihi tb. CMi.' * xxiv. ISWS, j. 

* siaW JoxM Wu^fci, IV, 7H.. tt. T, C5fit.a«atHixa it. Ml = A- WBWxm /jut SiuA. 

S. 313. Ac ; 'V. I». WmTxar Otunial Siwtiv, It, S*t, 4s.i Ifcot-Sar fa«i~ns fl*lfoiM>a»* •ttiieuf ; *«. 
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Therp i« nutbinij definite in Vedic litrratiitB regarding tlit- jmisitions oi ihi* nakjthntrns, * 
(Old tlip a£icept«jd identj£catloii)B canu(>t he tftiitcd hnek ewrU^t tlian ikbout thi> (iltli 
ccntiirv A.u. Iiidted llie earliest known ceiuplctc liW poaitionn in jxniisibly iiiueh Inver 
than Ihii-. To ntiJke an idcnlilwntUm of about a.d. 450 ^nr a ikeriitd ov« 3f10f> jK-aT<j 
^artier ruAukeii niitl sw far (.bat jusiiHoation iw not fortbeouiiug. 

The etinnoxion hetneen ilw uaindlAtraa and the cciiiitic haa generally been looked 
tipcin aH a son of eondUty of the eonstellfttmn uk-a. A dingr«u» ahowing thn relative 
ponltiona of th« selected 'convieUaliolu and the ecliptic, deuiuiLiLratea, one ndiiht wiy, an 
uiUcU connexion. 

4. 11 is ijitcu the caae that two independent iwitioiu*, in the course of time become anmh 
ganiAled, and here it is (lUlte conceivable dial (i) the naliabatnvi aa cotuieetcdTi'ith certeiu 
constvllnUoiia and (»') the nakshatrubs ufl tolUicett'd with thoecUptiohavt independent nrigins. 
In early Hindu works the former notion is CAlTemeJy vague, hut Lhere is tittle doubt that the 
itirni nakahatm often Indicates a sUi or const eltalion. In ihv Jjf&tMa VtddAga, however, 
u imkrliiitn-i simply indicates one tw enty-flevpnth pan. uf the ecliptio Olid has no connexion 
with any cuivstellstjoiu This is the ortlmdoa astrouonncaJ teaohing,. from whichue am led 
to believe that Uie normal uBironOUticviJ ««■ of the list of iiukshatms wa» that of a acaU- of 
the ecliptic Uke the vesictii ii&trenomiwil w«e of the sigiu ol the lEOdiac. The first poUii 
of Kmtiki w ould tlma alwaj-s deiwto the vernal ctiuhmx uul would itt no w ay be ollected 

by 

Ah Such Itod na a conK^ptiou of liie n&kdiotTA? an ecliptic Kutle; 

bub then* is also other tnidfjloe of a apecial natum. (1) We have alicAdy quoted the ^ata- 
patha Jtrikmana and the Soe/AtfyoiMi AVauia S-iira to t he edcct that the uakaliatra Krittika 
does not move from the eI^bl, and this completely agrees with the notion of the uakshatros 
as Ml cvliptie SUB If, (£) There is an equally signiiicaut sUtemeul in the SiiTfjapmjfiapti 
where ww arc told i-aplicltly that fl« start mow /a«er lAaa iAe rtol-afcalnM,* ThisThibaut 
diRmuitfcd ns trccmiprchonsible, but it isn sufficiently nwaonatalo atatpinairt. of the phenotueiwa 
«f precession, and can only meun that the tuilwliatrfl wjaie. which markca the equinoxes, 
grodually shifted with reference to the fixwl stars, U*! One uf the lK-*t-kimwn uenm- 
iiOtnical Htatcmenis ui Hindu tiiemturc occurs in many of thu PiiriivjaBand telh wa thutih* 
coUBtellatiou Ot tliif fiSoVeu Kishis Ursa afjqor) revolve!* through the nahiihatTafl. Thi^ 
Otatoment was cntlnr ridiouJed by Whitney" but there is little doubt that it ia onmincted 
with precession ; and, at leimt, it defitiitcly indicates tliut the uaLshulnts and coitstflla' 
tious were coiiridmcil os very diflcrent matters; and it h cxpkiiuiblo only on thf hjpothcfils 
that the iiakshatraii formed a wade that gradually sliiflcd with reference to the couji^eJ- 
Jatiouof the Seven »iahh. (4] We luivc already puintetl out that the Vcdfti’.gu conception 
of Uio Ijftksliatrw W'JM a scale divided into 27 equal jiarts. and ihu* conception with alight 
modifications* bw* persistwl tmiU the present tmie ;t but (6) fmm about a,D. tWo tlib 
imkabatru scale was btrgely replaced by i he scale of signs of the zodiac ; ivad those klgna 
of the zodiac ware not used iit India for edipiic scale tiiidsdoiis only, but for Um dirhdons 
td ai^ circle- thus further divorcinK the signs aid tin- coutittllationu. 

* FrJis Imdt*. i. 415. » - J »“• P 

1 TUB dlvaion 'oio SS !J««« i* upon tlm iidenAl uwutb at tt 

(t eivn >4' 1 f Vi esflli ol 10 naksliatrat, e' » *iclnjf di, IS' 40 maiMli vf fix Qth»ft, wkite. 

to -ifthyrt it fiivT* th* reniaiiiitar or 4‘ 1^. 
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6. For details regarding the names and positions of the nakshatras as established in 
comparatively modern times I must refer yon to Colebrooke’s and Whitney’s works and to 
the Vedic Index. W’e may, however, briefly mention one or two points in connexion with 
these investigations, (o) Most of the names of the nakshatras not only cannot be connected 
with stars but in some cases are distinctly discordant with the equated constellations. Six 
of them, however, are fairly appropriate and these six are Rohini, Aslesha, Hasta, Cbitra, 
Asvini, Krittika. Of these Rohint means ‘ reddish ’ and is particularly applicable to 
Aldebaran; but it is disconcerting to find that in some lists it is applied to Jyeshtba (? Antares) 
also. Aslesha means embracer and appears appropriate w hen applied to t, i, >j, p. Hydrae. 
Hasta, ‘ hand,’ is applied to five stars in Corvus ; but on a Hindu astrolabe of tbe end of the 
seventLnth century 1 find Hasta applied to a star in Orion. Cbitra ‘bright ’ might be 
appropriately applied U any of the first magnitude stars, and is generally suitable for 
8pica, to which it is ususlly equated. The Asvins have been often connected with the 
Dioscuri, aiul with the morning and evening star, by 8e\^ral writers of note; but 
as a nakshatra Asvinf is equated with jS and y Arietis, which strains the imagination 
almost to the lunit. The identification of Knttiki with the Pleiades is extremely curious. 
According to the editors of the Vedic Index it seems to depend on a passage in the 
Yajw Veda which mentions abhrayanti ‘forming clouds.’ meghayanli ‘making cloudy’. 
varehayanK ‘causing rain.’ as constituents of the nakshatra.* The rain-forming 
Pleiades naturally come into view, but in the Biihal SdiiJiita* we are told that Garga 
and others do not support this idea, (b) Many of the lists of the nakshatras, it will 
he noticed, cmtain only twenty-four tifferent names, there being three pairs of 
double nakshatras. viz.. Phalgunf. Asb&diib, and Bh&drapada. The number at. is very 
euggestlve, but at present we need not pursue the suggestion, (c) Twelve of the names 
are also utilised as the names of the months. The traditional explanation of this nomen¬ 
clature is as follows : The full moon which occurred when the moon w as in conjunction with 
Ghitra was termed Chaitri, and the lunar month w hich contained tbe Chaitri full moon was 
named Chaitra. But, since full moon is likely to occur at all points of the ecliptic, this 
explanation is not satisfactory’, unless it indicates either an original division of the ecliptic 
into twelve divisions, or an attempt to equate the nakshatras and the signs of the zodiac. 

7 _ xhe Jiig Veda gives no list of the nakshatras, but it mentions three probable asterisms—- 
Tishya,*® Aghas and Arjuni,** and it has been suggested that there is a reference to the 
27 nakshatras in book I.‘* Complete lists are given in the Atharva Veda,^^ Taitiirlyce 
Sa,:ihitd.^^ Kdthaka Sa>iihUd.^^ Mailrdyani S»«A»7d.‘« ^athpatha Brahmana,» etc. The lists 
agree generally, but the number of nakshatras is variously given as 27 and 28. The Atharva 
Veda Maitrdyani Samhitd lists have 28 while the Taittiriya Samhild and ^atapatha Brdk- 
»iuiyogive27 ; and of the more modern texts the Jyotisha Veddnga&nd the Sdrya Siddkdnla 
imply 27, while the Suryaprajuapti, the Brihmasphut a Siddhanta, and the Surya Siiddhdnta (in 
another place) give or imply 28. Abhijit is the extra nakshatra and there is a legend that 
it dropped out, although the Taittiriya Brahmana}^ marks it as a new-comer. The 

i. Fedtc IruUm, i, 415 ; but the curious point is that the identification is made to depend upon the 
elemeats of a Greek myth: the fact that Hindu works provide no independent identification is thus 
amphasiied. Note that! do not question the identification of Kfittika with the Pleiades so much as 
ths :joinewhat loose argumentation employed. 

1* V, 54 IS; X, «4 9. U X, 853. 
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numbers 27 anfl 28 suggest a connexioD with the sidereal month, but in the early texts the 
only month referred to is one of 30 days. The termuakshatra has often been translated 
by the term ‘ lunar mansion ’ and the Taittirlya Sa»*hila, '9 Kdthaka Sadihitd and 
the ilahdbhiirata^^ state that the nakshatras were weddetl to Soma, but the term itself does 
not suggest the connexion. No satisfactory explanation of the different numbers has been 
achieved ; Weber thought 27 was the older number, but the authors of the Vedic Index 
suggest that Abhijit was omitted, and that 27 = 3 x3 x3 appealed more strongly as being 
of a more mystical nature. Finally we must note that the earlier lists are astrological or 
religious in character rather than astronomical. 

8. The early lists all begin with Krittik&, but the Mahabharaia puts Sravana first, the 
JyotUha Veddhga Iregins with Sravishth&, the Suryaprajflaidi with Abhijit, the Surya 
Siddiianta with Asvini. But here AsvTni is definitely equated with the vernal equinox, 
while Abhijit, Sravana and §ravishth&, which are contiguous, are equated with the winter 
solstice ; and the interval between A^vinf and any one of the other three is 90 degrees, If 
we measure according to the equal division scale of the Ji/otisha Veddnga or the unequal 
Suryaprajnapti scale as we please. The change of importance is therefore from Knttika to 
Asvini. an interval of from about ISj to a possible 40 degrees. Was* this change due to 
precession ? The question has been discussed ad navseam and 1 shall only briefly give the 
latest conclusions. According to Tilak, »* it was stated by Garga that Knttika w aa first for 
purposes of ritual, while for the purpose of the calender Sravishtha was put first; and 
Fleet, in one of his latest articles, wrote : “I hope to revert to this matter in a jmper 

in which 1 shall show that the Krittik&di list has no basis in the fact that the sun once 
came to the vernal equinox in Krittik&, but belongs entirely to ritual and astrology.” 

9. 1 have put the difficulties of the case before you* by way ol caution. One would 
like to come to some simple and definite conclusion like Dikshit s, but that seems hardly 
possible. My conclusions, except on one point, are rather disappointingiy vague and 
are consequently not quite easy to formulate. Let me recapitulate the preniises: 

(rt) In v*ery early' works w’e have orderly' lists of the nakshatras that are of a ritual¬ 
istic nattire rather than astronomical. These lists sll begin with Krittikh. 

(b) In these early works the nalcshatras are rather vaguely connecte«l with the 

heavens. 

(c) In the ikttapedha Bralutmana and the Bodluiyana Srauta Sutra we have Kfittiki 

«lefinitely connected with the equator. 

(d) In the JyolisJia Vedanga the nakshatras form a scale of the ecliptic and have no 

particular connexion with any constellations. 

There are p few early star myths, e.g. regarding the Sev en Risbis, Rohint, Kpttika; 
but the identifications are somewhat vague. 

(/) In comparatively modem times the nakshatras were definitely equated with 
certain constellations. 

(g) The Purdnaa and the SdryaprajHapti speak of the constellations revolving 

with reference to the nakshatras. 

(h) Certain later lists of nakshatras begin with Asvini. 


n T.S., u, 3, 5. 
a Orion, p. 30. 


» K.S., xi, 3. 


U AIbh. ix, 36 At. 

» JRAS, 191«, p. 57a 
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I Fkil, I0S1 


Id ihmrt ra* *tliiir L^DauirdBtflDL piviiiiati- I of a t«HTn-wKat inked geiFPKlugy 

of tUf^iinknhHtrM. pDrliapi^ I am Uia#Md by the c-oiv^idDrfctJiin □* tht^ fju?! tknt 

TDJfeifcrciieM iiitL early OfigiuH |^euerally U-ach lift th^t » pore grneabgy far any natiiHi ar iiet 
of I hat have prevailed in Hwiiie futjii or odier for ci^ntura* in an alnioftt unkrMJi^ ji 

rarity. It !« inrli^putable tbut the iioksliAiras havo hftd comnejrtopfl with ritnal^with constpU 
Utiooj^, anH uith thti tsiliplli;—loim orleftii Li»lepi;mltDtly ^ Imt w& mu(ft h#« very eaulicHJA 
hifciv we iittlii^eajiyt-tiiiihiiiiiLiiJtii of tlurtrtr cuJiiieXiOWi^ when we aiin at estatilkhiiig deiUiite 
mwLuFiioii^, 

The one |HHDt ia definite lieen igrmreit hi the toiigLh> ooi^tfo^erfiie^ the I hexe 
taken pJuoe regunfiog tlie nukKhjttniH^ It relate# to the evidence thft showe itnmi^A Icably 
thtkl it WA8 kmiwii that thn eon^cnafion^ revolve with rereretioe lu the OAkehatroa. TIiIb I 
take it* indii^ate a kiin^x IcdgD nf preMWim, n knowledge ilLatha# sometiiHL>6 bvva wi 

fur ah the early Hindu teaeher* ore ennoerned ; ai^i T uuggeiit for j-onr eou^klemtiou llmi 
if the nak?ih*^t m Beheine wei c coneeix'ed m an peUpiie Hnihs uXkaJogOuu to the zCKliac Hcale 
iiiMd by western, afttronomoca, u oumber o| the eont rover^sial jja&»«^es woiiJd Iks cleared up, 
'J'liic a nii^geatioii only, to whieh I aoi h\ no rnMnn WfMtMed, hut it in b liypi^theAH ih^it 
ought to be con^tdefttl when ch-ohug whhthe fpiecFriouin that have arii<en in oonne^loii 

with rhe and Vedio ebronolof^". 


Si>ME NEI^XY Dim>VEBKi>TULk XlDE ORK UIEXT. 

Hi r.XPTAlN K A, e CRnWKLUB.A.F I 

Thw well-known tnchu^ye of AhUiiuJ Elm Tultht, one of the muBt beautiful in roiro, 
paaaesse# tho additioiOil ailxuiniuge of beiug Llie uhle#t Mubammadaa monuiiietit n£ 
oertoinclatolD EgjTil, I eatolude the muteipie td bb ithna bwn reijeatetlly rehnilt, and 
only attained ita preBent aize in SIS u . 1 ulao exclude the afiueduct ul Ihn aa 

El ieoot eistvetly doted. It thcreJore follows thnt the omauient of this moitqtie powwaie# a 
pre^emijivui ini|»ort4nee In the kietoiy' of >IubiiiiiiiuitLiu:i art. Itii beaut if til amaQientv 
oaeoukd iu liw harileul utiifreu, la H'oJl kiiuw'n tu utiidentAr atid iUuiairatioDn of Ihe eapi( 4 ]si 
oE the engaged Colivmiijn At the augleA of the pier#, and of the haodB of ornament u-bleh 
do^'orati? ihc areln-A and H^iidnWH, ore Ld he fourd hi timiiy boDkA.' 1 he Aqurduet 
o! B&B^tin, the uidy other evicting fuJOiikie mouiiiueut, duea not War oity eurfuee 
ciucoxotiuii^ ui> the both total of fdhjoide omanjent ib to Ih 3 found in fehlo nwi^que, with tho 
i^Aiceptiuii of A tea amuHfragmefitH whiehare ceeApionBllY feTonghl to light in the rubhifib 
moiiodB of FiitttAt® there waa liith- reason for buUeving that any aubut-oiitlai addition 
would 0ver be uiadu toil. 1 will now deacTiin? hoa and where the dbeox^ry wub made. 

The MoBcjue uf Ibn TliIuii eoaublA of ati open eouftyard surruumU^ by arundeB 

(Hudg) five rowB deep Ca the aide of the #aiietiiflry nivd tw o towb deep on the tkrev other 
iiideu[Fif>, l]p The xvholo fotuu <5 a almu«i uxaet ^uurti. whieh ia itaoli hoEui<]ed on ihrea 
aidx^byii Zidtta or eiteuaionp three iwv iheuMK-lvea eticloiictJ by ibo ouUt 

1 Hefwiiitad IfQrtri ih q Magaiin^^ XDXvaib#t, I CIO 

* tke F. L'ytrehita^r^ arr^i^a .V^nOAiicni# d# Coirc. Flatea fV ud VI t d'^^ycaam^ 

rAfi arotd. toti*# J. Pl^t^ l-JU : (Oj., Corbtl fF^ md Iforit*o/ Akmad rtm 

yWa b ihu J.S9t j Fraiift Piuibak A'rttW> pp. 13 aotl io i Li Cmirn, |jji, 4345 : etc, 

* tS« Um B#>, Cabdoj^ miwnnd du muUt du CWrtHiw B. L DevucjihUe; Eamlrif* in 

Cairo^ p, 
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bauDdiry wail uf the Tlie best mi lulJftfft dm^ripn™ nf thiH oiosiiue m ihn^ 

>{W#ii bv fJoarlK:t-r I will rpfcr r^adCfs ckiwiruwi of lurlhf^r itifoniiaiiou to liie memoir 
«lr«Q4ly cited. 

This in thu pa^ft ht# oniy rccch-cd inotlcttite attcutina from the Cojuifi dr. 

C'rtJwterwiiiBTi if^ ft^ V^ri ambf.^ litwbtty, hiiFwercr, itfi greet importiiJiee li^in 

been roeliiwjJ ^ S. £L lb* Minwtcr of (KTuioTrvTnonts)^ during kb &hort 

period of uffiec, ohov^ed the beoueft poflfifblo mLern'ut iu artbiteeiute^ aikI 

4¥e pmotit-id cfTcct to it by allotting a sum of no Its* tbon Julf!14H0tMi for ihevtoDipIo?* 
ov^thauL^ paving end oleuiiiig of this buiMiug, 

One of til*! first atepa taken wan to rflmiwe the layers g| inferior f^la^ter with w hich tii* 
piers and the Boffiia of tbe^ archea tied been ooraced ikt various periods. 1 say varlow period!^, 
iwcauBt to mmv pkocs there werothreep four, and even five layers of coarse placer, esoh mi 
much as Ihrem-tdglitlifl of an inch thick. These layers had rlread}’ hiiokltd mid fallen 
4wav in pfttflhfla hi many pUce*. Tb#y wwe Esaily rtmovtd by striking them eherply with 

ti Btniill liammer. 

It whB in applying thU pnweae Laat May to the saQics of the erohe* next iko #oAfi ibwt 
the woodorfnl oEnanirnt shown to the accompauytog plfltea was roroflled. ITiis ortLamont 
$ft exi!cuted to stuoco of gnmt haidixe4»j quite differtiit fiotu the shoddy plaster by w hieb it 
had bwnhiddeD with almost incredible vanduliimL The fa^n ib boniideti by fhirtoeii ar^>hi«e 
OP each side, (na shown to the plan [Flo, i], hut the whole outer row- on the ioiit j-idc 

has fallen. A pari of tbv 
oulor row ou ibe west aSdo 
has obo perished owning to 
the viuidAtism of Clot Eey, 
who, about tomed part 
of Ihlii mosque into a pour- 
huufie. The ornmiuout Hhow n 
in the plates tx!Uura on tliO 
ftOflita of Uiu arched of the 
south aide of the fuhn. Ten 

arcbes atill preserve their 
omamenti while three^Xt'i. 
1, 2 and 13—are oonipietefy 
bare No trace whatever of 
omaiDfuit Ih to he fouind on 
the soffits of any of the 
mlFrior aruhtm except dioae 
which contiDue the caaLem 
arcade of the boundary wall, 
ui 14 [see Fro. i and 
PLiTtt] arul 15. 1 therefore 
wmne that this was tho case 
with the nrehes of the wc-iisid^ 
Also although they are hare at preeenl^ A tme* or tw o here Md thare ia to be found on the 
srchci^ of the north side, but these itscea are too email to show the pattern. 
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1 am aware that a study of the plates of Coste aud Prisse d’Avesnes would lead one ta 
suppose that the soffits of every arch in the mosque were covere* *d with similar ornament. 
Coste, w'hoae work was published in 1837-9, shows the soffit of every arch as bo decorated, 
but each with the same pattern, which we can even now see was not the case. In Plate VI 
he is guilty of e grave inaccuracy, m., he makes the south outer arcade run through the 
sanctuary to the qibla wall, although it is the outer arcade of the sanctuary which nin» 
through to the south wall of the mosque [see my Fio. ij. It is therefore obvious that his 
Plate VI has been produceil afterwards from notes end sketches, instead of being drawn on 
the spot, and consequently cannot be taken as saf? historical evidence. I must own that I 
feel equally sceptical towards Prisse d’Avesnes’ plates, and do not take his Plate I (by 
Girault de Prangey), which shows ornament on the soffit of an arch of the inner arcade 
of the sanctuary, next the mihrdb, as weighty evidence either, as I have a strong sus^acion 
that he has transposed it in the same way from a {>age in his sketch book. 

The first recorded restoration of this mosque took place in 896 h. (1296—1297) by *Alain 
ad-Din Sangar, under the orders of Lagin, but the stucco ornament of the end of tlje 13th 
century, of which many examples have come down to us,^ is utterly different from any¬ 
thing we have here. The same remark applies to Fatimide omamert (967—1171 a d.) and 
this, together with the fact that although there is a feeling for strict geometrical ornament, 
the familiar interlacing star pattern^ has not yvi been evolved, leads me to ascribe it 
w ithout hesitation to the oiiginal foundation. 

We will now turn to the history of the mosque and its founder, with a view to finding 
a possible clue to the source of this ornament. Abmad Ibn Tfilun w as a Turk, whose home 
w^as 8&marr&, at that time capital of the Khalifate. He was sent to Egypt in 254 h. (868) 
as Deputy, by the Emir Bakbak, who had been appointed Governor of Egypt by the Khalif 
al-Mu*taza. This being so, one would almost expect to find Mesopotamian influence in hia 
mosque, more especially as Maqrizi (II, p. 266) quotes al-Qod&i (d. 454 h. = 1062 a.d.) to 
the effect that Ibn Tulfin built his mosque “ on the plan of the mosque at Samarr&, and 
likewiae the minaret.** Ibn Duqm^q, who died 1496 A.D., says the same thing about the 
mosque, but without an express reference to the minaret (IV, p. 123). The minaret at 
8amarr& referred to is, of course, that built by Mutawakkil (847— 861 A.D.), which stillexists 
and is known as the Malwiya Tower. Although the minaret oflbnTfilfin is no^v of circular 
section above and of square section below, it w ould appear certain that it once resembled 
the minaret of Samarra more closely tlian it does at present, since Maqrizi (II, p 267), Ibn 
Duqmftq (IV, p. 124) and Abhl Mah&sin (II, pp. 8 and 9) repeat a little fable to the 
effect that Ibn TfilCin, toying one day with a piece of paper and rolling it round his finger, 
produced a spiral, and then ordered his architect to take it as a model for his minaret. 
At S4marra the same fable is told of the Mahv'iya Tow'er, but, whereas it provides an exact 
description of that minaret it does not accurately fit the minaret of Ibn Tfflffn in its 

* Murist&n, Madrassa, and Mausoleum of Qalaun, ZAwiyal al AbbAr, Madrassa and Blauso- 
leum of Sultan abMalik al-AshrAf Khalil, Mausoleum of Hosam ad*D!n TarantSy al-Man^ury, 
Mausoleum of Ahmad Ibn Suleyman ar-RifAS. Madrassa of abMalik an-NAsir Mubamnuul, Madrassa 
and Mausoleum of Zeyn ad-Din YCtsuf, and the Madrassa of the Emirs Salar and Sangar al-GAwly 

my BrieJ Chronology of the Muhamtnckdan Monuments of Egypt to 1517 A-D., in the Bulletin de Vlnstitut 
frem^is d*arch^ologie orientate au Cedre, 1919, pp. 81—85. 

• The earliest known example occurs on the window of the north minaret of the Mosque of al-HAkim 

(090—1012 A.D.), See Flury (S), Das Omamente dtr Azhar und Hakim*Moschee. 
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present state. As I have gone into the question of the alteration more fully elsewhere, 
I will not discuss it further here.® I will, however, point out other features of 
Mesopotamian origin. Firstly, the brick piers with their engaged columns, counterfeited 
in brick at the angles, are similar to those found in the mosque at Raqqah^ 
Mosques on piers had been previously unknown in Egypt, and tWs feature wa.s such a 
novelty that a fable about a Christian architect was invented to ezplainit. Secondly’, 
the position of the minaret in the centre of the west zidda corresponds exactly with the 
position of the two s imilar spiral minarets in the mosques of Samarra and of Abd Duldf 
close by.® Thirdly, the decorative band, consisting of a recessed square with a circular 
hole in the centre, which runs round the mosque below the parapet but just above the level 
of the roof. It is therefore to be expected that the ornament of this mosque was chiefly 
influenced by sHghtly earlier ornament at S&marra. It is well known that Professors Sarre 
and Herzfeld were carrying out very exhaustive excavations at this spot when the war 
broke out, and had even published two reports. The great work on the site, however, has 
not yet appeared, but I understand that no less than sixty cases of stucco ornament, etc., 
packed ready for despatch to Berlin, fell into the hands of the British Army when ShmarrA 
was occupieo. Until they see the light of day any remarks on the ornament shown on 
the attached plates would be premature, and I publish them without further comment 
so yhat they may be at band when the time comes for a comparative study. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
Bv SURENDR.4 NATH SEN, M.A.; .CALCUTTA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OlJE SOUROES OF Inporm.ition. 

The History of the Maratha Administrative system can be conveniently divided into 
Two periods. periods. The first period opens with the rise of Shivaji, and 

ends with the accession of STiahu. The second period opens with 
the rise of the Peskwas, and ends in 1818, when the second Baji Rao retired to Brahmavarla 
to spend his last days in performing ablution and offering oblations to his gocLs 
and ancestors. I have already dealt with the latter period elsewhere. Here I shall 
try to give an account of the administrative system of Shivaji, which practically con¬ 
tinued unchanged till the death of Rajaram, except in some minor details. In fact the 
administrative sj-stem of any country is naturally of gradual growth, and develops but 
slowly as ages pass, but has always its root in the deep substratum of legendary or pr eh i s toric 
past. Dynasties rise and fall, conqueror after conqueror comes and goes, native Government 
yields to foreign yoke; but it is always the interest of every ruler not to disturb the 
administrative system in its essential characteristics. The Muhammadans largely adopted the 
old indigenous system that they found prevalent in the Deccan at the time of their conquest 
Shivaji borrowed a good deal from the former Muhammadan rulers, and the Peshuxu, when they 

« See my BrieJ ChronoloQy, loc, cii,^ pp. 47-48. “ 

7 See Bell (O. L.), AmurcUh to Amurath, fig. 39. 

B Ibid,, figa. 137 and 164. Bell (O. L.), Paiflct and Jlosque at Vkhaidir, p. 156 and Plate 91 (l) 
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becamfi tbi! robl Kvocls of the Manithn pm pile, nad ^otabh^Lut their heod'qvArter^ of tlir 
GorerjuueDi at Pootia, white the weak dMwendaaU Of &sluvaji-iret-e kft *n tung w^h tn 
pttioa of SbUTa, the ftcntitnrnUl tapit^ of Mabara«htra, had rtiU to |f*rp ^hiva]i"» »ye^lvnt 
unaltered and unaftected in many mpect«, a&dafcw changes were ofTeot^t in tltc ceutrat 
Covornment oidy. fHhenrisp the admloJftrativo aytitem of Shivajj vivt for all ctaentkl pu*- 
puBflB (dsntical with that of the Prslupaf. It wlU, tkcrcfoK, be my duty to huUMle ht-rr 
the few didi-rencte that emitted in the theory And praelLce rf Go^nunent of these 
two ptnfode. 

Whilfl dealing with the /'uAiea period, we are coiiIratiLcd with rtiidb an antaxing afiiin- 
dfuice of ninterials that we can (lardJy ejcpcvt to do justice to them. 
State-papph* have been enrefoUy preserred. Suvenue regniatioae, 
Tiwtruttiob to revenue coQpctere ami higher oSchdii, deeds of euli* 
and other documents, judgments in both civil and criminal aiiits, have come down to u» 
in their Hpndreds and thouaando. They give ue a virid lecture of the Oevemment as it 
ertually was in the PfsAiro period. But when we approach the fthivaji period we are 
eonfronted with ouch aacarcity of mateilais as ia oiOet discouraging. fH Statc-jjapere we have 
hilt very Jew, oud they are not very imifortant either. Mr. Rajwado complaiiu {Itihag Ant 
Aitihwik) that during biu twenty yea™ of labour and lestarch he hw tmidty eomo vroM 
tiventy^five important -papers. htuuL of these papers Ugaiu aie politkalacd diploiiin> 

tic ooTTespondTOce and do not cidiglitcn tu nbont the odministraUvo lynten,. Furlnnatety, 
however, some old (leviimRntP! that cannot property he slytcd Slatc-j»pv™, have after ageese^n 
light, thanks to the wOBdfsrfnl tact and laLout of Mr, V. K. Rajwode. 
These give us iisnltd information about some of the early adherents 
of Shivajl, the history of their Watans, wmetimEs an account of 
their deeds and expluits, and often a long anri oahanstivc list of the taaca, oosees. and 
ahwabs of those dayn-t lYom tiu-w family papers of the old Sardors and ’ Jagirdaiu we 
frame a fairly accurate sketch of the adminiGtratiw aystnn of SLivaJi, hnt. these pupein 
have to be used with cjctreme care tuid caution. Jdsny of them are of doubtful origin, 
and wjmu of them wore undoubtedly forged to deevive the Covirmurnt of the day. 
n*w*a«. Spit in Importonce, are the Baklar^* or Mamthi prose clironicW 

Supremely indifferent, like their Muluuuitiadiui tcachere, to every thing that affecred 
the ordinary people, the Marathaoh foniekni pay very little attention to the admiiiistiativf 
system of their times and the ci^Doiuk comlition of their country. They give lengthy 
acooants of battles, gosaiptog storks of the Buperhaman deedit of thidr heroes and confilw 

mainly to the nartation of political ermto. ConMe> 
quently we learn very HtUe from them, Subhariid, who wrote in 
r4>4, is iierhape the mi»t scnslhleas he Is the earliest of Bfaivaji's biographieni. Condeiuoid 
ftnd oonciao in s^o, ho devotes n few pugee to Shivsjj'B rcgnLatloiin, both dvll and 
Miilltaty. CMtngupta who etahoruted Solilioaiid's work added a few itorks and remes 
of his own compontioi], The only nddlUenal infonna tioii ths t w e obtain from Chitragupta is a 
Chitrettupta. ahori page where he enmneratee the duties of the flccret aiiat OfEcern. 


t tlw psiwn hsTo toco pubtiiOiwi by Mr. dm Sib. Istb. ICth. ITik. lath .. ^, 1 tto gota 

'’“buaf* of tiii dfamtAyuiifA'i ffiAufwncAt jtaiftoiifii. 

s Mdiil of Uinco ttutAgr* havrt tosn piiblishcd by Boo Bahadur ifaiie in thn ACoiycitf to#5oivnjto. 
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Chitnia 


Shri Shivaji Pratap. 


Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis, who wrote his bahhar long after Sabhasad, does not give 
US any additional informatior about the administrative system. 
His Rajniti is a treatise on i>olity, in which he compiles the 
theories of public administration from old Sanskrit works. It could not therefore, have 
any bearing on the actual government of Maharashtra as it then existed, although 
the duties of the eight Pradhans might probably have been compiled from some 

Shivadigvijaya papers. Shhadigvijatfa, the most voluminous work of its kind^ 

is full of legends and impossible stories, but has not a word to 
say about the working constitution of Maharashtra in Shivaji’s days. The only thing we 
should note here is that Messrs. Dandekar and Nandurbarkar, the joint editors of Shiva- 
digvijaya, have failed to prove their contention, that it is the work of Khando Ballal son 
of Balaji Avaji.^ It is in all probability a very recent work, and consequently its evidence 
has but little weight with the modern student who aspires to study history as a science. 

The same editors have published another bahhar, Shri Shivaji 
Pratap, which is nothing but a compilation of myths and legends. 
The anonymous author had not only no historical training, but he seemed to lack 
historical knowledge altogether. This bahhar is therefore absolutely useless both for a 
reconstruction of the political history of Maharashtra and for the compilation of an 
account of Shivaji’s administrative sj-stem. Very recently a sixth bahhar has been 
published by Mr. Bhave in his Marathi Dajtar, It is only an elaboration of Sabhasad. 
The anonymous author has copied freely from an old manuscript of Sabhasad’s 
bahhar, and his own additions are not at all trustworthy. About Shivaji’s Civil and 
Milit^^ regulations he has nothing more than a long extract from Sabhasad to give. 
Even there he has omitted some old and obsolete words which he evidently did not 
understand. 

A seventh bahhar, viz., the Shahanavhalmi bahhar was discovered and published in the 
columns of the now defunct periodical— the Prabhai —by Mr. Chandor- 
kar. This Bahhar is alleged to have been found by the old copjist 
in the Daftar of Annaji Datto, a Brahman oflScer who played an 
important part in Shivaji’s service. It is h<wever devoted mainly to political history, 
and even there it is not quite trustworthy. 

An English translation of a Bahhar found at Rairi has been published by Prof. Sir G. 

Forrest. Scott-Waring, who wrrotein 1811, spoke very highly of the 
original. This however has unfortunately been lost. The accuracy 
of the English translation has been challenged by the late Justice Telang.^ Rao 
Bahadur T>. B. Prarasnis claims to have rediscovered a manuscript of Bairi Bahhar, but 
it has to our misfortune again disappeared. On the whole it may be safely asserted 
that this bahhar is not worth much. The Kayastha Prabhunche Bahhar is very modem 
and of no use to us. 

Lastly remains a bahhar of peculiar interest, discovered and published by Mr. V. K. 

Rajwade in the abovementioned magazine, the Prabhai. This Bahhar 
is of very little historical value, but it is a wonderful specimen of 
human industry. The published Bahhar covers more than one 

8 1 have discussoil this point moro fully in a note in my extracts and documents relating to the 

Blaratha History, Vol. I. 

4 See Ranade's Rise of the Maratha Power, p. 259 f. 


8 h banav Kalxni 
Bakhar. 


Rairi Bakhar. 


The Tanjore imcribcd 
Bakhar. 
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hundred i)ages honestly printed, and the whole ol it was found inscribed on the 
stone walls of a temple at Tanjore. Mention should also be ma<le here of Jedhe Yanche 
.^hakavali published by Mr. B. G. Tilak. But its main univortance is chronological. 
few' Marathi papers have also been published by the Bharat Ilihas Sanshodhak Mandal of 
Poona. Some more papers have been published by Rao Bahadur Sane in his Patrt Yadi 
Bagairc and by Messrs, P. V. Maw ji and D. B. Parasnis in their Sanads and letters. 
Sardesai’s Marathi Riasal is not of much importance in this respect. And this fairly 
exliaiists tlie materials we have in Maratlii. 

Sanskrit Sources. 

In Sanskrit, I have come across only tw o works, viz., Shiva Raj Prashasii of Gega Bhatta 
and Shiva Kavya of Purushottam Kavi. Both of them were Maharashtra Brahmans, and 
he former a contemporary of Shivaji, but their works are useless for our purpose. 

Hindi Sources. 

In Hindi, there is only one contemporarj' work^—the jKJems of Shivaji’s Court poet 
Bhusan. His Shiva Raja Bhusan and other poems may be of considerable literary merit 
but they are of very little interest to a historiar. Moreover the> do not make the slightest 
reference to Shivaji’s administrative system 

Tamil Sources. 

Very recently a Tamil Chronicle, Shiva Bharat bj name, hihn been discovered by a 
Madras efcholar. Part of the work has been translated into English and read before the 
Bharat Itihas Sanshodak Mandal, Until the whole work is translated into English or 
Marathi, we shall not be in a position to judge its historical value. At present we do 
not know* whether it gives any account of the Civil or the Militaiy branch of Shivaji’s 
Government. 

Persian Sourceti. 

Both Hindu and Muhammadan writers must have written a good deal about the 
wonderful career of Sxivaji in Persian. There are moreover very importimt letters, so 
far as political history is concerned, wTitten by Jai Singh and other oflScers of Aurangzih 
from the Deccan. Whether these make any incidental reference to Shivaji’s adminis- 
trative system, is yet to be investigated. This source however promises to be fruitful in 
more than one way. For the present, I have to be satisfied^with such an imperfect 
English translation as we get in Scott’s Ferishta, Vol. II, and with the still more 
inaccurate and fragmentary translatirn that has been given by Elliott and Dowson, 
in their History of India as told by Us own historians. Of the authors selected there, 
the most important is Khafi Khan, but there is very little in 

Khsti Khan. Kis w'ork to help us in our study of the administrative system 

of Marathas. 

French Sources. 

Hitherto I have not seen more than one contemporary French w^ork. Dr. Dellon, a French 

• physician, visited the western coast of India towards the close of 

Dellon. 

Shivaji’s career. He published a short account of his travels on his 
return home, and the small volume was so interesting that It was translated into 
English shortly after its publication. He praises Shivaji as a tolerant and liberal prince, 
but his information was derived mainly from hearsay. 

5 Another Hindi work —Chhatra Prakash is mentioned liy Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar Lut unfortu* 
fiately 1 have not yet been able to procure a copy. 
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Portuguese Sources. 


Prof. J. N. Sarkar obtained from Lisbon a Portuguese biography of Sbivaji, written 
by a citizen of Goa and published in 1730 .k. d. It is, however, 
tndodeShivsji. absolutely unreliable. The author hints that Shivaji, though 

popularly known as the youngest of Shahji’s eleven (?) sons, was really the bastard of 
a Portuguese noble, Menedes by name. The assertion is so palpably false that it h»itll> 
requires any refutation. Curiously enough, this uncanny suggestion was veiy recently 
repeated by Dr. Da Cunha in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The whole question, however, was so thoroughly examined by 3Ir. V. K. 
Rajwade in the Sarswati Mandir of Satara that there remains not the slighte.st ground 
fer givuig credence to the nnchivalrous fabrication of the Portuguese writer. It b not 
from wTiters of Gaurda’s mental attitude that we should exi>eot 
Portuguese State- jjjgtorical truth. The masses of Portuguese btate-papers hing 

papers o a. ^ archives of Goa may, indeed, yield really valuable 


information. Since Captain Grant Duff’s time, no EngUsh or Indian Scholar, however, 
has cared to make any use of them. The Portuguese had for so many centuries dealings 
with the Alarathae, both as friends and foes, that many contemporary events of MitratUa 
politics must have found place in their letters and reports and 
Danvem’ Report. despatches. It docs not appear, however, from the Report of 
Mr. Danvers® that the Portuguese papers have any important information to give except 
about the Angrias. This seems improbable on the face of it. Mr. Danvers, however, did 
not study the Goa records. There b no reason why these records should not contain 
as valuable historical materiab as the Surat tnd the Bombay Factory Records. Dr. 
Gracious, a Portuguese scholar of Goa, used to take great interest in these old papers, 
bub the results of his researchep are not available in Englbb. Dr. Gracious died only 
a few months ago, and it b urgently necessary that some other scholar should now 
carry on the self-imposed task of the late Doctor. 


English Sources. 


In English there fs a number of works about Shivaji and the Marathas. The Surat 
and Bombay Factory Records are invvluable historical documents. 
Factory Records. their importance cannot be over estimated. They are, 

however, more important to the writer of a political history, but some information about 
Shlvaji’s navy am’ hb commercial policy car be gleaned from them. 

In addition to these old factory records, English travellers have left us the accounts 
of their traveb in the Maratha country, and English hbtorians have left us the result 
of their researches. The earliest EngUsh traveUer to write auy 
accoimt of the Maratha country and Shivaji’s court was Fryer. 
A physician by profession, he had seen some parts of Shivaji’s dominions, and he had 
doubtless seen the Reports of the Oxenden Embassy.' His stay in the Maratha country 
was, however, very short, and hb information was by no means accurate. His account of 
“ Several Brachmins whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red hot, drub them on the 


e Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portugueoe Records relating to the 
Bast contained in the Archiro Da Foot* Do Tombo and the ^Public Libraries at Lbbon and Evora 

by F C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, India Office, London, IS^2. 
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phouJdcm ia a d«uJ nf hnmciur hut ift 

unlnifitworth^^ Hvpii Kluifi Kkau uhn c{eliglit«tl in ttliiiitijig Shiviiji^ g&Te him Otcdit 
for the reirpect he hud uKually shiwii l« huSy Arat hnly mm of hodi the HiiirLtL^ 

Aud the MnhAniiiiUitiijm. 

Maiinuecrit Sk^f^ Do Sittgot^ lumliiirr ixiutiMj^iHinu-y work, beeji t]'A]i;tk!nled Lnlo 
EiigiiBb h\ 4k gnibt Mihulirr^ Ihr lAte ^Ir. Jr%'me. Tlie gcm£|iing 

Cflvc-uturer^ hnivtver. LbhI litLlti rrgsuil fw inithi AJid kiVLtl let jriTt* 
AnetdatcH in which ho Wmiwlf fignrKi, Ho oUimM to bnTe met j^lviijj in Jui !;jirigh'» 
OAmpp but tuxliko mmt EnrrpoAn writer?^ rpfi-Ainft from givijift Auy account, of hift flomi' 
lUonA, hlfl poopio ajid govommciit. 

Robert Onno wnifr* hiJi friigmmite long sftor ^ir«.ji’K di^lh, Bui nil Umt ho Irarjit 
of fho grtAt MaratliA rulet wjio nothing bnt populnr tegendA. 

And rt-prixtiiMfl, lij Johii Brnti', Biq., h.p. aiu' f.b.*., ke«))er ot 

ilia Ibjetity^s 5ftAt#-pAj»ra luod Ltiatorio^rAi^ier to tho Ifnn'hjt^ £*(n 
Imdlo Comp&tiy, in hiB da/ iht KaM India Company, Bulh Omie aiui Hnicp 

fftiJf.'d to gi\e Ally accoiiut of Uie aiLnjiiiistMtivr ni Shik Aji^ Wh&t thvix vciBinu 

of political hiivt^iiy ii^ worih wiJ[ \n: ovidebi from Khtt follnwing aocmjnt of the niglit At1^-k 
On Khun ' 

" lu the la^xl a^in^uiigil Anmnn^i^he telttforced niEicFtTi'bifi"ii ^rm\ by tiomlqig 
ibf' foiWik iif the ^tohit-Rajah ol dnuripor^^ to [ohi hint. 'Ifiejo? fiencraJ^ 
were At. varUnon with eiufi til her '—the xMaha-Ritiitb^ to gtAtify SoiAfrtv 
t]ndftrUMik to lUiKii^irimikie ;—tjni miinlrrorp? broke tn on Llnimsl. who 

vM^Aperd wtih Ai^'vcre wound; liul hie eau w^AehMri/'^—B hvcis, Vol, IL p. liiK 

The Diiiii^L huporlont Englbh woik from our point of view h Mhjur Aer^m' 0^?gr(^phi~ 
r:al find Sieitljsticat mtiiioir o/ ik€ Koitkttii. A junior oon^oinpomry id 
1 aa . Eljdiiiiiitoi'Op tbr work of rturvryirg Konkan was enlrtutctl l-o him* 
VVhile uooegAged.ho galhtrrc^cl vntiiiihle JiifoniiDtion nbout LikiuJ Hi-venue Aetllomcntr in all 
probability, tnaiiily, from jH^pultir tr4ujllion?k. He telb iia iiiajty cMiigi^ oljom ?^hkJik AlhbarV 
uul li+iid Bcvemio SrLiJmiiriiip Antuijt Survey oird hut nc?er 

4 uot^'ii any authority. iL it Lhvrclorv extromic-fy dllhcuHa or raliier impcMiifihle, to verify 
his Aftfiortiorui. Hitherto I have cmee ncro** only one li1Ai^thil>ocumonl (Kajw'iulo, if 
vok XTh * circular of Annaii PjiUo, ihat Hiipporli^ ifervi#' ju^ount of the Biglinoiii anrrey* 
But thifl dooa ntii tinprove our t^itnation tnudi- Wc uan nithoqt muth he^dtatioii 4 Rroo|it 
Elphiridtoiic^A Account of the ^ tJmh auT rtilivo Syblcni of the PtnhuxtJf or Sir John Mukolm'r^ 
account ot iheiudmlid^tnitivcSyatoin of (hcUentiul ludliui ebiefa. For both of them hoft 
porfional nequaiiitnnoe wStii nieii who hod beired tuiclor the P^ahujm niid lin- Moruilm auil 
Eajput Cbichi of (kranili liidiB, uht^ c^mhl ghft thepi hr^t. huiui inlormotion. But- the 
of Jervin ia nttogetlier dlflerein, Ht- li^cci aju^ wrole about mo cenlurleM after j&ivnji, 
Mocii ol the old docitmentA wore ycl unluiowu in bin cinm, niul he h*.d to rtJy nuiiitly tiptiu 
Skopiilnr t.i»diliun»trMHinittwt from jjenemtiou to gem-nitjon. t’on*iP€|qeiiity il la extrerndv 
diJEcuU either to oeiicpt or to reject the view a of Jervis, ''['he writef 

E^oi&bttT ^ 4 t- 

at the It»niba^ (iBsrUter, how«v«iZ, ttmu Ai-CFiileff Jorv'Uf, lui the eale 
HUtkoiiiy 0A Uic tiubicct. 
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From i\icsc ok! uuLhor&i vr& tiirji to Enuxde with n mnm of rdiof. Bom In iViubiii^liCni 
it ib^' Etiic ixh wufltcim mcitbofi, fortfftvetnl ycsre record Looiwr of iht? 

Miir^Hi Pk^vr, VoJ. I. (7ovumniRiit> Kan;icfii corahSm'd lit liliUiK:!! tbi? tkrci^ qoidiLk^ 

wo i[i(lj^]}eii^1>lH for 41 hist^jitipti of ihv XLarulbii^. Ev know tho 
lu^gim^e Had trPditiOii^ of hta Loiiulry. wan irell ronvcir^at witk Eiu: ULiitoricEil uicUitKi 
ii( thri wftjt uinl liJ4<l rojttiy ncro^ Alt the? paperfd tliuji iivuikblR. With Ini^ hi^odcftl 
Itij^tinctT ki> inftJii n tlollWratw dopattuTO Iroiu tbr trunk flnd wkoted a eoiir^ of turn 

iwii. Eh faifio tc?d(ir,v dum not n^t on the diiipovory of ft now dcM^tnoout ur nii unknow'ji 
nvponi, but Oil tbo boAk oi tbu tl^hl iiitorproiKthsTi oi tho hiijtory of bib Ho dirt 

iKit cortfino kitiiHoU to dr^' ekrtftib of nod tmt: f rltd to dE^covof I bo tKtd L-utmort 

—romoto nnci iiiimediiito—of tin? mu. nad downfali of tlio Mumthofi. Thl^i imtcto 

liiiu 6tody ttii? civil JjiufiJliiiiuti^ of Sbivaji, vory^ rarofiiMy, for ihi^y woru, aC 4 x>rdmg to him, not 
only tUu otitoonio of Skivuji^a guiiiyy but ako an t^xproeejon of H^lnrutbu awpiratiun^. It h 
boyoml doubt lliut Rujuidu wwk tbn Gi^t ^-buLir to guide? tip profwrly to tliti of 

3iUnttliPi hiatorVp ua lio yma tko liftit to pi^rofivo tho renl invporlanci^ of tho aflTninifitmtivu 
of fShivTiji, ll h ii ion tier of rugmt that f ho mmy sjjdcd of ihu grt?fl.t wav^ai 

did not ppnnii ium to dai^olo hiii loi^uru Kolrly to tho Btod%^ of countryjjoBt. 
rtsacanihf^f^ hnvu lundc of hm rojiclusiomi ontontibk to-day hut tbo crudJt of pointio|i 
oat a nriw niiglo ot rkiori belong onlirol^' i« him. He tidgtil Iiavc emd in minor dotnilB. 
Imt while doflliiig with iirond pmiciplca^ hJa jndgmont never failed hioi. ll t^ truo thfit 
wo do not pt in hiii work nw much infornintiDn aft wo wipb for^ hut tJini h bucatuMj miuiy |uipcrft, 
now puUlifihud, huduut w.H?a Lha light whan Itamdo lived uiiiJ wtuiv. 

hSoott Wuring waft llio hryt Eugliuhnian to atUimpl n ex^mfirciiCEUilvu kiatofy- of tho 

xvmmi Urwit [mhliftliod in 1811. But wo got little more 

Didf,*^ ** aftrrativo of politieal event ft in Scott-War tog'a Hktory. 

In third decade of thu UHh centurVi aiiotbur ftcbulur^ destinod 
to betinme Iniiioua Wd Lho LiLitoriftii uf the Stamthtw, imdertook to w rite ft more tarklactorv 
biaior^'- Captain Crant Duff was more lortunnte than his predece^r tn the attempt, In 
mom than one way, Aa political agent, be had rcftdv uoceE}i lo all the pai^era in the ^tare 
Arclii vt5}i. The dweandant of Siiivaji «■&» e^mr mndy tft uftabt hini In iiU iwyaiblo waya. Per - 
hap# of tho Inter ^punoua fialAara owreil their origin to the ieul of CbhfttTftpaii X^tajl- 
Singh to gratlf}" the Agent Saheb, Above alb Cimui Dull bad the grwit advaniugu of working 
under tbeguldanco of ElphiuBtoneJ But Grant DuiT Imd not anlfToJfmt luateriabi for Kketeh iog^ 
a ^ftpbk Account nf the admtniftlTatiTe ft^^ein of iibivajL Prof, 11, G. KawlifiBOii'a 
Shivftji lAe J/omfho in a very nocent publLcatiop. hut it duos not aim at dealing in detai! 
w Lib tho civil inatitutionjj of Shivajk Only & few mnntliss waa puUislied t he fir^t vulinni^ 
of the /y^fory u/ (hii MaralM Pfoptj^ by Mr. Ksncaid imd Rtraaulb. From the gt^% lua^y 
of pobliBhud iimtorialu and thtt ft till grmtnr masa of iinpiihllfthcd docnmiaiLii in the fioftae^ioii 
of Kfto BAhudur D. B. Paiu^nift, it was exp^rctiHl that the long^fclt W'ont wotjJii at loftt bu 
rcmovwl. But wh have again bisen diisapEKiinleil. par from giving Us a cumpmhenBive 
ncixmxit of Shivaji'ft adiidairttrativn Kyatenit thu joint authors have not even nmde ajiv 
senoixtc attempt to fla[jplciiient our knowlodgu in tlial direction. 


7 ElpliiiiiE^cft Islifln quoted in Culbbi^ku'i t^MjpAtn^orrv 
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Sydney Owen of Oxford has drawn a brilliant sketch of Shivaji, in his hidia on (he 
Owen's India on the British conquest, but it is only a study of Shivaji’s political 

eve of the Britiab career. Pringle Kennedy has also given us a charming picture of 

History of Shivaji and Maharashtra in his History of the Greed Moghuls. 
the Great Moghuls. gyt neither of these scholars studied the original documents. They 
relief*, mainly on such secondary authorities as Khafi Khan, Orme and Grant Duff, and their 
aim has been to \>Tite a readable and sensible summary for the general nm of readers. Prom 
them, therefore, we should not expect anything that we do not get elsewhere—Maratha 
history had for them only a relative interest. 


Prof. J. N. Sarkar 8 articles in the Modern Review are important and interesting in 

_ , , ^ their own way. He has utilised many source of Maratha history 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar. ^ 


hitherto unexplored, 
interest to us.** 


His articles on Shivaji's navy are of special 


A few* articles were published in the Journal of the Bombay 
J. B. Br., R. A. S, Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The follow ing are the most useful 
for our piu-pose : 

(1) Rauade— The currency system of the Maraihas. 

(2) J. E. Abbott— A preliminary study of the Shivarai or Chhairapati copper coins. 

(3) P. V. ^Liw'ji— ShivajVs Swarajya. 

(4) Codrington— Seals of the Satara kingdom, 

8o far as my information goes, no attempt has yet been made to sift and examine 
these scattered materials on scientific lines and to |)rcsent the results in a liandy and 
intelligible form to the ordinary student. No one will, however, contend that such an 
endeavour is not worth making. In the follow ing pages it has been my aim to present a fairly 
accurate sketch of Shivaji’s Government, its principle and working. It dots not, 
however, claim to be compl-^te and is by no means the last word on the subject. 


(To be continued.) 


MSCELLANEA. 


krishnaraja of the balsana 

TEMl^LE 1KSCR1PT10^. 

Mr. R.D. Bauerji in his Progress Report of •the 
Archaologicat Survey oj India, WefternCiixlr, 1919, 
pp. 45-4G, mentions a Halsaed Temple Inscription, 
wherein is recorded the ‘ repair of a royal maiha on 
the banks of a river In the Saka year 1100,’ by the 
illustrious Some6vara who hehl KpishuarAja in the 
palm ot his hands, by his personal and famous good 
qualities. Ho starts a rather long discussion 
regartling the identificaUon of this Krishna, 
whom he says he docs not know from any 
other records. Mr. Banerji apparently loses sight 
of two other inscriptions, found at ChdlisgAon 
in the Kht^ndesh district, where the Bolsand 
Temple inscription was discovered. The former 
two inscriptions are referred to in Kielhom’s 
Southern Li^t, Nos. 333 and 337 j and they w’ere puh- 
lishefl in this Journal, vol. VTII, p. 39, and in Epi- 


fjraphia Indico, vol. I, p. 341 resjjeclively. In these 
two inscriptions KrishtmrAja of the Nikumbha 
family is mentioned. From a list of the names of 
the family, we know that there were- two Krishpa- 
rAjas in that line.. Inasmuch as all these three 
Inscriptions w*ere found in the same district, and 
as the dates are not far removed, it seems 
reasonable to identify KrishucurAja of the BalB«^viA 
inscription w-ith the second of the kings of the 
same name of the ChuIisgAon inscriptions. 

In the CbAlisgAon Im^cription of Govana III (above 
vol. Vlll. p. 30) w here the construction of a temple 
of Siva is mentionetl, the order for building the 
temple was given by IndrarAjo, father of Govana 
III, tu the ^kayear 1075. Wc, therefore, know that 
ludrarAja was in that year on the throne. We also 
know from the ChAlisgAon Inscriptions that Krish- 
oarAja II w as the father of IndrarAja. The peri^ of 
KrishnarAja’s rule may have, therefore, extended 


He has since then published them in book fonu and they wiU now be found in his Shiwiji and hit timet, 
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no OK NOTICE 




b|:i Ur tho lU7<;+ ,Vt;coTtiiai|j thp 

Templi^ isiiicrJptirinitf tlici MiitJtn a'n^ ti.'|miEn!d. 

m I HI A by ' who^ h«]fl KflaliBiir&jA 

iiii thfv pnlni nf Iiiri liitiiii^/ ibf^Tvrorep 

w«palivt£ti llOSa.i!., wli^n Kp^fi|iQAf^|ik Tl ot Ihr- 
Nilciiiiibbi4, fuiiiily H'lpa 

Mj* ffAnestjl di>Mi n^t &Ay xhnt tho ItkicripK 

ikilt ft^EU^i Lkq tu rjipt ibti ^n# 

dufiiki? tJii» ififign ^if Kfinligiitnih. ft !■ 


pcMffdhJf^ to hnli$ iiini> Sum^vArA a dcLnt^jupqmx^' 
uf 11. t&d leiTvivnl him tlW llvtJ m 

for A fAW yun lAipr. 1 1 is npi KULpo^Eiblt for a 
to Ux&m fi>w ik£>«i(|i-«i luorD'Aftfir ilki*d 4 -ALhoF£i^ aoq^ 
Iriupomry. no fnl^OflgfllJt^ tlKHi in nWii- 

fying Kpuh^rijA of iJiii. JlalAnk^ EiLKhpfjon with 
KriMh^Arija U af thi? tEiAoriptio^u. 

CHAla^niu 


HOOK NOTICE, 


KTT&ltAPJnA UllUiAVtCA. VLul. pLp If odii^ hy 

Ta^ SJei?! Km rheI Cltu. Di:AUESXLtSi 
IplMVornmcili^ Pnpi, 1 l EI. JjnUrri tiy t hri r\ • 

u^Oicui. KtrATAr nr Bl^kma. quButCp pp. v 

ALid IfiS. 

I Jcmuiohi bu.^ tlirn liotv .T-uurtiAl of 

Hiid EpIpAphical naoixcbH^ odltod 
1^' tho viify eottiiwtiMit Sit|>nfirit!oti.sloiil of iku 
hjftdih^cM Sun^oy of the Ifuima Ciiok^ and 
bJi «ccO‘Mi]pliftIiV4l AiHuit4i:EiL TLiirty yqorv ur 

Uii'rMlliontfi^ ithdn 1 t^rfQpOtaiily flUAid tho pofft 
of -^rdliH?o|qgii.-Al Olfl^TL'T vl ibnii ™?TiijLry. rllurfA 
H-rf# nwio IM drpiA ut.ljQLutleKi lo Kb-d ^unnuup 
nucabt^f niM^jriptiOiiJl OXIaIIiL Aund ftoitl^ 

wju fvchivvod,> walh i\ui acHv'o oo^iipCrntioD 
(if itw OMVcrpinonl of ibo ifAy, hi tog^tbor 

thET Eiiimflroui^ ifu^rfipdona m iionep gaibtfod loag 
b^fprtv by lb:id(vwpbf»yi* from aH poftA of Buriiryi and 
lying about tli& Arab«n Fn^dn ni jimiinipvrAp 
nnil in iOUiikg ihom np undtr ccv*t. TmmoHpr , 
tiiiijJi of thw^ inio kOMd^^m Hkirtnen^ i'liArncteia 
wrni iFLEwb^ flhungh of no fUjrUfmlar AidkKktiflo vaJu?) 
AUil priuLocL Tlio kk«A wav to prcmrw thk?iii for 
fukluro hii/rkAiJgAtloiL in i^tuD form ratkrir ttknn lv% 
tIuKii ton tba mb gf pcmbing oltogisttur. A 
fffW iniforipl-iniia af Troll-knawn vatun wwo nfkogt 
r,lui AAmn i\taa roprodawl and odftod by my frtflndli 
Sir. Tcnr S^*tn Km# llnm tb« tntWt pfumitiing' gf tha 
yoking MholAnir in llio pagn of thia Jaumsl 

voli. X?:iT..XJCllk X3CTVJ. lhQ» 

dnym gwAt ilr1d« Unre boco nuido in pMlolo^oaJ i 
and arcliHeoiggii?id knowlodga abont irLttllora Bor- 
itrid tbo Bamia Boie^areh Sooiaty Iloa 
Inmiorl. jl » qailO lirrka Lfagnifora lo COmifiaiiiCii 
a lirmijaMitfo aiAininatioo of ihc^ vn^li ojiigimplilD 
ri'iikiurui still aradablo iu tbo conniry, and bcnoo 
lb’ fPocndiAT pkaaiin! to mymtf in teeing daat ibia i 
liu bHii doi 3 A and ihnt it la plaorvi In r^cb 
ixikupatoni bAndB. 

So bottar cLfATDikba could Iiavo boon ehoMia to 
Go-umioni^g the Epi^raphio thim ths 

quBtl nlingdirkl iiiswption rm i ha two stood |klllo7i 
nipor Hit? MfliSinJI ]iag;gda at Mytukobd nsar Fa^m, i 


Finilily, bi?oaiiA^ tkiy con tain tho soitka dooniucnt 
id Snm lnn;gujij^: Faib Bnmik^ Tailing anr( 
Pyti, the laat of orhltdi baa Jung boon lit^id and 
prro - LkOilly lost, E^bdty, U^ auAo ilia dOQtiin^t in 

I pewntod lo ufl ill qitadniplioaltf. TTdfdly, l^au^ 

it 11 k<^ wit.li OdioloLy lIi 4^ ilutoa o| thrms zmnk 

impotiant bifkgu of irwtilJQval Bufnkrjjd? liiuiorj-_ 

Ani^ndh, KyuixIithA and AiOdugBithd^ poii-daclng 
ihfini by 28 ytjiitra hi rofsumeo to ilio gcncnUiy 
accepted cbronolofiy of ihn .Ifu^dyloau^iL Thi> 
crjutmiparjaEj sridAniio adduo^ by thrt odilorn 
vooki]« ku bo gortclujivp tliat lIio iziKtiptlou lit a 
cornel, rooord^ and It. H4jciiia lo i nA that tlifk famoiiii 
ohronklo Iias gono wroii^ hi givTou tlio cammEnri*' 
mint of tint roign of Qtv girat AJauugAjEJki^ tho dole 
417 n.a. (lOBS wliteh proporJy Itclojigisl 

to bif pn^lucofefor KyanxIitliA^ iho lufLErpor viiKi 
llso romaotio Btory, »luj kvt|j[nn 4 | 2^ ywv^ So 
tiwt moal now dalo tlm Conqtioror AnbraiA 
lt>44dOTT, hia »m I077'B>g4i the Uforpi^r 

KTAiuittM, 10^1.11 IX hit gnmdaon AlnicagxfiliO, 
lll±dl8Ti Thin n-klikifng imu tLo taign of 
Anijmtft dott^n to 33 ycam from t{w iioccptad 42^ 
and J4k3gthf!aa to 7 j-oar* ffrun acosptoil 

fi iiaid it tbrown tho n hulo obronolo^ out aft^ 
AlatiiigFvh.ba by '2^ ycare. Tim dato for thr 4om* 
izicnmnaat of KyuiiAiEthA'B Tflign Ja givon in Iha 
MyAi'^li liucripliDn aa AfEito Buddha ili}H4 
A,D.J, n!!pn;Bciki.tng 447 u,it* wlifnh u tbo 

Afq/idi^dsaifltrt*i tint-, fw tJno ^^oitunmo^matii of 

AJanngftiihd'N rnpgu. But KyaiLEiithA rcignail 
2^S yoaii hy ail aoqqunta and t^kiii would mnko hi. 

^H.EnininiCTimiit mm a a, Th\^ ffioL wo3drf 
lo Mc-ounl for ihc origin ol tba mfeabo tn tb,- 
3/fi4dydr<fuii}t I lha%:— 

Kyiiuiitihi» oouuitmiced IdiHi 4 , 0 ^, raignmX 
ywH. 

Alikun^tLd, laa* n-igtiwl 

y«re. Klicrtw Ui« (lakcn ibouM limur Ihmii «igi, ,i 
thitt 3 

KrMizitt.hA, comragiic.^ le^s nrinned ■# 

ygftTi. 

Aln.tnjpiUiia, a^iamonud 1059 «.m.. mifntMl To 
Lhi* may i^, 
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of such monarchic as Auorat^ and Alaungalthd 
must always be of great importance, and tliis fact 
alone makes the Myazedi Inscription of the first 
value. 

The actual object of this quailrilingual Inscrip¬ 
tion is to perpetuate the memory of Rfijakum&r, 
the epigraphical name or rather title—one suspects 
that the real everyday name was something very 
different—of the donor of a shrine and image of 
the Buddlia. This RajakumAr was a son of Kyan- 
zittha and, probably for some political reason, did 
not succecKl his father. But the fact that the 
Inscription does not lend itself in any way to 
genealogical and d^mastic statement makes its 
chronological references all the more trustworthy, 
as they are made incidentally and not ad hoc. 

Apart from all this, the importance of the fact 
of the document U‘ing quadriliiigual can hardly 
be overestimated from the philological i>oint of 
view, as it has given the great exponent of lmK»- 
Chincse philologj’, Mr. C. Otto Blagden, “ the 
key to the reading of old Talaing and enabled him 
to decipher what we know of Pyii—the extinct 
language of a people dwelling in Burma,” and speak¬ 
ing a tongue now knonm to l)elong to the Tibeto- 
Burman family. As regards the Talaing version 
of the document. Mr. Blagden is able to say that 
very few problems hitlierto a puzzle as to its read¬ 
ing now remain unsolvwl, for which we may well 
he thankful. I would onl^* draw attention here 
to a reading tiedr now taken as a contraction of 
tirla 6r4r, the lonl teacher. Both titles are 
appropriate to ecclesiastics and mediaeval Mfn 
[Talaing], offering somewhat of a parallel in the 
title tipuin, which prt^sumably stands for <i/a 
puin [the origin of the former European word 
talapoin, for a Far-Eastem monk, with talapointatt 
for a ntin]. This explanation ha-s now been con- 
6 rmed by Professor Duroisello on the authority 
of a learned MOn monk. The title is appropriate 
to a high ecclesiastical dignitary and in my trans¬ 
lation I have rendere<l it by the Yenerable.” 

Mr. Blagdon's transliteration * and translation 
of the P^'u document are of course from the philo¬ 
logical point of view the most important part 
of the work, and it is a piece of good fortune that 
the first to be deciphered and most extensive 
Pyu inscription as yet unearthwi should have 
fallen into such hands as liis. The transcription 
is not very sightly in api>canuH*e, because of the 
small circles of two sizes attached to the words 
above and Ijelow the line, and l>eside the worrls 
themselves, sometimes three in a vertical row. 
These circles are in the text and .Mr. Blagden thus 
explains them :—“ It would appear that Pyu had 
a wide range of tones, of which the various dots 
(represented in the tran«^iipt by small circles) 


and their combinations used in the text seem to be 
the expression.” They have clearly puzzled the 
Press and indeed must have formed a genuine 
difficulty in setting up and proof correcting. 

The transliteration of Burmese and Talaing 
adopted and first expounded in the Journal oj the 
Burmese Research ifocieiy, 1916, has, I gather from 
the work under rcNiew, come to stay in scientiUq 
circles. It consists of ” repnxiucing in Roman 
cliaracters, as faithfully as possible the exact form 
of the language as it has been fixed in writing.** 
But is this method scientific ? And is it necessary- T 
Burmese and Talaing, like all languages, as English 
and modem French for instance, which have adopt¬ 
ed a script originally frame<l to meet the wants of 
a totally different language, Latin in the French 
and English case, have forced a set of s^mihols on 
paper to requirements for which they were never 
originally intended. The result is that the lan¬ 
guages are spelt one way and pronounced another, 
in other words, the wonls as put on paper are all 
ideograms, which have to bo learnt by sight, — 
easier to master for thi.s purpose than Chinese 
ideograms —but ideogranu» uevertheltms. St»eUing 
Ijooks have Ijecoine necessary. When a foreigner 
is learning such a language, he has to learn the 
ideograms and how to pronounce them. V\’lien 
he'wishes to transfer the words to his own script, 
he must, if he clesin« to be understood generally, 
transcribe them as well os he can, so that the words 
con bo recognised by those who can r<*atl his hut 
not the native script. . As an old student, when I 
see a word in the Burmese script I recognise it, 
but when I sec it transliterated into Roman script 
1 don’t. I have to learn the words by sight all 
over again before I can recognise them. So it 
comes to this, that nothing is gained practically 
by transliteration, for it is not more difficult to 
learn the native script than to learn the transli¬ 
teration. Honestly, I can follow neither the Burmese 
nor Talaing texts as printetl in Roman characters 
here. They are too puzzling and 1 had much 
rather have them in thciir native form. All this 
may be the croak of an old scholar, but there the 
fact is. Another point is that the method invol¬ 
ves two sets of forms for Burmese names and words 
in Roman characters, which will have to be used 
in all “ scientific ” books, as they are in that under 
consideration— the transliterated and the trans- 
cribeil. To show where such transliteration can 
lead us, 1 will quote the following in translitera¬ 
tion os given on p. 14. Certain Burmeee forms 
are so common that they are, like certain English 
forms, habitually written and even printed by 
means of abbreviations. These are according to 
the “scientific** system written out as follows: 
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nhuik, kon*, kroh», lafi^ koii». niafl, safl, lulan, 
swe* sok, kj wannup, namnak. rwel. The figures 
1, 2, 3 represented the accents or tones. I ask 
anyone familiar with Burmese if he can readily 
make out what words are meant by the abov»» 
forms. I can hardly see myself grasping a peti¬ 
tion from a * reformed scholar ’ desirous of helping 
me by writing in Roman character, commencing 
with kywnnnup^ which somehow ought to be 
familiar. 

The great object of the “scientific** method is 
to aid comparison with the like or related tongues 
and tho investigation of the history of changing 
form. Sometimes it does, f.g, (p. 17) Canal, river. 
B. khyon3 (pron. chaoh^) lolo, yVcho {=zB.y4 chaoifi) 
Old B. khloh, Tibetan Wun and doubtfully chiu 
I am quoting the book, but it will be perceived 
that even here there is only a partial success, as 
ehu and cAoare nearer the transcribed form chaoi>^ 
than tho transliterated form khyoh. Success is 
better in the next instance (p, 18) Broadcloth. 
B. sakkalat. Tibetan, acuiAatL Malayalam, aha- 
lakcUathu, The native script transcribed would 
give B. thekkalat. But here we have the English 
A'*arlet, which in the days of the early European 
travellers meant simply * broadclo'th * and not 
the colour; that came later. The term would 
seem to be Persian, aaqal^t, aaqldt, a rich cloth of 
any colour, but most often of a bright red : whence 
Italian scarlatto, old French eacarfaU, English acar- 
Ut, German acfiarlach. It would be interesting 
to trace the Burmese sakkalat, directly to the 
Persian aaqaldt, and not through any European 
form. Fcalure apparently comes next (p. 19); 
The number 8. Old B. hei ; B. rhac (pron. ahit ); 
Vlaru, ahi ; Lashi, afut ; Garo, ah«t ; Chinbdk, ahit ; 
Lolo (Kopu), hi-ld\ Kachin, ma-sat; Tamlu (Naga), 
sfi. It makes one shudder to find the familiar 
native form usually transcribed as ahU written 
down rhac. It is difficult to see how the last form 
helps us in etymology by comparison. To give 
tho devil his due, tho method is no doubt useful 
at times, pp. 26-27, whore a valuable note 
on ‘ Phaya ’ is given. “ Purhd, now written 
bhurhd, but pronounced phayd and sometimes still 
phrS,"** a term applied to exalteii p<*rsnnages and 
to temples, pagodas and statues of the Buddha. 
In a long note it is shown that it represents the 
Sanskrit and Pali vara, excellent, noble, exalted; 
an Indian terra, which the spread of Buddhism 
has caused to nm the gauntlet of most Asiatic 
and Far Eastern languages, and to take on such 
forms as polai, phola, poula, phrd, prah, varah 
and t?rah. 


I hope to return to the subject of tho transcrip* 
tion of Burmese and allied languages some day, 
and in the meanwhile I content myself now with 
suggesting that it would greatly tend to tho prac 
tical value of the new Epiyraphia if a translitera¬ 
tion of the old inscriptions was given in modem 
Burmos4« and Talaing characters as well as in 
Roman. In making the above remarks I do not 
wish in any way to detract from the value of thi.s 
first issue of the Epigraphia Birmanica or to ex¬ 
press aught but the highest appreciation of the 
skill, care and knowledge with which it has boon 
prepared. 

R. C. Templk. 

A Brief Chronoi-ooy ok the* Muhamm.\uan 
Monuments of Egypt to a.d. 1517. by Cap¬ 
tain K. A. C. Croswell, R.A.F., Cairo, 1 Impri- 
niarie de VInatitut Franqaia d\4.rch4vlo{na 
Orientalt, 1019, Large quarto. pp. 15 :j 
Alphabetic and nunjerical Indices, plates 12. 
Captain Cresw^ell, whose studies of Muhammadan 
architecture have already produced original con¬ 
tributions of permanent value to tho subject in 
this Journal, has taken advantage of being attached 
to the Royal Air Force in Egj^t during the war 
to compile a work of such importance to students 
that I desire to draw their special attention to it- 
In doingjso,] Aiiiglarl to be able to note tho ui^point- 
ment of Captain Creswell to an important posi¬ 
tion in, Egypt, which will enable him to pursue 
his valuable researches and publish them on a larg <5 
scale to the great l)enefit of those who desire to 
learn all that is possible about a great school of 
Oriental Architecture. 

Although the book i.s in the form of a chronolo¬ 
gical catalogue of the Islamic Monuments of 
»8 much more than a mere catalogue 
raiaonn4, as the compiler has himself minutel}' 
studied every one of tho 239 monuments in the 
series, and has touched in his description thereof 
on many matters hitherto controversial, coming 
to definite conclusions conccmiiig them, thanks 
to the fresh light which recent excavation and his 
own researches have enabled him to bring to b<«ar 
on them. His work is therefore no mere list of 
monuments arranged in chronological order, but 
a catalogue with an account of the evidence on 
which the date is arrived at in each case, where 
there is no inscription setting tho date without 
further argument. As 48 percent, of the monu¬ 
ments described are undated, the amount of re¬ 
search, both literary and architectural, involveii 
in fixing the earli M and latest examples of tha 
architectural features. f,y which the limits of tho 
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period of construction are eettled, can be easily 
appreciated. And further, the value of the work 
can be well understood thereby. To my mind 
it is epoch making, and I recommend it to all who 
would seek a thorough knowledge of the genesis 
of Muhammadan architecture in India. 

The Islamic architecture of Cairo is especially 
valuable for the purpose of fixing the periods of 
the evolution of that important art, because of the 
remarkable series of monuments available for 
study—a series close and unbroken for seven im¬ 
portant centuries—the ninth to the fifteenth of 
the Christian^Era. Damascus starts with the great 
Unaayya<l Mosque, but cannot approach Cairo 
in the number of its monuments, and iu nearest 
rival, Delhi, only starts with the QuwAtiri Islam 
Mosque of 1197 a.d. 


Nearly half the monuments mentioned in this 
vrork—say 110—ore dated by Captain Creswell 
on the evidence lie has collected without tlie aid 
of inscriptions, and the value of his statements 
in support to students of architecture can ho seen 
from this consideration alone. His im^thcKl is 
to fi.x the high and low limits of the structure, and 
AS the result of the e\idcnce he Jms collected and 


of his own personal examination of the buildings, 
lie has felt justifietl in bringing each specimen into 
close limits os to date. 

Captain Creswell is not afraid to tackle matters 
of controversy and 1 will adduce two examples 
of his raothod. The great Aqueduct (pp. 88-92) 
has been a source of much dispute as to date, and 
Captain Creswell fixes it a a.h. 711 (1311 a.d.) 
by the following method, quoting him verbatim 
“ A number of statements relative to aqueducts 
are found in Maqrizf. and the following are those 
which bear on the one under consideration. To¬ 
gether with the recent archffiological discoveries 
they should enable us to settle the much disputed 
question of its date.’* .Maqrizi says: “In 711 
al Malik an-NArir Muhammad ibn QalAun cons- 
tructed four on the Nile, from which water 

was transported os far as the Wall and from the 
Wall to the Citadel.” Captain Creswell then ar- 
guei out the qut^stion in the light of late discoveries 
and shows why Maqrizi is right in his date and 
how the conXusion as to dates arose in the minds 
of various writers, of whose works he gives a biblio- 
graphy at the end of the article. 

•Dw socond exompte that I take in two parts is 
the of Cairo. At pp. 64-50 is « description 

of part of the North Wall of Cairo.” which Cap- 

tarn CresweU dates iu 480 a.h. (1087 a.d.). Mao- 

-in^MO 

369, 480 [and 606 a it. Tbia statemoAit is 


complicated by the action of sSalah ad-Din (Sala- 
din) in making two of the w’alls into one for defen- * 
sive purposes in 672 a.h. Mr. CredWell's argu¬ 
ment on this is that there were four walls origin 
ally, built at different periods, of which, the first 
has admittedly Jong disappeared, and that there 
are three styles of work visible in the remains of 
the existing wall, of which the part he is describ.' 
ing is the oldest and the second in point of date 
(viz., that of 480 a.h.). Tliis is what he says in 
support of his statement; My own arduelo- 
gical examination, during which I liave traversed 
the whole length of the Wall of Cairo, and walked, 
crawled or climl)ed into practically every tower, 
sometimes entering houses to do so, has revealed 
to me three distinct styles of work, and I maintain 
that portions of tlu? work of Hadr al Gamaly (480 
a.h.) and of the earlier and later work of Saladin 
(666 and 672 a.h.) still exist.” The part he is 
describing is Badr al GamMy’s wall. Here too 
he gives a bibliography and shows no timidity in 
controversy. 

In pp. 66-69 arc dc^ribed at length and with 
the same minute personal knowledge the Wal; 
of Fu 8(4(, the Hourg nf-faiar, and parts of the 
North Wall of.Cairo. As they must have been the 
late work of Saladin, they are dated 572-589 A.H. 
(1176-1193 A.D.). 

Although the book is printed in English, the 
reader must l>eware of the fact that it is the 
product of a French press and that the transli¬ 
teration is in the French form of Egyptian Arabic. 

K, C. Temple. 


History op ArRAKozis by Jadckath Sabkar.m.a. 

vol. IV, Southern India, 1646-1689. Calcutta* 

1919, pp. 412. 

This fourth volume of Mr. Sarkar’s account 
carries the story into Southern India up to 1689, 
when, ns Mr. Sarkar says, Aurangzib made him 
self “ unrivalled lord {paramount of Northern 
India and the Deccan alike,” and then he proceeds 
to quote (p. 407) his own Stiuiirs in Mug/iaf India 
in words that are worth reproducing: ** All 
seemed to have been gained by Aurangzib now ; 
but in reality all was lost. It was the beginning 
of his end. The saddest and most hopeless chap¬ 
ter of his life now opened. Tlje Mughal Enipirt- 
hml become loo large to be ruled by one man or 
from one centre . . . His enemies rose on all 
sides ; he could defeat but not crush them for ever. 
Lawlessness reigned in many parts of Northern 
and Central India. The administration grew 
slack and corrupt. The endless war in the Deccan 
exhausted his treasury. Napoleon I. used to say 
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It vnu thf) SpiJiLtiL tilcAT \rlildh ruLisml Tlio 

TM;^ii ulcdr ruiiwii Aunwig'ii b,'‘‘ Uut thn 
Iftl Ell cli^sir thrtji itust fv* T reinl 'I'he 

nikiur« oi iha au-k^bj ia. E>aili Lnitaiif^ 
liiirijbiuHl clinrHctDruiticip twtli ranquitron 

fotiTiiJ il iiicin^ nr 13 luuiv iiMjH7!!34iiE»E{7 to p^ount^uii 
ihfr gujUiditiiT of th^ii Butli wvTv -yn 

liic dalewdn* Troin ihp of thA mam-^ aT tbusit 
Uudiuo in rsniity from 

lKHtr of Idu t'mwrt?Nl m Einpipyri jiitt 

AurjuigiEh'a d«il[iin Jiiiui irf- ^ifauiiU ftofn 
itw liny Iw ftnaliy itefL^Atod tliO' MAratliv, And 
cLlJj lioih KEvmS to luiuiy itiorci 

" viciofiflt.** 

Mt. Sjukoj- ihEfl column f^ith two 

Ultumnntlnit cliapt'im Pdi lliy Knjiivt^ of iH^&a 
ili'Hiury iii lJjci Si!^vomrTrE.!i Century nnd iho Rinn 
Ltf Elhn ^[ATAiliii r^owr^diiil 1 iilUit HAy Eh At Ilf hhi 
jrut IhF iiLorntEun ivtnnli lunyAu tnlE iif lily 1irffi)ik yp 
rd thfi DdJuiuini Kia^fdoiu into thA dvi* MiihAttL' 
rjikiliU3 pi|is-r*ni nf thi^ Do^rAn^ OiicL Aim tiio pnni- 
tloil bf thir 3^4741 El A cUitjU UkAt fmcotfiMl 

^hivoii til A clrar wA iKiiibliinEtig oiAtyirri vrliiuli 
iTiii^t nlwA/ft thin ^'nIuiiL9 worili ooneultliijif 

lO' thoAfi wEio ivyuJii tliu VFry oqjnpUcot‘i^« 

■lorio? (lE EftilL MiillAiluLtAijjok And Tlmdu yf ibat 
|HrrlfKL 

Hr. Snrkiir n-bts* that 16^ pAgi'fi* of thn volirinn 
ail! tAkFb Erotn Zili i^Airv/f and 4ii ritnrr, on tE-hich 
{I ikSn'wly Ti'!|KinTko*'l At Imi^tli in tijiu JvttmtJi 

pp. and this mftk»i too ra|>fl4t \irim 

iliut Aft4d Kllftti briny ro^nrdbrl 

nil ilm mult of Afzsd'i own trwuiiury iriuiui 
inuioh mot* vtrifl4.-Atian than Lt. hns ytt rvctiivod 
v'fVR At Ekin onifliwt&ot mill oax^fnl linnilp?. I say || 
lijift tmuuAe tail twk iv yood Uitit ii m Ukoly 
ia -be long ofi nr authcrnty mi all iKnnti* ■ 

llifMn* Aio mnrky^v^iiFj' iriuiy— iwthatio atorioi 

111 Endiiui Hi^Jtyry ot fdl |>imniK hut tlwfv iwx* few 
m^rv pniLnlio liu^EiLtio^ of iha vicd^tufled of lif^ 
in ibn cBM^ of osciiJtcil pOTjroaxfiu Lhmi that of 

Anrani^b^A MirAii did ^iii|^i. Hie mkctd 

Mikhuniiincliin And Hindu ikinft prooEmnn^l bitn 
lor wliiii In^ wiLi, ju «j;pfvidtd £d Mr, SnfkAi^a uwn 
■^rj.1 rLi I *' A maa Of inltnlte tnet uid 
All tulfipt In tliin oflrmiLan.iiru!i ootirtMy pf Uw Muj- 
bkiL^t h tnajiar of TlitIcJ and P^nikAtr bc^ntr 
Urdu Atlil ihlf Rtljput {LiokXiL iin LdynJ bwulnT of 
I tkF cwipoado nmi) uf jUjfhmii and Turkjp Baiputfl 
and Euiduiliujiik lliAi foUuwmi t|io Frwozit ban* 
Eki!r of tllo iu>vrj-rmg;n of DrlliL'^ Pitted nyoiiieb 
^jiivnji Aiid tlfiTm liljnpur^ wiUi ti!iAr|or|iiat« raouru 
mill kimlly a^rved by hit own AubonUiiAiAA and lila 
fopr«Kntiitji'€e At Hio dlitont taiixinaJ Courl, hn 
fiikd for tJic dnl tiiuc iu liiLa long emviir of W ynan 


. pi mditfiry Krvlon.p Mthiarto Invnriubly eucoouiaf 
I by bie wmtbfal tnoALur^ tlir tmiw old 

niaci *" baciL bin way fu Nrntlivnj fridia fii liund- 
liatioa EULd dJ:Mpji€iEiktiiiriiLt_ His briUiAiit ^.' itn wr 
wtaJtili Eitiil Iktii pawiil iindur’ two Enipurpi^ imd 
I sfi whicli Im bm.1 wnji laimilrt from ^AnJoJiiu to 
llur^gtr mid Uulkb ki MuliAfAebtrvp won rlpudod 
by fi iingl* fjdJuni at ita pIuh.-, Not a pic* of tb* 
kfOrr uf Hupcbri of l]ii nwn moiioy tfrit £iP bad 
tpftnl ill tills Rijnpur war would bo r*pm(t by bia 
Brokmi-iUMirimt wHIs rbeyraF* and dii- 
appioLntjkki.-Eit^ mid biboiiruig yudot iIuk^wi and old 
} .Tai Sln^li uotik in death on ri^uihlng Burban- 
pur, on ;^il July fob?. Lika Wnluiui^lmrii of Eli- 
tnlH^lh'A Cotift, hit rIJpd II baidtrupt afwr Bnnriog 
top fvltlifalEy an aanatkog but tliuuklirje lUAAtpr,'^ 
Atiollirr tiuiiitiiPi? out of v*cy many in niiiny Lmidj 
of the ■oldifif A4vrril1^^Yl i:+i. the pobtEdlan.- Tbn 
ftuldirir cidTcfo for hie miiUku i nut ap pglilicioJ 
skjMt^r fuf Jiiii, Tut not ypur Lrunt. in prison/^ 
Mr, ^lirknr telle the rtory vory wall, m iad»<J ht 
ilu» all that he bai tp lelL 

Kh U. X-otTLi;. 


A UOIXIE TU Tttn Oth 0lieajtVAtOBl£A AT DiOLItJ, 
i^AtruK, D£X\a^j4. pp, lya. Ui- o, n 

E\ir£^ Oiikiutlog Govcnimoni uf tudiii Pr-iij^ 

mso. 

Xiiiaiff by way of being« Uuida Rook to four 
of the p iMftTVAtfifiiE^ ixmql-ructod. by flaji, SawAI 
J4i Ifingb oE Jiupur, who Uvml from^lO^O to 1743, 
jue t all Of Npwldii. Thu hfih observatory wum at 
Muttra. Thlfl think in eundqiuod troni a largo 
work 111 voL XL of the Imporial spnci of thu 
Archli^iilngioiil Hurvuy ol ludhVr BtAidaq tlin^ 
to^Xt ii a IJi bllngnaphy^ n uliOrt gloHAT^' uf 

ti4lTOhoniit-al tofnii incluiiing AnahEi?, iliiquknt 
iiud vid'DACtilm, mid anTni^ox. 

Mr. iCiiy* oL^reneQ Lb At Jflj 8irigb'e work, woti- 
doifu] lu It wai| u now only a tradition. H hae 
1 fyiLf^ mUs p worv* than ji ifoditioa and 

notliing mom llimi u nuiiro logund in tho iiiii34e of 
thr ytrople, Wltnou tho etorloo t gnthorod in mv 
i^j^ndw of f4c a j^nofatioQ ogu^ 

Jhu njnin laiccnd id that Jii aingh kopt aprivatM 
nioon of hhi own and tho bmuuf pup of the Paxi/aYi 
R tOJiM mmlo iLtnmdl dli ^iogh'^A equal by jiettuig 
up bu opp£tad<Liciii jiioon. The etoty ai ri^Eotod to 
mo a u partly in anlioATy HiiidListayt and ^lartly 
in An;baiu vorao, and £ii puro felklora mid 
HU drliriuueiy jiiit that 1 can^t liolp rvpeatlng ■ 
portloEi rtf tIkrF proiie hwv. 

■ New Rk\k .f ki gingh 1ia4 a moon of own, 
whjHh lie hwnjr up in th^i Bky to givo iu Mg 
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iuhI Qf c<kmn^f whfifit RAjh In 

lli« dty Ll wuv U;^i«fL uit m OAnAi, uud thk ttb^d* 
bLiA Aliciut Iti irnil IiMi Icr^ml IJiai ii& w^ kr 
■TtiUdAl mofiti idMlip hf JUt Am 

iH^ ha iaAmt thU. ]irt to pl&y a pr^'t:beU 

mid found out whfir^ tbtf nuHsn-iuAkcfs UvihI^ 
ju^il ifHj I liiii t»<*rvaiif fvicli tb^Tu tu order to uulc* 

him m moflQ likR nAJ4 JiJ TIia cuocn^ 

niAlcurjf tijul IhwcL oT wluit to tho fiilnuiA 

far roliv^ltt^ ufl (RAJA Jnsd^ Imd «tiibb «4 Mm]^ 
io tli^ r/r4ii:l to tdlirM'* IiIj^j, ucid B^umpAlUiKl 

tbn wrvAtii to SiijiT Joed^^B bouML ^lun thfcy 
■rriv^ Ik* a^c^I iheni liaw niuob ibry irantod for 
u mooB. Tbftj- rvidtnl,. wi«bi.nl to pay^ 

#0 liQ guve tiMMU 5 <KI pi^o^ iind ofEh^d 

A mernt libo JAr iliiuKli'L UolUcyr thom Iiudr|tly« 
■{lokf^ BAlJl JfH^d^ lo tho moon'nuika*, and hmd 
A mooTi put up in ihii lioAYNiA (tbut buriit} withoiui 
oili bJI tho city rtiod otii aL lt« And JAi lUud 

to hiM miiiiitc-r^ ' Hk? mm luith ri»D V Am K»a 
m» liio Diooa-ttkJtkiif* )im| rfunfKl up a MOtid moon* 
RAjA JAi liTBTd ol it und AvGcod who liAd dons 
ffucb A tfiin^. niTlniiiJii lotd In in tli«l it 

writ by order of the mao wbo IiacI klUtMJ Iht* 
cftlmAn." 

Thi^ wlioiif t# HU iiiift!^tJvo|iiMAiioe» ol tbr mpLr 
ility Willi wliicdi A itory cm atIm tlmt U t^iitirdy 
legwwlury. 

Til mal lifo ifni Sixij^h wnm ftu lndim pHAoo, ip 
niAfiy wAyfl rypCivd of hii tiiivo mid mixcid iii|i in 
iiiorti of tin* tmutiltra tlnronf, lilitisjipiiiLbEd ^pf*i- 
ciaily udjti utnleiiCiitMiiinD with morn 

thiMi A * tom Mor mAtm^ gmil mutronway- 
A pniiM nf hi*;h x^Miuon imd ^oai mtharlry Atnl 
wooJtIti tic WAM Abln lo puriua Mm bobby tm a vary 
Wgc«(?«lu, ufkI IniliA greAiIy buiirTi ti^ bylhn luv- 
iib nvinntr to wUlcrli \vct wriifli;! out hU mY\mm 
He commatkdiKl til# liirrMry nutlioritijM evail' 


Alplftin hi« il^y And tiuKJn tbo i»nof ibcnu Tbe 
irAmJmhpiie hdivhAil lu-njiAri-d IrDtn Eiiro|ii4}i woiki 
liUo Ihe Itidim irnrA of it£iAiir|rivfi«ri;l vaIiki 

to the peofdt^ be eouttbi ta eulifthtAU, ipAreil 
no oipeua? At All m t lwrmMiruction ol iruilfumvDte 
in fuetAl^ And In brickB And mrrftjir on n Inru# ataIa, 
He procured Lbe acUvo AuditAiVA of eklllBd 
■jii«troiHiiiiiin-iij OnrfitAi oud l^uropoAn. In fAci. 
ho left iKiiliiiijf tmducw to AttAin Mm end—ibo 
rKtifioBilon of ttio uAlnnilArt tbo cwloulAl-ipn ul 
odipiM and th« tkkr^^ Armllog wiirb^ 

perbApep but none ibo Iwi VAluAbt# lor iu 
pttu^Mrnl jiurpci^. 

It SLAy Aliobo AAid lLaI noEliioA HNnoA Ed hove 
boffi left unexptocod by M>. Kb^^bIji U« Cnrelul mnd 
Qluiiilfuitiikg Af^raunt of tlw tAblirip itieiruciicntA 
of iBfitAl and mMoruy^tho Uugit aim of I hi> lititcT 
hoing duo lo a doetro for AceUncy of DbAOrrAiioii— 
AUfci the olMpm‘Ai<i'Kr{i» ilimtuielvra. Ifie r<miArk« 
on Ujjoint flu; ^ Urornwleli of JndiAf* i|tiHaliy 
bUerceitiMt book it cotiliniifni with 

A -ill Oft And iciUn^ revieiirQl the hit lory of llfndu 
Aettonoflay, a AubiAcn on whit'll Ur. Knjre it au 
A iuhority^ trill repsy ruAiting by nJl ini twin¬ 

ed in viich tbingv^ SliLI brieft?r ocECHinLi nre 
glvDii of Muifim And Europvuu AitrouoiDy^ Aud 
A fertiArk b made iu the oOiirkt^ of Mr. K Ayo'e com- 
moQle wlutdi b WMmh roproduving;— 

Thi^ Hiiului* M^hm And ICurfppoAiM aJI derived 
Lhe liindAinontAle of Ihtrir utronomioal 
from ibo Crt^kik It waa iho limdoi who 
dnt proOtod by Clrwk fipcfiefittp. then tbo 
AtAlm And lutly the Kuru[M<Au« (througli tlw 
AfAhl)." 

Mr. Koye'e imnlt ii much moro ibuu a guiifo 
book ; It li It \^b«blD rode meenm to all itho vtniid 
Imutr BDJiuitljiiiig of thn gruAi lofliuEl obiarT'AtorlcA 
of ibo oArly t9lh Century luid of thcar rLPtniirk«bki 
bodiier^ Hw C. TnrtJs. 


xoTKS A^i) guEiaES. 


NOTES FROM OUX FACTORY RECORDS 

Mbj^iA iHlk. 

P Aphi 1(^32. UU 4 r fnm Jkfol^Awt Yinant 
and GatiiurflAl WiHimn CTj^ord, fTortrrrur u/ 

f^cwriitfi oir, ■ * . , W* have a Bert 

oalkd Uogn [nw^laj dllk whleh wve conBOi m wall 
but it Sa knowTi to winie of yott eOiy well 
ud poaedity you may obEain a;bio Muaiorn 
[fiAiu|dAtj it havmg b&sn a cipniodlty formerly 
in your part*. It la made in the Otham f^mu] 


ouuiitrify And voiy guoil vorka ii nnul^Dfit^ li 
yott ploo^t' thuh tniid iDino toine tharoor; Jt haik 
b^n Aoid gunomUy from 4 to fl aihI aomeNmii 
Ru^; It the Beer tho lAlxly wjuio having had 
iluAutttirti An Uinir lumilB It hath bmu bought 
cbiAper Her* lo <iur kUBUrloflgo tiaon tha priinv 
ofiAtAr bat if ili^tiuwKUMb if wiJl coma out □* bofon* 
Tiolcd or Iwm 4 mpa* (Jt^corift n/ for* Si. 
aioF^§, £mttA fa ^otf Si. ^/»rgt HSSp. v^r, 
n, p. flj.) 


R a T, 










&I4IICI1, I1M!I I 


TfTE EARLV UOtlHaS OP TKK OaNOHM 


Co 


the KAftl.V' mUTti<K f)F THE CIAXGES, 

Uif DEV. If L-jCALCmTA. 

fCaxtintiea from j>, 4;tJ 


jVs I hjira fllAteC (>^onr, doltii-biiibHjiji' itl BcmtuI u Jt u ltidi hiiA !*«(<& 

« . . iicviraliniim iiiu-ii iw air Willium aiiil Af«or 

FOfmAiLkQ& IIf Inir n * | i #i fv- # ^ n + i ^ 

♦kfltfc. FUiKi, lArtwliir ftf iind wbuniu hUiIoui^hU. 

im: I'VdfiaiHt by tht' obsm-attoiu uf Btniiw ubu tuiUtd Iiiilift ija 
I h r 17l.h ccnlury, H k iniys,'' TIu' gu'at nujubet of ialw, wbii:b mn f< hiind in l,b<f Gulf (tf Be ri.jfa.la 
iit thr mourn of tJw rivia- GuugiM, atut wbitih by lap^' ttf Umt,* art^ j(^«i tn nno miotlicr, luid 


at liMigtb witJi tbu pul lut in uiintJ i,f the muitli of !Ih- Nikv ulnihr I haw obaurvod 

nlniifflt the eniuo ibini;; eo thot «5 it H «uil, ufna- Andfutlo. Cbut %vtri, is tho wnrkfnuiljSliip 
of lilt' Nile, M) it may bo t$aui. tliai Hi'flipda h Uic worit of thr Gangw, only with this dilTereoce, 
tJinl hh tb« OjBijjM J« inrainjuunbly iHgg^'f thnu ihi; Xifc. mi bt- t'Jirnotli witJi him tnwurdB the 
a far ^atir ijunniJtv trf i»rit»; And «> foftiLe greuUranr] mnre uCantts tliun Uid Nih'.-'lir. 
KaUdaM. whti tirod in ii«o fourth or fifth iwttAiTy a.d.,**** uJm siauiJtJf of tfio idhiiithi witiuu the 
■ip|ta of the Giuigea, in whJi'b KAgba ptaiited lib of lirtury.'*^ Wth n;gArd to 

tins. Mr- Pargitor lujunrloi, “ It is ciUliuiilt, to sny at whut ruUf, tunil has liwii fonutug 
in the dHttu; >xL St b irli-uj- from liib diHciiptinn tlwit. apart ftoiti il.-» vstem !*'«.wiird, thu 


lielia miistbaTT Iwen tUffmiil gnistiy finm its peuemt randitiofi 1200 ur 1500 yean ago”, 
India, it appears from ilo rivt.T syelt'Uis in Bcmgat and in the I'Anjiib. hud. at u priuihi'en period, 
tita shape of a turLoist-, as disKrihcd iiiLhnlfdrinfldeyq funim luul the 
high in the luiddltf And wilti ducUvitUv abtJving down toworcb tlio nut atui wmt; niif] yet 
in the dcclirUy Kiuiiir'b tf*e rtitt., there were largu nrea^ of level (pnauud. us in Ihutgal, wlikli 
had the effiHit tif itbi»iling uud dn‘rt:UbUig ibe fnrue of 1 be enmiut mid spreading the watia- 
QWt a widt} elpoasc. ft Is (-'liameteEtBLib: with tins Gatigvn ti> leave tta latge bunfun of silt 
add tuud brought oJoPg with the stream from Lite mirth'VresK'm fnxivmces at its nioutU, whoii 
it mixes with the OeWd-emtetUa. wbieb, impeded by the cotieusnou, definsic tlujir bimlnn 
of sand which they sweep nbng the coast,’** Thtw. large ituoniitics of sDt and aand combine 
to raiao the bed at the mouth nod itupede the fr» outlet of th*! river, resulting in 
isxtciuivtf swatnpe and vast aheote of stagtumi waters,—the Imitfol sounsts of mnhiwa 
pestUcnce. Gf whim, thia preuuppoecs a dnggiah strAain ahicb laolts strength to lorwi iio 
* way through the ocean-i'urrpnta, But the affwit is the graduAl building and eutenslun of 
the delta. 

The Faddi iPadm&) b now cotuddered to be elw main tThunael of the Chingcu. Major 
Itenm-li even gom so for as to designate Fadma by the tUimu of the 
He «ijB,-The proper name of thb river (Ibo Gang™) in 
the lEui^ukge of HmdcicHtftn (iir Iddcj^iimJ k Puddle or Pf^ddi. It k 
Also cAli«d Bam-Gfftng <a thi^ Great &iid Gsii'igi^ the river, by w»y of eminenco/'^®* 

Tlie Podmii wui drvct ihv mulo ebjumd cl tb& before ibe ]fith century of ihn Cluia- 

liim ftA. doubt ihr i^koHEirl of lbs Fadma exi^it-ed bcfofi! thD Idth ccntory, but it wba 


sin ^ir WilliuRi HuflUT 1 Mmn tmjnn, pp. A3 L 

HlTKt'rf on fiU Sitdm C%, til 

iti Thuttlp ui //iNdufiUn, p. 

JK Htr ‘VlQrufiit A. liiaory India, p. 171^ notv. 

I!£r tv, V. 3 Q KichfilOtlu JftyaASiOJul^tiAn KiiriK.Vi|iqtouUi^lm nah. 

JWB. fi. tCi. tsi MdttOi^iyo P., oh- 3 ^. lx> BnJkif A'd'phiiij, vh 14 e 

131 air Williinii /rtaJiuft p, 

Ml Af^motr «if a J£vp cj/ li*rvjbjmiiin (ITflSjL y 233, iMito 
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always a iipill channel, through which the .superfluous waters of the Ganges were taken off at the 
time of some high flood or inundation. There c-annot bo the slightest doubt that the main 
stream of the Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel. I should here 
observe that the Ganges takes a turn to the south under the name of Bhagirathi which 
after its junction with the Jellinghi and Matabharig& takes the name of the Hugli till it 
falls into the sea at Gaiiga>s^ara. 


The name of Padmavati or Padma, the modem Padda, is not even mentioueil in the 
Bdmdyafja, J^ahabhdrata^ or the eighteen 5fahd-Purdiyis excepting the Brahmavaivartta 
Purdna which is admitted by eminent writers to be of recent date, 
perhaps composed in the 15th century. One Vpa-Purdna, namely 
the Devi-BhdgatxUa mentions the name of Padmavati, and both these 
Purdnas give some accoimt of the quarrel which took place among the three consorts of 
Ndrdyana, namely Ganga, Sarasvati and Padmavati (Lakshmi). The Devi-Bhdgavaia could 
not have been composed earlier than the 15th c^entury. Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, 
w'as once? in a verv’ great huff on finding Narayaria more tenderly inclined towards Gaiiga 
. than to her: the storm burst in the form of a severe scolding upon the devoted head of her 
husband, who quietly fled from the (chamber. Gaiiga rebuked Sarasvati for her conduct, 
but the latter, unable to bear the words of a co-wife, was about to catch her by the hair, 
when Lakshmi (Padmavati) interfere<l. Sarasvati cursed Lakshmi and said that a iXMtion 
of her would be the basil plant and the remaining portion would be a river. Thus Lakshmi 
became a river, Gaiiga and Sarasvati cursetl each other to be transformed into a river. 

The Brihad-Dharma Purdna (an Upa-Purana) gives a detailed account of the course of 
the Ganges from the Himala^'a to the (X‘ean.^^3 It is there relateil 
that after leaving Kasi (Banares), Ganga (the river Ganges) flowed 
towards the east and came to Jahnu’s hermitage^ ^*hich she flooded 
with her water; the Muni swallowed her up but let her out again through an incision in his 
thigh (Janu), and hence she became the daughter of Jahnu. After going some dMtance, 
Bhagiratha, who was leading the way with the sound of his conch-shell, gave some rest to his 
horses. In the meantime, Jahnu's daughter, Padmavati (Padda), wishing to see her sister 
Jahnavi (the Ganges), sounded tfie conch: on hearing the sound, Gaiiga went some distance 
tovjards the south-east (Agni-Koiui). Seeing her going astray, Bhagiratha loudly sounded his 
conch. Gaiga on hearing the sound rose up from the water : she saw the king and became 
enraged with Padmavati, and on account of her anger, Padmavati was turned into a river, 
which flowing to the cast joined the Ocean. Gaiiga also narrowed her dimensions, turned 
towards the south, and disuniting herself from Yamuna (near Triveni in the district of Hugli), 
went to the sea near Kapila’s hermitage.It will he remarkedthat according to the 
Purdnas also, the Ganges never flowed through the channel of the Padda, but took a 
southernly course. Krittivasain his Bdmdpana^^^ whirh was written in the I5tb century a.d., 
gives the same story with some additions and alterations. He states that after giving 
salvation to Kaadara Muni, Gaiiga came near Gauc^ (Gaur). An ascetic named Padma was 


I3t Brihad-Dharmma Purd^^ Pikrva kh., ch. 6; Madhya kh., ch. 22. 
IM Thia ia the fourth Jahnu at Sultanganj in the district of Bhagalpur. 
IW Brihad-Dharmma PurdhO, Madhya kh., ch. 22, vs. 37, 38:— 
Padmavati devi viatima>BalilA punah 
PArva>mukham yayan p&rvam Samudramapi sangat^. 

Gang&tu vel&xn samkahipya gantum samupachakrame 
Babhuva dakahi^a-srot&h buddhAdhva nikatadiva. 38. 


IM Adi Kdnda, 
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going to the east. Gaiiga mistaking him for Bhagiratha fc^lowed him, but Bhaglratha told 
her that east was not the way. She therefore followed him, and Padma Muni took away 
with him Padmavati. The Ganges cursed Padma so that no one would get salvation from 
her water. • 

From the above accounts regarding the course of the Ganges, it should be observed that 
in the Ibth century the Padma (Padda) existed as a spill channel, through which the super¬ 
fluous waters of the Ganges found a passage at the time of great floods and high inundations; 
but the main course of the Ganges flowed southwards through the channel of the Bha^tha 
from its present off-take near Shibganj, situated a little to the south of Gaur, flowing past 
Triveni near Hugh where she parts from Yamuna. With a view to guard against the 
water of the Padda being considered as holy as the %vat€r of the Ganges, on account of it 
connection with the latter river, an^ to preserve the memory of the original main course of 
the Ganges, it is said that the river Padma was cursed by the Ganges. When in course of 
time, the area about the mouth of the Ganges became elevated, aU the waters during the 
periodical floods were unable to find a passage through the channel of the Hugh (as the 
Bhagirathi is called from its junction with the Jellinghiand Matabhanga down to the Ocean), 
though according to Hodges, the Bhfigirathi from Murshidabad to Suti is also a part of the 
river Hugh. ‘ 3* The channel of the Hugh itself began to silt up. Then the eastern inundation 
channel, that is the channel of the Padda, became the principal drain for the discharge of the 
waters of the Ganges. The PaddA emerges from the Bhagirathi at Suti, or Mohana Suti as it is 
otherwise called, Suti or Sota meaning a stream.**® This must have taken place in the 16th 
century of the Christian era. is significant that in the Ain-i-Akbari. written in the 16th 
century, the Padma is mentioned as Padmavati, the name not being shortened or corrupted 
into Padda.**® There cannot then be the sUghtest doubt that the main stream of the 
Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel as far as Calcutta, from which 
it took a south-easterly course through the Adi-Ganga and joined the ocean near 
Sagar island. 

Fredriike. who travelled in Bengal in 1570, visited Satgaon and Buttor,—the Betada of 
Deterioration of the Kavikaiikana-Chandi, which is three miles south of Howrah. He 

Hugh. rowing before you come to Satgaw ; from 

hence upwards the ships do not go, because that upwards the river 
is shallow and has little water. The small ships go to Satgaw and there they lade. ” I should 
here quote from Dr. Buchanan who states, “ I think it not unlikely that on the junction of 
the Kasi with the Ganges, the united mass of water opened the passage now called Padmfi 
and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from Songti (Suti) to Nudiya was then left compara¬ 
tively dry.” *** The diversion of the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhagirathi to the 
east through the channel of the Padma has no doubt led to the deterioration of the Hugh 
whatever may be the cause of that diversion. The Damodar originally joined the Bhagirathi 
(Hugh) at two places, one near Kalna and the other near Nayasarai, 39 miles north of 
Calcutta. The first branch, which joined the Ganges near Kalna, was in existence in the 
I6th century a.d., when the Manasdr-Bhdsdn was composed, as the route taken by BehulA 
shows : after journeying through the Damodar, she reached the Ganges near Baidyapur. 
That branch of the Damodar no longer exists: a small rill now passes through the old channel 

137 Bfihad-Dhannma Purdna, PCirva kh, ch. 6. 

138 Hodge’s Travels in India (1794), p. 43. 

139 Mr. Beveridge’s •* Old Places in Murshidabad ” in the Calcutta Review, 1893, p. 273. 

uo Gladwin’s Ain-i-AkbaH, pt. 1, p. 301. m Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. Hl—PuTaniya. 
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and b thfi Bchtiia-Njidi.n s KviJoitly the Hood (StwivaTitv*) of ISnO b^„ correBuon- 
dins to 1770 *,d , changed tbocouivo from thi, chnnaoL At thesann. tEm«, the l»iui<xUr 
al3o it, oonm from to it, pr«ont mouth oppoolto to FMta, 35 ndlea «mtb 

of Cal^ttie. and Oftoaod the Hugtl above C»]oItt* to deteriorato; and nhoab imd aaiid bmikfl 
wjtra formed which nmdaredthe imclmg MtdotBimts inacoeMibli! to wa^gouw vtwKb In 
nm, the t««utl-"^lheBhAgiralhlwMfilkd uiiTrithaiu^eibmhngfivo,^^^ 

*ff«ted it, cuiiite. <* There i*n-be no doubt that the Hugli hw aradunUy bwn djw up 
ameo the lultw end of the Iflth century, w that gejmiiio fear hw boon otitwUined that in 
cootto of Uiiie Cnienttn may be bnd-locked ami ib oxinteae, nan port may come to an and 
^vemmnnt hn, been obliged for Ihii «««n to appoint eommittee, from time to time 
for fltiqniiy into the nfllur* of the deterioration. 


Tim MaMyn 1‘vrSfB, afT„ unmtinning ihomuneii of thetribea tJirough whoiio coanttia 
l^nujWci Gang™flowed juift nftw it, rise in Iho HimaUyn, gnw mi lo ay 

p( the of piiwd ItiTuiigli thfl fhotiiitrica of “ Knnu^^ BJiiunitad!i, PAflcbalas, 

Dw Oimgw, KjiiijikM, ^^nglldhaJl, ^^tihmifc^UtlaniH. Vofigm aivl 

Tammlipt^,"ami thru fallis fnto^tlie ituuthom oosAUfUuy of Bengnlji^li* 
This eintamnit b eorrobomted by the Tiuiie!i of the foliofringprinotfid town, whieh tb« 

To»™ diuntaden mention n, being «tii#ted on thoOttuga, 

iijfl a..iip^ (3oiigttde5ni (eidled nlm Ifarfdvara) whi-tn the Gtmgeii buntte throogli 
the Sewnlok Hilb mhI dehonebe, into the plains jicariy two hundred 
mile, fmni ite ikonrce [J/ih. Vatin. (P, R<iy’iiBd,),(sh. 90]. Hiwlinhpnra (J/6A.. Adi, eh,. 9g 
ISR ; TiirAnn /*., pt. IV, eb. 3l J. li^lnnhviitA, now Called \'umnwA, 10 milea norlLwort of 
Mirilt (AfhA., Adi. chs. 143, 161). HOkiun-KdietTa now oallod Hnron (Ayni />., eh. 137), 37 
miles north-east of lull, UtuLed Pnjvin™*, where HiranyribKhn was ulttin by Vbhna in'kin 
tocaimHc}attsViirahunrBf»ariVafifAr^,,ch. 137) Khnipilya, modcfn KnmpU, the onelant 
oapitol of iSoutLern PkflchnlA, 2R miles north cost of rnthgar (Kdind>ja»a, Adj. oh. 3.3- 
AfW„ Adi. ch, 133). Kfinyakubia or Komuj. whidi wm the capital of KninnAbha and hhi de^ 
oendanu the KxiuAlkiui (JWindyann. Adi, rhv. 32, 34; mh., Vann, ch, 115). ^riijgavompnra 
modem Singmar, 22 mUea aorth-wwl of AUsihaUd (Hdmdsfana, Ayodhyi kh., ch. 50), Pf*. 
yliga or AlUhnbad, The Rdmdyaifa, tbs .IfoAdhAdrafa and thn eoiUer Pnnfn/i, Jo not 
iDL'ntifwi that the rivor Sanuimti jnina the Gunge# and the YanionA. at thb placo tlirau|zh n 
uubtfirmoean pafisage ; nor da tlojy mention the name oJ Trivoni. It is only in t,ho Inter i'tr. 
rdaa, na tho P*idmn J>ntdna (Ctlara kh,. thn. 14, 15) and the B*ihal-3harmma J^nSflo (Pifr,-* 
kh.. ch. fl : Madhya kh., ch, 22) that we find the namo ol Itivenl and the junotion of Mree 
rivers GiujgA, YaHmnA.ond SuiMvati at Allahabod. Vuriliitijd orEanarea ia mentioned in the 
3dind)^#a [irttnra Uli., eli, 43 )ma the capital of Kfl^i, butit doo, not appear whether it wiw 
then BiiuaiiHi sit the cOnflupjine of the Gangctf and Goiuati (Giimti) as fftalL'd in tho MaAobM- 
rufti (Afiaimruno ch. 30J, or lietw'een the Vuraail and Aiii lu Aatod In the A^i-Z'imlnn or 
between the three rivers Ganges, Varaoh uml Aai lU Htatedi n the KUrtHtt J^urd'/t fPirv^ 

31), It ia out mentioned as a place of pCIgrimage either in the Sdmdya^a or the MaAdiAd 
rata, though Gaya and Prayaga an referred to; (Fuwi P., ch. 87). It was ybiicd by 
thin when he vidted the sacred places of isdia, as tnunlioaed ui tha Vana Farva of the Af oAii- 
hAdntfo, It ia however montioaed aa a place of pQRihnagohi the Vana Farva, hut 

on io iopolation. V jHT&uiIt rm^.Wama and KAtuaHraina : Viv&mltfaJLirama or inodetn 

I« ltaia»{(atl KySy[untna'a iiiiciruf« on fJw Jtenijali LimffUiiSft tAtr’nttmrt )Jird cii,), ^Tli » ” 

H» lUptri m Ihc JTflJrt lu 
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Buxar in the district of Shahabad in Behar, sitoatod on the southern bank of the Ganges (J?d- 
mnyana, Adi, chs. 24, 26) and Kam4^ma {Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 23), the Madana-Tapovana 
of the Raghuvamka (canto XI, v. 13) or the modem Kiron, 8 miles to the north of Karam- 
tedi in the district of Balia, United Provinces, situated at the time of the Rdrhdgana at the 
confluence of the Sarayu and the Ganges, just opposite to Buxar (see my Georgraphical Die- 
tionary of Andenl and Mediaeval India, s. v, Kam^^rama). Pa^aliputra or Patna {Mndrd- 
krdshasaj Act III, Milindd-Panho, IV, I. 47). In the 4th century b. c., Pataliputra 
was situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Erannoboa (Uiranyab^u) or Son 
(McCrindle’s Megasthenes, p. 68). Vaia^ or Besarh in Tirhut, 18 milesnorth of Hajipur 
{Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 45). The southern portion of Tirhut, including VaUali, was the 
eastern Matsya of the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha, ch. 30) conquered by Bhima. Vais41i is 
described by Hiuen Tsang as the country of the Monster fish (Beal’s Records of the 
Western Countries, Vol. 11, p. 78 ; JASB,, 1900, p. 83). Hence the Matsya Purdna 
(oh. 120) states that the Ganges flows through the country of Matsya, which does not 
mean the w'estem Matsya or the territoiy’^ of Jaipur. Jahnu-Asrama (now called Jahnghira 
in Sultanpur) on the west of Bhagalpur {Brihad-Dharmtna P., Madhya Kh., ch. 22). 
Champi in the district of Bhagalpur, once the capital of Aiiga (Mbh., Vana, Chs. 84, 
112, 306). Gauda (Gaur) in the district of Malda, once the capital of Bengal. It is called 
Vijayapura in the Pavanaduta, the capital of Lakshinava Sena, the son Vallala Sena, and from 
Lakshmai^ia Sena, it was called Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti (Hamilton’s East India Gazet¬ 
teer, 8.V. Gaur). Vijayap\#ra has been identified by some with Navad\1pa, but this identi¬ 
fication is incorrect, and not even plausible, as Navadvijia was the capital of Lakshmaniya, 
called also Aoka Sena, the great-grandson of Vallala Sena, and not of Lakshmana Sena, 
the son of Vallala Sena, who has been referred to in the Pavanaduta by the author Dhoyi, 
who lived in the court of that king. Padmavati-saugama, the confluence of the Ganges and 
Padm5 at Suti (Brihad-Dharmma P., Purva, eh. 6) it is situated in Suhma-Uttara (or Uttara 
Rodha) of the Medsya Purdna. Saptagrama, modem Satgaon, in the district of Hugli, the 
Gauge of Ptolemy and the Periplus, and Triveni of the Brihad-Dharmma Pnrdm (Pfirva 
ch. 6). Tamralipta or Tamluk was, as stated before, once situated on the Ganges! 
Sagara-sangama, or the union of the Ganges with the ocean. It varied at different periods, 
but it always bore the name of KapilAsrama : the name did not change, though the places 
did. It was much higher up before, but at present it is near the Sagara Island. These places, 
as recorded iu ancient Hindu works, show the course of the Ganges from the Himalaya to 
the ocean. Some of the towns exist merely in name, but there are others in flourishing 
condition. 

The fisramas or hermitages of Jahnu Muni as recorded in ancient Hindu w orks or 
by foreign writers serve as several mile-stones in the course of the 
The eight Jahnus. Ganges on her way to the Ocean. So far as I am aware, there 
are eight places where Jahnu is said to have swallowed up the Ganges and let her 
out again. Jahnu, it appears, is an allegorical representatio.i of a great change in the 
course of the Ganges. They are 

(1) At Bhairavagh&d below Gangotri in Garwal at the jxmetion of the Bhagirathi 

and the Jahnavi.^*^ 

(2) At or near Haiidv&ra.'*® 

14& Bdtndyana, Adi, ch. 43 : teaser's Himalaya titauuianuif p. 476. 
lie Brihat-Ndradiya P., pt. U, oh. 66, v. 26. 
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(3) At KAnyakubja or Kanauj.‘« It was situated on the Ganges in the fifth and 
seventh centuries, as recorded by Fa Hian and ffiuen Tsiang respectively.*'« 
The Ganges has since changed its course, and Kanauj now stands on the 
Kali-Nadi.**® 


(4) At Jahnghira in Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur.*®® 

(5) At Gau’a near Malda.*®* 

(6) At Tartipur (Turtyjmr of Rcnnell) near Gaur.*** 

(7) At Shibganj above Rampur Boalia (according to local tradition). 

(8) At Jahnnagar (Brahmanitala). Four miles to the west of Nadia.*®® 

It will be remarked t^t the number of Jahnus in Bengal are at shorter distances from one 
another than in the United Provinces. These changes in Bengal took place perhaps on 
account of the gradual elevation and emergence of land in Mid-Bengal, which had 
ultimately the effect of diverting large volumes of the water of the Hugh to the former 

mundation channel of the Padma. At any rate, Jahnus servo to show the main course 
of the Ganges down to the ocean. 


The Ganges in its upi)er course has had the name of Bh&girathl appUed to one of the 
The Bhagirothi. head-waters from its source at Gangotri in Garwal to its junction 

with the Alakananda at Devapraydga. In its lower course also 
the Ganges is likewise caUed Bhagirathi from Suti in the district of Murshidabad in Bencal 
to Its mouth near Sagar Island. I should also observe that the lower Bhagirathi, from 
Its junction with the Jcllinghi in the district of Nadia to the ocean, is now called the 
Hugh, evidently when Saptagrama or Satgaon declined as an'emporium of commerce 
by the silting up of the Sarasvati in the 17th century a.d., and when the town of Hugli 
rose mto importance after it was declared a royal port in 1632 a.d.*®* This is comparatively 
of ■■^®**t anJ cannot at all affect the true significance of the name of the 

Bhagirathi. by which the Hugh was caUed before. From Devaprayaga to Suti, a distance of 
more than one thousand miles, the river is known byth name of the Ganges.Thenameof 
Bhagirathi, which means the daughter of Bhagiratha who brought down the Ganges from 
heaven, has been appUed to the river both at its upper and lower courses, evidently with 
a view to preserve the continuity of its course, and its sacredness from its principal 
source at Gangotri to its principal mouth near the Sagar Island, so that there might 
arise no confusion between the Ganges and its numerous ramifications 

The Rd/ndyono*®«, the MahdbhdraU, **T and some of the Purauas*®® have a chapter de 

The sanctity ^ ^ ‘h® 

of the Gangea. (^m-Mdhalmya. Gaug4 issued from the foot of Vishnu, was held then 

IK K I r M u- . “ or water-pot, and first descended upon 

the_hc^l_o^ Iahadeva m her course from heaven upon this earth. Hence all sects combine 

U7 VUh,.u.Dharm7nottara Purdna. Pt. I, ch., 20: Brihad.Dharmma P —TT” .~ 

^ahnu'8 bermiUge above .Allahabad and Benares. ’ ch. 6, places 

..re*, ..i XV, p. 

161 Hamilton’s Host Indian Ga*e«eer, s.e. Gout. *»* Martin’s Eosiem India vol ttt lo 

168 Navadv{pa.Parikram&. p. 51 ; Chunder’s TravtU of a Hindoo, vol. L ’ ‘ 

164 JASB., 1910, p. 000 : my Notet on Me Hutory of the Distriet of HuahU or the Atudem bajiu 

166 Imperial Qosetteer of hulia, e.v. Bhagimthi im pZT 

... Aoui.™ i., a,. 2«. K .t,«. 
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to Offnr her the hoiuago <1iin to her saered di*nwt..p, e^pc^yalty <k* eha {e eoiuiLvted mih the 
JIuhIu Tnnd. She U CNijuudifrjvj t-n be tliu liuliuHt of rlw hy1i<w. Tluj bvaellu. wljinJi 
confers upon Hgnealtiw by bringing Wwlity apd (nuHturn toiUv j.uil, upaa Mir. protipvts of 
whieli the bulk of the people dopuud fiyr thMr liTeJiJiiNJtl, and the fpcllity nhe rtfFnrdi t* 
diatribute the pnxiucbi «f the land and iaduatriis alon^ lurr bnnha to lUffeJVUl of 

' tlia Bniintn' M (I trade roulo of npjw Sitdia, in f4H4.. the only nieftiis «f comiupnicatiort duriiip 
tjjo pre-niJlwJty rlaju, entitle bur to th« highest veutmlion. 

Bat it u vitr3-dlfBcult to uiulL-retanrt why she line b««u repriHOIltcd iu the anefent works 
tJf Iho Hindtiit ua having |>»p brought down from Leavou by Bha^- 
* dewenJnut uf Sngara of the Solar T^osty, though per, 
haps, (nijg hefoto Bfahgiratbu was Imed, we find her eidatuig us a rivur. 
She is mentioned m Ihtt /%- T'aiti in wlml Is Cidlcd ths Xadf-StutJ, Bha^nttha's uuiue due* 
net ftpptuT in the ttig-Vtda tbuiigb indeed the name of " Bhi^raiUo. iUkdivAlta {' -Ineca 
d.Hit of lekht'ftku */'mcntiettcd in the/aiininfyiT (7j!kimyi:oii Br4Iirtvtm (H*, d, !, 2 
yet it does not appear that ho wa$ in any way aasodatod niMi tho OnngiM : he iu ittuntiuiiod 
riMwe M an ally n# tlie Krjnj.PaaohAlua, Voivaavuta Mann, the fonnder of the town of 
Ayi>ilbyawiieiin;muU:iUietMr^raf Bhoglmtha nnd wih Buid to have brought ilown tlieyougi* 
from htf*%’ai.‘*' and yet we find that fiau^gl (the fimtgia) wus eristibg u a river sit Mio Ume 
Of V/dTJurrala Mnpu who placed the jaousUrr fisJi, an incancuition of VUtoAU, in that riTer,‘«* 
We may therelorw .wnditde t hat t ho legend of the Oangw as relcitfl<f in the /fdoirfyann Is op 
ailegon-, IjhunI oi«m an liistnrirBiHiMit rpgarding Ibe condition of thoGangoo at tl«, time of 
Bftguru, king of Ayudhya. The river probably eomiiittnmd to Mit up clming hk reign, .-spc. 
ciolly lit tlw nuiutli, as u miUeurtiKl by rlie story of his Bniploying bis aiaty theusatid sons, 
who, f think, represent tho Jaboutiira employed at the time to remove iho silt whieb had 
ratwrl thn bod tlmre with a vww to Jind out the rto|«j oacrifidal homo which is an attsgorical 
represenUtion of tbu absorbed river. KapiluuEimu indicated, lUt it does now, thu position 
of tiie muuib of the Ganges, or rather of iU principal outlet. Wo may mihcmvc 
tliBt at the timo of Sagam, tho mouth of the river hud hron blocked up with sills and 
mnds, and that its body had almtnk. interfering with its navigabiUly. and causing 
ewamps and aUignant pools of water, ia variouB parte of the channel. We have 
this distaocu of liino. no lucuna nf JMeoftafauiig the caoso which lul to tho liiderioratioo 
of tin- river, mhaps it had bocn hrmight about by the diveraiun of large volumea 
of water through inigation chminuts in various parte of the country through which 
the river flownd, or perhaps some other natpr.il eausca had been at work. W’hatevcr 
may hav® bwn th« cause, it took fi.e geuerationa of the royal Loujui of AyudbyA 
from Sagara to Bhagiratha, to teclaud the riltedmp river, remove the block ol 
rfrnimige and nartcim ite navigation; and it was nsaerved for Bhagiratha to oc'hiovB 
bill irnccess io tbo end—a eiritunutanw which bestowed upon him 'the proud title 
of bfdng the sccoud father to Gaiigft l>evi wbo was thenceforth called Bhagfratlii.'** 
HI EHif.Fcdi), X, T£w A, 

190* I'^idik Ifk^f ^VanmaFi^ p. 

191 Ad^ tiiB, U-A, 

i*= Yum R, ch. I 97 , m iS, tL 


1« ch. 44, 
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The episode in the Rmndyam regarding the descent of the Ganges seems to be ant 
interpolation : it has no connection with the main story. But it should be observed 
that the description it contains is the offspring of a profoundly pious and fervid imagina< 
tion, investing with a religious garb the real scenery at her source, the places through 
which she flows and the useful work she has done. The story has been amplifiep 
in the Purdnas and perpetuated by being constantly kept up before the people by 
subsequent writers, who also strongly believed in the sanctity of the Ganges and its 
heavenly birth. Libations were offered to the manes of deceased ancestors and near 
relations with the water of the Ganges even at the time of - the Mahdbhdrat.^^^ 
In the fourth century b.c., Megasthenes stated that the Ganges wras worshipped by 
the Brahmans.'®* 

The Ganges is everywhere holy : it is more so at its confluences with other rivers. 

The Deva-Pray&ga and Prayaga, situak^d at the confluence of the 

ConHuences. Alakananda and Yamund respectively, have already been mentioned. 

Benares, as stated before, was once situated at the junction of the Ganges and Gomafi 
(Gumti), but on the recession of the latter to the east, the junction of the two rivers 
was known as Markan >ya Tirtha.'®® The hermitage of Siva, knowm by the name of 
Kama-asrama, was situated at the confluence of the Sarayfl and the Ganges, but 
the Sarayfl has now receded to the east joining the Ganges at Singhi near Chapra. At 
the junction of the Gandaki and the Ganges was situated Vlsala-Chhatra, including Hajipur 
and Sonpur, and the latter is celebrated for its annual fair. Soiipur is reputed to be the 
ancient Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, where Vishau is said to have released the elephant from 
the clutches of the alligator. The confluence of the Kau^iki (Kusi) and the Ganges called 
KauBiki-saiigama, on the opposite side of Batesvaranitha near Colgong in the district of 
Bhagalpur. 

The prediction that the sanctity of the Ganges would disappear after the lapse of five 

thousand years of the Kali Yuga wrill never come to pass, providt‘d 

continues to fertilize the soil, pour in her nectarine water through 

irrigation channels to parched-up lands in places remote from her 

banks and save the crops from drought, keep her channel open to navigation throughout 

the year, distribute the products of industries and agriculture to different markets of the 

country, and remain one of the principal trade routes of northern India; and provided 

also the Hindus continue to feel that sense of gratefulness which they now evince even for 

trivial benefits done to them by objects, animate and inanimate. This reverence for the 

Ganges, call it by any name you like—superstition, idolatry, fetishism or ignorance,—displays 

1 X 1 a strong light a peculiar trait of character of the Hindus, w^hich is not inconsistent with 

the innate nobleness of their heart, and the Goddess Gaiiga ” shall, at least for five 

• _ 

thousand years of the Kali Yuga, remain a symbol of Hindu gratitude. 


ie4 MbK, Stri Parv’a, ch. 27. 

Monier Williams* Indian ITiadom, p. 281, note (Strabo quoted), 
ice Padma Purdna, Svarga Kh., ch. 16; Mbh., Vana Parva, ch., 84; but see Anudaaaoa Par\a, oh. 30. 
167 DevUBhdgavata, IX. ch. 8; Brahfncnxtivartta Purdw, Knshnajanma kh., ch. 34. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHJ KINGS OF AKJLADNAGAR. 

Bt LIEGT. COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.I., C.M.O., C.B.E. 

(Continued from p. 31.) 

LVI. —An account of the accession of Al Mc'ayyad Min‘and-Illah 

Husain NiAh ShIh. 

WTien Mir&n Sh&h Husain’s mind had been completely, freed from anxiety regarding 
AGran ‘Abdul Qadir (who would not be satisfied with anything less than the throne of 
Atimadnagar) and the other rebels, and when Burhan Nizam Shah had died, the amirs and 
officers of state, and all the army and the people were unanimous in swearing allegiance 
to Husain Nij»m Shdh; and the astrologers exercised great care in selecting an auspicioi s 
hour for his ascent of the throne. When the hour had been selected, he ascended the throi'.e 
and assumed the crown. He distributed largesse to all, small and great, high and low. 
The amirs, vtvdrs and ofiBcers of state and all the army and people appeared before him, 
made their obeisance to him, and acclaimed him as king. Hakim Qasim Beg was 
appointed chief minister. 

It was now reported to the king that KGran ‘Abdul Qadir Jiad taken refuge with 
DaryA ‘ImAd ShAh, relying on his assistance ow'ing to the connection by marriage that 
existed between them and that Miran ShAh Haidar also, relying on his father-in-law, 
Mal^dAm Khvaja JahAn, for help, was on the point of rusing in rebellion. Nasir-ul-SIulk 
also, who had been confined, by BurhAn NisAm Shah’s command, in the fortress of 
KondAna, contrived to escape from prison, and proposed to join MirAn ShAh Haidar in 
his rebellion. Husain NigAm Shah resolved to attack and disperse these rebels before 
they could receive support from MaWjdflm KhyAja JahAn. He therefore placed his 
tutor, Maulana ShAh Muhammad who had become one of his intimate conrtiers, in 
command of a body of troops. WiurAsAnls and others, and sent him against the rebels 
with instructions to devote his attention chiefly to Nasir-ul-Mulk. MaulAnA ShAh 
Muhammad marched by night from Ahmadnagar and travelled with such speed that by 
the morning he ha<l arrived at Nasir-ul-Mulk’s camp. As soon as Narir-ul-Mulk heard 
of the approach of the royal troops, he realized that he could not withstand them and 
fled precipitately. MaulAnA Shah Mnbammad at once pursued him. He came up 
with him , and one of the royal officers slew Na?ir-ul-Mulk w ith a spear and severed his 
head from his body. Thus the land of the Dakan was freed from the defilement of his 
existence. MaulAnA ShAh Muhammad then returned to court and presented the head of 
the rebel to the king. 

Husain NizAm Shah then caused a letter to be written to DaryA ‘ImArl ShAh, with 
whom MirAn ‘Ab<lul QAdir had taken refuge, setting forth that friendship had always 
e.xisted between the Niram ShAhi and ‘Imad ShAbi dynasties, and that it would be a 
pity if it were broken. The letter went on to say that Husain NizAm ShAh had heard 
that MirAn ‘Abdul QAdir who, although his brother, was a rebel, had taken refuge in 
Berar and was expecting help from Darj'A‘ImAd ShAh, and requested that he* might 
be expelled from that country. On receipt of the letter, DaryA ‘ImAd ShAh asked 
MlrAn ‘Abdul QAdir to leave Berar. 

LVII.— An account of the oaose.s of Makhddm Ki^aja Jahan’s Rebellion 
against Husain Nizam ShIh, of the conquest of Pabenda, and of the 
DOWNFALL OF KhVaJA JaHAN’S FAMILY, 

Makhdflm jOiYAja JahAn wa.s, as has been said, the father-in-law of MlrAn ShAh 
Haidar and held the fortress of Parenda and all its dependencies. After the death of 
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EiirLln >’Ej[Am SlvAh, h« HkHi v«l timt flu «[iiM»itiinity «I nlfllrfjv} iitni-i*lf iiiilniMJtMlpHt ul 
Abinwlirngiu- hiitl «»n(^ to li™. ami with thi'> objfct iii viLi*-, kc detcnnined to iibci- ]iif^ 
Jiim-in-lww wn tin? thrOOO of Afimadmiiiit. 

When lansflin Hliak kftvl fli^iwenfa oJ kb mlsgoidcd krotkont. aII tiit tJtojily 

Huil thu army, anti thi- jjtov'iticldl govemora anti i-oriuiiandont^ of forlJ?, hwi KukuuiUil 
LliKiiiHt'lvc* to kim, mul HmI sbiU Itiui Uio keya oi tkt^ troiiiurics and o! Uio forU. and then- 
no loinjiT rL'uuiincft floy for mixu-ly in «i»y lunt fif tht' luiij^dout. Tlie ting wn* thus 

ulitc Lu dfi'butf Ilia nhoto (ittontfoii l« crkuliinji 3li:iidittviBi SiT^ja <Fa]i£iti. and atunrntMu-d 
couiVM'Uora in onli-r tlurt they might atlvLie klni in lk« matter 'lliuy ngrettl Hint w, 
ilayidam l^iYAjR dahan hwl not ojatlr hia MihmlflsiMJfi and had oSerMl ueitlior LIh wn- 
(.tolc>iC<>9 00 thf dt'sth Ilf Burhaii XiHiii) i*or kb cdwgrnttilatlonJi on thf Mtse.-ifliini of 
nuwOuNldUn ShAh, ho hwl umlouhttnLly it^-on gnUty of aeu of rpbolllon They lulviN*^! 
tkflt an envoy ^ould ho aoni ii> Niiimutii], kim to Mwirt in onlor that ko might nmwor ior 
his misdtnnla, iintl lliat in thi' oveiif' of kl> failing tn apjKiur, he skoiikl bo pftHeetleil 
agoiDftl. II* » rehfL Tko Wog thondortt untcted that » Uftter of ^vortiing ^hutikl hi- 
written to MnjshHl"”! Kkyan Johan. A k-iLor waa n-ritton in the foUun hig iormt :^‘Uod 
Mo«t High ho 9 rowjy on that ulavo who renluea hia iJOfitinn* Xow. by the gnunj of 
«0d, all the oountrieii of Hindikit&Ti, *0*1 til iho itihabilod v-nrW, iirw iu thi- {HMe><vkii 

^ruip iilAVMof Htuifliii Xiskjii fSliAil. and the ivkok e/irth and nil the mnw u( Ailiuii, it> 
inkab Itaiitfti ans anhofirvicut to llifl If ihUttldin Kh yhja JiihAn b ii fnillifii] oubjeet, 

how b it that ho Htill rcojallw witJtfiut Iho [lah- ut faithful subject f and kuo }illlii rt>;i 
porfuriuod 00 act of obodieucc ur siibtoissioin f If he uoiv makcf his onbini‘<oinn on a 
faithful orrvant and askfl pardon fnr hin pout fault*, making rfijurntion tbott-roiv lie uiH 
6OV0 kimvlf fmrn tho vctagcance vr'kick will otki;rwbo b<* Ukeii <»ii hini; liiit ehouhl lie 
fab to do thoao thinge, bo will tw gtUUy of ffelf-di'Klructlon, Ul. him t heruforfr bva tkre id 
ti'OJMgteasing the hoondo vhiuh Imvt’ bcoo wt for him, and Of oontlnuifig to sirotch hi^ 
hand beyond the skirt of eubmti'j'inii oikI oln‘iUciioe. lest thu guilt of miieh lunooent iiloiMt 
he upou Ills bead/ ViTlcn this let ter hiul fwen u tillon, it was- liarritil qakkly by wme nl 
the kina'* wise and trusted servantt<' ran-iulii. 

When the enToy ronchwl Porfnrla and delivered Id* uusslve, Malthdltnn Kbyaja Jahhu 
woe much perpleicd sa to the cciurtu- of action to be fallowed. He ti-aa sllU huliKpoaeo 
to admit the supremacy of Ifunaio Xiift«i iikiih and yet dared not openly defy him, wliili' 
he wM resolved not to travel to eouri to do boitiage. He themforD setit a mply full cH 
prevaricatioa, saying that as- long os he was anspeeted of rebrllion, fear and apprehettniw 
pravanted him from preseDtlng hitowplf at cuiirt, but that ha wm Ktill, as evEr, the hing x 
faithful slave, am) if the king would, for the presunt, cxcuso his jjarsonnl attandauua and 
would contfoua to bestow hia favoars upon him, be wouhl certainly at a later date attemi 
at con^t and make obeisaneo. 

When Makbdilni ^yAja JahAu's reply wa'» reeeited at court, the king iddleased hiii 
ttmirt on the subject, and eAid that the rehvr* 111 intentions were iiuw iiianifaBt to all, Rol 
by way of aujsipicinii, bnt by direct evidence, and that poUoy demanded llutt he uliuuld he 
Instantly suppresoed, as any dallyhi]i with sedition or rebellion only allowed It time to coim- 
to a betut ami loilbujnlEr tliv wbolr Etate. Thv umfraand ofbeerli apjdauded thv kirig'n 
decision and piundsvd to di> thrir iitmutfl in carrying it out. Orders far the asuemhjiny 
of the army were isautxl, wufl tbr- whole uruiy, fioth Forcigjmn^ luid Dahatd”, mustereii 
In strength at the capital, and ihu king i«L furth to take Parenda. He v;nt on an advanced 
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guard under one of the most experienced amlr«, and the whole army followed this 
advanced guard by forced marches. 

When Mattdum ^vaja Jahan heard of the approach of the royal army, he came 
forth from his fortress with his army, and, having taken up a defeasible position, sent hi.s 
spies into the royal camp in order that he might be informed of the king’s movements; 
but, on hearing at midnight, that the royal army was near him, he fled with the speed 
of lightning into the fort of Parenda, and then, after having taken an affecting farewell of 
his family and having appointed one of his relations to the command of the fort, continued 
his flight and took refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh^i. 

The advanced guard of the royal army arrived at Parenda just after Mhldidfim 
l^yAja Jahan had left it, and at once proceeded to besiege the fortress. At sunrise the 
main body of the royal army arrived and encamped before the fortress. The king then 
ordered that the balistae should be mounted and that the trenches and breastworks should 
be constructed; and the fort was attacked with great determination. The garrison, 
relying on the great strength of the fortress, defended it bravely, and the fighting 
throughout the day was very fierce. The next day the royal troops again attacked the 
fortress, while the garrison lined the walls to defend it. This continued for some days and 
there was still no sign of the re.solution of the defenders giving way. The king then 
ordered the heavy guns to be brought up to the edge of the ditch, in order that they 
might pound the w-alls from there. The -walls were thus soon breached and the roj'al 
array poured in through the breaches and slew many of the garrison. The remainder 
then surrendered and the king granted them their lives and the lives of their wives and 
families, and ordered that their property should not be plundered. 

The king, having captured the fortress, appointed one of his officers commandant, 
and ordered that its breaches should be repaired. Thus in a short time Parenda 
iiccame stronger than ever it had been before. The king then rotume d to Ai.imarlnagar 
and, reaching the capital, bestowed large gifts on the holy men and Sayyids of the city. 

LVIII.—^An account of the dispatch of some of the AMins to Berar in order to 

PUT DOUTf THE TRAITOR TuFaL KhIN. 

Tufal ra>an was a base fellow of the kingdom of Berar who had, by some strange 
freak of fortune, acquired the confidence of (Darya) Tmad Sh4h and bad attained to the 
position of Amir-ul-Umara, nay vakil and piskva, and thu.s held all power in the state 
When he found that the whole kingdom, the army, and the jieople were subservient to him 
he was filled with prnle and meditated rebellion and treachery, desiring to obtain the 
kingdom of his master and benefactor for himself. He went so far as openly to oppose 
and defy Darya Tmad Shah, who, finding him.self unable to cojic with the rebel, sought 
help from Husain Nizam Shah, and Husain, who was ever ready to suppress rebellion 
and was specially inclined to crush this particular rebel, sent an army under some 
of the amirs, Farhad aan, Ranghar Wian, Miyan Salar, Daulat lOian, and others, to Berar 
for this purpose. ’ 

When Tufal Wian heard of the approach of this army, he was overcome with terror 
and fled before it. The amirs pursued him and allowed him no rest in any place in 
Berar until at length he fled in fear to Burhanpfir. WTien Darya Tmad Shah was thus 

137 Firlshta does net mention thia expedition. 
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fiwd of bia ftneoiVj be g*%ve theniti^r-f le^vo to depjiTt, and fhcv rfltunifld -n'ith th« anny 
tn Abmadna^ar where they were honoiiretl for their een^ieoa by JliiRAin Kiji&m Sbilh^ 
LIX.—Am ATCOilST or TliK CAIII^EM OIT THE STIUFIi lEttlBlK ^AjilL 

Shah I. ato Hugapt Jfirlai f., aho of toe TmeroHY of thh 

LATTFTt OVEiL THE FOKHEH NEFtmK RllOlll^K 

3Ioat of Httsairt Nbii^ Shfth's bfothcTe, Aiho had deemcrd thoinfiejve^ the heira of the 
kingdom and worthy of the enmn* had, through nf the kingV nlL-aijbd.Hmg eword, 
tied and takci^ roruyo with IhrikLlui 'AtUl and In hh dotniniona were euntiniialty 

plotiifxis agatnat tho fjeaeo of the kingdom of ^U^KdAdoagar* St>nn»alHo dI ihrt mo«t tmeted 
umirJ uf Rurh&n XLj^m ShAh, aurJi aa FnrhAcl aftd Qliuif who 

aecretlj eapported Mir An ‘AIkIuI QAilir^a cUtmi, hail mu b mil toil to Huaaiii XigAtti lSIiUi 
imd on ncd htm a? their king a tualti-r of palky. TheNe fifltTra now entered into an en¬ 
gagement With IbrtliSin 'Adil f^hfih I.* pfomLEdrig thoj if bo would Irad an army into tbo 
kingdom of Abmndnagar with the ohjpot inf dep<FMing Himin XijiAni Hhih and plaeing one 
of hii brothers on tlio throni^ they would desert Hii^aln Xi|iim^atAb anil join Iiia standard. 
IhrAhim *Aii\l .Sh&h. iitHtlgated by omSrj broke the jieaeo that hot! existed between 
At^motlnagar and BijAptbr nJak regardof the horror* of war into whieh bis uwn 
rfnbjecta and thoHo of Ahmad nagnr would be plUEt^ed, took ^ftrAii *ShAh *All, w^ho w*i hi* 
^^ieter^e aoii niuf the brnthei of ninfliiiiXi|£aiii and invmlrff the kingdom o! Abtrodnagor 
with the object nf eonciuering it, 

VVlien Ihr-Miim *Adi1 ^Ah tbii 4 bmka ibe huniiti of irieiulrdilp nt ihu insUgaiinn of 
th^ dcMioyal. amfrf of Abmadotigar Jitnl wilb the help of Saif *Ain-ijl-3Iulfc who waa dJMilt- 
guiahLHl for biM limvery among the a™fra of all the kingdom t* of the Daknn and hod botn 
one of iJiu ninlrF of Ahm^nagur Ixt tbt nign of BiirbAit N^JIna Shah, and had, an has been 
ntentionedr hern iiiFdrumeiita] hi Ea|d uriiig the fortresii of Koliy^ndlp he mnrehed to Siioli- 
[idr with a rery large army and hefdfrged that fortre^is. ’VlTieti Hrwi^uf the iuvoiilfjn of the 
enuntry by Tbraliilm 'AfUl Slifih wAshri»ught to A||TtiivdrLagr-r, Hoaain Klratn Sh^i a^-^eniblod 
a feiecret cOUDcdl of JdiS otHeers. In tlsi« eoimeil QilHim Bag, the physieian, who wnanow wiHI 
ikud piifhrd^ said that the matter of must tirgent importance wasi that c.f the enpinic» of tJie 
Htate who woTT the guUa of friend^hbit ihe incachenmi atul that the king ahoiild flnst 

deal with thpm amf afterwardw eunakier whnl tmild he flone aealn.«t the invadera* The 
king apprueiaL of UiU mfvky aivl orders that ^iie iraitore shmdd bo immoiliutoly 

Maxell and KiLodod. fiiaecufdanee with vheworders. Karliad ShiiJE'at and (gjur- 
^}Ad j^on wiitv ihruwii tutu prbiOti owil blinded with ftharp imna, for they were the te&deft 
uf the oiinaplmcy. FaIIIiEi]] EK^rvanta of the king were then promoted tot he xioflitwajs lately 
hrlii ijy tho traltcir:!!i auil retf-iv-ed their tilli'a, lanrlf nud troop^.^** 

'fhe king tlieo lietil Hh^ naJl''iiil-ilEii HiunLln^ who waa tho eldt^t Bcmof the late Khfib 
Tohitp aa an ambas^lut tmDar^4 Tmad Slmh, In order that the treaty between the iwti 
kingdomB might be renewed imd thnti Dary^ Tmdd Kh^ niighi:, iui fE^rmrrly^ join the royal 
E^tandanl uHrh hia troops. Unfurlutiately, IMi-'iui diti iluaainwOH n alavo to Wi^ 

Inst^, andinatoado! carryiog out the niia^iun with whErhhcwoii i-ntruHteri, fell violently ir 
love with A court(?8ajt in Bernr who hiKi been uppropiiaU'il by Borya TmAd Shah os hia 
mbitreHa, nrul ai^iriated with her, BarySl "iinlid KhAh was niiirh olJendetl byhk conduct 

la AiTunluig to Fmiibta, liu^ jiiiitio|itii et inrOlihu 'Add lai^ducfl iKiPiufjirj <A AVnu^imipir 
fmtatkuiLr olU^^lnnw ici E^ugam w-nr* uamrcASiful. "rhsie probalily Wlnn^l Suimf 

which foTCtumi llm |i^cnftioini ol 'AJbdnl Qidir. Mnttm ItttP prah^lkly Aimplilicid for IWaiii hy iJw 
numbfir of wri« 'AliduS Uidir. luppQft-ad by th« Mlinat H^idarp MipjKtrlact 

by liii faihflr-111 ■ Lii.Wf ^yAja J-Kiifliii ^r ^hoiffipQT'^ aad "All, irtiirportcd by biv nnnl^ 

Ibrlthlm Uil lihlh L 
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jmd dimiABM him withi>ut giving him HTULudif^ncft on the bi;iftinc«A oo wludi be liAd come. 
\\Tieo nueato Ni/lm ShAh beard of thla, be ttns modi reared And dlFpatdied YasorAS Kal, 
oiws oi the BTahmans of the oourt, to niatteps ri^ht, Yodtiraft lUI^ i^ho'ivas oiiAbk and 
tacthd mao^ fortonateli' Buoo«ded In his miwioo, and l>fi.rya *Imad ^hah marehed to Ahmad- 
nagftr with hi* army and^set out trith Huaain Kiiciim SbAh and the amy ol Ahmadnogar 
for SholApOr. 

Uofurtutiaidy, Euaain Ni^im Sliuhp muebip ibe grkf ofhb oiEcern nod of the 
armji tw^k Mirioimly ill on the ^ay to Sholapur^ aiul Hrrihtm 'AdU £lli4hrOn]Li.^nim of tbb\ 
thought that he saw viclory nLrtjady wilhio hh groap and advanced onu Atagv to mvK l 
the armiefs of Abmadiiagar and Bcmr. Fortunately* and to the jireaf joy of the Anny , Go<l 
eompletely and imniwiiatBlj n^^toi^etJ the king'fl healtli and he niarohoil at onee t-o meet 
rbrUitm 'Add 55i4h and encanipcil ot^er againat the array of for the lefrt of 

that day and the night, the armie^i prepared for battle. At Kiinri?te on tlie morrow th*' 
twu were drawn up in Hattie array. Ibr^tm ^Adil placed the advanced 

oenLife of hb Army under the comniiind of Sitif 'Aiit-ul-Mulk^*'* otuI lus nght fuul Left 
winga imdor the oommaiul of other warlike nTaiVirr while He hiiR-self rrmained with tLi- 
main, body of the ortny in the centET. 

A. D. 15^y5. Tbo battle then bogan, and aj? both ridea diapLayrd the utpiUHt determiiiatiniF . 
the slaughter wa 5 great. Tlte field of hattlo wan aeea awiDg to the Hiood of thcaleiit, and in 
the muifit of it the elpphaniS appeared as ahipa atidtheatandarde whieii they Hote, au eaU.^. 
and the horsemen ab aea-monstere devouring muu. The huit le long coiitimied lhu3* and sudi 
a fight had never boon fought before. At leiigtb Iho courago of Ibrnlym 'AdLI army, 

the number of which was twice ab great as^ that of the troops tmdor Husain ^hAb. 

began to fail, and Huaaln pen:eiveii that the vletorj washifl when I he banner of BtJ&pQr. 
which had been proudly waving In the lircesie ihroughout the day, waa overthrown. 

One of the mar vellouH evemta of the day* w hleh ean only be deseribed m a epeeial favoer 
from heaven, was a report which reached Ibrlhim *AdtJ Shib that Kaif "Aiu-nl-Birulk, wh»« 
was the mainstay of the fortuitca of Btj^pbr in battle, had been iWfeated. On hearing thk, 
ThrAMra 'AdiJ Shih's oourage left hhn aivi he fleii preei|’JtateIy^ leaving his umbrella, hi - 
fltandank atul hi?! ki3ttli:drums, Wlim *Am-iibMnlk. who wan hi tho thick of the fight 
heard of the flight of Tbfuldm 'Adh ShAh. he had no choice hot La leave the fir Id, niyl the tou; 
of the \4dil shahl troops neoesaarlly follow 

Hnsain^>i army puriiaed ihodcroaLetl Btjapfiits and slew large numb era of Lhom. All 
the elephants and horses, and the in^gnia of royalty of Ibrobim "Add Sb&hj fell Inio the haoilu 

tus From FirisJitBi account it diirt imt appear that Baryfi 'ltnl4 Uhih tw^ompaukd Humm 
Xhlin Shfib in pcmoii, but he *c£il 7,0t)0 en^niry lo AtBa.i fiioi- 

Sail bad, tar iOffliis reuofif bKomo apprebmmvc of HuMiio !, and bad aitrv 

bJav^enicu, io iterarand thriic^ io BEjapiir. IbrAhim I had weleomwi him, b*itowcd cxtcofldve rf^iate* 
au him, pronuylcii him to hioh onkc. and cunfrmxl bigh-iottudlnfl titiM tm h^cn^ partly^ perhapji^ tn diitfu- 
him friMn 'Aiu-ui-Mulk Kafk'arO, wbft wjui already m hia icrviw, 

131 It waa tho cuftiotfl of tSaii 'Am'ObMulbj whisn the rt>rtuup« nf tju* iliiy nwmvd dotilitfub to 
diaroonoi frora hk hivat a&d Bgbl ™ f<»t, in ^irdift tfl convm« Hia folUiwan that ho liad tio lh£Mi|^bt oF 

UiBbi. !£.(, «*j% non-Siting na ajid It appcju^ o» ihr^iijb wmdii wiLh own coutEn4i€nl, didm 

ihr rtf thtf anny of A^madnauar; Ici^t Acowanl who (kd Erom tho flpht itipofhtfi to Uirdhliu that hr 

baiiw^^ Saif '.Atii’Ul Iluik dinoiount In ordor to offer hu allcKianvc.ouvch mope to bia old niJater,r dw kia^ 
fll Ahmadoa^^arp Ibrftbini, witbout waiUnjf trt verify iliia raport, tje^an m fnirrat vn guj; 

+ ul-Mnlk, dwcrtcil by hia maatcr. had an cihoiee but to follow him, and ]l»fahiia IctimiDg that ha 

f QUowiug. flou^lvded U^at Iw wao pursuing him^ and tho wt™t bv^m a fisjjht. 
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TBK LVPUN tStli^UAKV 


I mi 


4#f thu v^ictohfc, ivlia ikbv ^^aptufi-d all tlic t^Dt^ ami ^mp cqtiLfm^eof iJic amy mwl 

* lHr;g« quafttUy of amis Odd armt>ar. All iht spoils were protlueed before- tho king* It 
la said that GW elepLanr?i were taken* mil itie lunoant ol thooULOr spoils ean thus ba tsii- 
inateil fjc iin^ue kKimm. Uumln iSii^irctafneil ihevkpliimta but mIEowt-d tho troops 

to relain nil tLu rvnl of tiir plumlerp and liie slaves. * 

After Ibrubirii ^\dil hml tk^rl frurn Ihr Htfid, leaving ^Aiii-ui-!^tulk iriUie lutebi 
'AUl-ul-MiiJk liDcamasoRpiujoii!! t}f him, nrul inatend of returning to RljilpOr went ALralght 
to wlik-h was anii Uiern employ#^ hlmmlf in eolleotitig and nrgaiujing 

m army .Strang nnutigh to resist any that mlg^ht be brongbt against him Ibrahim 'AtlU 
ShUi. Other qmira of WjApilr* fnitfiwing the example of "Alii-ul-Mulk. openly definl their 
laa^tirr, aihI IbrMiim Adil ShOh, OiiiliEig bini^lf too wcmlt to <ppjxn*o ^AiJl-ul'M^lik,app^^L!cci 
ta SadfijiJiivaTii™ of Vljayanagar. whotetit nu army lohlj ai»Litaih.N!!. ^aif *-Uji^ul-Mtiik. 
wbo waa tinablo tu wjUutaoi;! both Ibrolilm 'Ailil RiiAh and ^libihivura.yn, appitAled to 
Hitsakv KE];iii]i for it luiFtt cutiiWt. His riymUig toAVimulivagar anti his drnth will 

Ito relatetl KuTeafu’r 

After thiL'i defeating kb iTH-mlri, Ilineiiii XitamKhdh roturiwd In (rlnmph to Akimuf- 
nagar with hbi spoils. 

LX,—A3f ACCOCST OJT tdE ttOHAL UtrNTtHn K3tCUR?f]0?r AWO OP TUJS CAVTUn^ OF mB 
PonTS OF akli An^k FHriii th>; infihel^, 

A.n* the khig'^ miii/l w^ds regonlmu TbrikldNi ^AdilBhliti, who hftfl 

recelve^i a leasoOi he for a wlille, ivnd tiieu furtii vith his army on n importing 

e^cut^ion^ tohitnt the bcoataol the forenamL ilie iilitla al the air. Oamo was plentiful and 
tfport wdigiHKlp and tfie king inorohud Ihrougli the country f*iijoying the eportr untU Jie 
reached Uw iit'igkhnurhfKKl of the (ort of Aniftr. 

In the latter days cif the reign of JJarliiin Njra«i ^lah.aL tlie Liiiiu %\hun that king niarehetl 
to anflisfr i^liiehlvarAya hi besieging KoidiOr JlAiiyii KuJ ilAL ihn coTniuandant of An,tfir 
h?wl rebntlrd Against hint Atvi had refuiOMl to n^eoguutif hiniii«hts kingj &nrj\Uah&rjiQ. follow 
tug his oxamplOp IumI oaptnfed Cidluap um of the fortit of the kiogdoini from thegorrhkni 
{.ilueod there Uy fjiithhn aiifi hi4il s^iiitin held It on his owtiAceount. Various 

eireomstAncei oaii^OMi delay in the punbhtnetiL uf thrsH! two rtoheb. Nmv that the royol 
army apprnaehed Antur, Djinm Rui Hut bceame alarinedi and teuviiig tiOme ul lib 
relations and dependants iii eke fort wdlh msbnieHnns to hold jt long ai* put^ibki, Ard. 

Hnmin Nlj^wti SJiiili now ilctHievd to wptnro thitf fortrciJd, and urdt'raH tKu anjiy t o 
Attack it. The uoopft aiirromuicil the hlJl on which in as built tlu* (i>rl to which the infttirli 
troslwl aa * aafe pliwe ul refitge^ an*! lought evcrywliew; for a puthby which it might be 
•vicen'lcdi hut wkhuul HUciini^. At Jengtii a steep nnri miTcow glen ivM dhscovefed, which 

the only path to the roKTCfw, aiut WM flo aituuUil that it wan, in truth, little more than a 
rmrrow piwape for Honea which coulil be rolkililuwn iroai the wniia above it. Aa tliid, 

lai Wlien IbrUiIiu resrliiid [tijA|jar, br nhut tiiuiiuill up hi th» cilwilrl wnil irftttttl m an> gnit 'Am 
iil Mulk, Uj« nnwHiKHiOr wo* ill-tniatcil »in] JS«d 'Aio.iiJ.^tiilk oo# tfllJ tliol hw won u iinpTofltAhU, 
i{nirtwdiit9>'al*«mat. .Swir 'Aiq.ul.MuJk Ihdti rnarelusl to tlui ]ll^i riTw luid Itegni ptimilmng the 
autuitaD titop*. Kin tjolAlwt Ehitn u furw ci 0,000 hMw wal opjaiut him mfli* Sdt 

*.Via.iil Mnlkhlni«ilf A frome. of in.UOO. imdor DilAvu Khftn, Uio AlrJoui, a^id Uiw 

IhcUilifl. hiiii„.,ir. who waa jfirttHi l)Mk to Bijapflr foUiiofll by Snii 'Aln.ulMuSU. Soil 'Aifl-id. 

Molk mode a nlnlit oitocik [in tha Hindu oritiy, tommoodwl by V-hItotj4ri, biotiur oT SodrobivarAvo faui: 
wait by the HTT’^iit, imoca tlu-oUn, 
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however, was the only way to the fortress, the troops rushed up the narrow cleft, only to 
be met with showers of rocks and stones which were heaved over the wall of the fort. Many 
were killed by these stones and by the arrows shot by the infidels from the fortress. 
Husain NisAm Shah bethought himself of his artillery, which he considered, might be of some 
use against this fortress, as the defences above the cleft might be breached and destroyed 
by guns. He therefore sent for his artillery and caused the guns to be laid on the bastions 
above the cleft, which was the one vubierable spot in the defences. The guns played on 
the bastion until it was breached and destroyed, and the defenders, when they saw that the 
bastion on which all their hopes depended, was destroyed and that a way into the fort was 
now open, saw that submission to the king was the only thing left for them. They were 
granted their lives, Uberty, and property. The king then made one of his officers comman- 
«la^t of the fort and marched thence to take vengeance on the infidels of GMna. Having 
encamped before G4lna, which is an e.xcecdingly strong fortress built of dressed stones, 
he laid siege to it. The garrison of Galna, who had seen how Antfirhad fallen after the 
guns had been brought agauist it, were alarmed when the fort was surrounded by the royal 
army, and sent a messenger to Bah4rjiya. who was the governor of that fort and of the 
mountainous district around it, to say that the royal army had arrived before the fort and 
was besieging it, and that as they despaired of being able to hold the fort, they were of 
opinion that their best course was to make their submission to the king. AsBaharji 
sa# nothing for it but to make his submission, he sent an envoy tothe king with valuable 
gifts of merchandise, rich stuffs, jewels, and horses, and completely humbled himself. When 
the envoy arrived and, by means of the amirs, was admitted to an audience, he presented 
the tribute sent by Baharjl, and immediately afterwards the garrison of GUna came 
forth, made their submission and presented the keys of the fortress to the king. Both the 
envoy and the garrison were favourably received and honourably entreated, and the 
king then appointed one of his officers commandant of the fort, with orders to see to the 
necessary repairs, to hold the fort securely, and to treat the inhabitants of the 'district 
well. The king then returned to his capital. 

In the third year of Husain Nis&m Shfth’s reign (a.h. 963— a.d. 1655-56) the royal 
army did not leave the capital and the year was spent by the king in ease and enjoyment. 
By the royal command founders broke up the guns named Shah QaVah KuahA, and 
Shikan and made from them the gun named Husain ShdM. 

At this time the misguided Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had deserted Abmadnagar for 
Btj&pflr and had ever since done his utmost to stir up strUe between the kingdoms, sent a 
messenger to court to signify his desire of making his obeisance and submitting once 
moreto the Sultin of A madnagar and to ask for a safe conduct in order that he might travel 
without anxiety to Ahmadnagar to do homage, for by this time the friendship between him 
and ‘Ibr&hlm ‘Adil ShMx had been changed to enmity and he could find no resting place 
In the kingdom of Blj&pfir, as has already been mentioned. 

Husain Nisam Sh4h sent some of his trusted officers with a safe conduct to summon 
Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk to court, for he conceived this to be the policy best suited to the time- 
Hueain Nis&m Sh&h now heard that the people of Gujar&t had sent letters to Saif ‘Aiu-ul- 
Mulk, offering him the throne of that kingdom, as Sultan Mal.imfid,”* who had been king 
of Gujarat, had died and had left no undoubted heir to succeed him on the throne. Since 

IM "The royal fort, opener.” and” the fort breaker.” 

184 I have not been able to discover elsewhere any mention of an offer of the throne of Qujar&t 

ioSeil ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and it is improbable that it was made. 
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'Alu-uE'MuIk, Ei4.'Midt5}i Uein^ ti forui2iit4.^r i>f whs^ tiliH) atul tuiBCTnpuIuu^. Jiih 

lu thi? ihrxxac of GujiirAt would haYr h«ii diftMtrowa to ol Abaiacbugaf, 

iiud lluiWiiii Xi^di thcrcforu rejHilYed locompmhii dt^tb, for It [* certain that hn 
(iiifl hf^n iitJiTit^^nou^h todrawth^iiwoDdmMi oaude wiU never W the vrDLin^ mwi 
uithftd ^ervunl of another. The king tbertfore #eiit Hakim QAaim to anure 
SAil Ajii*ut*3((ilk that he would weU received iii AhmiuinaBiLr* wl no well did Qiaim 

perform hi* task that ^iUa-uJ-Mulk wdj thurottgiily twinirFrl find tndtioed to ho-^ten 
Si I hijs death. 

l^^eu Saif ^Ain-ttl'Mtilk with his troops drew near to tho capital, the tdrig went forth 
with liia army m thoDgh to jcceive lum with hniiour, and the army nae drawn up in tmi> 
ranks, facizin oiw oJiuther ho an to form, an avenue. 'Aln-ul-Mittk with a few atterubuiti 
approoidied the kin^ hutirenn the mnks of the army* and when he drew ncur to kimi pro*- 
T.rated himp^lf in thw dust. When tho king eaw hia enemy thus hi hb power, satnething 
whispafed to him that the opporiardty -diotUd not bo Joet, By tlio king a command he waa 
iuftautiy ^lain, nud orders were Ucued that hie army ediould hi- attapkiNi and pliindemi* 
SaLAhat Klmn and a targe nutahet of the officers and lifavcEt of -Ain^ul-^Mulk'e 

army wi«re alaih; and Qabdl ^on, unu of hJi amfre, wilh bfomn othere w’ho craped tlie 
*iVf!iiging ftwonla <if the ftjyttl aruiVp nmtlc kb way to thi^ ^oram of ^Aln^ul Hulk, and 
f<ir tho Hake of gaining u name for theiuficlveap cuDveyed the tadic 4 p In spite of much 
fvppo^itian and w ith much fighting, to TchiigliLB, Those of Saif "villi'id Mulk'a army 
who throw away thfiir annw and rtumnderffti* wtsm kindly treated^ ami were entuhnd 
in Ehr Toynl army, but those who pernstod In following the path of tilsobl^dlflneo 
beeanio food for ravunlng h taste and their anns and horoos beeamo the Hpoil of tbo 
rojuT army. 

fTh ttw 

* AVANTl FR.lKHFr OF THE KAfiFDEAMASJARt: 

By arRENDRaSATO MOAUiltlDAll aA^TIU^ , PATNA 

The jTarjriifmiiuLfi^rf u iha only ilrotua compODicd entirely in PrAkfitp and as such, it i% 
read by idl .studonU of IVikiit philology. It lias hiMin miiuially edited with a tennied Intro- 
duetion by Dr, Sten Konow in the Harvard Oriontat Soriofl. Commenting un its Prikflta* 
Bt Konow notea ^ that mLjoSekhara, whu caUb himeelf ^nti-fjMffM-farJkxljAa^p haa 
two dLidccU only —tUo Sauroseni (in tlic ptoie porlions) aod ths MAh&rAahtil (In the metri¬ 
cal portiona)^ ^ that the most strikitig feature of CtAjaiekhara'ii PvAkrit ia bb abundant uso 
of rare and ptHyirlncial w^ords, of whkk a Uat has Iteen given by Br, Konow;^ that XArAyona 
PIkfihfta and Apte have painLeil ouL f liot for Lhu tnajutity ol these provincial or VEtuacuiar 
w unis, our poet seems to be krgely mdebte^ Lo Hiif Athh oml * tlmt the fjoet conlufiEd hb 
two fii&lecti —SaurawnJ aTiil MlharAshtH. Dr, Konow illu»t,rates tbia confUAlDii witJL varl- 
i^HS examples and conctudea that the ilnguifitic skill of BAja^khan ima iiot sm remarkable 
as he would have us believe. From the fact that BAjsiaklLuiv "who knew aU tnagiiqgee '' 
did aot eorreotty distingtiish the diiiiimui PvAkriii, Dn Kemow tnfere that the tivtng 
knowledge sif thciei! diaUots wo?, at that iLme, eoiruiiierahly dimintibed; possibly them was 
~ an ubBulcncu ol tlie said djuIcctH at that period. 

IW Thli ^Su WDH liitfir s wn to ESul ’'Am-uI-MtiOi. hod been »v«f«Ly wounded ** 

%ht^ b«n3fl of SholLpas^ 

I (HorrarJ Ori«Ai«l Seric4}4 Pari Ilh fv IBS. 

J Ihid.t ^ aoi. t pp. 4 ^ Hj2-a. 
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(t f.hiiH ffi-IJown tbat l{4)uelcliarn woUt iu I>r, irpuuon, a bri^gart ^vliu bonHtnl 

of hi# kiunt o( j^lt Inngu^g^ wttlintiii kuoniog thfl peculiarities of any Prakrit ilin- 
Isot. Itlijn^kbAta woo, indeed^ nracli given to limxtjng, jva is evuioitt frocn liiy Ucfiorilfiri^ 
tiiintmlf unn ircamotionol VuJiulki, JiIwUr''iNkojihB nnil iJut tllOUgkLeLuil 

no suruplex iis to how jM»iflrftwfto»»*m Aispa*«'jf (/aoo.ii LJiitdpufft' t-athnmtvihythun&jr!^^ iait 
iiDt too toueh In htato th*t ho 1i»l not. even a rddimciitaiy knmi'lodge of the ppcciivl features 
of the PrAkrits in which bo nonipoHorl itlegnut drapitv* ninl thot yet lie styled tumself 
mrm'MruAd-ricAakxfiafa f In his reeoidly piiblishtHl uork. RajnAekhr.ru. 

disruMiis the tjufratJcin uf the iitu! tif voribiis lUnliM^ts jin the vehicle of (locLry atul. hun 
it thus;—S'oMiirtAdH ft {•s=tdiyBjimriiahiutij(t) iflffrrt»;i, mvHuutt Prdih^rtoiiV 

tfiihnk, j»i/hamm jtpahbnuiuab, Pai4deJia}ii pddau, Ufa jI/mwio,® jli-ti* lie moiUiujui 

kfif. J’fiii'Ttt, djviAARiFj'.LNu. /VnVocAit, urul JUthu, ns ditTfnuit (ljidi>ets or [atigiingea. His 
/Vd/.'rif i* thiiH idontierfd wilh ihv IStdghd aiiil riAAdnAd uf HArknndem. Hot whot is tlttr> 
Miifnt It iHevidently u inijctd lougiLOgv like ihv t/tivAduf the HurtUeni fluddhi^A or 
hoiuirt’s J/ijad Hansiril of tnsoiiptJons ivbieh is iWT^iiVTC referml toiti Saiurkrit literalnro. 
l^hoU im I rent him, wlio hos thu" prewrred m infomation unknown to later Prakrit llllthl^- 
ritii'H, Jis uui! iuuocciit ol I’rakTit dialects T Proliahly his Ihritrit k im unknown dklept 
and aj* fim-h it cuuatfl eo diiioJi pcrplesity, f!o krfore charging him of using imorn't l PrAkrit, 
(ct ii» turn to the vnrinua Ih^fitio tlklcctx and try to fiivd oTit whether hie Prakrit may ho 
F lUffervilti diotcot. 

\'i>ruTuehi itiftf# A. n, ui'd f) treats <d the d/dArinf^Aft.', PaUdtkt, Mdffadhl jnul .Sermc- 
itni. Tiut first k vhtufloterizi il by the loss oc clutngo into h of «ff iulervucid explosivi-i 
(cxwpl the litigiiLvIe) wixieh are pres^'rvMl iiial hnnlratd in l^ieAohf. 'ilic ildgaditU.^mm 
4 itii group mainly differs from it in prewitviiig ftlie Kofteiud) inton oeel dtnla! exiilcisivts. 

, Hence Kfijsisriklinra hlk coiffnw'd bia iliukcta hy hk Soas uf the dental itltervocala in udra, 
pdti. fttaH, txfunu, etc. in tJio prose portion which siituitd Ijc written in the .4n«rrtw«f 
Prdknl, 

The later gralumarUuw amt niitlioritioH oji Itmmiitnrgv' refer ton larger untolieiof 
(Uak'Lts^fmirtHHJji, siiteeii «r eighteen, 7111113 MArknadev-n cliii^tlcs the PrAkrit din- 
keta thus:—1‘ Bhlshn—JfdAdrdsAjrf, /’WirAyd, Amidl, Mdsadht aud drdAajvid- 

ffrtdhL II. VlbhAshit—VdfcSn'. Chd^^i. .ydnarf, .tfiAfr*, fdkti ft 'the dialect of Takka or 
the l*uniah),<Wn', f>niridt*. 111. Apakhrathlia. IV. PaUflehi.’ 

In the above li«t wt lind Uw mention of tlm Avantf dialcet. ,;VefOrdiug lo /yAl^t[£Aam, 
.iivmft is the dialect in which I'l'mAo and CAondano/n of the JUttkcfihabitiHa.. He 

notes'f«(Ad SAHmaewy AvantlJA, J'nJfAyrf. npha txtii 

t^hikH-ltahiM cAa* tDoiiloi J occura in jf'aumseni, .-franrt awl Prdc%A ; dttirtff retoUm r 
(=f in Aidijad^t} a ml ills luff of colloipiial (ptuvinriul) w'nrda]. Maikavi.k‘ya rettiJirk!i 
Avantl /Iffdt itdfiSrankht tlaiiftutnifm la ^imlnrdl, [ dinalf w a niixturu of Afihdfd/fkttt 
rod ,§ouri(^CR‘, ] * 

As AvnntI (Mnlwa} ia Hituutcd midway between MabiVrArthti'a ATul fittruseua (ilnUroi, it is 
ttntural tluit its tangunge sliruikl be a mixture of -V ithSrdMht,t and >^aura4ciff, a nd that Ima beoa 

I .?tr ?Tti) ttx hr ( f«pr^t»vr ^ 'Fqft 

nTTWHlT'll HT Htl' Iri P T TOirfHfHIH I 

* (CJftolfWflijrl SuiiJiknL Siri4fwJ, |i. (V. 

* |^Hi£-hi!]'fl Prikr4i § D. 


±1 ii^id , I 2^ 
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clearly stated by llarki^nileya. Prthvidliara has ]>ointed out that it coutaius a large nuiu 
her of provincial words. Now tliis is exactly the case, as Dr. Konow has pointed out, ^nth 
Raja^khara’s Prakrit. We thas see that Raja^khara was not ignorant of the character¬ 
istics of the Prakrit dialects, but that he wrote his prose portions in the Avnnti diaU^ct. 
The reason why he preferred the Avanti dialect is not far to seek. The Karp urn ffuinjart 
w^aa ]>l8yed at the instance of AranliMUndariy the wife of our poet.® Rajaiekhara^s 
lo\e and admiration for Avantisundari is exhibited by his quoting her opinion as anauthori- 
tative statement in his Kdruamimaiiim, It is thus his amour for la beUe d' Amnii that 
ihctated him to write in the d’.-liYia/i in spite of the dictum of Dramaturgy that the 

])rose portions shou]<l be in i^auniseni in the speech of the heroine, etc., etc. 


DID PAXINI know BUDDHIST NUNS? 

By K. V. LAKSHMAN RAO, M.A.: MADRAS. 

While writing an article on Ashtddhjdyi for the Telttga Encyclopaedia, a Suira in Pdnini 
arrested my attention. In the second Ashtaka there is a .^tUra [11. 1 70]. 

Al\ the commentators agree in interpreting this aphorism to mean that the wonl * Kumdra ‘ 
enters into a Taipnrnsha compound with the words in the .^mmona-group. The Sramand- 
digana consists of the words HMC* 

qr. *5q^, ' We find all these words enumerated in (kinaraina- 

maho-dadhi of VardhamAna of the twelfth century ancl in the KAnikd of the Keventh century. 
f^akattya Vydkarann which may belong to the ninth century and Jaintndra Vydkarana 
which cannot be later than the fifth century a. d. have a Sutra similar to that of Pun ini. 
Unfortunately the Vrilti and the MahdfMdiya have not thought it nece-ssary to comment 
upon this Mra and hence we are not in a ]X)8ition to know Kdtydyand's or Patdnjali^s 
interpretation of this aphorism. 

The illustrations generally given unrler this aphorism are frqfTAnm . 

(KiLsika), Mq^TT ^ {Ganaralnatna/todadhi), 

Though we know' that almost all the words we now find in the Snnnanddigana are given 
in the Oanarainamaho-dadhi and Kdsikd, it may be said that we cannot be sure that all the 
fifteen words were included in the group by Pdnini when he wrote the Sfitra. Any how it 
cannot be doubted that the first three or four words formed part of the group then, 'rhus 

9 Cfidhualuikulamolimdlid 
Rda^hnra-Kalnda-gehini 

BhattunA Kilm Avantisundarl ^ 

Bd pa&njttiHm irhchhat. —Karpumniarjar'i, p. 6 

•1 Of the fifteen wordn now found in the kratnand-digana the first seven are in the feminim? geuih-r 
and the rest are in the masculine. Kdiikd says that the word Kumdra enters into compound as a word of 
fominino gender with those words which have feminine form and as a word of both masculine and feminine 
gender vrilh those which have a luasculine form. •• wr>rr tJsTlVtir . 

315 *.T»-*inaCT 6 • 

means that the compounds jrtar»nrT:, y dff g stf ^n:, 
cannot be aflowed. though both the compounds g<»iPrT* ^ PT y : 

aP'nTT^.qif'Pirr. admissible. Abhdyanandi commenting upon an analogous sutra (III. 65) in thf 
Jaintndravyakaraua (Pandit edition) explains in the same way ; ^Wir^TJfTtl V'-?rTq=fiTffPT- 

IPTqTTT purpose ol the Sutra is clearly to show tliat the word comes alway.H as the first 

member of the compoimd in all those cases. PadamaBjari mys ^rqfT 
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the words Sramand and PravrajUd cannot but be taken as having been iii(‘!uded in the gana 
when Pdnini wrote the Xutra. 

The word K^mdri nieaas in Sanskrit either an unmarried girl or a very young girl. 
Hence the com|K)imd Kunidra-^raynand or Kumdra-pravrajifd may either mean a sangd- 
sint who has joined the order as a hrahmachdrinl without getting married or a Sanydsitn 
who has joined the order when very young. Hindu girls rarely remained immairied, and no 
where was mmntjnm ordained for them. There was therefore no chance for a young Hlmlii 
trirl to take order.s under the Hindu »St\stras. In the l’|>anishad.^ we hear of certain 
hrahtnart*drint9, who remaineil unmarried for a long iieriod, but W'e ilo not hear of women 
who ha v'c undertrono the ceremony of pravrajnna. 

Now', who were these Kumdra-SranuiiifU and Kinndra-pravrajitds —the virgin ascetics,* 
the young nuns, the child-saayd^i*'i>*, the girls who were admitted into the shterhood of 
prairjjitds (Pali PahOfijHas) when they were very young ( Who could they be except the 
Buddhist nuiLs ? Hinduismdoos not recoi*rii<e to women and *§urfrd-s. It is Bu Hha 

w’ho first founded the system of Samnifdm for women and conse«iuently referem*es to 
bikkhunU, samams, pabhajitds and nunneries are found in Buddhistic; literature from the 
Tripitakds down to the writifigs of tlie modern times. We also find these terms applied 
to nuns in the inscriptions of Nusik, Karle ami Amaravati. We find in Buddhistic 
writings that even boys and girls of seven years, w ith the consent of their parents, were taken 
as Sramanerds: and ^rawanerles, i.e., as young novices to l>e trained up as a Sramana and 
^rarnanl {Manual of Bufldkisin by H. Kern. p. 77). It is no wonder then that these young 
female ascetics were called Kumdra~Sramands whi<*h neces.sitated a se|>arate rule in Pdnini. 

Here I may take into eousideration some p<)s.siVde objection.^ to my statement that 
Hinduism does not recognise* female sramands and pravrajilds. Tlie word sramana even 
in its inaseiiline form has been mono|xilized by Buddhists and it now' practically means a 
Buddhist monk. But I am aware of it^ use, though very rarely, in the general sense of a 
Samfignsiinihe Hindu religious literature, perhaps prior to Buddha. Sathafuithd Brdhmana 
(XIV, fi. 122) has ; Brihaddrauf/aka has a 

similar sentence (IV, 3, 22). Taitiariydranifaka alsf» mentiom? 

Even as to the meaning of the word Sramana (in its masculine form) in the above passa¬ 
ges, there may l>e some who may suggest that it refers to the Buddhist Sranuinm Ix^fore the 
word was degraded in its significance in the eyes of the Hindus. 1 may here remind the 
readers that the late Prof. Goldstiieker was of opinion that the Aranyakas were unknow^n to 
Pdnini and came into existence during the jx^riod intervening between Pdnini and Kdh/d- 
tjana. But the word Sratnand or Aramanl (i.e.Jn its feminine form) is unknown to the Hindu 
literature of the pre-Buddhistic pericxl. 

We know of a imssage in Ramayava where a certain Sranmni is mentioned {Arant/a 
Kdnda. Sarga 73). There she is called HRm, Slie is 

represented to have come from the low* caste of Sabards. Her caste clearly indicators that 
the woril ^^ramani is not used here in the technical sense of a ‘high caste woman entering 
into an order of Samnydsinls. Even those who may argue that in ancient times Hinduism 
allowed women to become SanmydsinU or pravrajitds cwnnot go to the extent of as.sorbinir 
that w^omen wdio w’cre out.side the |>ale of Hitiduism could b(*come samnydshiU, ^rama- 
nd-s. prat^rajllds, (djtasis in the technical sense, when even men belonging to the Sudra caste 
were ilenied that privilege, I think I need not quote any authoritie.s for this statement ; 
the story of Sambiika from the Ramayana itself w*ill illu.strate my iioint. Hence if a woman 
of a wdld tribe is honoured a.s sraynani and tdpasl. it must l>e through the influence of 
Buddhism. 






M 


Twi: \smxs akti^htakv 




wft Km not stm aboui the of Rain4vA^, Thn ijiiginal may bo 

VfO oJU, p4-4*.Buadbj34ii-, But ttw^m am iiiwjy uitofptilmthiiih in tb, vfaicih 

sii! kriiiw lire r^rtainty |vn^-RiiddbiatiC! Xho very rumiit uf Etiddho —tbf- Tathd*/^ and 
thf- .VA^ifai—JA mentioDOd in It Ifty. m). 'J'Jw'm aitf mmlar iiiUTpoh^lionk mi 

I 111* Muliiilthainljii hIhii. 

\Vu Hnrl tfiA word praimjiJlti iteiiMdu oMrcflio) in Mnmu (HU, 

i\r [I iW. XXLp m. XXVir, Atthdiunim uf Kavfitifa (T. 10; I, I2|. 

Blit in nil LhiMfi jiliiieias it in from tJu* i.'4iiit«iii|itiiiiiiri way in whH^h itm (ntiLak" 

ortfi relorro-l to, that Ihi^v an- lUt^ tniKjl* hiitoij liudfUiiMt Vh^ m 

grn^^jJy iiinfitinnDc) m\tm^ with wiiiue]i nf liai] tikimiet^r fur |>i]rpo 4 f«v£ of aod 

a-i go>b6lwiNsnii it ja iHirtain thut the klmdni* boituii bw Siatu Ihirato HudilhiFL Nunn, an ttie 
iioitituiicm WHH uiikiJuwn to thomr ninJ tui Ltiw! niniit at Iwnat sotor ni tho4ii. unut lurtVir lud 
a lifr of Hniibtful It in miiiirat thcit they ahuuki have houen falluxi Tury tuvk intha 

miiniutiUD of thci Hinrldn. tJrmikiaJJy &2u} wunl .^mjisnntM riianrrtod tlio uf a buggtir- 

wontarif ii%4t uj]chiLat4£ H'ouiuti, u hoautUiU wuiuaii witiuiut obiiiiicttif'. Thujtn ar^ Adnio 
df thu jiiitnniny^ givrtii t 4 k tha %Dtd Sm^ni^^a in vanuHlA Kaitj^krit; Uxlcofia. 

J ihnfijiforo oonnidfir tbo anil pT^mtjilA tnfmtimitHl in th^ SHm nad ifQniMpaih f 

of t'fhihi an riifrrriiig U> I hit RnddliiNi nod 


hrKi rMhlXr^ i}¥ NEVALl. 

. ttr U I- TLntNi-:k. 

J'Lf iuhowiiLic caum]>kji uj Nt'pali an* lakfui frimi a I'uilta-lktLP uf ».torkw which tri^rf 
fiiiitffi down Bt tho titsif uf hi'oriiig in iiluthidk- script, "fhe iiaTraioTK trirro moit ol thul^/^rd 
Q.A.t^ lUirklia Hifl/m, &tul t fic*xr lilori**?* doferil'M" thv eaintiAigiia li^ b^Tonoi; wrMl Plilciiitmr In 
whkh that HattoUon nJiareiJ. I havi' rlioiou f’ 1117101.8 only from irtorif^ tiMd bv mtft% wIiomt 
nrttivr (oiigiit- wivH Nt iJAliiKhaMkuri) artrl nut 1 Monfguliun liiiipiiiigr. 

In pmpttTiJig ihniii for |uiltlie^tldu wtuf iimiuloliuTi 1 (■writk laiiinirlm^hk I'duelAiiip^’l 

rJiiiii}£i*4 tlu' iiliuu&Lie hurip^ uf tln‘ phoii^ikjiu.^ inCi’miitidiiiilk* t4> Ihi'- Kiimiiti 

ftcripl lor UqrdioJi Ifiugusifii^ nrlotiti |1 hy itir UtiVRl AAfij;iSic: Swlrty. In order however to pre- 
aerv*- ilii in*ire irn]t»rtiirit diHor^ ucTfnf I hni.*- hiwl to nw/ u few (vktitionol tiyiiibolii. 

Thi- ehfrt tioltit;^ t<» Motii'e 11 rr 


A 

h 


mu; 


di'iMiti.^ tho o Ju Hiiuli 

a tdi-irftoptHl a and iiiu^l lie Irnrii a« 

I bn luiicbnit vowid o hnArd {n K. d/ro, 

the uhort € In Kiigluit 

Lhr ithori olfwio vuwol ciimi"i!?|ioiirlitip to the loii|i d, 
the nhort u^a’n vmvrl of bbtr Mii^LlhIi hot. 

„ thn lonu opf’Ji vowid of the atw. 

II Cl dipllthoiig like ihnt ul l*^ljgluh 
cii:] an* lUphlhoiigfl : ai ati la n vowuIm, 

*( m a Eioiind hc!twi>f!u hhigU^ii » mid Mh. 

t ell ji jb toprowiit t6 f^h dx ilah odlJi A vofy 4ighi pAloUdiiiatit n of the # eJeuiunt, 
Tho ii&pliate« 4WV prcuiiuiriml wflh nmoh fei'likt najiimtlQn thoh lit Hindi, ft will he 
^ril ilmt Middle Intlian inter vy/uihtU^ -A- Jib# prutirutiy diAAppcauMl. 


Ill 

fki 


1 JJiniii ilOM ntjl tli** ^4 a ouJi who M^erelX^ eclOTarM wilh a ffstivrnjika to Iw 

yary ittiri 4 jiL |iul 4 p'|| dIihib wfiti the ofldtil'i: *A fiiimvrrRLng wkli « Thixa- riilfEiwtt *re 

Ln te with» 47110^! ruir. IVIIL Sto.] In annubeniti?^ upon tJic weird «|l (He 

i^x|iljMit U Im tuisau ta fJiidefhkrt iiuc * FdiJjuhJptiitfri propomi I he 14 «p i4^ ^ i 4Il i to 

olui«H« tt uui^i. thiTiiak |iiunin Ihclu in Ihie ii|{i> li^l. we khum tmpi iIh^ ^ 0^011 

fMiliilUAli ll|i.»» 1 >|<-*Ui]«iir i.«ii|Mrt Ihetff '•> 

tni4., nvhl- mtiA vlruioet laxr.n Kantitj/a iibai.N. .**- if lh(V> fniv^jitl* lu |iijlil!m) pnrrnff-. 
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Intr-rrocJfcHc^ hn^athail ^op4 t.PfiH be VDicfftI; wKilr ^inl vfni!fHl \om 

tbcir voice, 

Tlit^ra hi viitiKUEtvmbly iu^iri iliiTuiM^iit:^! beln df-iitJ^In iMCtd Cetebr^ tJioii iu Hmdi. For 
tbe dfntal? tho tongue ttrike^ sUghtly lurtKer bftok, jmd lor I bo oei'ebmiji tin* tip 

Eial. to bn tiirnefi over huc1»ciLnt!i ^ii fAr. 

Tlio OL-iout p wbJeK ix » mtKlorjileJy Kinmg is erk ihe first ifyllublii of tbo word» 

rxt'i'pt wtH’H' I’kliboi'wiw i^hoA ii by tin* ngri * * 

1 . 

THE BET RIATING TURKS BESTBOY THE WBLLS. 

Tolu uv a oit ms Malla oun* 

Huttu luifo Vwik^ bsiti Af^ori bkK^yu. beUi Uumihoni n,\bi hbAJirui pA^hi rizarb mA 
TAlch^ic 2 L ihifi. b-inbi.. byrdo I'orki kfi dhoiri- guk ro g6b hilJne bnkAd Uibu tt^ige 

phfikrEi hbfig^^To gme vLmi, I’yo <Uti bhAri biodv bindfl thaki^r^ bfklr^u bbai rAltn ; p^jii 
pAUi kb£n^ iw pitiiirit' luukli m gbfill p^itpAU ytikur^ iciorni' kliSjefec tbiu, SSz* ko pfft bAjc 
fOft yot^^ liLtgicu mi hiipvu, I’ci vGta *rurki k<i j>^iii k« kiii r&3ti«i, Tiii hiimrih ^ijiAlhcnL 
piini bhiiTTiij jfftk |iiiii jkikriii kil tiilaiork^ gnu^ko ret-liB^ VRni Ich&Gk bbAiii tArhir ro 
niM'ibiLr gAri jfdii ta tuato tu^'ko k^l drkbiiio. 'I'a niAJi mi kto krikl iibjo L^|o 
bliAitft I.Eh piiu no kbfiua inscko Lyo imllUi ^f'lirki b kAl bJ^Sven# guko. *I>A Turk! 
!ai fdljTt huiKlff, tivio IaL kip ro Uix ku khim \mni iluil Idiftkro iLrkliH ImjhiviQe tliJu* 
SAbe kA uiAU ifiA iBt« j)i«g iitbyji-ko thin. Plifiri thara diri mi Eftnira Ssrk§r bikiuj ku 
bAiidoliATit 11* t y5 kup. kn pini jbikini Ini i-iijiiyr ki bbkipAVJmio ra tyfi kit klbAfUi io. 
BAnakt^ii tuAu uiii tyo kAJ bAni SAkhk rlikbcrn satp rAtrujdu : ab-^ pimi kh^io pnGlii bbvtiu 
i^hirS onjjiilr lo pin! Hikakro fn yZi^ ydt^k IaieiIoI [linl dii-jiB, 'f'frkbft pAJii U^eto 

ligyifk eho : pAiii yu|u tAmlot ; ai pAtii htthum bholu riti kuip& ko U^i tya pijnj fa| 

bin A hukiin^ kbjjie ukuitia bliAuero : JaU^ parA mi ptigOkv war pitni kk&ive bukum huHa. 

Wi- ndvMiood from Gawi At that tijctn w had li«oii placed bcbiuil in ttworvc, 

Ab lAC AdwnctHl, tbi- Tnrk^ he^vttig f hTon r\ afiyhmv all lU^gledy-pigg]c4y Duuiy boxc€ 

euntaiuipg and ride siiUJiiiiititiOii b<^vc tied. MArobii!»g All thot day we tn.-vumo tiTi^^d 

and g Mlia mttiHil, and getting no viutt^r to dtiuk^ our months aod liirontK b^cojiiing iuh diy iku 
dry kittves* wt ifcertr ready Itidie. In the evening at Hve e'etoek wit haltAfl in a 
Tbore tbvio k iwstiially ft Turkkli v eU ol 'rhere when muf woldii'i'B go lo draw wat^^r 

t!ir nwhiitfiry for getting out ikv wator liaM l^ec-n brokoik As (hoy wvui in a cro^tl 

raying * %W will ilrink ^ they had never necii machiner^' m broken. ’i'luMi smtb auget Arcjju' 
ip thoir luiiidft bcCfVUise not only liud thry got no water to drink, bnf Ln eddhion ilu^ 1 Hrk 
hud gouQ After bn'uking tlio mtwhinery, ft we bod caught that Turk, wp «i.hotjkl liiivi^ killed 
him ttiid dnink hk bluinJ like wiiter md so ftAAimgwl our thirst, fiiurh rage nts^Hr in t^oryom* « 
huari. Again, In st little while throngli the arraugeineiit of oiu noble Gowriunviit, on cnplin-er 
w^ojiisuut for to get out tho water Irciui the well, and bf rej^ioinHl the macbiuery. hod 

repaired, it, eocdug that llie iikacltijaery hftd bC^O rv|jii]red, ue rejobed o^oeedingly 

in our heartfi. aJiiing. ' Xmv wv will get water to drink/ But eiigiiiLfer, having got lUe 
water out and rlistrlbutlng it, etiil did uot give (’nudi niaii one woter-bolllu tnU, So 
wiw oitr thiratiiiid tliem wos only oup^ wator-tifitt le water ; mni iu addition the order i-oTue 
»yiugi ' Gn imeouut ul marvluug to-night you not drink even that water wuh-ntt 

When wr ti%di ihv end of the ntareh, then on urtlrr tsi drink will lie received/ 
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Notes, 

hamiherti: the plural aftix haru usually becomes hem, 

bdfi < botai emphatic of bdta *froir\ -a» >-fi -c -i according to sprachtenipo. 

Agari < agdr't: -r- regularly becomes -r-. 
bdryu < borhyu, 

bhsnm < bhandd ‘ in comi^rison with * -nd- often > -nn-icL hvnno < Awndo below. 
jdnna < jandoim, 

rrikhekalhiu = had been pieced; the active rakkyoimd passivemAAiVohave generaUy 
fallen together. 

h/Une: verlml adjective = holding, -nc < -nya. Is this an extension of the verbal 
noun representing a ^raksanika. > rakhm i -c (< -yd) Ls used very frequently for 

the formation of adjectives from nouns. 
tist < iisai Usai ‘ thus, anyhow.* 

philers : past conjunctive participle, formed from the past tense in •yo plur. -e.plu.s ra 
* and 

gat chAH : perfect without ko. There seems to be now no difference in meaning between 
perfects with or without -ko -ka. Both forms are used with transitive as well as intransi¬ 
tive verbs. Possibly gae chan is the phonetic development of gaeka chan in rapul speech 
and not an originally fco-less form. On the other hand the original division may have been 
into Ao-forma with transiti\e hud iro-less forms with Intransitive verbs. There are not yet 
siitbcient data collectcil to make a decision. 
hinde < hlrdai. 

rako < rahydko. -ayd in perfect participles befon- -ko often ))ccomes cf. bhdko 
gdko < bhaydko gaydko. Forms retaining -ae, e.g., bhaeko gaeko, ore probably later fornm- 
tions after t>-pes like gare phdle kdfe. etc, < garyd phdlyd kdtyd etc. The perfect participle 
is frequently, as here, used in imrrative ns a main verb without an a«i.\iliar 5 % 
khdn^ : the iufinitive has the following forms :_ 

(1) -»u, which appears whenever the infinitive is u.sed (a) as a subject: e.g., with parcha 
‘it is necessary'; rnatfe garnu pareha fit, = the doing by me is ncce.ssary; dinu na dinu 
dphnu kkusi cha i (6) as an imperative ; (c) with the auxiliary ho to express necessity : nega-' 
tive ehaina. 

(2) -na (> -n» in the.se te.vts), which is usetl g<;nerally o.s an object (a) with v'erbslike 
Idgnu ‘ begin ' pdunu ‘ be allowed to ’ khojnu ‘ try ’ dinu ‘ allow ' saknu ‘ \ye able ; ’ (6) when 
ilependent on mljwtives: e.g. testa sunna pant ayitgya kurd. (c) To express piirimse: e.g,, 
kf blutnna dyau ? = To 8.ay what hove yo«> come I ; (d) liarely with postpositions : e.g., js’r 
khdna mi hhnlne mdnis = a man who goes wrong in drinking spirits; (e) With td as an 
ns.severative : e.g., becna td becne hd : mot td sughd nphai garcha = ‘ As for selling, it is for 

s.-'le ; but.’ It a]t|K?ars then to be an ol-lique case. Docs it repre.sent a ]»hoJietic 

development of ~nd i 

(3) -no { in the.He texts) which is regularly vuswl with po.stpositions. It is possi¬ 
ble then that in this position l>efc>re encUtics (if No. 2 na is derived from -nd) the length of the 
syllable was maintained. 

(4) -nc < -nya used with hd to e.xpress necessity: e.g., »i«i fee jane Ad = 1 must go. Tliis 
appears the same m form as tlie verbal a<ljective in -ne (see above). Possibly the starting- 
point of the construction is a sentence like tyo game ho lit. = ‘ he Is .a doer, ’ whence tes le 
game, hd, (after tes fe garcha ); then mai fe game hd (instead of md game hii) after the anabwy 
tes le garnu cha : te.s fe game hd = mai fe garnu cha : mai le game hd. 
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One form tends to become genendised for all uses at the expense of the others. This 
is most usually— nu, occasionally -na. 

pAfpAfi suktra : lit. = becoming so diy^ as to make the sound ‘ i>atpati 
myrtle perhaps < ymmuii eiu]>hatic of marna, 
lAn < p!tc. ' 

Yota < yeutd yeimtd < eka- + Vfiii-, -6ta Is then generalised for all numerals : e.g. 
rdro*a pBcota etc. beside cnncatn piavafd etc. 
ted < tyah^ ‘ there.* 
tuiaier^ < tatdera, 

rech^ < rafiecfut, j>erfect of rahanu, in the sense of an emphatic cka ‘ is.’ 
dikhhu : either singular for plural dekhimn with sipaift^ru as subject or jwujsive with 
khl as subject : < dekhltjenu * had not been seen.’ 
uhjo < upjyo^ past of upjanu be produced.’ 

%Uhya < uthyd : the existence of forms with -yd beside more regular -e (< -yd) is ])erhap 9 
<lue to new formations after the nominative in -yo which remains unchanged : e. g. cltoro : 
chord or upjo : upjd ( < upjyo : upjyd) produces uthyo : uthyd (in place of uthe < older uthyd). 
bddur < bahdflur. 

bhjio < bhayOy but bhae < bhaye : cf. goio : gae, m:>ryo : mare, 
sdre < adrhai. 
hinna < hirtvt, 

WAa < wahS. 

II. 

THE ROAD DURING THE PURSUIT OF THE TURKS. 

Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan. 

Tyo rat ma tel bas bAsyu. BhoU p.vlto biano hukum bhoio dhere janu cho : 
kAinjori manche jo hinnu .sAkdeno uslai chatero yia chora bhAime hukum bhoio. Jo hinnu 
sAkdena thiu sAbe lai aphna aphna kAinpAuibati chatero tel choryD. Taabafi pSs bAjo 
biana hinna ko hukum bhoio, ro hinda hinda bato ma Turki ka goliheru bomhem bate ko 
daine baiya idiali rakheka : koi koi thail ma pborkero phair gAre chAn : khali kartushem 
thupra ko thupri dekhyo. ^^Ui Aghi gaiero Turki ka bhera ko b At ban bhetio. IjOU tyo bhera 
lai khanu ])or»o bhAixi hamro daktar sab gaiero tyo bAthan bato adha dAbaiera leyo. Tes 
ma k5i sA.vtor Asi bhera hunno h5. Tag bata xli Aghi gaiera bato ko daine tiro sano sano 
khalto i^echa. Tyo khalto bhAri niAreka Turkilieru dekhvQ. GAnaiera bilknlei nak 
phut Alla bhAixne jxsto bhoio. Tyo bato bliAfi 'furkiheru le aphna ghara khAcar bhalsi 
gaiheru aphe le goli hanera luarera phali chareka. Bato bhari g uiaiero tyo gAndha le 
KApal sAinit dukhayo. ^\lli Aghi gaiera yota Turki bataka dainepxttis^a dSrakagh^c ma 
jiunde recha. Henia jSda to adha utbanne ^ha liAlla no CAlla bhai rako rgcha, 
Hamra mCjor saab le a])hDa iiiau ma tithaiero ist^CAr ma bdkero leaya. 

Translalion. 

That night we remained there. The ne.xt day early an onler came which said : ‘ There • 
is a long way to go : choose out any weak man who cannot march and leave liim here.* 
Choosing out from our own companie.s all the men who could not march, we left them there. 
The order come to march from there at five o’clock in the morning. And a.s we marched 
along the road, the Turks had thrown aw^ay their ammunition and bombs right and left of 
the road. In some places they have turncil and fired : heap on heap of empty cartridges 
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were seen. Going a little further forward a flock of Turkish sheep was met with. Then 
our Doctor Sahib saying : ‘ Hullo, we must eat those sheep went and cut off half of the 
flock and brought it back. In it there would be seventy or eighty sheep. Going a little 
forward from there, on the right of the road there w’as a small hollow. The hollow we 
saw was full of dead Turks. They stank so that it was just as if our noses were going 
quite to burst. All over the road the Turks bad shot and killed and throwui and 
scattered their horses and mules and buffaloes :vnd cow s. And all ever the road they stank 
so that oiu* heads and all ached w ith the stink. Going a little forward, a Turk on the slope 
of a small hill to the right of the road still remains alive, ^^^len we go to see, he is able to 
raise half his body, but half he cannot move. Our Major Sahib taking pity ^n him in his 
heart carried him back on a stretcher. 

Xoies, 

tyd: direct for oblique, as giuierally when the pronoun is used adjectivally. (Contrast 
the oblique in tes md below. 

ta * there,’ emphatic of led ( < tyahd) : < lyahai or tyahh 

biond < bihdnd oblique case. 

sakdeno < sakdai m. The negative of the present is formed from the emphatic of the 
pres. part, in -dai plus na, 

bhanne lit : = * an order which says :. ’ 

iaS ‘there* beside t(B (< lyahB) is probably due to the influence of wall (< ivahB) ; 
similarly another form lid is due.to y 'lB ( < yahd). 

A»fido=‘ while going* does not necessarily refer to the subject of the sentence. In 
origin it is probably an absolute case, taking the place of the locative. It has become practi- 
cally a verbal noun as shown by the extension : gardn mi ' in doing, while iloing,* garddkheri 
lit. = ‘ at the time of doing.’ 

p9T8d< parcha : ci. khdUa < kholcd. 
sab < sdhal), 
leyo < lidyo, 

s\At9r < Bahailar. Double consonants in loanwords become single normally: cf. xsi 
< 0881 belmv. Double consonants exist however in einphatics : e.g. aUi katti sMai beside 
ali kali sabai ; and in paradigms : e.g. milld : milnu , khannu ‘ dig.’ 
hunnohd< hundo. Singular for i>lural 
gAnaier 9 < ganhdera. 

Til. 

' THE STORMING OF MACHINE GUN HILL. 

Told by a Khas of the Bist ciiAN. 

BaXx> tarik bibano 6 ro hi k^mpAni top ko TAksa gorno gae. E kAinpAni gafl liero Agari 
ka nala ma gaiera hssyo ; bi kvmpAui gafl ka pichari ka.nala lua bAsyo. Din bhor top ka 
gola mAsingAn ka goli dSii dShbhai reyo. Tea bato car bAje sShsa sAma hameru tel bAsyu. Tyo 
bela hamra debre tiro bate gora Iskat nau gAreko pAltAU. Agan tiro borj'o, ro hami le saro 
r&mrogAri here thiu. Uniheru ko math! Turki le dhere gula goli l>orsaio. Top ka dhua 
le ek chin Sdhero jhal bhai gyo. Tea bato uneru dor no mani tyo dSra ma puge ro hamrv 
topkhana le uneru lai dhere goar diyo. TAro uneruko riinphes no pugna le uneru SAbbe 
monchemArigae. PheriudSra Turki lekhdsyo. Pheri sSzo ma sikin tord gorkha lai ul dSrn 
khosnu poTSo bhAnne hukum ayo. I)r T»ela ma kAUiSdin apsor sap le sunaie T)I kAmpAni rO' 
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.ji k vcopAnj ph^u Is^Iil.e kAmpAU] rsi si kAUip.Mii bato jSdii iSila Lnj gaU g5|i 

pbftlr PbAb^iiiik Uii ko mark ka thau tu [lUjzvu p^vchi gnln biTii m.MdngAn ki\ gall bint i^kkiLi 
cbutKl i^iTiA jftsco bar»ak. HaaiUieru loi i\hvtp kAtbin bh^io ^gaii l^miiki. Topi plS|iirh 
Ic kAbrin ^lur gAfyo, jr5la pl^uu dugprA gatu. Vpiwri barr’iv lifirdit tdiiantAr. left dSl» rirj 
yu^A UiCIm* tliiu} biiiucrii lyv khuba nift |itigilukheri itplinii nidnrlu: ku gADtj ^.iry'u.' Tvu 
rOB pMgi BAkya ^Aebi Ui k^vuiXPAiii i^ap imlir ghftUp IdiAiukAJia kliAb^r payd , 

aU chin pAt*hi niAra btiAnnif ih& payil. Wa< 1 rliHchii) hftmbnt J(> luispAn hlnnt.- ninriclti,’ 
Ibi 1>h.\r^il: tLiiKni.ui ku jH uiAslngAtr ku thBfi <:h.> fi tbaii ina rnnkr<iri i-itivra h^kin hTuiu 
bhAtivta. Wa« bail pktiri liBmvni Aguti linryQ. Kintjft hiriflf uoli hAiiflp bande gaiii^ 
ItUiHgAn hnnne nimirhu ]t> Aphmv niiiTiL-brhiTii kd kjiilha litiNgAtl lul riiklitirA diu>mAti ku 

thud mil gftli hknile Agari liaryu. It a tliiMiiAii ki» b.uTift bAUft timu kh^^’u. DSin nik 

kaMtii hd bltAiit, l>iuiQAti dbvtc tiiATvka ihi*.' liitiiira tflp ka gfila le, Kdl kGi thiiii mS 
div<mAri kft id mS ago lagu kit thin, l>kpTi' pAiit jdinilc ruuachi' PbSrcTd gui*, Jlinuri 
gl^rabom pani dliSrfl waI auraka thia Mail© Ek frSjtasSrjAnI adr© tiArutHTUgArJ iiiArakif 

dkkhE : gala mn iiUItiaT mii (liAfi fbciu mu aUt la gbopakfl Am khutta ^ullghSta Ini 
iiiiUu^Harg iilkati rakliyu. L> belu mi Aflhar© pgryo. SaLIh' Uiftu ina gbajlahani !© 
kATauda thl©. Hjuiiilitiru lai liAlin At khannH psm ; tliiifrjiAri Ja pkEri khEstia libAiit 

aum< cJu bh.vnnft hiiktin^nya. 

Tmmbiliint. 

Jiarlj in th© niftmlngan ih© iwrlftb, A will JJ vumpiinipa w^eTiT tn giva pTOivulii n tf Hi© 
giunt. A ©onapany, ba^ng taken th© rillagc, itvanl iniH IiultafI in & wadi ui front: H vtiniipany 
haltail 111 ft wodi babiud tbt" village. All day lung tlic ftbells at)dji]ftvhiiii>-gtin buUtrtH kept 
hanging amiy. From that time till four in tlii' uftarnoon wa tilayed thwe. At'tiiat Ibn© 
Irnia onr left ABritwb regiment cuIImI iHa Steotp ( 4 th Rnyal Scoti) njnd© an mlvantia amJ 
at' win licftuiifully. Un tKatn the TiiTka rainaj} bnUpt*. lYoin lli© itmokt- nf 

tbvgiina in a mumont it becamo uk tbaiigli dark. From ibane. not ht-cding ihay rtviclioil 
the hill, and onr guiia gave tfccnt imith help, ftiit Iwofttifai tiivir retnforconieiits did not 
T«K‘h them, ail the men wm* killed. Agoiii the Turk took th© Itill. Then in tiiv evening 
eatiNfnn nrrtar aayiiig;' liu* i /3 Gurklnnt tnniiit lake iLal hill.' Tbeutba Gonunandiitg 
UHicer liiAbib BnTnJiiured that It and D etiiii|HimeH iirtoM be bring Jin©, mrd tJ 
eonipauitiA support. For half the wny no shfllti or fiuUeti-Ttere tired, ifut after reurhiiiu 
the pbiee tJiey hftjJ marked, in a twinkling they ruuittl down both sJiulLs nml ntoehine-gnu 
lull Iota like bull. It waa very diSicult for uk to lulvuitee. fine plntnon gave eovering lire 
while our plhtoon ran ftirwnrd. Ailviineiiig in Ihi* way (tbiw wnd a wadi near thu enrniv'if 
hilll iw Miim oa W'e reaebod that w»di, we took count of our men, Aft*jr liavijn^ rearhed 
wadi vt' gtil iww-a tirnt that B eoiii]]any Sahib wBji wounfled ; n liitJ,. jj^, 

killeil, AlU-r that we iiaid to the gUKUef* ' Wu-revenbore in a jHmhivn 

fueiiiy * mopbine-gtin, nt tlmt pUtw take gooil aim und whoot fust and ihiok.’ FVom tln-r© 
again wv {Mlvauet-d. We went shooting (fi >ee mnvixi. Tlw giinntrH r™tiog tbrir 

Uwla gnna oil the Bhoutdrrn of their rnjnrade# llrwl ill. the eneiny’H puyjtiuu ,ia ihi-v 
(wlvancwl. And vre took the anemy * HtrongposIrion. Wbftt wan it like up tho hill ? Wmy 
enemy had been ktllinl by our hIipIIn, fn nnine plates their htniiea iiod i-nnght; firCj Jfouj 
wounded uiuu also they hnd hit. Of unr Britwh soldlfW tilwi very many had been killetl 
I ^ftw one British nerjeuut very bonibly kilhti li> hls cheek, in hia fnrehesnl, ji, jii.,,y 
places he had been pieraed by hayonrta. and kk font and ankle bemuH had horn broken 
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*fwi wiTi* nicking out, At ib*t time iliirkiiwit fcU. I a frvry plftoo thfl woviulvd -Ketv 
fxyiiig uut. Kui tu us catue the orUer faying :' It l>i upceywiry to tUg trenthc* ijujc-kiy > 
Die I'ltcuiy will t;uiuc again to take tiicbilK* 

iVcifed. 

lAhA < Final tu^plratea Ioh- thdr Aspiration, 

bijt : loan frnju H. 

puffifa ' parlirtilarly when roLlowecl by A [iOiiV|iUfjliua (JlO cbti<|lie of tho past imnJclple 
rttainf the older -y» iiiJUimi of ohangirkg to -f. 

friai >' nnoinphAtlR fumi of yani. For the vuicLng of the brcathctl Stop of. SUrMu (Jbdrofi), 

dagtn < dvffftm ' du^tm. ■ 

jt < jdAl. 

tamrPri ^ mtftragiirK 

<|| from English pironi, 

IV. 

THE BATTLE OP RfESMfYEB. 

Tl».II tiv A THaKI'H or Tll£ 3 IALI 4 A GtiAN. 

Tyd tliAd (i&ta tfni nuii! mi Turk! ko rfl liiiiitc huto thiu Aftl thulo Tel Aiine jaiik' 
>Mi tliiu. Hniulhem 1^5 r^l hinilr Iwto LiuivUtl pie haje hisite on fuinl bmkiit hhaicra hityu. 
'fea ItAti ek mall pugde ’Turld Ic top lo liAUtio logyu. Tj'ii diti dluna mo tarni bhnko 
Ihiu . Tv“ dill uni haniro p^rodibMAu .igoti horyoko thiu. Jago kaato thiu liboni' 
ilckhin ; Hilhiile RAiumo ibiii. SaIic palLAnlioru bn bite ko cal aitck rit kn 
hiiiilA gAteko. Tcfw niSthi 'J’urkl lu AStma jasto lOp kii gOlo hoiMii-ko, 
tiiAftingAn, kii gdli pATii. l> 4 Lu rAitiuilo luiiiritithiu LiTui gari jAsto kasclp 
inkmleDii tliiii. Moriie mum’bc niwrdc iLio ; ghaiie glmilebimilc thk. .I^ bikci bundeno 
tbiii UA le kbfl lAiuSiiA JaMo iAtoBilo g.ifi apAtt niii filiwft gari hindo thie. KapiU 
kApol maTurfci Nu gob pliutna auiJthb ; uttekUeri s,tlyc iHAiichehnfii jan ka t^uu 
mi gOla euti jftiilhiti. Altchto mi phfri lilsera inhyu, Hicri ui 

■nombeberu jAuis bhAOtAno httini tholtJi panic Turkl ka gob ko tbflt g«nic lUiAunei 

mire kn this : Turkl kA gSb b Atli kalti bitayo bbaiiCTa TurVi ka giib ku hlei ttiAfm 

gorfic Agari bury 5. 

rmriwdip/iAit, 

-r 

'rbirt^n from Umt plftwi Uirrip urajiiht^ TiU'kitJi raifnAv umJ ii Mg juii^Dtiuji wbrii* 
thr- rikUwny mopped. I’hen i*t Jive oVIo^b iu tlieniomingi having eaten nkr tc-fl tuid 
ue set out to .tiiku ike railway. IWore hud gone a niiio from tJient ihtt Tlifk hvgtist to 
^hwt with hit* gsiiiii. That day the lt|2hthig In the dai-tiriie t>ti tiiai our nhulu 
fkvlfilon mhapced. Wltat tv a* the pkiee Bite ( ll wiw quite flat. All ihe hattulioni^ iiiude 
ihrir OTv‘U <>f mJvaiiqUii^ in dlffeient fA«hioii. Ufi ik^-m the 1’iirk raiitecl #ihellF frc^ui hk 
gunn jiujiiike bail. aiu;l raiM:^1iiu*guu huUetft tM. U ho iH^uiUui that uoue 

tbonght H wii^ like tighting, ThuM* to he killed vifsrv killed ; lhQM< to he wouiidvd ntn* 
viL>undvd : those to whoni nothing happene^i advanced talking otnnng thviii.^lvea m 
bi^ppdv as though at an eutf^nainmeut. I'be Turkish tshelb eome biiruihig over ihelr 
lieads; ^nd as one okme^ all the men in the place wliOrc tkc jiIiliII cminu tu buret ]^y dowru 
Then in o little they got up laiighlug. Again, the itieu collectlug IngcLher were Ji^ ugh tog 
ni>d niaking )okeA. They jeeral at t]],eTiu:klHh tihelU^ ct^iiig out t * Well dune 1' We biiighcd 
And ]ecT«d at BbelJdr^ >^AyUi|! : That diell ULwed hy ever littli- V: and ho v.e udvaivecd. 
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bfmti < bnlcTL 
hintir < htfdf, 

Ufffkhfri < Kfhdaikhm. 

V. 

WHAT HAPPEHED TO THE SHEEP. . 

T0L1> AV a TTtULtJU Of TFEE ?h£AlJ^ (XLaK. 

liiiclli [iaIso l)iSp\^ Birget bi^W ha-nu* tbulA. to biikiuii bhaio: pAci-if^A 
bAlihkini lilkiii PAJlAti Tui bhAjj mg pngyn: gp^LiiA bokhom lijAU huktiau 

Aj'o. Wam biti bs kAmpAHi ItAnignilar FiJIp Ip hiikiim mo Jai 2 JAmndar DAJbir Ur 
pAriH iiiHiii'lw liirg^t mA tyo bAkhars^ bi kit^^ra HAtiIjl hhAnn*' htikum dk\ Tyo 

hukiiin (#Aiero D.ilhlr hikliarii kaCiw plutiip lit^o gap, HiTgf=rt ifi£ piig4?. BlrKPl huia 
liiikiiui iiillyo: bAPliim hh{n pAoIbult^i hAkharA rhAla alkillpi-Q giri (U ii 

ani jdkitr blOlU^rnt If* tSjftii IiUaiuii^ Jiiikuiii pgyii. jAimullr DAJbTr lai hiikiiiu lliji] 
pApimitft 1jillth>»m knt^n ku, ia^b diAlit»uta liiriu kt katya trbB. BakkrkrubPTTi hf kfiti 
MAkp |)Apbi TiSkilcU' Llilu; bamm yj;i&ltaxi bu(o J^uktim ayo; hAkhai a kgtnt- 

diltfi aplkiiu pAtlAii ai jau l pAkait a gar I 1;r>>riiB bliAiii Arriivu, 

Tt'^t'U hMkmn rtimy« rti ntiiti iinATpro tyo blkbojiiiiPru ko ciiiJa jblkyq, M&fn-hdif'ni Ip y^fa 

yo^^i KAkhr<* aplitin k^Sxn mg hJilwTB ibigri'm gphno pAltAii hA^vka thjiu iuA piigyfi : 

pAlrAii liTri i£i eho; khglt hfrflk\vAt«r wrkHAis nifttH waHi hamihi^ni Ia1 p^rkhpkn 

rFt*h_AJi. Tyo ImkhoTAthprii lai tpg pngprti kfAEiiaiLir Ap^Aii luj rnnirogAri bujtxai di£‘- Uiii 
It- (It iiiAlUl JH«;l4>rj jt paltAll ShLii i*-5 Lv^cro pwryaiv Hipri J^uiiiLrlttr >ip If 

T>Albff jo le bgkhara kAtf™ Ivvako lUiu mii kii Ta uiii lugAnli garp Ckabi^iATto 

b&kUarii |blkk(> tkg*t j Imkbianfc ka pafhi lltxittutH- k{» i^AUn m dpklita 

jAiiiadarajit All rsAiin kdVlcb-ui 2 y5 bckw ko vla^lo kB goto Am ku Jt khjlyo. t-ul ju^^ap 
dlnidiAr\2 niiiilP flt mii lAiJauiio t-Aimi tblk lluit; lAT.t yin alt-rg aIi AflliPro tWu. Mii Jp 
fh b*ta y^k thft 0 fna iktipmo, TbuprAlfr^ lui kkojnft bliAnpra jBdn ha 

jKnv uf^ lilla mg kfl k l«i kTitcro lAgijpliii nio lai kWi iba eKaliw. Kii fXhADdft ckiumi 

hliATii iittinoru dm jaita le tyS bikham lai AAbbi k.impADi kora ftgJitru ko hUa lift« 

chiHrticm biri dlu. Tyo dSn mo itiAn mg Mo inftnyo : |a^ bow dbi jui ydlia (Iniln 
haniro carbor anilphiimtoi Pianyo. Am db mn pani pAoi na kbJlnn p«Tipc ; lyfldin Qia 
pgiiipAjuijA^Ht^ p£yo rttkar To t^ttika h** poliU- khide og pAiil yota thajicIiv 

|c? iLui dui tAHiU't khayo. Bt^rl djMl miinyo. Rat hhAji khub rAiuiLitn bholw 
BSno pftkliH> rttek gar I a bliAni>e btiknm hhjio. iiLBin?h#honj le biiAJichAfi: hjjq 

ri-|tt Hiki f-n kklki-j ratbiuri (Ural rngTieko; tyu h.d mk^ii par«o. Bira tgrlk In 
din iiiA Tiirki inathi atnk earyil. 

X^rtT wly the next <la_y tht-ic caniv front rhe BHgiuie thw order of nur gxtat %Sabib 
Ibc OciifrolK snyiiig J ‘T^-nnty-liVL* tdicup liAA'e ffttliMi to tJic lot iA tbe 3^3rd rpgi»lOJIi^ 
IftUf your i^liut'p-' ^ ord^r ramt?. TlteWipflU B Company ComniandpT Kabtb garr? liyn 
onbT to THE I waA'ing : 'deniiujar Dnlbir t^bitll takp iwPTitydirf* aiDO to Lhu lirigadt% and i^baf! 
kill liiid btuig back iho Having iw^lTed ordefi Dulblr took the WO(rkmg*p|hrty 

to kill thfr HbjL-Atp Olid 'I'Uoy rofudind the Brigade. Prom th* Brigade llii^ order wnsi 

tcc^ivwl :* Kyi twellttr^fivnahuop otil uliiie tlook^ tftkn OE lliiir ukiiis hikI bury them, and 
taki' away the Hr ah/ I’lw we lECeiVtid, .rviiiintw: Doilr r bad the order Ui kill tvrenl v* 

five ■^hcep ; blit ho liswl WUiid twenty-six by mUiliike. After having finubcd killing the i-be^^pp 
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TUB TSI>rAN ANTHJlfABY 


fJdtJirH, ]«l 


w» werpAktpniiig t^hem J nn owIist nun* from our bnUAlioo ~ ’ Ou ™ii, [tu wurklup puny lo 
UK the aheep, come quickly to yonr ; Llu' h»tt»l:toti hw* Imwo imterwl lu luleunwr.' 

Suuli Ml order wm heard, oiuf OiAtuni; haute we tore ofl the ekio* frum the idveiep, Fjieh 
muiU puttiiig t,ue iheep ou ids shotiWeM and ronaLiig, w e i eudied the plow* u here our liat- 
t A lion hull liwn hulled, fa lit ihe Ijottallan }wmI gone. Only the heodtituiiter* ewition are 
vitdttog for nil thcro, Arriving there, ] hiiudcci over the uhinpii vtiy eortcctiy lo the iJcoinilar 
Adjutoul. Hr loodea them on o eniuel and took lliem ftwAV to where the hiittMlkm wm*. 
Then the JemmlOr A(i)ulniit ISnhiJi rAllcd iHlhir who hiul hUled the eheep uml hroiight them 
hoekf And they cnuntwl tbem Twwiity'iijt sheeji they fniitid aH riitht i hut «M»t wehig the 
Junk)ii» o[ Ittt (Ml thti liind<jiii 4 rter*i of the nhcNsji he luiks llie Jemiwiiir Afljiitonl ; ‘TlioM- liimpA 
of fat, irhm* have they gone uikI who hoar uU'ii ilwiu *' Tlir uihtT onsiYvi'r r' Tid 1 

loHdcil l.hem on i hecAjnel, It viAn oH right; hut niiiiiiig here, U w»e * ILUIv ilitrk. f unloethd 
them from the UAiurl ntid pllttl dicm tn erne plorr. Hoy big pd«t them up, wliilr going tu 
w ek for j-OH. in the time htdOfe I cmikp bftcli, who indinul hot out thun off mnl tukrii them 
Ov-iiy, 1 hove nr. irifOTmoUfiii.’ frying * Never mitrt ut- two scporMiHj the iMirtionK for 
utl the ciAniptinir^ nnd the officerit ninl Hletributctl the diei'ji. On thot itoy It nrriiiefi n* 
mit mind » though our grrnt fniitivAl in ihu Ruins tft mining, ho It M.-riiiO(l. On other 
doyu we hod tint got rv'Otl water in driidt ; oi* tiiis 'toy we got hnlli wAler hi ph-uty 
and we got mnal. So conking ond iming all ihh. ejn'h mori nlwi dmiik two wotv'r- 
hotlles-full d 1 tea. IsdcHl It M'cmeil like Dwwhta, AH night it wttv very lirauliliil. 
Then In the early latitiiijtg c»»e the twri-r ; ■ Ait at lack will he miidr * On that the men 
srtV 1 ‘ Vestenloy nightw** were itipatiuul Ipu, oH night lung h sieniwl likplMsehrn. 

Thrtt virciigth niurt In. driven oiit.* So on 'he t.welilh ‘bvv we ftltiirkrd tlie rtirki-. 

A'ofw 

tgd MirA;>rv : f,vd tiingiilnr for plnral ti, 
pkirin < Engl./itb'giu. 

■wfcAtn <■ e^ArAiani, 
jinrnp < ll.ynunA 


TA'l'li MARKS IN BltBMA. 

Uv U.\I HAHADltlt It A. UtriTB, l.'AhCL''rrA. 

Weils traveUingin Bunnn ou duty in 1002, 1 collected Htniis nolvn cm the lutu nutrkn of 
the people of Itmi country. fJno ouri«a» fecturo <4 the practice ! noted wm thnt In Bonn* 
tatuing la conOoeU to tbn mate mi. while in India Icmaica alone bear the-w mark*. AaOttuT 
must colkit]deiiotiiv featnni conaiata in ihc fac^t Lhal in Bunint the thUrkvat llnuv Miid the 
boldest dcsigna are eclccteil. Kven when they am linear, each line u aoimdnm aa thick 
an tli« little huger, and each of tho tigUTVH dravm mKmpiua a apace aa murh aa wnuld eovci 
the pidm. So coplou* and »o thtokly «*t are these la>ld deatgim that they oninplctcly oover 
nearly the whole of the bcaly hcit.wvcii the umIndiecu) and the kniuM below. Above tlw 
nmbuliciia the chost and ev«i the upper limha air aUi Hubji.(Ttcd to the ufwrutitia. Thu 
difieronec lien only In the pigment scleoteil. red being qmhI for the upper, and tdim (or ihe 
tower part of tbe body. So painful wna t he opemiinn. that in ofdcn daya, ituUmw of death 
were not rare, The Hritiah Governntent attipjieil thia hirture, Nnwndayv, eidi^tencd 
people do not tatn ihcir aonsi. 
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TATir AfABKA IX BUH^U 
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^^TOpArcil ^v'jt'li tfltQ Id t Ki? |jrLi^*ljico$ of In^Jk, Hii^ Ihick mitl 

fi^OH ill I1H« iii Bunuo siigge<it a griLcUliuu. Tbty can thus b« cUsiiW iJi ijiiifulltjwijiij 
manncT'— 

Tkoac III tliE InilU'Aryaa iraot ol Kfujhnur, Punjab and KnJpiutAna rtfie clmwn in thin 
diilicatc doUed imp*. EtiiuUor dclicat* ddiimation in Ln vb^utr in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
]i) Bcirabiiv, find oluti^ ihv WitaUrm cfflWfl of Indb, llic uetsd fw f>roduClo|; tatufl aro 
cither i.loiiwl or Imeixf »nd are as thick an a pin. In tiie Lkvcan thc$e lln^ Jncreafia In 
ihurkui'i^i tn that of a Mporrgw'a quUI. 'I'he J>HS'.an, it may be uutini, iielouAti to KbluyVi 
riivtlitK Lira vidian tnici. Furttwr aoutb, and flouib-BaHt, (iliuL ta in Rkk-y's Druridinn trwcli 
the tliicLiie*s*nJ the IJjica used for prndiiring tutu niarkK luugea from tUflt of tt apAn'uw'H 
quill to that of n orow's. to ISonjEul tMiiing Lh nift pmeLiiR-d in llie ciliea. LutAoe'esi uni 
nicl with in thu interior, partimilnrly in the Boiith-casft. 

Tliewi facta lead rm; to btHevc that the flelicacy of the Liueuuwut of llm Ibtu miirka hua 
hi .me reiution to the civilbntion and culture of tlic difTcrent rocca tlioiu. Tho doifign 
ilra-wn by llio lower clajMCa or oft«ta« «ri' vwy a1uin«y ntid often exlri'inely priiuitfve. 

EthjiolugicaHy, I lie tatu luorka of Burma furnJali a link of the uueient connf^tloo of tbo 
IP-npIn with China Some of the dwigns nro iiopiva of itie luilmnDntical figiirva of tlvc 
Chineac xoilinc f bcUeve I Hceidentatly diwmvrwl thia ronnirptinu when I irbiitcd the 
Saifaing pngtHifi f fniind thiircaontc paper Hagrt rJsiioHwi for aaln (pint* l.ting A). 1 bought 
H nitniNir of ihetii and look them to a Biirmejte (larrolnger I askfid him to espliuD what 
they signified, hccaune many of tUeiti rrwnvhkd the tlgurm of the Uita marks 1 Utivv 
foUeewd Thu following w the oxplaiiatioii of ilm flag:= 

Tlic Hgtir<» at the Wp. i" a imgodft of Iha nlMKlo of the gock. Tht; next frgure la u (Jarttd— 
the hali-bird-haU-uiau celeatial chatter ol Viahnu of tho Hinilua. Iji Ourtuu tl u istlled 
Kahii. Tlw K*tlon rojitcacnls Himdny in the BumXeae calendar The second uiiimal next 
to i^ufou. is n tigur ffallcd k«j In JJiinnu. It rcimsents Muthky. The third Lb ji lion {bvr- 
It stiTida for TnejuJay. The fourth i« un clrplLHit with or withunt tusks, Tiii- 
lurtuer reiircanatsthwliftt half and the latter the «iJond half (uotin to mivfijight.} of Wednesday, 
It k I'UrioiiK that this elepliaat ia cjilicd Hiififi. the name of one of the Jfoha^ of India—tlio 
aARCfidJng node. The fifth figtiro k a nit, iJatruase pi«. rrpresenting Thursday, Thif sixth 
k nil ox, Bitrnnwc wv whurli stanils for Friday, nod the eercnlh is a lOMi dmguu, Bunnev- 
topdi. 11 reprawnta Sjoturday. The intriHiiiL-tfr.o of BShii, tin- fatwllean moiiHter of the 
Hindu luythologVi k notewiwlhy. In ailditUio tv ihijsc Hittiilitud ■ 1 found that tli«w» 
aoirnuk repre.'w'ni the aigUt earfliruii poiitk id the c!OJU[HiaR. Tlnm rlwre Is ii vuriuiis Folklore 
ot>nui llw'tt) ea regards their being well * matched ' 'I’he srfrrtlon of a will-, u husband, a 
friend. or a [lartticr in bnauivs:^, has t,o be regnluU-d with tlie kdpi nf these ay'niiwiie aniiualii 
The animal roprenented by iho birthday of u man ur wmiiaii has to lie matched with the 
ivnimal repreaenting ihc day on whidi the other party was bom Thtm aiiiiday. 
Thursday, and Friday make one well-iiwtclied group ; Mnuday and Werincstlay muhe tip 
another cniup ; Tuesday agiwe with Saturday ; iind Thursday has to mwt ftdhit—the first 
nr Mrtond ImU of >\’edl»»day. First, when thu elephsnt haa tusks, and Beeojiii when it hua 
hmie. The inuuspiifiou'^ inatebcii of the days of ihe wi'ok nn> (n) Sunday and Fri(Liy, 
(h) Tueflday and ThurMlay, (C) Monday and Saturday, and (d) I'ncsduy anti RAhn, Fiiudlr, 
I he ui-matciied uaya ur® (1) Sundoy and Tueaday, Mnmky and Tlniriuky, (3| Fridiiy 
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THK IKPIAS .ANTIQV'AHY 


I mi 


And Satitnk 3 % and {4J WednwdAy and RAhm. Jt iras vicar to tnv imm thles o^trologlrfil 
liifortnAttnji fhatt th^ v*!ty (^bols the aekvtiofl ui tutij mark* In Burma, I 

fvli ISO interfBUHi in my ftstroln^r tim I toid tiini 1 wok bom on & TurAday fl«? siiiiJ thHi 
la acldition to the Iwwi—thi? ajuibolol Unit day—f :»himld tata m ^ruii ,*ind aa tdv pliant wirh 
tit*bs iHi tuy hotly. That, lit- ^aid, ttT>idd Kiirdy hrtng good Ittek. Tlik advice rlwty 
diaduKti the niotlre^ of Uie wlvvljon ul thrau mariu. I iMltrd tf he hatl any morm ndvic^ to 
give me, luid he added tliAt I muHt not aHnvr a Hginr, a rnt^a hare, or nit rl^phnnf witKonf 
lu^lu to bw drawn on my tiody, Tbny am nnUif^ky for nir Outstdo Mil- ihqj, f may ♦trivet a 
cutiriip ii 1 iitidvirtaki* to dthik mJlk ovvry diiy! 

. T rniild grt no explaiuitjdxi of the eotaitkJ duvh latuH in Burma* riMier nt tliv tftp wf tim 
otrmal notch nr at n polnl below tliu navrt where tlir drsi^nji rm the thinh* mret. To thtw 
are added r-eitntn eabalkilc gcomt-frii-ji] ilL^wigiiA (plate 1 , fliiig Bl with endutt^ legriiitH tt> 
for meh- llie tat nor in Enmin in rmrllted with tlsp knowledge liif ot*riaiii fHptent 
dmg^ii whJvh he put* in ihi? puimturcA tn rninire invulnomhillty frtnu IjulletK^ nt 

« yihc^ ' Biltrf iiiHynjjuiihctic magie can be tmord In the indpiiioii uf •H-orpioju^ nf ^nftko>«, 

^ tut 11 inaxtcA- 

1 am JUkureil Ijy an AngheHurmreo tniTi^llcf hoJeUng an irni>nrtiuit [Kwitinn under 
Government, a f'hriHtiiMi hy hirthp ihar ho cmwi vouch fof llic pmicvlion nfFcirtlefl hy tiiv 
eoncixiion nf cifrlairi lOM-rted intothmo tatii puneture*! Hv iifftiidiy Ahnwed iiir 

hLt f*yrn tain riwksi^ mkiiiig that when lie wao jitcng hy a hCorpKiuu he Mi no pmn heyond 
that pff'durrd by ft nt^wwinilA hitc* lie fttfempttd a Boieniific ” cxpIxinatJon on the 
liitRculiitiun I Tjio distribution of the thus iivk-vicd. is ahio rrgiiLitvd in a 

rertuin itiiuiiui'i. llto tiger end tho evt arc? always tutacd on the thighj^ and arm* bc^^allM^ 
t am tioliK thi-y itduiMr iiit« inuii tiit: [irtimini-nt jKJwvTrt of thcNC aniiiiiLlH in jumping, 
Ijkf- I ho liirthdjiy animahi fif the Hiijn, there are birthdny trfCfi in Burmu^ Sunduv IifF 
iuKtence is repfeiM-nU'd by ganfftat, Moiiiky hy TupjKjay hy iiiiiyn, Wodri#^dtty hy 

fhomh^, TiiurMtuy by Mi, Friday by dA«R, and RAtnrtlAj by oifyNiia. likch of thiw tra-- 
fly 111 hot* iJtoveii luvky those whiwc hErthdny it repreeent-^. 

I *«Id iihc+ve that women do not gi-t theniwlvefl Utued Ln Biinim, hut I found un 
eirepthm among i he Cblna* 

Oirveil lineA. rajiiiBtLng Ixom thu noKB huiI thu centre of the fcMriRmikire itrnwm 
to, anti pnfAllrl to» each other in au dLlinate ■ manner lui to repro^eol a inuHli:. [t h widd I hut 
the practhre origiantvd from the faei of the t^ifn womm hoing mcire brauMftil tjuiu the 
ButniL-M.- and that the ruler# df tho latter tribe fiiif ibiy carriLHl auuy girl# from emoug thviu. I 
found tliftt married wnmvH alow nre rH^gurMi and mnjdrm youth ahmihl njituAlly^ 

have fiittntrfj the etfongcHt icmptation, are left hloomiug. Thi# iAiovm that, ilw pructh-^i 

poHtiibly Its qngin to #exiinl jatlousy. 

TaIiuhk i# ft uigcL of maniago among many Dravldinn trllm In Imlin and tf may mr^aii 
the some thing nmoisg the tiding. 

The convluftjciii m that |I) s^yiufuithElic magic, (2J tirCTDinancy% (3) pwlttdogy, and 
[A) maiTULgf- cuetom govom thu MdccrlinD ol t he deHigtai. The Acqmaiihm of rhe ngflitv* of 
the tiguT and Ofti* the uLuLUitiu brlifif in thn piw«jr of catudJatin diagruiii# and legends p 
(A) thi' iidluuuL-c of the plajuilM on the birthdi&y of iudividiuda, And (dl Miu iodulihlc ^ign of 
ownt^rdilp hy niftirmgi: invulving disBguremi-ni tml nf juiilnus tnotivRi, form tho One 

incident dc&ervcR mention lufv. I met a Burman carrymg n fiulbgrown cat in a bambmi 
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bai^kct and oskt'd hiui m hut In* wanted to do witli it- “ Fof my lioust.'' “ for my kouau " 
ihrnniy mply; hot Hold liim tJj.it uo grown-up cut wilJ ever remain in a new ho.i'«P 
It iFjKurc to Wtiim to It^ original UmU, My intorpretor. a convert of JiuH patriotiij 
half unti-Hcatlieniam typo, would not opou Ids lips. Ho thought it demgatory to talk ol 
idolatroot fnitbe,but UloliiJy lor mol luetu commuujcativo IJiirmjiii who apok^ Ubdf and 
whn t« my great astonirfiment e^plAioed tlmt tho ll«sh of thoont k niiich priicd bernui« 
it produces oat-Uko agiUty in lie UiuIm ! Haro w*, to 

»^ymboliail prodacing liku froiu liku/' 

It is intcrosting t*, oouiptw the %urcs on ih^ psp«-,Hag wiiti the signs in tUo 
flhineee codbo. Tho following list is taken from Komfor m quoted by \\\ Brennand in liia 
i^ijidtf Astfonom}/ 1& : — 


(U Mouse. (2J 0* or CJow, (3) Tiger, (4) Hare, (*J Uragun, (A) ilorpent, (71 Hor« 
Shevp, Arohe?, (lU) (II ) Doft^ (12) 


MIj^'ELLjVXEA 

4UKTH1—QEYRETTY. (iKUieTlt 
A COR RENTED IDBNIlFtCATlCN. 


Ilk m>’ iltkk, Iflilc-Ll|;ht4 qo OinM'hHOtl {dnfr, 
rtjl, XLVU, pp. 2U5 *t). 1 fturwiibetl far iWMqni 

thf^miii Ip, tbjit Oiittrilli. thu slniu.-Eiinli 

fcri-ij^ i^f tJio nimijD 6f thp pliwrc fmtn whii-U Oiai- 
chtutd WTCrt^ \nw Ljjipori#rit iiJ Khwriis fp 
wHit H comiptlrtfi rtl flWM^Arf anti 
* ^4*vtlfna iiMT VlMmoy m ihi> piiFisp of RAi 

TUmlnbK 

Mr. Ji, CluiTk'i HiU liFrt itxnofi ftAintcii odi thut 
tliprft I* HtTOiiK tfvidvAG^ Tor <iiiurthi 

with ^<ikSn d) wlwny* tlw^ Fxpueb Ok- 

dcTif* iii-fu- niKiH«rajij(>frp K^twniljirFitmitf wwre 

After n i-*fr[fHl of 

di&IM (>f ilii* tpxitf^Lirrecicint cqiuioct^ with Oral- 
cliului'ii I inj ol opinii>is ilmi I uiw iu drror 

imiJ tKukt Mr- R^IJ 3 J right Iti hi* cuiii-JiAttiftn* Tht^ 

uiiiftA^^ Kr»o fn»m itid oMuraptEaii t\M Ctivu wu 

1^1 C&IckitU whj'li hif wnjf^* %a WhUM I>n ihe f\ih 

Jmic (p. whcrciM hr* rr*lly »i iha^ Trench j 

GMfdcjiiE (OHirAU) frtnm %h» ititK Muy until tho 
l; 2 tb iJuni> 1757 - 

AUiiiittiug thfl emir, I nuw t*ki% It limi thi^ 
of rvtrfltm aB ToIIowb. Oluirhlliid'A 

<ll]ipicM/JlA of Hid ThIbc tr»ty »'ord n?ll»d4l during 
hhi Snidrvl&w willi RAi Durl^hh ai Plfcridy eit ibu 
fk4;bt ol the SOUi 31afc May. Ho rojolni^l tSeraftoii 
in ihd dorly liourn tsf rliM ninl proeoeded 

with him So thp PiVliPh finid-njiHi, imd huSf to Cikl’ 

CUE to OH iiHi wl nn p. ^60. Hnn^ in thiv npjgh' 

bou^tiod ot thP formi?r Frendi lia | 

loiind Miuiy nppoiMTTitA nf thrr Engiuh, onri 
no doubt him nfii h fm-ther eunSirrcinticm 

ufth? loei that lia woh un Iniij^ irtivtM by CTivn, 


f\9 Olivia'j Mter. wriitoR on thi^ .'Pth Juno (pp. 

»D,e70j fBjwlirxJ Walt* In *im») fnr hktn td n^|,jy 
nil Jihd sth. tho jniime^ t»,rvm-rt >turahidJlb&d 
-'id UhlrSti ,J 1 U»| hdVd Inrii cnTdred hy rtinrjur 
(j-’-WJ in dbdiii 2i Tlii.«foi*f, uMunimif 

Ouiichund'* Idiiw Ml bv datoiJ rmin i||o Freurh 
OBrden*. ii wtudil hdvd boon written nlH.m tJw 
3rd or 4ft June (nut dnhllit tin* oijsJil rjf tiM .lArh■ 
3l«t May m ntdtrd III iJip toimer nrKVle. p, 27.1) 
and wnuJd havd rviidhi'il on ilia drli ur 7ib. 

Mr. Hill liji* nhd drawn my direiiijup to a m-n- 
Iwice in 111 * «vniu 1 fidnHpnph df Amirhimd’t 
tntter. —^*‘ H* aJiya ibiU they wiittdti to WAdi 

iroiii hep. (hnt, w kofl. Bb We <bi not wrluo riu rmr 
i* to 4i1iviou9jy PL-forrlnp fa Chvo'i lEHif-r 

tn Wntli^ dHtM Frtni^h 0ani«i4f Sind .fijttp 
wliioh contain fi nine tho fcllowirvg fOAtrufiElonito r—- 
-* Hai'inff a plnn nf oporatioii;} nnd thn 

Kiii^loi* Wtfng «mt to jiid hy Mirm Onwr B«y 
(Mirra ''TTMir Rrihiih yqa will plmoA to awnii my 
appcmtin|£ tbrfr tifoa fat ymi ta Moum yourvfiir 
Kid tluH jjr^ii|||sin#in cf Tht* 

kHer Mr. (SiMTifum EIiIuhL vrlv^dj* Tlicpn. 

Fcpro* if Ommhund n?maiii«l In Scrnfi^n^vi flonipuny 
• fl4tf rip>pLiim>' him on Jld ^Int afj,y, it fh^ar 
Ehal ho rAAQlun] tha Fmirh riordcjsji im ttir 2ikd 
Jtmn n^iail^nfClivt^i loitor lo Wat ta weir un- 
donljtodly cnmniukMcntfHj to Ouuchuad on hh 
nrttval by hii af.ribo cf whom wem protublv 

ACOOfiif clcrjci. 

Mr Hill him furtK#r poini^l yat to nui ihnt thu 
fuel ^bdt WiiiLi« did iiofc mjAotiOM ih!* httar 
Rqtirj^ until Iho fltti Jiuiu (p. JTO) m^nvi to ihnw 
tl^^lf Im iuul rmly jime raM^ved iTjkji it 
to htn handii iforllnr, hn wpiuld ikiJiiirodb Jiavt 
rtifuonh^i it nt onon to ClEvo kw rn'idoao^ gf tM 


I hr^ SphH fh^wfdt^iitynM, j?arr* I HilU II, riy^. 
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lUiirlf, Jil^l 


luaop^tl^iln 4fMWo|lclqihT pKH^ fht 
UfiiidiTind'ii Lnfldi.>lity. 

TJw? eflfudijuiji^^Fii jHit 411 mtlMly d^jTrriMii 

^cffiij^kxiiiri fiq OmtcItand^A int#-nii-vr with Rm 
JAoinbh cm th* n%h| oi fin* .Hay from 

thAt g^vvn ifitlitf fvnpii^r Arrifito ifp, miii\ RLAkr 
*t ftpfH^Ar ilipiE mi DorJabh hAiE notbiiris i.. .!» 
with till* orOmEkiltitiKtV Iptii? i-» SVatiiL 


Tlwy *«nU «b, juwtBio ili» Qrigor AntM» 

(l?<Tfyia KM*| »rlit, wa> nw^n! i)yp Ivttor 
< fS|i. 2 <#. ira), wd^ ttiih Cliw Ai Ohipjitf wbM) it aim 
wriUen, wiilfli i* JilcKij. u hp w«« the 

A| Clive’. ai^ 

tlip .VaaAU Xteitii ,ii Ayv J| 

ii ur.i rl^arwhy ^|,i J»ve 

CIlTP rif tlie fapl m mMii w li. tnew it, 

Hi CL T KHri4jL 


^ l^OK-HOIlCEK. 

LirriLkKv JImonv m siAjftrtJut Hrrfnnirnt nr j hr« ^otbC'linion# 

O K N.^MtA3f. jtifi nmt nWi, Mofiib«>v 

'nif'. and rnJrjnti^^ tn^dk li i>tTiii>n(ntl im 

th^ fiuiiiEjjir knci of Suffinum*# work*' 

HiDfii Uiu IbU pp. of TV-ri. Jtl-l pp. nf Ai.iro,iilii r . 

■■lid ih>|i|i. of XotiiM, 41 pp, tti Jtoli'i. TliH! 

ptrUTi Ia JLEI Edftoririil MwM?4^untr wiilc matiy fpioiiuriims 
fmrn. omi np|»rcciAEfuij« of, nLith<irrtlwt 
MjWMd, f0lio%k‘4'ii hy kTiiiihUiJiiii« ol ibo rpiU i■ Mia 
<rf minli iiutli4?rit44)4 mm RylvAio Luvi, IVjqtf'f. 
rnlw, LudiTii, Hybr-r. JolEy nml BfriiOiif. l■lll■r!hca■ 
with iinptPEkHl jwarchf*^ liy nuthof of tlir ii>ii 
hlm»filf« whELp t)iii \nieti ^cMnTAin io 

thif fljltjocfc from M muiibrf of r#!U.hnowTi 

lATltam fdi nniiivmAJiliaf. TtiiTi- n no <|oubt 
tjwi Mr, Xnrimitii hnj- tlMiNTn^Etly wiiiif cJkm I Mi 
uLithadti^ Om* vvry blw^rntinp foAtiifi. ctf fkn 
fnii^ fa ibir ro/vr^A to Uif* ilfHCovi^- qf nii.ldhipii 
V1H23 111 Jilin LtLrt-Afliw djid otlwr EtiiTEkoly p\mm. 

Mf* Nfirlmnn nxplunt tliiii Huddhi^ni- u qimi. 
tnitiod fn Pali E*ii4*^71111 Unif IiiIm bcM'll o^foOfiK'is^ly 
MttidE«l it III to iM. f■HlfKl in t nocDpnr-f farm, 

mhirmM tho Bilddyint fimiiihi. ii in 
LEirrmiiTD bEi» frotii Jkfitna pnjcnrrtbTa 

only 111 ^TAttiTcd fqrmn diffkfill iu hrin^ logj^thcr 
14Id ctti' Vifitf. Ki! thuD pcvu on to nay 

i^frAOTtUiiarJIy Hcb aitd rtivlwvb iHa Pnij 
Li if rat oo of fndia. Ojlun ouis llnrjiui nmi 
-lill it rPpHi«ftit. oMy Ilia Itterallifn of onn «hiJ 
id ib^BndUhkia, - And hwfin Ikt Kir 
wol J niny i^y tbo tjf tbEi, work, itJddi kfnw 

« t™«l ar .he lr.«tn..t,tii 

.., Vl« dtuhcr cnn qH bcW <,c I, ip. 
in thip otJ*. Ik,t i!« Vlewp trf ,.nd 

tl.e>' ^ uf preal rffifevutf,! In th- 

Hpiakrit LiirtaHir- <,.u W ^ tj,p 

la^vc laeifier Lhey 

wrifn*. ,.J«. tn the Hin,.>a„ 4 i f;rh«rf. the 
.-i™it,tj u, th* SlcUiftylti. l^i. ,«t 

plwe, the letter an « lev„| with Hr 
Ml the ^4 iw,pc«.„rc. 

ili«.ilgh«ll ,h.. boflfc. Mr. Jl.rfiu,n h„ 


'1 *Ht>r.'^lntiatt«. M.jHMt Of 

there ^ worll. tlrtMilhiv W ti^ t^iu nvpUi.t. 
thAt thi^ purport le^ tHh ,1 BlttAy^nm 

• .klihs.„jfh ii Imi. 

Kdh4^hnii ■ nn.j 1 ,^ p 

«e Hh. 7<dii„r^Hi}nt. «ne of ,he moek «f it... 

-tldMjanit wr 1^0,^ ,>rr„Tt.yl l.„,i, H,. 

t L'jy nil} tradlUett, .nil ivfuiTiiT* yAiiotjrr hy 

Ml the Ir^rtiil of the Ifurfdlm. ' wJi«i..e 

rtiuhlJm itmilnnUy ' 4,:vdop« Ih, of - 

^ hWr nil .be e«I.” em Uir iui v.- 

r^hj efToi'L on tfuiiill.leu, uf tj,p .un-triniiUnq KimlLi 
phil^phy .0,1 ihcq,!., i„ 

He ChrUhiMi Kro. Mr Xdri,.i„t 
t\K .It-orfilert- ar Ptorir, .,f «l.i,,enowiu nn th. 
NwliTlanrl blit went iriiqydtte mid Mn},*ytn. 
Uiufilhiiitii, wtrh thrir HlJmtlon (o the IMiJJurattvev^ 
Ttiwr Mr. .Varlmnn iliiterjhep .e barfnjj ■ 
feat in Hm Mltwyiiiin «,vl the aihw in ihr MoWl 
yiiM iitfmitir^'* |fe Ttum pMt«p tu th*' 
.yfttt4!fttMKatr9»afmiflrtM, 'Whieli pinsj 

ilrilly eo the MehiyUnp „|1 - The nud.ih, 

u. profinrly ej.«|.i«g, hJjihe, ii,.,n a W. 

■hove ^1 Che riivitiltitw, lniirtoopunieiily •.-tallnl 
ll*eny whoK» }iv«i,i„rr ^ctmtlrw boto ^,} whi. 
^ill IM e for ^1 eternity - fh. w. nm ms here ^hr 

f^sm [liet tnl to it.r Jalter -lity-renutiremre. 
Ihit digirrme of tlm Himlti* f Indurtl, thm Ip trrr 
muiih orMindaitm in the .^.hbuddh. whs ip tiw 
Svi,y.u..hI.H .wSelf heinjt. In AvtileWteivw, ,*w 
Rriksfiier. In Hs Helper, and the Hft,,l,i. 

>^tv„ K^wrnlly. who are new fsliy <h,velo,>,d. 

tr '^""S'whflrw achiKil fhew 

Kir.|h, the trnn muM.I) «pIo«, "the imrt, 

Ol H« ^hllbypp. VpvirpihM. ra^iipatB, nfli! orhif 
pWJ^hiiial,fI,o.i(, «n<l rrJlKinTM <lr,i«nin.tl...ui 
o[ Dria..n»n[r r- «nnr to the 

l>wtrine, Aitafl. no,I tj„ a'driw 
rhara tOistniir of l>fw(piin,j^ Uld the Uk, tif 
PO^ o( iliepe Jf^fninn pertlnnnUy r«nnrt»t 

ii.il T"* ^ 

TIw .|«,rt.ienro of Mahij^ne Bsddhiem i. now 

hy ihc influx,, of iliTTt mndu dq^ifinAoT 
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4d£ti ix P'flin-lfl Eftwsj * wd TAra, Hi* SAVtour. 
Niotjtiiw ibft cqunlun^tfi rtf Av*iokin^' 

VAT*, i^Yina ru» to tlio ^rioff'aj ar hynma " 
way iiUfc™rtuA<>J frail Hwm* wliidi im ilflvotad 
to tlirt YftnrttfatSon of VMii^u ur to tb® 

JAdroHfj tntoiufi»d %o pniipai kii a nut-alirll^* 

v'arjoua doctrinvtii bof dflUfranjlbiu to nurra oniii.. 

hrtly fomiLiljftp that iPt miwitnai i to tb^' 
faniuM, booku oE rlt« '‘wortli cofwiiiiwRtion iwi a 
tfwtlcnoay of the comlilist^ mtatal ilociKlr-aw Ln 
All Hilii Li Ssotwiui Hlnduiiiin. and 
Mr. Kitflmaii chrowii out Hie i™ful hint Hiat e 1» 
Wflrrt uj»d * hpf bMt mraTw cE amaJ- 
Ijftinailiig [MohAyAiui] Riid-nd™ with lli^ «ia3a- 
cfwi of mujirda.'’ to may tw uddotl 

that bi ItaHa thoy wetr ocianlly m rraating 

a iiAUim twtwwii pHtloaophir HppalnL™ ftntt thu 
pFrtV Ql^t lilinnSa wonhip iw»J Atiimiuni -af th* 
[itiblici 

Following aa hia digciaft^irtrt of Hudjlhinrn Sa 
ifectabiiton, Mr. yarlltiaA hM a ts«'(uI tihaptw. 
uii thn Ecintual laHurO^rinira Butlilhifffirt Mid CllTia- 
lianity^ u/lifr n reviow nf hi* autiioritkOB, Tiih 
tj wiih rfoi-th tlw pvruMl of lhcw3 wlia tfl 
atLicly thrt da^'olf^pi^ant of ilia fiili^SoiiU iitf$a4 ol 
tbo Aryaiii ** vBLnot^'' ■tpf laankluiL ^'htra 

hagiv^ Ufl an «iiiiilJyinS.Y«tiiai^chapt« oatndi^^^ 

Ejilaraturi^ in gi-i^rral and Ita jullonaia Oil tho- 

ihoui^ltt ot ll>a world* mpp?oially oa the Etitopooii 
thought. In tla* mflUnr may not a imj^tfliioa 
1 would throw out bo worth fdlOwiiig up ^ Namr- 
[y, that Aftor aH flaid And ctoao, til* European 
and tl*ft Aryan " PiYiaaii and Lndian afo thr-rn 
■alvoi tho fffuilt Cf ihc pUydoal well EUS iho 
naintal davatopranit nf one ami tla* *aaie fuadA 
mantaJ eariaty of ixiontiatU And doe* nal this 
fftai AftWH.i n t Eoc nutcfl ihal Mr- XarmioJi hJia 

obiOlwcfl T 

Aftof flOin* romrttfert an ilio itady of Indian 
r#iiAraturo ia wont ye«*p Mr. fforLfnjm winds up 
luj neefid volnma wUli a diaeujuyoa of ita f^htono^ 
logy. Bq d«» Mt oppenr to llnnk tliAt wo have 
(Jimo far towasrH* ert-tlLofE tliii oDnlontioiBi moltiw. 
I am WJ& aur» that 1 alt^ethisr Jflro* with him 

ihYA. Every day thn intiidy ii na the 

pwfiTO of thS* Journal, for on* among inany^ afford 
evidnic*. 

I bAve ihua hfioHy gonn throufih thu x alunbJo 
bootp b ut r think r have said onoimH show Jiow 
VBluAhro it Ifr Kid I eon da no hattnf then expro® 
a Loprt that ii will mt^ve the attecition it doer- 
vi* f»m iliA Indfon UjnTeceidoe. 

A. TKUrix. 


A4vtiE>T HiSYonY or Tint I>iscoa« iit U. 

Jo’nvKAtTrOxrnfL-EinL tTHulai^ by V. ft. 

^w.t>tiKJiMU. PiiuiirTAii. pp* 11+- Fan^U- 

churryp llhhf. 

ThU ii A uiuiAlation Into EngUali of n wdJ known 
work of Frofeaaor JouvoaurlKibretiJi by bin ml. 
loAgm?, priifnmar ^wamliiAd^ DikjhilaTp, who i* 
hLtrtjnLf favour ably known lor ln» works ou Ar+ 
ohiivcluro »nd leonojgrrtiihyip Thcro i* no IndoTCp 
iinfortunAtely, hut from the Conitmts hel ocm 
thal tb* book toliiw tN from A*Akfh XhkrArp]* 
and the Ifatavihfinn KingSi thrat^h and 

PaIIavaa, to Lhe Dynaitieu of tho Cerntrol, Wfr^i - 
irn urn) Kiujtnnj rhwnAit, end thoa* ol the KanA- 
r€»i* disirictai. So it » comprohoneiTO «nou»h 
and ^.Tnbrnroi" lanny controvonsirtl point a- Thn 
[a*ridd covered ia between AiMta and FulikAflin 
li, if. froni 2Al TJ. -0, toA«ti« mo, AJid I nm glad 
in flca that Auciftnl Iniiln ti looked upon m onditt]^ 
with ihr ueviHitboopitury heeaiua 1 have 

eelf, ill n work dnahtig with thn outlines of his¬ 
tory in Iniiln m a whoio, looked m lha middle of 

tiu!. toightii gpniury ou the iitiul af nnniont InAtoryi 

icihLing tbrt Mrtdbrtve] period to extonii from that 
time to ihn camminiei^Jiivnt of ibo eixieontli 
eentnr;^. T nnle ihia, heoaiififl I abnfirVB Hi At 
even 'rt'di known wrUera are in^liiied to cull tho 
fourteenth eviilnry Anoicnl Hivtory in Imlia- 
Tim pOftitlnn of thn DrtoOAn betwoim th* North and 
South djht Axron tlie FeniDmUa m^ea the itudy 

Cpf itA nniials aiwil^'a ImpAflUlt. 

Adverting to the fa?t Uiat AA^ku^a nqly expe¬ 
dition, into ilm fle<Hiazi wa^ that to Knlinga, the 
very pvrtineot quovtion i« tuked t how did M^ikn 
then rome to be in poowEwiieii nf tUn wholo Dt^on t 
Thio tA an^wmd by two luppoidtiAniL Either 
Jl WAS Already In the poeewion o( Ibe Mnuryu, 
or it nuhmitknl ijubifly on hanring pf thft ilnbign 
in KAlirtfia, which in hie recellevtion wore lo hor¬ 
rible that the memory at ihetn nffeekMl all 

his life- 

^~lih r^Ofil to the impOftafit king KhiLrAVal* 
of Kalingo, the date 170 a. c. li fixed for th* enm- 
menoomnnt of bJa reinu on groumiA ihut cany 
mu^b Weight. 

Tb* early ^l,iaviliaTiii Kiugi are l«keii to have 
oiiititnd ffnni tho l 4 mi> of EhArovola Ui abmil 00 
Bi €L Th^* datftA aro important and throw light 
on tlia diflicult nbrnnolc^ el Hria aneient [u^ind. 

Of tJm k^ka* tb*r* arn Mm* mnit tntEtrwUng 

reiOArk* OH NAhapAllA^ Or fAlbrtf ** tho NahapiA« 

BAf,*' end the coiaage beuing tbnt najnai The 
remnrk that coinage born that name long aftse 
N&hapkna or the NubapHnae bad ccNuod Le #xhl 
IB IP cnnvqjiaDcu wilb mueb thiH hm9 bappenad in 
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Indfp «i im>[lfirn Wit-iiwi thi? nimt ol 

ShAh ^.ItuQi ea tliD fidLiuign pf Ew Inil^A 
Cg £1^1 any. 

ThAjrrr U nlqng icctfoa cn CMahtAna thff MaTiAk- 
fthatTApA, *' faitnrica- ijf tha ^Uui Hrft," which il WflU 
wf^rtli ch>ta Atlld/. Ffidisa^r Dubri^uil b quiH' iiffO 
IIial ^nu the ftaun^Wi Add <ip tlul pnMUirtj> 
Uon. rlAtcv hi« accftiiifoti id —^ii 

ifn|af^uit ddnAfElcrraligii ua jr^gATfLi ^^yniTAl Iiidiu 
hiAt^ry. I'hil JAadji liitti Up a iuetaUv^Q chrofi^D^]!' 
q¥ the Inin £tai«viLbJUliBii Irnni 0 ckUlamipuiTu to 
divadimAn Mill VijayA ^iitmkiirdj aa betwenii 
it^ mid A,B. ISO* rntlicFt vArlior ttian tiiiud. 

t'rolAfljidr ihtm boldly lAdcJe* ilm fiitw, 

tUm oT " tlw E^aIIa^a MyAUvy/* Ecp^uimtly 
furring to liiD former bi»kp TA#- 
diifmiHm tho theory that Uw^ wcfo FahUvAA (?«- 
thlonit} who itrayKl iam ilio Edatorn Ihicean in 
Ihc^thitil oontiuy, ivcid %9 of niiinlon that they un-ns 
tt^ljy A local fAinlly thni niac to rminimcA in fltH 
A^if. 0n tho break ti|i of th« power nf ttHi |iA.tuvJi. 
hnruw. Thia «|^od nl rotudkif^aJile 
Aud iher^ fa jnnoEii Ut any for aurh o theofy#, ao 
tiuitbU i4Et<ir lomA orljijiiiAl olt'w^rt-Ailaiiii on tUo 
fjiJil of Sniqiuilrili c#upt& into %hp tVacejUl, trM^h he 
plHCCfl In A..D.„ ni!^ 5 -?ll 40 the Frefna^r ^on- on to tbo 
alorjr of ihijw Arch (liaturb^n of the peac-j.-^ ot the 
liSdutht thcvPollftvom.fFom SlO lo UI O, wliieh Utin^^ 
him to hU LiinJt of hia j^iijLRTid ^liwloc^-, 

TortiSng to the Cirntml Ihiecaa. oinf^ fiEida ihn 
VitkiiakiiA clAA«(»d ab a Biso«*n Dycuuty for the 
ivhrplo of the ilfth oenttiry^ whon It in r1 aimed 

hint In the liintoTA- of thd JJocCLAa the Jlfth 
ticntary U the ciTiiikiry'of llip VAkA tAkAA ^* All iliii 
14 prActioally ow- 

Tu the v^’eitrrn I>uccAn thft Ofit to oooie malvt 
di^OHion are Abhlru of the third Oi^titiuy, 
nnri thi'n the Traikutaji nf tlm fifth cmiury* who 
B/a diffen^ntintod Ertim the w«13 knovn KelAtdi^iria 
ir«f Cl:beiii of the eiith eoniw^-p who irk turn lubi dhi^ 
Appemvihy ^tOherore Mtbe Chilukhye. 

In the EAatefn Boccon nro taken in irtwwsaion 
i]ftc' TkAhvllkts of the third oonltoy ; tho llrihnf- 
pluiliynnAri of Kudikiik, whieh IwU tbo rrofcdfior 
t'r Hiitne iateraiing hlcniiHcAUoiifl nf TtoJeniaie 
; tbfll^jUiinkAyiuiAiL oE Vtvgl lb thafonnh 
lUtd fifth C«HLUfilS*; llw ViillJjukltgJilli who Bun. 
ctwiod thddi: anji tlw Kin^ ot K«]iive~ rrom ijj. 
310 ntitit *.htv<tr jwrtr* willed tmi in fHK» hy Puli- 
Ic^KD lip th* CMlukhya. 

Of Uio impmtAnt Knimroiir pynavtie^ thrro 
It A gttlMialoi^y u( the KsdAmhAA hrm 340 to SOS 
OELwnrdA. Tharo U aIho a ducmalon of thntr of 
I he tiiiTu^iui nTid M to whn they wisrc, with n niifo* 
noloi^ from 4ft0 te 7SS and nnutirdAt and a lilt. 


tory dnwn to Oat eeil, Ai p. 110 ia an import- 
nnfc tya^hrmiiiAtion of iHo Oynastiet of ibe Deew 
eon from Xh# volnme winiii up wSrh 

a eh/fmolDgj- of the Wovtem ChAlLikhyne imtil 
Pulik^in IT Iwain^ uf tbo whole Prior on 

in 610 , to fmll biDwIf tn the end in bnitJtt In fi-ii- 
IVorrMoT Diihrcofi hvm produHd ah cutcvIleik^ 
hook A£ul nor I hut all rtnclenld of Elut ImMn hit. 
iipiy thoufd fftucly, ^pveii If thfiy he ui^perta, 

C* TfiAm. 


Li roRMATten um la MAminmi r^n 

JXius HLOitK, dimtmi d'^adra i l^fcok dea 
hautet ifrtuElea. Bih3iiitb4qu« dt* I'^hJa dta 
htkuuim kS^tudfit. Cliain(dt,„, p*n*, iftefi, 

HYl, -Idi S5 fr. 

The pubbeaiioti of ilu* hcoknmHct ati r^RK-h in 
thp hitforir'aJ gtiuly of thiii moiinrn Fodiaii Inngtingra, 
It ft the Brai full account oi thn eir-idtuioji of an 
Indo-ar^-in UnguAgv to bo written by a jindL-ued 
wtiFileTit of iiinBiiijitN:a. Dr* B?i.^rh Im* Him aniltority 
tmlonging to thi Pan* fkhool oniDtruudk' Hlonef^, 
which owM ao nun^h ty tlio genliLi of MeUkf. 

In Engl And. ihou^ Wpr TTia,y |ivrhA|M clhlni it ft* 
the ortnxjinl hoitio d| th# aclnnne^ hTigiii^t^ii htiif 
hewi AO orglotiEM at all entr uiui-ardtie^ iTmt few 
^if tlko workfl on modem likilinn fenyiui^oe WTiir^-n 
to Etu^Ujih dimphiy A tbon^ugh kjiowlod^e of ImgniA- 
tie piiciciiplen. Tlie mnsn? hoH* pood of fnille and 
fruliiui unJvergrtiftd i tt hi inm hewever. ihit at 
CAJeiicift a dDicrmined idtempe U Mng mHil^ to 
faiind e school of Ihii^uiMl it' Kianc#. from wdiirh 
rouch may bo hoped in ilw fuliieo for tlia Bludy 
of loiliiui languDSOA. 

In thii fact liem tTic grcwl valoe of Dr, Ilkirji'H 
inLri:Hhictien, which pnpQnm ptmentliy the thief 
pfT^^hh'fiW of Indian Impiujitk higfory^ Ii im th* 
hooklo whieh far Hit' irret^nt all RtndenU rmwi 
turn tar nn-gtroction^ ihMotoiv TvadiKy hocauftn jhn 
ilrv^iepmcDt of aZi 1I14- tmto^nryim lanpiiagfi* hna 
run on tile lanie ^iieral Ikkra. Ah Dth Bloch 
himaeJf aaya 2 *Fiiirp ITiijrtoirff dn i'nne qiJeh 
ooniitie d'€Mn Im mamthe^ par Mirornple, 

rnvii^i done eaaentialiainont k EOErntter "roTiT ir rnt 
lift altiinitiniiR an miEri de rhIfitoLra fMir fo 

ayntumn lingniiliqii# <lu ftAiiAknt onl alwotl k la 
cinuEitiitioEi d«i itkvora dialeetaB ehi moyrm.indn M 
d'Abonlw eniuite eotte Uc^ moth’mo 
vile mfTne ' 

ThtH introiluciiMm ii followed by n <iMa£!i<d 
expoaitjon of thi» devMlnpnEvnt of the ^fiihlle hicfian 
(Pr^rit) ancnEla from die PrimitivA Indirtn 
(liiJuJcrltH, and of tlie Marathi from thi- XtkSdb 
IndiiiEi fpp. 43 176% Pa^ 177 fiktf deni with thia 
hlfltory of the foitnA^ anti posaji 263-1174 with thn 
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construction of the sentence. In these depart¬ 
ments more than m any other further immediate 
research is required. The general outUnea of 
Indian phonology are now known, and can be 
clearly grasped from Dr. Bloch's book ; but the 
history of many of the forms still remains dark. 
Only from study of the early mediffival litemture of 
India can we hope to gain more certain knowledge 
of the many new forms, the postpositions, 

the use of which has so profoundly modided the 
appeaTaaca of the Indian languages. In this 
connection a great loss has been sustained through 
the untimely death of Dr. Tessitori : for bis 
researches into the early literature of Hajputana 
were just such as Dr, Bloch himself siiowa to be 
so necessary. 

Lastly comes the index <pp, 2S5-430). This 
is indeed a first etymological dictionary of Mara^I 
and of the other modem Indo-arj^an languages, 
despite Dr. Bloch's modest disclaimer that it has 
only the appearance of being such. It may be 
true that a * real etymological dictionary would 
require much more minute and careful philological 
research *; but this is a fine beginning, to which 
all Indian linguists will have continual resort. 
Under each Marathi word are given first the con¬ 
nected forms and words in other Indo-aryan 
languages, including Singhalese, Gipsy and the 
Dardtc languages i then, if traceable, the Prakrit, 
Pali or Sanskrit forms. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Bloch will see 
his way to pitblishing an English translation of 
his book. Without that it would seem impossible 


or penultimate, and refers all cliffereneo in treat¬ 
ment of vowels to their position in the word 
independent of any question of accent.l But 
Dr. Bloch himself presses most urgently the need 
for more and more research into the individual 
languages and dialects before an accurate picture 
of the evolution of the whole can be given. I venture 
hero a few observations, which chiefly a small 
knowledge of Nepali enables me to make. 

P. 19 1. 2 ab infra. Nepiili may bo added to 
Beng^f aad Oriya as a language in which the 
aibilant is i not s. 

P. 27 1. 6 ab infra. The e 6 resulting from Middle 
Indian ai ati, in Gujarati at least, are open sounds^ 
clearly distinguishable from the corresponding close 
vowels resulting from Sanskrit e ai, d o«. Tho same 
open simple vowel in place of the diphthong is 
heard in the Hind^tnni of the Deflu District: c. g,, 
hg bithd txom ha i baitha. See Sir Ashutoah Mukerji 
Memorial Volmiee Orientalkt. Turner, c ami o 
in Gajardii and the literature there quoted, 

P. 33 J . 20 ab infra. Nepali shows the same 
tendency to pronounce initial e - d - as ye- and wd- 
or e, g., yd* or eh * ono ’ ydtu ‘ one < genfn 
tntjrWdnu or orhldnu * descend" I ha ve lieanl, 
the name Ogilme regularly repeated as Wdgalhi by 
Gurklias. 

P. 54 1.20 (a, corrected). It ecciiw to me doubtful 
whether Dr, Bloch is right in adding Nepati to tlie 
languages in which final vowels have not disappear¬ 
ed. On the contrary it would seem as a whole to 
have gone further than other Indo-aryan languages 
in reducing tho quantity of final longa derived from 


for it to attain the wide circulation in India that ' Mid. Indian diphthongs or vowel groups. Hence 
" ” " ’ " " " ’ ’ ' forma which appear to retain Mid, Indian final 

vowels, such as the infinitive in -an or -no beside 
-no, or words like aju (adya) (aba etc., are in reality 
I cases of further shortening of a Modem Indimj long 
' vowel. -Ha < «o < -nakaytt ; cf. t<t ,thBn’ ktUa 
‘ whither', 6 iAdna ‘early’ beside (d kata bikZna ;-uu 

< * -naS <uoiom;aj« < •ajoef. hijo ‘yesterday’; 
tafci< *1060 cf. iatd ttta (tn. Normally Mid. Indian 
final vowels disappear: e j., hat <haltho bij<vidy,u. 

P. 132 1 . H, la Dr. Bloch right in saying that 
the li of baisng (tipavikati) represents the stage 
*>ibwiaaU with apocope of « - occurring before the 
next stage ♦ucnvisnti (attested by Pali uvitiha- 

< •ucai'iStAo- and Armenian Gipsy wes-) was 
reached! The normal development of -p-j in this 


it should: for the ludirfcu student has already to 
face tho difficultios of learning one foreign language* 
The University of Calcutta might well undertake 
suoh a publication as a sign of its real interest 
in linguistic science r for at present the teacher 
of Indian linguistics, however good his intentions 
or his qualifications, has no books to which ho can 
refer the Indian student unable to read French 
or QermaD. 

'Diero are of course gome points in Dr. Bloch's 
account of the history both of sounds and of forms 
with which all cannot agree, most notably perhaps 
tho question as to what part accent has played 
in the development of the sounds* Dr* Bloch 
denies any action of a stress accent, either initial 


1 I should like to tatethm opportunity of apologising for tho premature appearance of my article 
The Indo ffem.nK accent tn JSAS., me, in which Dr. Bloch’s theory is criticised. kS 

was kind enough to send m advance a copy of the first part of this book, which appeared undeT^- 
form of a thesw m 1914, The contusion and interference with maiis due to active irrice dnrinJ 
war led me to suppose wrongly that his book had already been published when mv article an^l. 
1916. I had no idea I was referring to a work most unfortunately destined not to appear tifi mof 
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tK»«itioci mmi to btr r. M. upon 

M> iTir; upoflAand- M. : upa*kat^* 

Gl^. t4Hr0 * Fnirututfr'; tiprijplinl-Guj» rdSvK 
irmiTi fi ^^ F^ov AIj i^dJtAA^ Odj^^ i^nAANctir 

ujutMora -J**rti* t« bet^, 4 better d^^rivtliia^ll . 
Uioji qvd^Anru^ j|iijj,-^Micd hy Dr. Tbeivv 

f^rtcEi with iirfl by fonc* with 

^ in I bo £)”- KireIi "hut'^ S. fesfAArt 

,flock/ iJwiif . It »nip«irj to m^^ mow lifcfily 

thAt-fi- io tlii« p4HtEioa t-HJUi» imiforn^y 
br-for* iho Lou o( tbo pr^codiog vqthjI 1;atpn|fhi 
into thPiaitiK^ ptmiitmunod tbnl thLuT-tcmaiiipdiA | 
i hfrr-lAnguAgcft, but ia dOTmnon wil ti Rrigittulfy mitutJ 
r»-b«»3wh"m ttiy i^^Ungungn*- In thi-tMii* II. bait\~4 
Gujk blAvH liiu. friAshiU l^inj. Ilnr. Ciijwy- 

r taiiM ho orirwi4ciwl i-^outlilDfi IniLbiti luiil 
wold* of k period iubeaq^ient to the rliHoip? r- h- > in 
thh ^ languages^ Armraiiua Qi|^«y in ihi^ Ofily Iu3 - 
whir<li pn^iii«rvnvi^in thlji word. Doct ihi* rop- | 
raMiLt apacijfdfi or ronaii f InNupoi. ba^n |i«tTA£t) 
hej c ompiloicly oiutoil ihc durivntntw of upoioii^ i 
tn L^voetnitw 'to aib'^ iff. aJao- the 0ont4unmMiou in 
^ burej boude nnd A d tnil kr 

explnaatioD ttrnmt be «Lviiii of M. Gtij. W lopil bciulv 

Hi bi Oipny 

P, Ii84 1. [L Dr. BIotH i# wnjrig in Wfcyuig that 
K»pa| d 4 -fTlffotltiatl^l| Din nmg. abUquo from tin? 
cLtirci -isaan ; t. U- hJf - Ml k. bt the plar»l liuiwr'^f r 
thntv 11 tbflcEout iaiinii when the plurikl itlLx Anru ti 
nrkt aged ; #>^r, 4ui MJ ^tvo hinda ' : dui Adio U. 

P- ISB 1. the bleUpTy of ihn uomkutm 
cuuculino la-o- in SefiAl- hugj^itJ Hus poceibility 
though pcrhfifw not the prolsnluEity* oi nnolher ck- 
ptnnaDno nf M.-d, wliJfh Dr. Bloc^h cunMideiw *i 
1 cantrartion of -ott K. -bi NefiMj thii -nS ^o« 
TcgoUrly ^peeamse -o. Btiir the -* [inmiiiati.Vp 
h in tact in jironm of ijoirig difl|ilac*d by —3, taken 
v%'vT fnim the obtli^ue —n C ^ ^ rttdywj or from 
the vaiy' Irequant um of tho hnaojifle plaimL— | 
f < bi iha vety coromon Adjectival 

oitding-i < -yA thin Kdhfitltution lia* irgulnrLy 
takcb plae #4 -ye < — ioA aover bcihfi now found 
except in Uie of the poet partkcipk aervmg 

114 A Unit* veeb-^ 

P. EOO I. I Jlah inJrn. 'Hio K. iMl 'in^ at* uned 
with iHtBoniiihould be added bg iho M. lAr. 

Pp Z02. !.»IS pb infta. AihlN o* ko ^for. DU 
accounii of ^beakUs fSi * io^ for'* 

F. SOEL 1« LS. if it ia aappoand that tha piiB 
partTcipIn ntco- tna uud u ft fubiHintive and not u 
an adJiKUyCi the fa^'t lliat lin ^arirht doaDcndaiilli \ 
appaam ai a pojitpoiiUon in iliHereiir »vea mke^ 
aO di^ndtyi aLnee than nita—VDiild be tbaaqui- 
Tulant of Id NrpiH] ibe pant partlcipli 

«ppiiara to luTa b*co» a auhirtaatiw^ Thu 


explHifu Dia regular fpriu uf the fiaBt participle in 
■fIiHi An lenihbd lo Unt ortgiual partivijilo j 
imrfito:=hatdi^ done or hintig bam donCp lit,= 
bcloPginE to lir haTiDg fioiuetliiug eJuoo 

^ And Dui luui nf llie partlcEpIn in 

pbnjiM Ilka pcfO li=L}f having clone thua. 
On p. Dr« Bkioh dnwi attention to the 
iame ovo in Mnrii^i^ Tl Jiiay \h} flirtI ktf nofitnAl 
dmt in Dhi PvriviiiitaiyavadADakathh^ a SauAkrir 
Ehiddhitt taxE from Kepnbthe putt partictpki 
fnqucDify eniplgiyod oe a auLeitnEUive« 

IV SOfl I, flnb inirat Add K lyd 'that' obl.i far 
or liJ iD^loand Guj^J. !7ViS owu Ita p to ibi 
iiifliieuce of yd 

SIS 1. IT ah infra. N. mn T ihoQgb wtittiFn 
9ir0p.la La variably prunnunped wilh naaaliBaUoa 
It ia derived fiithfiir fta an UOaofieDled WDlvi fjnenD MkjM 

I < *npny*^o) or wui formed ab^eih on iJbe analog^' of 

< rhpi timphitiee like iriAAniijk r mol: md. Or^ 

iMtly; |L may reppcacnt directly Skt. mutA, giml' 
lady id ^thou ' beaidB en^batie lot 

r*iil7 ]. 1. The raduotioii of iUd. Indum 
iD^y- or leroioonniio havie Irton moaLcoimiron to 
.\r flliiijnlg adhi tPiiclio] $ Si )p anil it raiiat bo nnticod 
iloic Il ia in Uriya we dad tracea of the dovotop- 

cneiiu now: a.g., pud it wouM 

epponr to be the umc procoH wbicti Inn 
lwiln^ed Mid. Indeno /iM td TSU -/A- Fkt. -^A> ae 
■opii in a few modem Indian wefii:l* lika i^r/A 
^Inpfoay* < Pki, M^MrPaTi 
P. \m 3* The Na[Ai] ending of Die Srd 
plnrp pKB. -on can be ^^iplainod regularly na -fmli 
>-FinBl^'^n (without cdinpcnaatDi'y icngxbiining aa 
the eyliable ia imacceuied}. Cf. cin heakli cM 
(cow</r,t“)t iiwi bflitde dp on beiAkkr d/ 

* (aA^n^). The 3rd phtr. tiaiK-eativo -an la proliably 
Irem -3 d {b rpflidarly beconsea w bcfowia tinaal) with 
o inatcftil of n after Die Sid aiufi- -di wham 3 pcema 
to be iTuni -on > -niw (Dm fiiutl a *■ ohacun). 

P, i3fl 1. 13 ah infra- N. *iiA is raify uiedln 
the imlJefaDvo. 

IV £4l I. ITv It ihoulil balloted that thn io- 
called twtuf* in -f3 fj/Kopil: ia not lued ^ o tbapla 
fyruTo. UiE aJiTsoit alwajn aa implying neocaail-y 
or wiO^ The aimpTe fulum la the leru» forined 
’ by the mfiRltiT# in -fw p\m ofcu or lii cohuattod 
fenp- E or earcAssha wilt do ; ffwio 

=]» dull do¬ 


ll. L. 'Pr»Kmi 
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THE HESTORY QFTllE mXEl KINGS OF AmvON-AGAK* 

B-r LIHtT.-CDLOJJTiLT. \\\ HAlO,0.e^L. 0Jf-G., aUJ2. 

p. 7i.) 

LXT,—As ACOOVST <*r rms T*LeATl£ HBTiVEeS lllBiUilll Qlftil Slllu .VNO Fll79A15f NliSiSt 
Smtl aCOASDtX<i TBK UAPTFUR of Ot?LtUBOA A3n> HfOAK. 

A.D. WJiititthft iiinao of Ifu^tilu tshflh.’* eontjuiwtit anti iliv rwcooni ♦>! Uii* 

luiBUty aniiy tvtw jfpMftd abroad, Ibruliitu Qiitli SbUi floncpiwd the dciiiro uf entering iiittt 
All hIUuik'l' with him htvl stBt MiiitnfLl trfhfftcWftf dieiw, wliiuhiid noctiwil in thf 

I>AtiAii AM n iliiiluitiul aiul to Aliinttcrmgor, to conehide * treaty. 13!“" 

nrrivul at Al;iiUMitW}(Ar wwl wn;* rcocived hy the king, anti in. a Fkort tiiue' miece«*ed in 
conolntling « treaty* hy tlio tenns ol wlitrti (hrAhlm Qotb Slt^j wa». to in wt Hntuiiji Xisaiu 
HhaL uiid tho two kinp nere then to (taptiirc iioth Gtilbnrga itod Bldor. CJnlharga wa® 
tu hunttAckenl first, Hwl the Inrtresw and Jill the dLjlriclO Uopcnclont on St were to he hiinrltsl 
over to JlttAnln NirAnt .SIiiLlip anil the iwoltinga wore iicitl tO uttook Btdnr wtilch, with 
depcndenclea. wae to br hniuliHl nvar to Thr^hirn Qutb After tliO conoluidon oi tide 

treaty, Qiisini wiuiiont with Hn^tafft Hituhliii Qu^b !£hdh, anil it WHsagrrt^l 

tlLil the two kingBHbouJd march from Ifacir cnyitala and ^diould meet before GuUiarg:i, 
HuTOin NijiAiu f<buli Lliuuasscuiblvd lud army etui tiiiutdiod on Gulborga IhrSdiini Qatb 
Shiib ntso marchil with hi& itriiiy Erum hU mpStnl nncl mot Biisain Nljt&itk SbAli arid tl»i> 
Army oJ AWwlnngnr •♦HoTe Gnibarga, which kirtrcifrt the two annkw ilicii BnirtinmJrd 
Olid bcidoged 

The fort of OulhOtgAp oltbnugfi built on the plain, is yet very Htmng, nivd in luu-ruiiurled 
by adcop Atvi bmarl ditch lull of water. It b eo oonstnicted that the wolb cannot bo dnnuiged 
bv nrtillcry. for the gmund nt the top of the counterKsnrp ol the rSitch riwv so higli Uiat ali 
shot fly above the wnlb, w'hife tin? depth of the ditch and the fact chat it is always fnli ft 
water prevent nintiing, 

HwHttiji NliUm Shhh, having encamped below the loitir*®, directed hie aitention to 
the best means of capturing it. He onlcrcd RUmtlibii" ^nd M.^ho Rfim, who were in charge 
of the nrliilory* t*> P“»'' kcavy siege guns forward to the edge nf the dimh ami batter the 
walls* in nrtk-e that » practicable breach might bo made for the attacking force, llOini 
gjau and MAdho RAm carried out ihcau onlore and the rrwt of lh« army puMhed lorwoM llie 
irt-ituhea to the edge of the ditch. The gomBoii, who hod confidence in ihc xtrength 
of the fortressi were in no way daunted, and diowed a most determined fTnnt to the 
bedegen, fighting moat obstinately. 

While these cnla were taking place, the Sung unJcrctS tile Sayyid ^^biiti IJaMt) 'Injfi, 
wito was one of the moet famous anilr,ii of the otiny, Ghazanfar fgiAn, Daulat |3lSui. XisAm 
hfivott Ha^dhui and others to attook thefonrotxr, and, alter capturing it, to lianii it 
over tu the offlct‘ra O'! IhrAhim Qnth f^Ah. These timirt, with the whole onay which they 
led, bedoged Oulbarga for a month, iluring whidi period the defence wna iiiuiit stewdfioit ly 
mninUdneil and tlio siej^ mO"t vigoronslt" presswi. Tlie widSa were, however, at length 
breoohed, and the truope advanced to xtorin tlic place. They were lacft hy the defcnrlerc, 
luiil a most dctonnineil anil bloody light took plnoe. In which Farnng HiAiv, Ashtaf 
gba.n , and ^urahid ^&o wore slatn. The fighting before the fortress and in the brcachvx 
timitlnuiid not only ihrouglmiit the day, hut for a whole month more. At tcngih ibc 
garrison wore Ktlncnnl to great straits and, having no mutv stccnglh to fight, wnt a 
DCDgor to *Adll Sbhii setting forth their deBpemte oircnmiitanoes. Ihrihfm 'Adii ^hoh 
wOH himself nnable to contend with Husain Ni«Am ShAh and sent to Ram RAj, ruler «,| 
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Trijuvacuipar, lb*t ho miS htxtd by^iiKAiiiKij^iii BhAh Jinti IhrAliiin Qnb 

Fh^hf wli^> Vitiate Gi)Jlj4ifg<^p (itwl ft^kitig for hrlp^ Saflft>thivnr6yrt^ teljiim Otl tllO 

cLajm whi^bhi)SrArly pT^tc^tlOiiof IbrAblfii QucH^liaiibnilgivf^M hiiTi nix 1 b?lLbIiiL^$t gratlttide, 
wroTii- (I letter iti him uiijojjutig Jiuu to bbi lilllnricf^ irith Jitij^Aio KigAot ^hAh, And to 

M}^hi from imnu^hig IhrMuin ' and llien out front hit OA|iilalp vritli Jtiit Army, 

for GiilbAmA, Tlit^li^ttfr and thn mw^ of ffMfl^kSvArAyti’s ApproaeEi runoiied TbrblitiTi Qu|h 
ihv liumu liinf', unH hr At onc6 violated tho s^leiiitL lieiiiy wtUi EiMAtn Jfi|tliii Shah 
uttd left Gutljiirga for TrlingAtia in tluo miadto of ilio Aighl. Thv ti™?! of lilfl fliphf 
brought 111 HiiHiiiii Xj^ni ^hAh irthe nmmhig, And Hmuuji Jti bl- \vrATh> trho^t to bdljcv^e 
dnit QO^Im Brg, ivho had thr agem a ho hud brought about the treaty, ivah i\lm 
ooiicemcd EH Thrlhiiii Qutb Bhah'ri violation of it. Aftor clojiuly t|tu*Htkiiiiiig QO^lin 
li<3 yi>ciiJy blaiiKHl him ti\r IhrAiiiin*a <lefrnJtlon rnuJ orden?tl thaL hi niEf^ to be imprifloned iti 
Purioida. StAiiJAuli IixEyatulWi Xavasip a loatucd aehI acoomplLBhrd tiiati, ivho hnd hi'vn 
intrwlocfd At court by (jadin twk fright nlyhJH {Hitrt}[i^u imprivmmnAiiil: and Bed to iJie 
comir of r.br/dilAk Qutb 2ihi\h. MitiilOiiA ^vVU MAu^nchirufil, ^ho di^linguiiihAd iti a|| 
branches of loaruingp but pArticukrEy hi rJioiork^nos ApiHjlntEil ijciti/,«iid miopal iliu« itho 
ba<f formerly been, xh the aonricc of Molik Batfd and had cntATrd the eervieo of Ahmad- 
lUEjUiar ut the r^ugge^tioii of hiM hue nmjcmty^ as alrei^y descdbiNl. ii OS Appo£dt«{] 

U'hi'fi ibrAhliii gutb Shflh Iwl Ml Gulbarga forhlw eaiiitalp HuAnto NifiSm ShAii per- 
ctiiveii that it woold bo unwitfif m tiirry :iny longer anfl nmrehod Lu Atmmlniigar. Ou iiii» 
nrrivai then?, he aimuiioned Qlnim Beg Itefcro him And COrn polled hioi to rettro to hk own 
knrU, but after a flhort while ho again Iwet wod hh favour upon him and Teappointed bim 
to the puf^t of mtif Aiul phhvd. At time AlaoljlnfL'-litdLyatiinAht rtlymg on a saIa 

oofidiict him by tim king, rotum^ from Tidingatuv ro AhirindnagAf aiieE was again 
Admitted to the royal seniee. 

LXU.—Ak ACCOO^T or tue mauaiaue atrrwEJcs D tifnAf SHin Beoum, UAtToirreB or 
I>\ovi ^Mio SiaH. AND HuaAiJf Suin. 

A-Ti, 1550* When Hu^n Ni^Om ^tdi^ for tho itiOAnu^ already priveu, hod nbandonetl 
lii^ projocti of caiituriziA Gulbarga nmL waik aguin ^atpit on hii* throiic uL Abmnflitagar, It 
occimed lohtiii dial h would be ^und pedmy to opinent and rentm^ Ihr allbinre which had 

til 'Hiiik ivn^uuoi ul tlm ilugv of OuJlunta iiot« aol dIfief mAn^ijitty frnni ihim givcD, by Firi 4 h(»k 
uiit dus watAor Uiv TlittA i Qii^6 cjMpt ibat SayyEd *AH JbhUifm Add 

SMb I da AliU mtgAlnis in IlIjlfiAr* wbeii!* 4 ? lie bud dl«d borom tiw iiiefo opotuKt, and it !■ probabk thiit il 
WD 4 biv ik«th thm Uie iAIm to all^ek B^jlpOr, fiw Um aoocnfoii of Idi «ldc:r tmv AJb wbo wim n 

ltd to ilihtnrtjiiaeui ^Vlf nppniod for oiii to Bad&thivuAyn of VijayBOPEar luid, a^ccrdJftg to tbn 
T■ wmt to VijftyAAiiau Hi lodolf to Bcuk iti 8 d 4 .itAtiJjivBjiyi to lui appral aud nctmlly 

ammrioii Irani hih i^aptal tO rdiQiY {juUmu^, milinit a I 4 Piribira Qnib fibAh to dw td!«?t Eimt 

hv wualrl do w?U lo abandAu Im nJlinnfio with Hbsam KftAm ShAli tJid wtiir? tn cupainl IfadUifuL 
Qaib ^Oi&b bad two good nwMon for pviiks ht to the ndvfm trf JHnIMJiivAffiyii; fWi, im wn* umlof on 
obliBvtiira to hlmfoj Uhj protoatiCH^ to biiii bafaTO ha nMondiKt dio tHrouQ^ uni i#oaad^% HJb 

«oudiraE£i froinic? nutcvbpii with lt» daminiOM of VfJjiywfi.gar and wn* opan ta atlnoh througliont Its 
knffth- AfoordiniT to thm T,M,Q,&^ hp bod bwd tbal youngef broihof ol SndOjdijvaMyii. Imd 

In^'adod biui kkiplom nml wu Uylag waa^ the FAapil 

•^aio diBm from aU other aug}0rifl4^ in wMki^ Unit Jbr&htcn Qn|b HhOb did act piidibnty 

dBMft JiiA BUy, iKit IIL bin SildaBhivarAjB niid *AdiI BliAh 1 ku thn IhhI of ibo tmiJiM nod 

atm^ the u€ but thla Booemni U lielJod Hy Eomin Xi|im mibioqwt) tnuusifiat o| 

Q^iiii Bog nod bj Ihn B|a|irnhoiiALom which lad InA^wtuEUr NSynll to llw to Galoandn^ 
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pxietiHt butTTiien ami- DaryA ^Imid by a marriflige* Hr LlLcr^rofi; Mummnnwl 

hlft Mlvuwra Aiyi took iioims«^l laritli tlic^ni in thw matter. Tliuy ufjplaudril tliu piupn^A^^ 
And >IatilAnA Ali ilflmiidariid R an sent m ar amkiki^lt^r. *ith imiiKwuA awl crojftly 
gilts^ to DAtya'ItuM He ^uo^^dcd [R AftADjc^ji^^ ail alJuiui;ebL-tweuu Huhaiti 
S^ bhik and DutulRt BhiUi Brgum. daUgbl^raf ’TiiiMSIi^k vkinl it li-aa tbat th^ 

purtiu» oliould muQl At tUe %qwu of So Ape wliieb Aftrrwanlji cjil!€!f;l ^InlirAt^biid 

A.D. 1559. Djkrya 'IiiiM Shih 4iiid HunaiuNii&ia SbMi mancbetl lo th-e a|Tpoiii|^ place 
of muebmg; i thisy Dricuiiipf^d on tlie two bihiiksi of iho Hver o( victory anift river BiySTp ami 
the marrijfcgp fe^fLlvitiE^ hk^pn. Tlicre vr&n much drinkukg^ ffaHtmg aT\<| merrim^iajt. and ti% 
liraglb, ilk aik auapicEoiuk houtp tUe morriagr vrAv ci-lebrA-tad ncx-onljng tu Lhu rilmt n( the 
holy lawp aod the o/ntiTr scattered !iirgc:d^ and oUuxiiHl coiigraiuJatiockfi. Alter the ccinFFnri-' 
mat ion of the miuTiagv^ the two kinged mot oiict: toora and then each rutuinecl with great 
pomp to hla oapilaL 

lAlit.—AWEurr of ms Vortuqvehk to nvmii a tnjjtrt Agovi: CaAut, 

Ok ItKVlJA^flJAJB 

A-iJ. lii llio lifih year of the king e mgn^ ah ahi^ord and impo^KibJe idea 

Oitl^^reti thi* heart of the Farawglii of rh*viiunrta.an,d they |wr|KMPil to huilcl a foii Ou the 
flnmmit of the hill of KarJaht on which the lorrl of the fominate conjoRction^ Biirk&a 
N!|^m jihfth n haK now built a fortp which he ha a named JinrhAn l>rng, aa wdl be relatod. 
They ahii pnqioiwcl to build another fortrM-^ fn the pkia belou that hil!. 

When thb reported to Ftiu^ain Shih* he waik wroth ami purposed to tkador- 

balw aboly war ag^kliu^t the polyfbci&t»aiyiidol&tora. In aecardance with iha QuraniE: c-ooinianch 
luul it ia ovidcut ikat il warred not Ihit^i againat iileiAtCra and polytkeLdtHp iho faith 

of the pruphel would ^MXjn be deislroyed, auiL wouhl enltrel^' di^ppeAr. 

Xl^am Hh^ih, with vt view U* root Lug out and entirely aniiiliilatjjkg the FarangiA, 
REiit Runil Khlwi ftnd .\biiiliiiiA Sli^ih Muliammitd U$tid, with a well-Ap|>Qirtted and zealoui^ 
tkrmy aiul aoverAl Kenvy guns, toxmnda llevdanda. 

When the Portuguew heard of the appriuicH of this army ami of the Artillery, they 
teperit-^d Lhem of their design and. esfonshig themfiolrea. uoughi forglveneea, Thuyflent an 
envoy to the tins ^ o^Efirosfl, llii^ogh the Jvgeney of the opdr#> their repcziiaucc and csontri* 
tioiiH wid to promise that they would never agam he guilty of auoh pretfuaiplion, hut would 
he biitlkfiil ^erVAuia of the king, Wlkcn Xis^aiu waa tJiu^i ayprired of the repco- 

iance and ^ubmirainn of the Faranglftp he Uwk pity an llmeu and ordered hia artiiy to retnm 
to AhmadmgArp fn the Hame year Ibrihlm Adil Sh^h L departei:* this life** awip in 

kif gjuipdt la on thw Wan.bi 10" S' Knd ?0' SO' E, 'Thru^Sfricrf allLim^ with Eemr w*.^ a rvpJy 
bfilwrffiii aod VljayuiagAT. 

11R Thki fiAadjog ij not in ihp Tfi^fituftl The nenmnt hm is In sahstaatinl sgrvfiiumt 

widi tAst uf FuAilita {dr but difien couiUfmbb' tnnn ttw I’urtujriiW' v^ictn^ ‘^The govnmOt^ 
flaiirukg to ■MUTQ thci ]3i-nraKJctocy oi Cbnob bavc of kin^ NlcnOHNOi fNi|tm Shihl lo build % fork 

Th? King uot oedy tfdaml tn gmnt hla ivquMk but seissd tbi- vmvList^m iii»Pn^r and urut 9tl^C€4 
ctien le ktuk Apot to flmrt in Itopcvpiabb tnitiwn at thal platv. Tha Fmocnv BfiTTito^ umit 

Alvaro F^m da S4jut.«inAynr vi Oj iijO«no ubips td binnkadn ihn pdrt kiH W- atnwd. wbiata vom Hdii aitcTi On 
tbn snivitl ai IM ftowmor^ with an army of 4.00Q ioidiMr bR^ukn a nuinbor o\ antiv^ tba 

jMmy tbouAht better oE it tuid Ewsd pcaca^ which was ocii^hidcHt oa oomditina thai il^e wuric n# lAp fort 
shvulil not pfMiwi/■—b Clfl, 

l» ^rhia csirtDthi mlsiisl«L thrflhlin'Adll ^ilh I had diad lal* lu l^a? nr wip ia ig^l. bufwfr 
khaaloguaKtuUmrigB. Hhiauu ihdnotwithoutfor fbr^blmhadbveu a Squm 
an^ hfvl flilfld with fluncdi^ nfpoUing thn ShTahii mid u£ ituB Forsl^n^mi Thr am^ was 

l^tfiinrsUy oppoHd to hu luawiua^ Sew auto Zfk 
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accordance with his will and with the concurrence of the army, ‘All *Adil Sh^ ascended 
the throne. 

Immediately after this, according to some accounts, Daiy^a ‘Imad Shah obeyed the 
summons of God, and TufaH® Khan, one of his amirs, who was more powerful than all 
the rest owning to the strength of his army and his high i>opition, became all pow'erful in the 
kingdom of Berar, as will be related hereafter. 

—Ay ACCOITNT OP Tine QUARREL BETWEEJl HuSAIN NiZiM SHaH AND 
SaDaSHIVARaYA.*^ 

A.D. 1660. There ha<l long been quarrels between Ibrahim AdilSh&hl and Sad&shiva* 
r&ya, and Ibrahim’s territories had suffered from the inroads both of Ahmadnagar and of 
Vijayanagarjinany of the forts of Bij&pur being destroyed by the army of Ahmadnagar. 
'Sow that *A1 j ‘Adil Shah had ascended the throne of Bijapur, he began to court the 
friendship of Sadashivaraya and sent him valuable gifts as tribute, so that Sa<lashivar4ya 
began to ignore and violate the treaties into which he had entered with the Nizkm Sh4hi 

i** Thia unusual name is written Tqfa'^ul (‘augury* or * divination') throughout the MS. Ttrf&l 
as it is usually written, means * spittle.' The form in the MS. is probably correct, but I have adopted the 
more usual forzn, partly fewr t>'x>ographical reasons. DaryA ‘ImAd ShAh died in a.d. 1690. 

I In this account of the invasion of the Ahmadnagar kingdom by SadAshivarAya, ‘Ali * Adil ShAb 
I, and IbrAhim Qutb ShAh, Sa^ryid ‘Ali conceals much that is to the discredit of Husain Nii^Am ShAh I, 
especially his bitter humili a tion before the “infidel ** SadAshivarAya. It was to avenge the capture of 
SholApOr and KaliyAni by BurhAn I that ‘Ali ‘Adil ShAh entered into an alliance with SadA&hi\'arAya. 
IbrAhim Qutb ShAh was compelled to join it for the reasons already given in note 36. Husain’s advisers 
strongly urged him to attempt to purchase |)eace by the retrocession of KaliyAni, but he ol^stinately 
refused to listen to the suggestion. The statement tliat “the accursed BhopAl RA! ** had surrendered 
aliyAni is not true. The retrocession of KaL'yAni was the least hiuuiliating of the three conditions which 
Husain was eventually forced to accept. DaryA TmAd ShAh was not yet dead and Husain believed that 
he would be able to persuade him, MubArak II of fOiAndesh, and ‘Ali Barld ShAh of Bfdar to come to his 
assistance. l^iAnjahAn, brother of ‘Ali Barld, was now in the service of DaryA in Berar. He was imder 
the influence of ‘All ‘Adil ShAh, and not only dissuaded DaryA from assisting Husain but invaded the 
latter s dominions with 6,000 horse and foot from Berar. Being utterly defeated by MullA Muhammad 
of NishAbur, he was afraid to return to DarjA TmAd ShAh and entered the service of ‘ AJi ‘Idil ShAh..DaryA 
now made JahAngir HiAn, the Dakanl, his minister, and sent him with an army to the assistance of Husain. 
He marched to the borders of BijApAr and did good serx’ice in cutting off the supplies of the powerful allies. 
Meanwhile, IbrAhim (^tb ShAh began to repent of having joined the confederacy, for he feared that if BijA- 
pAr swallowed Al.imadnagar he would be the next victim, and the conduct of the Hindus in destroying and 
defiling mosques and ravishing Muh a mm adan women was scandalizing ali Muslims. He opened communi- 
cations with the garrison of Ahmadnagar and assisted them greath- by aUowing supplies to pass througli 
his Imes to the fort. At length he served his new allies as he had served Husain before GuJliarga, and 
retired in the mght to his own kingdom, leaving his camp standing. The besiegers were now short of 
aupphes, owing to the activity of JahAngir WiAii, and retired to Asht!, sending an army to reduce Parenda ; 
but Husam was m great distress and was forced to sue for peace, which SadAshivarAya, who was, in fact, 
the leader of the confederacy against him, granted on three conditions, the lestoration of KaliyAni to *Ali 
Adil, the execution of the valiant JahAngir and Husain's personal submission before him, Husain 
accepted these terms, and basely put to death a valiant ally, the servant of a friendly sovereign, to save 
himself and his kingdom. SadAshivarAya was seated on his throne when Husain appeared before him 
and gave Rusam his hand to kiss. Husain humiliated himself, but foolishly insulted the Hindu by calling 
for water and ostenUtioualy washing his hands. SadAshivaraya said,' in Canarese, ‘If he were not 
my guest, the largest port of him that would be left whole would be the tipe of his flngen.* Peace was, 

however, made between them, and Husain deUvered the ko>^ of KaliyAni to SadaahivarAv'a who gave 
them to ‘Ali 'Adn ShAh. See F. ii, 67, 336, B.S. ; 84 ; and r.3/.Qj5. 
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dynasty and to show hostility to Atmadnagar, which line of conduct tended of necessity 
to the ruin of his kingdom. 

‘Ali *Adil Shah in person entered the territory of Vijayanagar and led Sadashivaraya 
astray by means of costly gifts, and he and Sadashivaraya then entered the kingdom of 
Abmadnagar with an army more numerous than the raindrops, and sent a message to 
Ibrahim Qntb Shah, urging him to join them. He vas already beholden to Sadashivaraya 
for the protection afforded to him by the latter in the reign of Jamshld Qutb Shah, and 
therefore considered that he was not at liberty to oppose him. He marched to Telingana 
with his army and joined ‘All ‘Adil Sh&h and Sadashivaraya. The three armies then marched 
through the kingdom of Abmadnagar and the army of Vijayanagar plundered and devastat¬ 
ed the whole country through which it passed. When the news of the approach of these 
armies was brought to Husain Xiz&m Shah by the fugitives from the districts through 
which they had passed, the king summoned his advisers and took counsel w ith them regard¬ 
ing the plan to be adopted. They advised the king, as the army of the enemy largely out¬ 
numbered that of Abmadnagar and w as too strong to be successfully w ithstood, to abandon 
the capital with his army and to remain in the country where he was not likely to be over¬ 
taken, owing to the slowness of the enemy's movements, and where he could amuse himself 
with hunting. They said that this policy should be continued until the rainy season, when, 
ow ing to the rain and the mud, and to the impossibility of obtaining supplies, the enemy 
would not be able to remain in the countrv" and w ould either flee or sue for peace. 

The king, follow ing this advice, placed a garrison of picked men, w ell provided w ith 
artillery and other munitions of war, in the fort of Abmadnagar, and then, w ith the rest of 
his army, crossed the GodAvarl and made Paithanhis headquarters. Immediately after 
his departure, Sadashivaraya arrived at Abmadnagar w ith the army of Vijayanagar and 
encamped before the fortress, and the Hindfls began to plunder the country, to overthrow 
the dwellings of the people, and to persecute the poor among the Muslims. Sadashi\ araya, 
‘Ali ‘Adil Sh4h, and Ibrahim Qutb Shall remained thus for some time at Abmadnagar, 
laying waste all the country round about ; and then the rains broke w ith great violence. 
The mud and mire were so deep that the troops could not mov'e and the elephants began 
to die for want of fodder. Meanwhile, the army of Abmadnagar began to harass the 
enemy by attacking the outskirts of the camp and slaying all whom they found, until none 
dare venture forth. Sadashivaraya then ordered Sadashiva Xaik, one of the chief 
officers of the army of Vijayanagar, to take his troops and harry the country as far as the 
Godavari, slapng all whom he met ; but spies brought information of this design to the 
king. The king sent an army of ‘Iraqi and Wiurasani horsemen under Mavali KbaJi, Sanjar 
gian, Daulat Dastur Wiaii, Vazlr Khan and Satya to intercept the Hindus, and free 

the earth from their foul existence. This force came upon the Hindus near the tow n of 
JAmgaon and, after a determined battle, defeated them. The infi<lels had much difficulty 
in saving their lives by flight, and many horses, arms and standards fell into the hands of 
the army of Islam, who encamped on the battlefield. At this time Iffir Husain, brother of 
Yughrish Wian, arrived and brought new s that the accursed Bhdpal Rai, who had been 
appointed by the king to the command of the fortress of Kaliyani, had surrendered that 
fortress to the enemy. When this new^s w as brought to the king, he decided, in accordance 
wdth the advice of his counsellors, to make peace w ith Sadashivaraya, and sent Maulana 
‘Ali Mazandaranl to Kaliyani in order that he might secure the property of all the king's 
servants and surrender the fort. He also retiurned to Sadfishivaraya the horses and arms 
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which LacI Ihi™ rnpttircd at Jrmiguuu miA recalled the .inwj>Ei tiem Juiug^ui to the royal 
oatnp. Kaliyani was flttncilili.-n.tl lo the nlSccrs of'.Vlt ■Ailil Shfth Aiul SlaltbJiiT*r4jft then 
mired ftoiD the nichthlfourhcKid tif ANadnagat aiul fiirwim ^fiitiiu gliih returned thither, 
and repaircrl the dAiiiage trhlirh hart heen dgjic hy the inDdcJe. jVtulitt flufl tuuc tlm Idni 
deT0ii.tl flpeclal otfenfion to the «ffPii|rthcJiiiHr of the fortresfl of A^adlUiear whiej, wiw 
bwwa a« rnffh i ^Vi^m. and had heen hnill uf hrlok In mud, and he tebullt the forteCM 
of hard stone, and flircii{>thenM tt so that it wan snperlot to any fort on rartb. 

(ro As con/iMi/cd.) 


’iOP.VZ-^TOPASS, 


Br SIR R. C, TEMPLE, 

A DXBCirssion on thiii inte™tinff term took pJaoo in the pages of the Antiquaru 

inim and the snbjpct ban been rettved in tho April number {voL c, pl. lv} of thak 
ioumal JflBti year (1020), Smmral suggestionji hacn from tlmo to tlmo been pub 
forth ufl to the ortgitt of the w^. h«t only two of thewi barn found occeptaiiM with 
Scholars, among a-boui ihcie is still a dlffercrnct? of opinion regoidiog ita dctivatlnn 

With the objoct of setUing this rested qocution, I have coUtsted, in chxonolopoat otdar 
as many rcfenmct!* to, and dcfimtlonn of. tbo term Topai na appear in Auch outhoritha 
oa Ytdo'a Hot^K-Jobaan and the Vi^crtl EhfftuA DieiUmar/f, togntbci with addltbnal 
quotationa cited in the Ceylon Aniiqtiat], and my owu n«t«fl from original rerorda and old 
trnvLlluEfl. The whole nukea an luToniilng seriuo and, to my mind, wstvcii the dif&oulty 
ui thii oiigiii nf thi* fedTim. 

There ran ho Uttlo doubt ibat the word is an early Portugiit-ie corruption, through a form 
tSpa^hf In Malayulani (tlu! Gtirti Indian language tho Portngncao loamtj of the Indian AvbhdAit 
i$kT. dvibMeiil one with iwn language, f.e., a half-breed servant of Europeans; thensa « 
soldier, especially a guuiicr. and among sallon*, a ship's oarvant, a lavatory or bathrunm 
attendant, aud incidentally, on wjftaion, on Uiterpretor. In tJio form topaz, topooa. ihn 
term became differentiated from dubMoM (in tho mouths of ICnropcaim, dubwA) a anp^rior 
native interprelor. and meant always a low-clsw half-b«od. It hu no relation to fdp a cun 
or to lApi, a hat- * ' 




1602. 


1073. 


1673, 


Father Auriqum, writing from Punloall on the 31at Novembor, saya that he 
wjwriBKaffed for wnuj tinuHn tnaldrig oorwet tiwrwbtions pteviniraly madn 
by the Toparss. The* Topaafls hail, moreover, a b«l reputation and were 
cvidtided from the Jesuit CoUege of Gtw. Derimlion o/Tu^i by S. G. P. 
(whoquotwthe original Portuguoso) In Ceylon ^dnfiV/aoiy. r-o(, U. pt.i, p, fig! 
Tho 12tJr ilitto WB saw to McawattI another Champaigns (Sampan) wherein 

TSTm p- 31 (pub. 

ttwHj, (Qurited m BobtonrJ^itm, a. ». Topas,} 

oJlwrriw Cl.™,p,»o, ^ 

T!f' w'kTopBW -Kl 

iwn Maiubar «i CAortwiaiiKlrf, quoted by La™, Peatiqu qf Old Afadrae 1 
^ «- Fortth... sou EogBrt, .Urfsoo T 0 P»M. 

« ■ r'™- «• *« b- o.d,x r.j« L. 

Xopiiififc^ Mufskiclbctu. (In 
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1680. It is resolved and ordered to entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay. Wlieeler, Madras in the Olden Time, I, 121. (In 
Hobson-Jobson.) 

1681. The Dutch at Pohcat taking in all the Topasses and Peons they can get to serve 
them. Pringle, Diary and Consultation Book of Fort SL George, p. 11. 

1686. It is resolved as soon as English soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, and no more entertained, since 
there is little dependance on them. Wheeler, op. cit,, p. 159. (In Hobson - . 
Jobson,) 

1695. Ordered that ... six soldiers Europeans, and six Topasses and 
twenty Peons go for a guard [with the present to the Nawftb’s camp]. 
Consultation at Fort St. George (Madras Records). 

1697. You doe very well in lookeing after the [concemes] of Manuell de Monte 
deceased or any other Topasses. Letters from Fort St. George (Madras 
Records). 

1698. Pag.<^: 44: 12: 2 expended att Fort St. David ... for charges on 
:10 Topaz souldiers and 8 slaves, which the ship [took] in there. Letters 
from Fori Si. George (Madras Records). 

c. 1699. The garrison [at Fort St. George] consists of no more than three Companies 
of fourscore or a hundred men each, and one-third of these Topazes or 
Portuguese Indians, Salmon’s description of Madras, quoted by Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 75. 

1705. Topases, qui sont des gens du pays qu’on eleve et qu’on habille k la Fran^oise, 
lesquels ont este instruits dans la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
noB Missionaires. Luillier, Voyage aux Grandes Indes, pp. 45-46. (In Hobson 
Jobson.) 

1711. The Garrison consists of about 250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or U. 2s. 9d. per 
month, and 200 Topasses, or black Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 
Fanhams per month. Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 14. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 

1717. Midford and his English Serjeant, Hill, were desx)erately wounded and made 
prisoners, together with five Europeans and forty-seven Topasses . . . 
The unfortunate Topasses who had their noses cut off were [afterwards, 22nd 
January 1718] formed into a company of marines, and had their pay aug¬ 
mented to Rs. 5 a month. In this odd way the Bombay Marine Battalion 
appears to have had its origin. Biddulph, Pirates of Malabar, pp. 93, 99. 

1720. Expedition against Gheriah . . . Many of the casualties were caused by 
the bursting of a gun on board the Phram. The explosion fired the gun on 
the opposite side of the deck, which was loaded with grape, and pointing over 
a boat full of Topasses. Biddulph, op. cit., p. 147. 

1727. Some Portuguese [are] called Topasses . . • will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests because they indulge them more in their villany. A 
Hamilton, A new AccourU of the East Indies, ed. 1748,1. 326. 

1740. Number of men thought necessary for the Gunroom Crew—1 Gunner, 

4 Gunner’s Mates, 10 Quarter Gunners, 35 Europeans, 100 Topasses, 1 Syrang, 

2 Tindalls, and 35 Lascars. Consultation at Fort St. George, 30th May. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, II. 295. 
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1743. There are a certain Chnstiao people to be found, in this country of Malabar, 
and throughout the extensive coasts of India, called Topasses, who cannot 
be reckoned as belonging exactly either to the Europeans or the natives, bat 
from {«c) a third class. They are a mired race : some are sprung from 
Portuguese settlers and slaves, whose children have inter-married with the 
blacks : but the greater part are the offspring of enfranchised Portuguese 
slaves. With these we must also reckon freed slaves of all races ; including 

Christian slaves who are chieSy of the Romish persuasion ... 

The name Topas is curious. It is supposed to be derived from two Portu¬ 
guese words (“ thou boy ”) because the Portuguese in early times, having 
taught their language to the slaves bora in their house made use of them as 
interpreters in dealing with the natives, and were in the habit of saying 
Tu Pax faUa aquel or ‘ you boy, say so and so.’ There seems to be a glimpse 
of truth in this account, for they stUl call the oldest and most respected slaves 
‘ Pai 

Others refer this word [to] koepaj [? in English, .Anpai], which in the 
Malabar language signifies a coat; for they wear coat, shirt, and breaches 
(sic), like the Europeans, as likewise a hat, in sign of their freedom, and 
the more wealthy among them wear shoes and stockings, though more 
generoUy they go barefoot . . . But in my opinion the origin of this 

name must not be ascribed to koepaj (“ coat ”) but rather to Poepaj/ 
( interpreter ’); because the race served as interpreters between the 
people of Malabar and Christians; and to this day the same office is 
exercised by many of them and is esteemed a very honourable profeeaion. 
J. C. Visscher, Letters from Malabar, translated by Major Heber Drury, 
quoted in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. V, pt. iv, p. 204. 

1745. Les Portogais et lea autrea Catholiques qu’on nomme Mestioes et Topasses, 
^alement comme les naturels du Pays y viennent sans distinction pour 
assister aux Divine myatdres. Norbert, Memoires Historiquea, H, 31. (In 
HtAson^Jobson. ) 

1747. The Officers . . . report their people . . . could not do more . 

against the force the enemy had, being ... one thousand Europeans, 
besides Topasses. Coffrees, and Seapoys. Consultation at Fort St. David! 
1st March (India Office Becords), 

748. William Barwell to Admiral Boscawen. I have already taken into pay aU 
the Topasses and other People I could possibly procure. C. R. Wilson Old 
Fort WUliam,1, 213. 

1749. 600 effective Europeans would not have cost more than that Crowd of 
useless Topasses and Peons of which the Major Part of onr iffilitary has of 
late been composed , 

The Topasses ... a black, degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their Ancestors, lazy, idle, and 
vitious ivithal, and for the most Part as weak and feeble in Body as base in 
mind, not one in ten possessed of any of the necessary Requisites for a 
^Idier A Letter to a Proprietor of the E. I. Company, pp. 57. 103. 
(Jn Hwmn-Jmeon,) 
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1750. \Mieu our people arrived, they found English Topasses and peons holding 
Villupurain fort, on behalf of ‘Ahd-ul-jalil. . . Sergeant Saint-Maic, ten 
Europeans with twenty Topasses and fifty sepoys . . . returned. . . 

Nasir Jang Xizam is encamped . . . with 200 English soldiers, 100 

niestiees, 200 Topasses. 400 sepoys and 600 Carnatic peons. Diary of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. VI., ed. Dodwell, pp. 387,417, 431. 

1756. List of the smothered in the Black Hole Prison, exclusive of sixty-nine 
(consisting of Dutch and Englisli sergeants, corporals, soldiers, topazes, 
militia, whites, and Portuguese) . . . Holw ell’s Narralivej quoted by (*. P, 
Wilson, Old Fort William, II, 2l(hi. 

1756. In this plight . . . 1 su.stained the weight of a. . . Topaz bearing 

on my right. Hohvell, Nartaiive of the Black Hole, (In Hobson-Johsan,) 
1758. There is a distinction said to be made l)y you. . . which, in our opinion, 

does no way .'<r[uare with rules of jiLstice and equity, and that is the 
exclusion of Portuguese topasses. and other (’hristian natives, from any 
share of the money granted by the Nawab. Court’s Letter, quoted in 
Long’s Selections, p. 133. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 

1758. A Topaz. [Note.] A black Christian .soldier; usually termed .subjects of 
Portugal. Annual Register^ 2S3/2. (In O. E. D,) 

1766. Topasses. a tawny race of foot soldier.s di.stip.ct from Portuguese marine 
natives, and called Topasses because the}' wear hats. J. H. Grase, 
VoycLQ^ lo the East Indies, (2d. ed.) I, xiv. (Glos.sary). (In 0. E. D,) 

1785. Topasses, black foot .soldiers, descended from the Portuguese marrying 
natives,called Topasses. because the\ wear hat.s. (’armccioli, Life of Lord 
Clive, IV, 564. (In Hobson-Jobson,) 

1787. I have also recommended the corps of Topasses or descendants of Europeans, 
who retain the characteristic qualitie.s of their ])rogenitor8. Fullarton, 
View of English Interests in India, p. 222. (In Holison-Jobson,) 

1789. Topasses are the sons of Europeans and ])lack w omen, or low Portuguese 
who are tramed to arms. Munro, Narrative of Military Operations ngaiv^ 
the French, p. 321. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 

1793. Topazes sen Dcibashi, in ora Coromandeliea Dobdehi, e.x et}'mologia ‘^ui 
nomini.s interpretes sen duo idiotmata calentes, unuin Indicum, aliud 
Europaeuin. Musei Borgiani VelUris Codices ManuscriiJi, auctore P. Paulino 
a S. Bartholomaeo, Romae, p. 251. 

[Topazes or Dvibdshi, on the Coromandel Coast, Dohdchi, according to 
the etymology of their name, interpreters, or versed in two languages, the 
one Indian, the other European. ] 

Cola essi ehiamansi MundxKdrer, gente di ve.ste bianca, per distinguerli 
dalli Tupasl. che parlano Malabar e Portoghese, e portano cappello e calzoni 
.sei\7.a calzetteesenzascarije. Fra Paolino, Viaggioalte Indie Orientali,p. 14.1. 
[In that place (Cochin) they (Christians) arecidled Mundocarer, men of the 
white robe, to distinguish them front the Tupasis. who speak Malabar 
(Tamil) and Portugue.se, and wear a hat and trousers without stocking.s 
and w ithout shoes ] 
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In a footnote Frit Paulino exiilains the origin of the tenn Tupasi. The 
follmviug is a translaUon of his remarks: The name Tupasi comes from 
the Sanscrit DtiibhashL £f«i=two, and bh^hi=m\e who speaks two lan¬ 
guages, interpreter, which all Tupasis are, for they speak their native 
vernacular and a Eiiroi>ean language, Engli.sh, French, Dutch or Portuguese. 
In r<«hin they are called ‘ gente de chapeau,’ that is hat men, for they wear 
a topi or iiat, whilst the other Indian-s, who are not de-scendants of the 
Europoaus, wear the Jtonto/i, that is to say, a white tnrhan or muslin of the 
finest cotton. Sole on Tuppahi by S. 0. P. in Cetfion Antiquary, vol. II, 
pt. iv, p. 282, where the extract from Fra Paolino given above, also occurs. 
Topaz; A word used by the Portuguese in India to designate a GhrLstian who 
has father and mother of different countries. A Viej-ra, A Diet, of the Portu- 
quest and English Languages (quoted by A Men<Us Gimasekara llnrlaliar in 
Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63. 

Topasses. or persons whom we may deuomimite lado-Portuguese, either the 
mi.\cd products of Portuguese and Indian parents, or converts to the 
Portiigue.se from the Indian faith. J. Mill, flisl. of British India. (In 
Hobson-J obstm .) 

Tuppahiya: inteii>reter* btirgher (iii The Kev-. B. Clmigh. 

-.4 Did, oj (he English atifl Singhalese Languageij (Quoted hy S. (J. p, in 
Ceylon Antiqtrary, vol. H, pt. i, p. G2), 

Topas (Port Toimz, perhaps from the H. topi, a hat). A native Christian 
sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother in the soutii of India : 
in the early history of the Company these ireople were e.vtensively enlisted 
as soldiers; hence the term came to be applied to the (Company’s native 
soldiery generally in the Peninsula; it is now obsolete, H. H. Wilson 
Glossary of Judicial and Hevenue Terms. 

TtippEh!. ttippshly^. from Hindi, dobhashiyu, an iutor|>reter j or from 
Skt. dvMdshi.n diibash, servant. The Kev. M. Winslow, A Compre kens toe 
Tamil a>id English Diet. (Quoted by S. G. P. ux Ceylon Antiquary, vol. TI 
pt. i, p. 62). 

The East Indian conun unity which is here [Vissehcr’.s Letters from Malafw. 
1743, supra] alluded to has undoubtedly undergone a great change ainc-ethe 
days of our author . . . The term Topass ha.s fallen into disuse, but it 
is singular enough that, to the present day, the Europeans in India 
invariably call Boy ' whenever they require a servant. East Indian or native. 
Footnote by Major Heber Iteury to his translation of Vlsscher's Letters from 
Malabar, quoted in Cexjlon Antiquary, vol. V, pt, iv, p. 204, 

Thirty ‘ topMses on board the deserted ship launchwl a boat and got to 
Port Caiuiuig. Daily Telegraph, 24 October. In 0. E. D., a. v. Topaz. 

Topaz (in India), a Christian that has fatherand mother of different countries. 
D. J. de Lacerda, Portuguese-English Dictionary. 

Topaz ; a native Christian sprung from a Portugue.se father and an Indian 
mother in the South of Imlia. G. C. Whitworth. An Anglo-Indian Diet. 
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iy85, Topass, frimi tojn, Hiiul,,ii liatj aper^n r earing a hat; a Christian of mixed 
descent, chiefly of Portuguese origin, eui ployed on shipboard as a sweeper. 
Dr. E. Balfour, Cf/chpadia of Ijidia. 

1886, Topaz, Topass, etc. A name used in the 17th anti iSth eenturlea for 
dark‘skinne(l or haK caste claimants of Portuguese descent, and Chriatian 
profession. Its application is generally, though not universally, to soldiers 
of this class, and it is possible that it was originally a corruption of the Pere, 
(from Turkish) iop-cht, a gunner. Various other etymologies have 
how^ever been given. That from fopi, a * hat * has a good deal of plausibility, 
and even if the former etymology be the true origin, it is probable that this 
one w as often in the minds of those using the term as its true connotation. 
It may have some corroboration not only in the fact that Europeans are to 
this day often spoken of by the natives (w ith a shade of disparagement) 
as To/iii'wA(4i or ^Hat-men,’ but also in the pride commonly taken by all 
persons claiming European blood in w earing a hat ; indeed Fra Faolino tells 
us that this class called themselves genie dechapeo. Possibly, however, this 
was merely a inkrenderiTig of topaz from the assumed etymology! The 
same Fra Paoiino, with his usual fertility iix error, propounda in another 
passage that topaz is a corruption of do-bh&shipa, ‘ two-tongued' (in fact 
is another form of dubash), viz*, using Portuguese and a debased vemacuiari 
The Topaz on board ship is the sweeper, who is at sea frequently 
of this class. Yule, Hobsoii'Jobson, v* Topaz, 

1886. Topaz. A bath-room attendant. Piobably from the Portuguese. H. A. 
Giles, A Glossary of Beference on subjects connected ivith the Far East* 2nd 
ed. [He is still the bath-room and lavatory attendant on board ships carry¬ 
ing pa.ssengerH to and from the East,—R. C. T.] 

1891. Tuppahi, naturalised [Singhalese] w ord derived from the Tamil 
interi^reter. A. Mendis Gunasekhara Mudalij^ar, A Comprehensive Grammar 
of the Sinhalese Language, p. 362 (Quoterl by S. G, P. in Ceylon Antiquary, 
vol. IT, pt. i, p. 62.) 

1892. Topass (tdpdsM, Mai.). Corruption of the hindostany doobash* A native 
Christian sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother, in the early 
history of the Company extensively enlisted as soldiers: now used on ships, 
Madras Manual of Administration, vol. Ill, s. i\ Topass. 

1892. Topass, topaz, Anglo-Tndian^ name of any dark-skinned half-caste of 
Portuguese descent; the sweeper (who is often such a half-breed) on board 
ship. C. A. M. Fennell, The Stanford, Did* of arujUcised words and phrcisea, 

1893. Topass. Applied to half-castea of Portuguese origin. The w^ord now only 
survives on board steamers of the merchant service. A. T. Pringle, Diary 
and Consultation Book of the Agent and Qonernor of Fort SL George (Not© 
onp. 11 of 1681). 

1913. Topaz. Derived from Hind, top, gun, or Hind, topt, hat. H. D. Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 278 footnote. 

1913. Topass. E. Indies. Also topaz. Adapted from Portuguese topaz. A man 
of two languages, interjireter, in which capacity these men of mixed 
descent were employed, A fancied derivation from Hindi hat, making 
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the term—t6pt-w&l®, ‘ hat-man,’ European, has been current since the 
middle of the 18th century. 

A dark-skinned half-breed of Portuguese descent; often applied to a soldier, 
or a ship’s scavenger or bath-attendant who is of this class. Ch^ord 
English Dict,^ s. v, Topass. 

Topasses was the name given by the Portuguese to Eurasians, and occurs fre¬ 
quently ui the letters of old time missionaries. Both (the Sinhalese] ruppaW 
and [TamU] Tupdsi evidently come from this Topass. which is probably the 
Hindi word referred to by Winslow [aupra, 1862]. It has the two significa¬ 
tions given b}' Clough [supra, 1821]. The word Topass is said to be derived 
from Huid. tajA. It would be a curious piece of “learned lumber” to know 
whether Tuppahi came into use in Sinhalese from the Tamil Tupdsi, or 
from Topass so frequently used by the Portuguese. The authority of the 
leametl scholar, Mudaliyar Gunas^khara, is for its introduction from the 
TamU . . . The Carmelite friar Paolino a S. Bartolomao was the first 
to propound the derivation of Topax and Dubash from Dvibhishi 
But Yule verj' thoughtlessly ridicules the derivation . . Topai 
Ig not pure Portuguese, but a word Lusitanised from Hindi 
Is the Hiixdi word topi or dobdshi {dubhdshia, Skt. dvibhdshi). 

The Turkish etymology suggested by Yule may well be neglected 
. . . That Eurasians came to be called “ hat-men ”Ls not strange 

* . . Ithmkthense of TappaWin Sinhalese literature of the 16 th and 

17th centuries will bear out the statement that it was first used to 
discriminate Eurasians. (The writer is unable to verify this statement 
which Is suggested by the occurrence of the word in this sense in the 
translations of the Parangi Halana] ... Its use in the sense of 
“ interpreter ” Is of much later date, and probably came in because Eura¬ 
sians often served this purpose. It would be interesting to know the date 
of the earUest use of the word in the sense of “ interpreter.” (Father 
Anriquez uses Topat in this .sense in li549. which is the earliest in India.) 
There seems to have been a different wonl for “interpreter” in Ceylon, i.e., 
Banaca . . . Notes on the Derhation of Tuppahi by S. G. P. in Cewtoa 
Antiquary, vol. II, pf. i, pp. 62,124-126, 282. 

The Tamil tupdsi (of which tuppdsi is a modification) is evidently derived 
from the Hindi dvibhdshi, which literally means ‘one who speaks two lan¬ 
guages.’ It is not genuine Portuguese. The Portuguese topas is either a 
corruption of dvibhashi, or of its Tamil equivalent tupdsi. The latter is 
more probable, ow ing to the words “ South India ” in Whitworth [supra, 
18S5J. . . The word cannot be connected with the Hindi topt, hat, for the 
reason that s (cA) in tupdsi or z in topaz is unaccountable, and because it 
is inconceivable that only a small and insignificant section of the people 
who wore hats came to be called tupasi to the e.xclusion of the genuine 
ofT^. ^to always wore hats. The Sinhalese te^^poAf (a modification 

of tuppast) may be from the Tamil or from the Portuguese, which as 
Gunasekara Mudahyar, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. U. pt. i p. 63 
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1916. The word tuppahl is used by the Sinhalese to signify “ interpreter. ” The 
Sanskrit word dnbhasi signifying one who speaks two languages, has taken 
the formin Tamil, and the Tamil ‘TupAsi’ has become ‘Tuppahi ’ 
in Sinhalese. The word is also usee’ by the Sinhalese to indicate a 
Portuguese descendant. Note by Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar on the 
Derivation of Tuppahi, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63. 

1916. In the early intercourse of the Europeans with India, a man who was able 
to interpret between the European and the native, was called dvihhaahi, a 
a man of two languages. In Portuguese this dvibhdahi became dubash, 
which is the word applied now to a ship-chandler, while in court it kept its 
form purer and passed into Tamil as tupaeki, and into Sinhale.se as tnp- 
pahl. In the latter language it means, in addition to interpreter, also a 
Portuguese descendant of the mechanic class. This class is of mixed Portu¬ 
guese and Sinhalese descent, and .speaks two languages. Hence th® 
designation. Note by W. F. Gunawardhaua Mudaliyar on the Derivation 
of Tuppahi, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63i 
1910. Inland-tombos ioeya& (tuppahi) means a person belonging to that class, but 
when followed by the word moedianae means interpreter (tuppahi moedianae 
3= interpreter mudaliyar). So that a tuppahi moedianae is not necessarily a 
toepas. A person of mixed European and native descent (mestizo) w’as neces¬ 
sarily bi-lingual (toepas), and hence employed in Portuguese times as an 
interpreter. In process of time, the word which had reference to inteqireter 
was used to designate a class, ».e., the lower order of mestizo and native 

Christians. The Dutch called the interpreter-Mudaliyar “ tolk niotlliaar.” 

The topi-vxillah or hat-man theory is, I think, rather far fetched. If such had 
been the ca.«e, one would have expected topikarayah, not toepas , 

Note by Historicu.s, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, pp. 191-2. 

19IR. In a note on a passage in the Diary of Ananda Ranga PiUai (aupra, 1750), 
with reference to » 100 mestices, 200 Topasses,” Mr. H. Dodwell remarks 
(p. 431n.), “ Mestice merelymeans half caste. I cannot suggest why these 
peojde should apparently be differentiated from Topasses.” 

THE WOMEN POBHrS OF THE RIG VEDA—A STI-DY. 

By KRISHNAKANTA H. 4 NDIQUI, M.A.; JORHAT. 

The first noteworthy poetess whom we meet with in the Rig-Veda is Vi9wav&r4 Atreyi 

(R.-V. 5.28) whohascomposedahymntoAgni in five verses couched in four different metres. 

Vifwavara’e hymn is one of the easiest and simplest that we find in the Rig-Veda. 
Here is a translation of the fourth verse : ” Thy splendour, O Agni, kindled and brilliant 
as thou art, I do adore. Showerer (of gifts) and possessed of wealth, thou art kindled in 
Bacrifices.” From the first verse of the hymn we gather that there .were women 
“ worshipping the gods with oblations,” as there were men. In the third verse Vi^wa- 
vftrft prays: “ (Agni!) Do thou make the conjugal relation well-regulated mutually.” 
The last two verses of Vi 5 wav&ra’s hymn were includetl in the S&midhenI verses, recited 
in kindling the sacred fire, in the New and Full Moon sacrifices ( Darya-paurmmdaa). 

Then comes Ap&ia Atreyi (R.-V. 8. 91). The hymn is based on a story i^ which Apilft 
herself is the chief figure. She seems to have been abandoned by her husband owing to her 
disease, but subsequently healed by the grace of Ifldra, for whom the forlorn lady could not 
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afford to press out the Soma juice with the grdvuns or stones of the regular Soma ritual, 
hut only with her teeth. She prays to Indra : '‘Thou .vho goest shining, a hero, to every 
bouse, drink this (Soma) pressed with (my) teeth, mixed with grains and curds, with cakes 
and songs *’ (8.80.2). She thus expresses the hope of women, w ronged by their husbands, 
like herself—“ May he (Indra) acquire strength enough, achieve enough, enrich us enough ; 
may we, v»Tonged by(our) husbands, luiite ourselves with Indra well enough ” (8.80.4). 

, Ap41a*s verses are simple and «lirect like those of Vi9wavara. The repitition of the 
word “ much ” or “ enough, ” adds force to the fourth verse of the hyma. which we 

have just translated. Ihere is no fixerl sacriiiciai .application of this hymn. 

We should now turn to Ghoshk K4kshivati {Ji.-V. 10. 39 and 40). who has two hymns 
of fourteen verses each. 55he is the most important of the lady poets of the Big-Veda. 

Ghosha belongs to a family that has produced a generation of Vedic poets. Her 
genealogy is 

Uchathva (R.- V. 9. .50 etc.). 

I 

Dirghatamas {R.~V. 1. 140 etc.). 

I 

Kakshivan (if.-F. 1. 116 etc.). 

Gho8h& (jR.-F. 10, 39 and 40). 

I 

Sauhastya (R..V. 10. 41. Mentioned also as Ghosha In 
1.120. 5 according to Sayana). 

Uchathya has only a few hymns in the ninth Mapdala, but his descendant, Dirgba- 
tamas who calls himself Auchathya (“ son of Uchathya ”) and Kakshivan, rank high among 
the seers of the Big-Vtda. Ghosha has only two hjmns and her son .Sauhastya only one. 
Both Ghosha and her son offer their prayers to the Alvins. In direct contrast with the 
hymns of VT9\vavara and Apaia, Ghosha’s verses, besides being allusive, are grave and 
difficult; and in fact. Prof. Gra.ssmann styles as obscure the last five verses of one of 
the hymns of Ghosha (10. 40). Ghosha has drawn almost all her allusions from the hymns 
to the A 9 vins composed by her father Kakshivan in the first Mapdala (1, Hfi, 117 ng 
X>articularly) as well as to a slight extent from Hymn 1.112, also addressed to the A9vine 
by the sage Kut8a,to whom she refers in 10. 40. 6, and has, in some cases, reproduced in 
new connections the very w'orrls of Kakshivan and Kutsa. For example, 

GaosHi— KakshIvIn— 


etc., 10. 39. 12. 

, 10. 39. 1. 

3^ *nn tv 

vtvrv , 10. 39? 4. ^ 

wt 10.39.10 

10. 39. 9. 

. »pft, 10. 40. 14. 


V: »rrtT; tV: 

1. 117. 2. 

1.117. 15. 

»pm: .rtfrapr. 1. 118. l. 
wYfar 1. 118. 3. 

ft ^ 5^1 

fTPt vujg:, 1.117. 13. 
jt 1. 118. 9. 

1- 116. 3. 

. »pft, 1. 120. 6. 


tpftw: vnmmvjvtta , 10. 39. 13. 
qat , 10. 39. 8. 

Mwt , 10.39. 9. 


Kutsa— 

vif»T= trttfir: . vrPT: 

Mtvaw , l. 112. 8 . 
^ qat ffv:, 1. 112 8 . 

= HFarita? 1 112 7 
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Thew^ xtriking resemblaiicos between Jiyinns of Mandalas 1 aiKl lo, addefl and 
supplemented, have to be taken into consideration in fixing the relative age of tin; liig- 
Veda Jlandalas. 

Then, the allusions found in Ghosha's hjTuns, e.g., the rejuvenating by tlie A 9 vin 8 
of the sage f'hyavana and of Kali, the rescue of Taugrj-a from a watery grave, Vandana 
from a well, Rebha from a cave, Atri from fire, and the references to Saptavadhri, Pedu, 
Bhujyu and several others are far more fidly treated, especially in the two long hymns 
of twenty-five verses each, by her father Kaksliivan (1.116, 117) in the earlier Mandala. 
But while her indebtedness to Kakshivan is clear, Ghosha’s originality, apart from her 
independent verses. Is manifest in her condensing the selected aUtisions and giving them 
a new background to a considerable extent. The foUowing is a translation of one of 
her verses: ” Where, among what people are the A 9 vins. destroyers of foes, lords of 
beauty, delighted to-day? Who has detained them? To what sages or who t sacrifieer's 
abode are they gone ? ” (10.40. 14). 

A few ])ersonal facts abotit Ghosha are available. We fiml in Kakshivan's hymn, 
1.117.7, also indicatcrl in verses of Ghosha hct.^elf, that slie remained lunnarried to an 
R<lvapced .age in her father’s house till ,«he was favoured with a husband by the A9vin8, 
and from 1.122. we gather that he was Arjuna.* We need not take Arjnna as 
a common noun to mean, after Sayara, a white .skin, for the word Arjuneya in 1.112.23 
and 4.26.1 is u.sed as a proper noun to mean “ a descendant of Arjtina.” In one of h»>r 
hymns (10. 40. 5) Ghosha calls herself a princess, so that Kakshivan may have been a 
royal sage. In 10.40.3 she refers to the twin gods A 9 vius as like “ two .sons of a king.” 

Ghosha’s reference to a widow becoming the w ife of her late husband’s brother is 
important (10.40.2): so also the word Kapa, “ the panegyric of a king by his bard. ’ 
Ghosha’s hjnnns are recited in the Prataranuvaka of the Soma sacrifice an<l in the 
A 9 vina-^astra of the Atirat ra form of the same. 

Couchetl in the Jagati metre, like Ghosha’s h\nnns, are ten sweet and wel]-halance<l 
verses in the ninth Mandala (9. SI). 11 -20), comjmsed jointly by tw o other female ijoets, 
Sikata and Xiva\ari. The verses form part of a hymn addressed to Soma, by various 
authors. Here is a tran.slation of one of their ver.se 8 :—“ (!lad in an armour (of lu.stre) 
that touches the heaven, w orthy of sacred rites and filling up the sky. fixetl ir the worlds • 
and knowing the heaven, he (Soma) comes on with rains and worsliip heaven’.s ancient 
lord.” (9. 86 . 14.) 

Then we have to mention a hymn to Indra in the tenth Handala (ip. 134 ), of which 
six verses are by the sage Maiidhatri, but the seventh and last verse is by a hvdv named 
Godh&. This is the only verse of Godha that we come across in the Pig-Veda. It 
runs thus “ Never do we offeiul. Ye Gods, never do we neglect; ae act as revealed 
by the Mantras and celebrate here (the sacred rites) with might and mail:. ” * 

The six preceding verses of the hymn by Alandhatri are tlistinguished from 
Godha’s verse by a refrain repeated in each of them. There are other similar hymns in 
the Rig-Veda where the refrain is repeateil in all but the last \ erse, e.g., the hymns l |o.>-, 
106 by the sage Kntsa. 

1 ** 4lr " :*for gaining Arjtiiia ” as the hu8l>and. The word sfir is to be taken ' 

this ?ense, as Siyana himself has explained elsewhere. (Sayana on 1. 122. 12.) 

J The exact literary version of the corresponding Vedic phrase would )»e “ with the sides ai^d the 
regi<*n below the arm pits.'’ • 
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There is similarly a verse by another lady, the sister of the sage Agastya, in the first 
half of a heterogenous hymn of twelve verses in the tenth 3Ian<iula(10. CO). The first half 
is a panegvrie of a king named Asamati and the last verse of it (sixth in the whole hvmn) 
is by Agastyu’s sister, the mother of Bandhu and others, who are the seers of thL« hvmn 
along with their mother. Site prays to the king thus:—“ Thou dost yoke two rudtly steeds 

for (the defence of) Agastya’s scions. Thou, () King, ilidst rout the niggardly Panis_ 

all of them.” The verse points to women taking part in celebrating glories of kings. 

The Anukraman! ascribes another verse in a hymn of various authors (8.1. .Tl) to a lady 
named ^S^vati, hut it seems to be rather comijosc-d by others about her. ,Similarly, the 
Anukramani ascribes hymn 10. 109 to a lady named ,Tuhii or the sage I’rdhanabha, but in 
reality it appears to be a story' com)K)6ed by the latter about ,)uht*i and her hu.sband 
Braha.si>ati. So, putting aside the latlies Juhu and ^’fi^vati, as not being netual verse, 
writers, we should like to refer to two characteristic verses on love by LopumndrA(l. 179.1-2): 
addressed to her husband Agastya, who replies in two other verses, after which a disciple of 
the latter brings the hymn to a close with two more verses. It is not therefore a hymn 
addressed to any i>articular deity. Lopamudra speaks to her ascetic husband :—“Those of 
old, who were defenders of the eternal Law and declared laws with the gods, abided by 
them, (but) did not attain the end : (so) will (now) wives be united v\ith their husbands ? ” 
With this verse aiul another Loi)&inudra tries to turn her ascetic -lord into a loving 
husband. Agastya’a reply is in the same spirit. 

There is a similar but indelicate conversation between king Hhuvayavya and his 
wife Roniafa. being two verses added, without any apparent connection, to hymn 1. 128, 
compased by the sage Kakshivan about the generosity of the king. They are in a different 
metre from the preceding verses and might very well be a fragment of a po]»ular song, as 
Griffith has euggcstevl. 

So much for hymns by women. In the tenth Mandain there are two simple ineanta- 
tioivs (10. 145, 159), supposerl to be by Indrani and f’achi respeetivelv', the subject being 
the overpowering of rival co-wives. Both Indrani and Cachi are mythical names, but 
Gachi means “ action ” according to the Nimkt.-i aiwl it had probably a historical back¬ 
ground. Here is a verse by ^athi: “ My sons are destroyers of enemies, and my 
daughter .supreme and 1 too victorious. Mine is the highest esteem with my husband” 
(10.159. 3). Ilivalry of co-w ives is a matter of every day experience and it is not surprising 
to have a poem on the subject by the victorious i>arty like that of Cachi. G**’^**’® tone is 
exultant indeed—“There rises the Sun, there my Fortune is up ” (10. 159. 1). 

Then we must note of some doubtfid names. In the hv'iuns concernevi the 
seer is mentioned as the deity as well, in the Anukramani Of the poem on Craddha 
faith (10.151), Grade ha is the traditional composer. In the Anukramani, the invocation 
of Ratri Xight (10. 127) is however ascribed to Ratri or the sage Ku^ikajUnd the poem 
on Diik.shina, Sacrificial gift ” (10. 107)to Dakshina or the sage Hivya. The latter names 
arc the real authors in these.case.s. Sarpnrajni is another doubtful name with which hymn 
10. 189 is associatevl. The deity of the hymn is said to be Sai-]>arajni herself or the Sun. 
In the Ailareya Brahmanu 2 4. 4) the word .Sar|)arajni is explained as “ sai-pato rajni,’, 

“ the queen of all that moves, ” or the earth. This besTieaks the legendary character of 
the name. Surya (10. 85), Indramatarah, “ Mothers of Indr.**, ” and Ynmi (10. 153, 154) 
are three other such names. 
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The iihiiosophical hymn atldrea^ed to Vach (10. 125) presents similar doubts. Vhch 
ifl treated its speech personified in a foregoing hymn (10. 71) and it is in fact the usual 
word for speech in the Veda. Another consideration is that the h^inn runs in the first 
person and the two other hymns of this nature (U). 119, 48)—all the three being placed in 
the same category in the Ninikta (Daivatakanda)—are ascribed to a god (Indra), not to a 
human being,showing probably that the present hj^mn also is really ascribed to a gotldess 
—*V&gdevf. At any rate the authorship is doubtful and if wo suppose that by ascribing 
the authorship of hymn 10. 119 to Indra assuming the form of tfce sage Lava, it is rcallv 
ascribed to the latter, the hymn ascribed to V&ch can siniilarly be concluded to be by 
the sage Ambhrna, whose daughter Vach is .said to be in the Anukramani. 

Thus, even after putting aside the legendary and doubtful names we have not less than 
eight historical figures as the first women poets of India. 'I hough women, their hymns 
were admitted freely into the Vedic sacrificial system and it was in a later age that they 
were debarred from sacred precincts of the Veda. 

OONlRIBirnONS TO THE STUDY OF IHE ANCIENT (JEOGRAPHY OF INDU. 

By SURENDRANATH MAJUMD-iVR SASTRI. M. A.; PATNA. 

{Continuedfrom Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 23.) 

(3) A critical estimate of indigenous sources. 

I.—lit]:rary. 

Though the ancient Indians did not pay much attention to history, there aro ample 
geographical materials. 

£x|>an8ion of geographical knowledge is due to (1) military expedition and colonizing 
spirit, (2) commercial relations. (3) religious activity, (and, in the modem age, (4) scientific 
exploration). Alexander's Historians* and Alberuni’s knowledge of India was due lo 
the first cause. Pliny and the author of the Periplus utilized materials accumulated by 
commercial enterprisers. The Chinese pilgrims* visit to India w^as actuated by religion. 
Similar also is the case wdth the ancient Indians. Their foreign conquest and colonization 
are made knowax to us by a series of Sanskrit Inscriptions discovered in Further India and the 
Indian Archipelago. A fourth century a.d. Pilhxr Inscription of the Buddliist sea-captaiu 
.Vlah&n&vika Buddhagupta of Raktamrittik& (mod. R§.ng4mati in Murshidabad district, 
Bengal) has been discovered * in the Wellesley district of the Meday Peninsula. A series 
of inscriptions5 proves clearly that there ruled, in Further Indie., from the second centui^ 
A.D. up to the seventh century at least, a line of Saiva Hindu kings (Dhr 4 rma-niah&r&jas) 
claiming descent from Asvatth&m& son of Drona. Four Yupa inscriptions * of kin^ 
Mfilavarman, in tho fourth or fifth century a.d., in Pallavachi'.racters, discovered in 1879-8‘> 
at Koetei in East Borneo, show the existence of a powerful Hindu royal dyixasty at that 
]>lace. As for the Brahman colony in Fahien’s Ye-po-ti (Java, or perhaps, Sumatra) and 
ihe extensive Buddhist ruins in Java, they are too well-known to call for any remark. 

a Kem’s Verapreide Ocachri/Un, III, (1915). p. 205. 

» Bergaigno*8 Insc. Sanak. du Camp* cl Catnbodge (1893); Bui. Ecole KE.O., II. p. 185, III, 206-11 • 
IV, p. 918; XI, p. 264 ; XII, No. 8. pp. 15-16 ; XV, No. 2. pp. 3 5 ; Barth’s Inac. 6T. du Cambadge. 

♦ Dr. Vogel iu Overdruk int da Uijdragen lot da Taal-en VoUcenkunda van N(darpmdaeh-India Dool 
74, Afleverinsc 1-2, 1918. 
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Kocent discoveries in Central Asia exhibit political anil diplomatic relations of fn.li^ 
with Central Asian states (so often referred to in Indian litoniture). 

As for eominereial intercourse. Von Ihering (in his PrehiMirric Indn-Kumpn,,>.■<) 
amlJ. Kennedy (in I8<KS. pp. 241-88) have shown the activity of the early 

Indians in trading w ith the Persian (tulf tribes. A couple of Kanarese .^ntcnces foiinil 
emhodicil in the Greek farce in the Papyrus of O-XAThtmchiis» of the first or secoiul 
century a.d. indicates commercial relations of an intimate nature lief ween KgATit and 
the Kanarese-speaking Pravidiaiis of Southern India, ('omeliiis Xepos (who ditil 
in the reign of Emperor Aiignrtus. 14 «.o.— a.d. 14) had mentioned Indian conimen ial 
activity even in Germany.® There are clear statements in Tamil literature supporting 
lahien s mention of early Indians' voyage to .lava. Sumatra and China.t 

As for religious acti\ity in this direction. Asoka's sending Biidilhist Mi.s.sionarics to 
Syria, Eg>n)t and Macedonia is known to all students of Historj-. The recent diKcoverie.s in 
Cimtral Asia exhibit the great influence of Buddhist Missionari<>s in that region. India's 
connection with Tibet, flhina e.iul Manchuria does not rc()uire any comment. Even 
such a distant place as Lord North's Island in Micronesia* was indebterl to Bmldhist 
Missionaries for its religious instruction. 


We thus see that the political, commercial, auid rcUgiousn,ctivities of early Indians made 
them acquainted with the greater part of the then known countries of the world. And this 
acquaintance certainly broailened their kuow letlge of t he geography of foreign lamU. And 
though, owing to their so-calleil want of historical faculty or to their want of vanity they 
left no autobiographies or private memoirs, ])eripli or itineraries like those of Paliicn <,r 
Ym-.uchaang to jicrpetuate their names, yet. the stock of knowleilge thus aceiunulated 
was not completely lost, ft has been preserved in a corrupti*d form in the ejiic and 

Puri‘.nic eoiueption of the world as containing seven concentric islands _ .lambii ,'^ka 

Kn-siv, 'Salmala, Kr.-.uncha, Gomcla (Goinaiula or Plak.sha), and Pushkara»— cucirelwl I v 
seven .xawwdrrw.'n Though this conception is ehildi.sh. we ought not to compare it with thai 
of the twentieth century and stigmatize it as ridiculous. If wc con.jiarc this fourth or 
third century B.c. conception of the earth with even the tenth or eleventh century Christian 
conception as ilejiicted in the maps rejirmluccd in Keane's Evntution of Geography (Edwaid 
Slivnford, London. it would not ciTtainly iijipear to be more* ridiculous. The true 

conception of the earth is a thing of modern times—it was formed after the first cirenm- 
naviga tion. .\ncient nations had strange notions. The conception of the different jiarts of 


» JK.Us.. im>I. ;m!l. m.5. « M'Crimlle’s Anc. Ind., p. l lo^ 

Ai^angar h HrtjinninyH cf South luiliau HtMt., pj>. 

10 Tr' n Ml •*! '»'• ♦ TI-- ->"lcr V«ri«. i„ .liffcronl 

.. lu- M ‘'iglif has different nanus for some of the tSamiidraa IR 

r « >W" names. A el.apt. r entitle.! Oh-a .amuddd i..M rte.rin<ide„uii; 

u, J name, the following ,f,i;««.-l Mu, -2. l>hdya;-KI,a...:a. 3. PukuHraZl I 

I urunavruii. .>. hMraruru. 0. OhaUivura. 7. li/.o.lurnra. 8. Xa„di»ara,yira, ». .4r«a«,,iro |0 4ru «•' ' 

t'Uo. 11. 1-2. Kumlalarara, 1.1 K»ml„tnea,av6»a. \*. Ruywja, !.■>. ffuj^oeororo 16 /fuoo. 

«iid K..loyu (Sk.Kiilmlii); the other are nmth* by adding tidn (=water) to the of ih^ ^ 

uty,mifS.>uU., (fl. », l-^atatcsayom JamhuddUa sama-dlva-samudddnan, »avv<d,bhaMor. and thai^ile 
.^tuduTv!;; are inhaWted by men-the („. r.dle-. 
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iLo ciulii so niAiiy inlHivt# tpM uiAiittauuHl Mtsu hy tho Greeks, and bt reletfod td by 
TeoiJuaipii in Elimw. by UrastothencB, mul by Strabo.'» .U for tho XoUmui thodiy nf 
coiuitriitrk- islaruts, its origm my be cxplaine-fj thus (1) Uu.- ebang*. of miAiiiiig* of’tho 
wonls iiitpa wul wmittfw j dvipa (cicri^-rrt by PtoMite ; aivl iliiui otymologically 

connuet^Hl y^ith doai] njtuul, priinarily. land biving water (aj 3 d out scaj on two faull 
not all) of its side*. Tbt- irnguiaj meaiOng of gamtidiu la a eoUeotion of water.'* 
Theiw nonlB loit tbeir original mwintngo niul catno tu miviii ifktTKl fliui sm 
respectively, {2) Kow wlvsn the Jipic and Pummo wiitcro (who bad not tho Hligbtest 
porsoiwi kntmledgo of foreign lands) atlemtited tfac ^eult Uek of arranging tbo 
twditioiiftl (wcounts of the dlflurcut parts of tbe tben known world handed down 
from iLosu who ocUmlly viiJn.‘d ibem. Uiey ImrmoniKrfl (!) tbo difforont accounts by 
fcdudug Hii-m lo ibis system. But thoofih their Hyatein is wrong and though there 
i» pltudy uf the fabulous hi Hindu Googmpby, thoir aecounts of the different 
I»4r(» of tb« world were boiMd (lU facta, ifr. Wllfofd colleetcd mi account of thfl Riret 
Nile ami of its sonree and recoiv'iruoicd a map ont of tbo Puriafts.'J H. IT It'Ueon 
called hina an inpidiciou* writer,"'t (hmiiingluiin remarked that his essay is a " wild 
upccuUtion."'* St, Martin stotwl hhu ta be the Rrst ciotim of the 'imiMjatuca" geogra' 
phical Ulcrature of the I£indiifl.*» But Limit .1. H. SiK-kc. (in his Dhamrtf of the 
Sourct' of the AMe, ebaps, I, V, X) unhoaitutingly states tlial when plaruiijighis diseOTory 
of the eouree of the Xik. he wsciirefl his best information from Wilford’s map and testiiusa 
VO tho aubetantinl eorrectiicffi of the PUronic imcounl," ia U not enough to rejiay the Jabour* 
Ilf the Ptuana-w^lters ihataiatbey (and itol Plolemy, Che great geograpbi-r of Greek Egypt) 
who heliK'd the lunctcculh century explorer wilh their oocurnte knowledge of that jjart of 
the country ! Aa tin- snbjcet of our ctudy in the oncicjit geography of ItuUaaml not the 
geogrr,TiKiiir.l thi orli-fc uf aiieieiil Imlians, we flisodsK tlie theory of sijven dtfpatf with thrao 
r^iDArb« (utii retiim ti> tliu tfourwa dcsfiribrng Indl^ ouly. 

The indigenous geography of Tnilia is, like every other Tudlan Siuothm, ehirfly 
dependimt on religion, fiulia is a land of lirfAos—every cfiig, ecorj' wpring, evorv river 
and every hoary tree la eiarcd. As it is a duty of every pious Indum—Hindu, Jauia or 
Buddhist—to niaht pilgrimages, pilgrimii travelled far and wide to pay their Asspeota' to 
the ohiocts of their vEneraGon, Tbiaexpanded their hiiowtedgowtucb hBa been emhabiied in 
the itacred literature—OrthtHlox {Hindu) or Hotcrudox (Jaina and Buddhist). Thus^ 
though diaregawl to tho historical order of tilings, owiitg to iheti'peoidmr religious idea 
that w orttlly cxistciice is 4 misery, has caused tho want of iuHturioal aecounta, yet it is t 
catnu i>eouljar religion which did mucii to [iniHorvo the mutcriula of geography, Ar^d though 
lUeiT is plenty the fabulou-i in Indian gcogrophy of ouiiamJiflh rtgiaiw. tho allusioiis to 
purely Indif-n lopogimphy arc gcncrtlly uober. 'iho umin fBaturcB of tho country were 
adequaicly known in sx*ry early times. 

Let us now oianiiiif the (UCfortUt bruiichea of Indian Ulcrature ob geographical sources. 
The Vedns are our only wnrce of the gcogiapby of Vtdic India. Vivien do St. ifarriti 

11 Fullb’s Stvdi, voL IV, p. JO, qtiMuif Burner's-'O'esahkhu dv*GMkpaphlc diir Onoebea “ g le 
IS 81. Martin's ilu rrfJii, p. 02 U voL HL ' 

11 iitjulu Thtetre, voL t, p. 9 , ti J, S. B., voL 1 , p. il. 

la hUmrlin** Eiat efc# 4md<* mr TlAd^ p. liiL 

If f ^1. 8? ujl! 
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fixBt h*nrtled th^- suhjiKit.. It wm aI^ takpn up bv ^luiiuvr in hfi 

BillcbraTult. ir’ucbol, £f>hb ami oUiet Vediu wKolAt^ ftlaa liave tnucliPd oQ lliu fuibjMt, 
Bruzihotu has attampt^Kl, taJiIs Iran uji4 Tuna it, to Idcatt: viriunH Vndtodvon Inrogioiu 
outeidi) India. 

Tho Itigvetla SaiiAiti {jt-nundly m^ntlotis teilrtiif mut nwra only, XfiiuuH of ooiintliM 
noout scldtttu. Ih the atoution of the foiloirisg livcm, there je, ae inr A, Shsin'* tuu 
out, a Btricl gnognphicol order Yatiiuni, (nod the loilowirm tribiitan® uf tiw 

„ '“i Sawft“?‘tSuudru, Sotk-jl, Panudivt {Kari), AiikiA (Akeaince, ChennbJ. 
Harndrriddii&tt Vit«t& (Jhidim). HijiMyiaad Sujihoma (SohaD), Ab we lind in this IM 
X, 75. 5) ft Utdut geogTftpbltaf order io lha mention of tJw lastem tributurie* of 
the Imlua. we onght to take tku samD order to guy^ w in identifj-ing the western 
tdbuuim^smentioneain thencit veree^TrtBtiLtiil. Susttrto.grrti, GoninU (Goinal). Kmmn 
{ urrain), Kubli& (Kabul) lunl Mi'hftntn. Intlm nest two rersct (X 7a, 7*8) ore named 
some riTora. Ailltgrtda X U. 8 raenticuia «ur<f ihrioo perenjauter rfrero wo 
ought find the names of soven dTora iu x, 75. 7*8. SAyi,* was ignorant of tbs geogriiphr 

0 e * ort ■Wofitorn Ffontier, and thtTofore eiplaiiuid these wonU as ft>!||i<o(^ 7 os. But 
^«so wurtU are to bo taken as proper n»mw»-*CrBfivatt, Sllamavati. ^ijitl, JEhil, Ohitr*. 
J^amiiajl and Ruiati—wren iributarjea of the Indus to be JocAtwi to the mirtJi*we«. 
Tim bet Jive (and AfSjiisl, Aifaiimnatf. AitiiAtimati, KuJiiii and Vrrapftiyj have not 
been meatiouod in hlawlonell and Keith's Frdic /«d« of iVoinw and 5a5fe(W. Bui 
thoee live orv to bo taken us prujior names, amt gnngraiihicttl ordor will be a euldo in tlu, 

Indus atnl itit tributaries uru Huldnin nteiiiiumrd in the rwjtfrv-'do. for tlia Atvaus 
then livwltolhe Uirritoty of Kuril-PAhohftlo iThamwar amt BoyJkJiand), the aid e^pitol 
of wliieh. KanipiJa is mentioned. Iho .WpolAa BnJAemftu (1.4, 1, lU-lg) „notdi. tfio 
Aryiui uugTiition to lideha fl'irhut); while the J«amioo/a-5amAiM »haw« that thn Arvmm 
we^ then oo^iyiited with Af.gft and Jtogndlm (whieh li.iglit have been known m’fIm- 
vedioAge os Klkaja. a eonnrn-of tko non-Aryana, whojM, leader was Pm-mtganda wW 

The diVarr^UrdAmOsa mention* th. 
Andhtas. Pu^rw, Saba™,, pyindao and 

Afyaruiran ^so he gathered from the BharmasOttai 
nnd rnurmoAfUtr^,^. The MOtru* (ri«,>rK/.K: /, 1. 2 y o^sta^ 

that the country of tlio Aryan*—Aj-.^iv»rta Hce to r.vit of (hu roirioii whoL the 
* djsji^ars. to the west of ITfaet /orset (KMahavatWiOj to ,.„rth 

r HimAl-yos" ft L etrango to'Co 

greater portion of the bnd of to 

bkamn aio "j^tl*" Kamopanfan of the aiahO- 

th*. ^wJ3r««,elunr of Aryavsrts of Hid .■JUtrss. .iih Prsyi^js, 

A, Ibe Uth« (b«„ boZlsriJZ *“ Aryivsris of the 

■t*a Dtiuhl tobe htnotirab InUiA !*t.i *i "1'?*’^ *'^*'* “ Portion gf th* Tindhyu) tl,* cia*l«m limit* 

wei thaa 4 qiwin^ in * fonjnL * » 1 •' noU UV) of ta* Itainjtsinftd ttab^tUiat I'n.vatr*. 
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Varinn't i^xplanatioiiit may be fiaggefltad. (1* Dr. BiiblerV <i tJufory wuii that th* 
rwMlin* of VairiHhA preBnpposes a rcAdiii# Adni^, ** wliwh was conuptcd luta Adar^tut 
( ^ f t i wppflaTanRfij ami was then paraiibrajed as “ l''ijuixana ' ’ [of the Sarasvatl], Tngenloiia 
aa thift theory fa, it b not n jjood solntfon. Though Humo of the acul TMnfljali'a 

MahAhhflahya (II, 4, lOJ actiially give the Western buuiMlaT^' to be Adufia, w’o gain little by 
thlB Tending. Adaida cannot be boated in the If.-W. TVontbr so as lo inuliub tJw wholo of 
tha E^jab in thb AryftTarta of the Silttaa. (2> Iteoent *mdy of the modern Ltdian 
Aryan dbleots itidioatcoi in the opinion of Sir Qcorgo Gricmn, at iaast two wavos of 
Aryan migration into India. Tlwro aroan a eoatliot Iwtween the Brahuiaiiica} latct 
immigrants (now roprojcjilod by tUo tapeakors of I’Anjalti, Ttijafitliaid, Gujarati and 
Western Hindi) and Gio anli-BnilitiUiujcal oarlicr iniinignuits (now ropreseated by the 
rtpeakuni of KbhmirJ, Harathi. Bengali ond Oriya). ’j'liis ccniflct between the two 
waves of Arjiin migraturs nught have eauficd the iiibabitants of I lie HldtUo laud to 
stigmatize the later immigmntn m not tnily Aiyan jind thcir coiuitiy as outsub the 
pale of Aryan oiittiire. (;l) The country to the West nf the Sarosvati wm oocnpiHl in the 
later cpio age by non-Aryan (Turajiianj immigroats—the Takkas. Tftoy ar« jitpw to be 
found in .TarninUi Ki»bnwar anti other places.’^ They elaim their descent from 
Takshaka N'iga.** Tlio biting of Kiiig rarlkghit by Tahihaka N4ga probably ig-mbo- 
lizes the destmotion of the Arj-an power owing ttt the inroail of the Takk^. Their 
name ia»m» to hove some connection witli Takzha^Ho; for in eonnecliim with the 
ecrpentsaorifico performed by king Janamejayn to ahastUe the XHgm, incntinn b tmub 
of his tQTOsion and oonqiieet of Toksha-iila (iU% Adi P., flT, OSS-S ; 8^2-4 - XI..^ 
XLIV ; XLiX, 1P54 ; L. I Bill). the Fiinjab was thus unonpied fiy a nnrr-Atj’an raw 
or races, it tvas outside the boundaiy of AryavarU. 

The Dhnmas^stra of Ma:iu, however, o.ill» tlio IryAvarta of tbu Hfliras to be thu 
JffldAynJcAj or Middlo oouiitry (Simaiyvi- VUdhya^m/irf^pa h yfit pr^k vinaSandd-api, 
prattpig eva Pntydtf^cAcArt ^VudAjiTjdeiiiA.. .) and greatJy extendi tha bomiduriee of its 
Aryivartta by defining it ai» d ^omudrdf fa toi Pan-*! d SiiwindrdOicAo Padthimdi. 

Ttinra v'l yiryor- A rffdvaril/tm vidur-fyvdM h, 

Tho Middlg roaiilry of thoBuddJllsl Utorattlto espanded to tho Bast. ILh boundaries a> 
mentioiiod iu M-iharoggo, V, 13, 13 [ami Divyavadamt] aro -E,, l£ojangabi [nr rnnifa- 
vardbana aw. tn Div,}; River Salalavati [Sarivatl]the town of JSaUiuVjiha (v! I 

set-); W.. the Brubmui) distrint for vUlagc) of Tliuiia«‘ [Slhfl' n];X,. Ustradbaja it 

ji vet XIV. p. 2. " ““ ------ - - 

a i4erti*. lie- w«'ai»ni iHiitiMlnry of ilielryiivnrte, hMnat bt^,, rqcatKl by (u.y idtolnr, Aa mitrfkiTr 
XIV. uiwttion j adoria -hli tlio aCiir™ of ttw Yuntiea,Trr^Uqtv.,jt ii to bf'jiiicKl not InT frOin tha 
«ndraii Itiftjrilomof SniKhqe Trijfnrto (JEttOflieJ. VerMioaiiliua’s uaiiiioii tnalcea it dom: tl._L it 
cannol Tp*** in tlwp Kt-W. Fryntipjrt 

V Tol. U, pp. 0-r )1 Toil's Kitjutlhan. I, p, ft 

tilth the Ka.ehu-woii-ld.loor V, cb. wlw loeatnl iiAteiUsiM„or idjuve 4(K» li E. rrsfn ChiiiBni 

(IHiagrdpoiM) ‘ It was thus lomtwhAFO in Rsimsbal dhtriet. It b tha K»yMs«l* ,„nat,on,j ' 

cnuii. on ITdrwt [pdfal r7fcd#iM (11, d). Ttia j/a f r<rb lo 1>o cxplaineil ou duo to Pnkht . . 

inuwreuj •*iiIim!vm nTidi?'i and f inaortMl to avoid tfinuir.—the ya.lmii, of Jams Tralirtf, 

H Thonii hfiM wot idaqtiflnl 1w any aahol4W. A* Y- rfl*S Oftnitnii innaM Tliaiiei,iriir tb^ w«t«ni 
Bo)L oSiMWy of tbv BidllliiH Midiilo Oijuntry. I propo» lo IdMItify Tliiui* (« Sth.-k^, of />.Vu<f(Khia^y 
with Si.lilnfllif»T.i 9ihaui» ivi't 3thUiu (i&»rn ie ha diflormt fornnuf iluj ^nnu wiWft [ mch miitoGlmtiii of 
vowiVti W^ttal^ fodnd in Pali und tVnhrit- /in*rn. chv wcancl part of SthJlnvlji'arA (ilod. ’niimomr*'") ■ 
radundiuit, U b,iiag idaiitii:*l m ■n-.^uuns witli Rthtoa (^=5ive). ^ 

W Ui^mvllWa 1* probably TJlira-giri, a mouataia to tlw North cf iXankhnl (Uirdw»)._jj 

init, Aof , iOOilw p- !»• 
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THB IMUIAN AXTIVUAIIY 
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“ The natWle touulij* *!« W IruglU JMKii yojstuw, in brejwltli 2ai yojiiii»fl, b circuit 
aoo voianoH- The wjrtwu yrcAt countrien mcntiOftCtl in the Pnll literature ere ;— 
<!> An(j*(0, 0hu«iii4), {S) ^legwlbe, {3} Kiel (aiiliicct to liO»Ja}, (4) KosiUe (C, 6*™tthl), 
(ii) Wftijji ff j IG) ef K<i«iJ»T» rml FdnA. <7)Ch(»di|. (G) Vaisa (C. KauBUDbi), (0) Kuril, 
fjfl) Ponohftta. (U) Siinisciui (C* MathuT&h 113) Awet* am the CoUivori. 

(14) Aii'outi TJjj'flfti : MAhiesaili was the cnpit*J of the s<>uihenntirvian of ^Itun/t 

(vr A™nti-dftl:iJhtTia|MtJiu)*mG) Geudha™ (C. TnkkhiMilhJ, (16) Komboja in this Bstrenic 
NorUt-Woai (C. PrArakn ?) »*, The PAli iiteratw® importirnt tnwlr-mntea alto »» 

But it ptfkinli' itulicates thJit Snuihcni TiuEin ne* not then AtyaiikHl. 

The BPJtt the f*jiAiiiiion of the Atvi'jij* iit to l»e iiifen'cU from I’finlnl nnd his 

tommcutaiom- fSir It. G. Bhnnfbrknr'P Karla H TP ^5^-1 

Ititaiil of the t‘xlrc-me N. tV of Tmlia, Ime meaitOPWl nmny pliwu-iuuiic« of X. IMi* ftiul 
Hjwcially of the llinjah ftiul Afghenintan. But of S. Xmlta, be hwi nteiitioiicd only Knehchlm 
(TV. 2. i83). Aventi (IV 1. tTli). Koaala {IV. 1, ITl), KnnhiA eml KtilinfiatlV, 1.1 ?&}»». Tlmiu 
It ikpimire that S. India wiw p rolnvljly ii nknmrti i n hiJf tiiuf. Kutyiyfttm filhl b . c,). bowerer, 
known BVeu ChoU, SlSlibhniut aiyl NAeilqra, In Tiitniijali’i limo U® B O.) the whole 
.)f IndU wiia known. [l*rof, D. B. Bboudwkar n CsmwkMl I«c/iirt 1. dcftb with the 
eubjeot fully.] 

The Epics. Btith the ftrlrniyujiB nuil ibi? JraAAhfr^rtt/n (i) oihnpt®™ (tho impor- 
tenoe uf wlucb hiw hecji soiijewbat tmiwired by the MrnjpUiviw ol the tOKle) direct^-dual* 
iiig with the geography of 1 ji-liu. Kishklndbya Knoda, (Kb—XLIV> deeoribca the Turloue 
eonntrici* ol the lour ciuartorc (ol Ijidia) where tho ** Yantam ” ehiclb were eenl. in quest of 
fellil, til iLc ninth ohapl^r uf Gie Bluehma PbTvim of the ifiihuhfcorolo. Safljnyn give* a 
general ditucriplion of India—long lists of cotmlrieB, natinra, mmuiiniue Bisd rivers. A^cin 
ihereari; (if) dweriptieuw of eertoin roulcB which are invaluable; for ibongh the 
distance is liunUy ever nwtitioti*id, the direction and the inentian of loiown place b cmdiltj 
U1UB to locate appEOStimately the unknown. The /fimlaynno doeorifiee ihrcu routs*;.— (1) 
KkiiiA'e journey, in company of VitfwARiltrWj from Ayodhya to Mitldli; (2) Bbntiil&*» return 
from Kekaya to Ayodhya; (3) Biina’e vxHo. [K. Dass, Gcoatap&jf of A«ia ItattA o» the 
R5mAait*a. ForgUct's Ottp^rtipha t>f Sotaa'M e^Seia JSAS., lS9i,p, 231.] The -VaAd- 
bbdrata mentloiw (1) [Adipfirvon] the twelve yenm' wjoitm Of ibrjtiDA; (2) [SabhAiiaTTan] 
thtf foniqttftfl of the four qiiarters by tbe four bio the rs of TTudluBklhira ; (3J [\'ftnaivtrvon J 
an account of lb« “Tlrthas*’ ntui the Fiji^vaa' pilgriiuayc ; (pcrLn|M 4 later Inlerpoln- 
tion—but Gio gwgrttpUicftl kmowledge b certainly bauwi on Actual travelu «I Pilgriua). (4j 
Karna'a digvljf.ya ; (5) [AsVftiiiL'tlliajiBrvaa]Arjuiia'6 expedition tbrniigh various counttiM. 
The UdyOgf.poTvan and the pfttTniui dpseriJiiug the wfir lucntion aliiiost all the Indian 
nations siding with ilio orn* imrty or the oUinf. [Forgiter, On thi A'tdione ol fflt Hint «/ 
thr. Grrat IIW in JHAH., lOOH.J There ore also (iil) iiuiiicroua iiuiduutal telerenfeu, 
iSCranscn’e index of the JlahdhhSruta]^ Another importent {<«ction ta tlic chnjdCTa of the 
Babh^pnrvMi denting with the preaenlo tmule hy different kings iu Yu db i iJuli tra, and as 
BQfh deewrribiiig Gie natural (HUl COiuiurrcial prod net* td the ilifferent diHtrioiii of Tmlia. 

Jl f-a iotinu Miinry on fk|3.rl (BiiiyS DftvicU Ul p. HO.} 

m Vmh D. R. BlmibdukiJ' ki hid pp. 13^ 4G, 

» TlhjTi DftviiS^ in Iwrlin* p. 2^ "I pp. 

II 4AihiJ^ \uv* iMhcn famiti£kfiJf±£L by But on tlbcr^ vm aDOthf/ AAtiuLkiL In. thd wb 

*jfi tiat Jitii* wliicJi Aiimk* (K.-'VV. or tfw) hiij bwn mEuitiDtktHl 
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The Pura9as re8er\'e (ij n section on Geography— Bhuvanako^ giving lists of rivers, 
mountains, countries and tribes. They also deal with (ti) Topographia sacra and contain 
(»»■») many incidental references. [Bhuvaiiakosa of Markatnilya PvrUna with nptes in 
Fargiter's translation of the Purana published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Geogra¬ 
phical names in the Bhagavata PiirSpa in /. .4. XXVIII. p. 1.] 

1’hc MahAtmyas (of various lirtha^) also deal with Topographia sacra. These 
works (claiming to be sections or portions extracted from Purauas or .SamhitSs) set forth-the 
legendary origin of Hrthas. the rites to be performed there, etc. Their imijortance may 
be Ulust rated thus A long and laborious but fruitless search v as made for the site of 
Vatapi. the capital of the early ( haliikyas. Xow the Mahatmya of Mahakija, a iirtka 
close to Badami (ir>°r)3' X. l^-t. and 75° 41' E. I^oug.) in Bijapore district localised 
there the story of the brothers Vatapi and Ilvala vampiishetl by the sage .Vgastya. This 
localisation of the .story of Vatajii showed that Badami. close to the firiha, is the city 
of Vatapi. {I. A., VTII, p. 238.) T>r Blihler, in his Kaimir Keporl, pointeil out the great 
geographical importance of the Mahatmyas and Dr. Stein has discovered many long 
forgotten sites with their ai.l. [Stein's Topography of Kashmir in his Chronicles of 
Kasmir, Vol. II. | The .Mahatmya literature is very vast. 

There arc also a few works professing to deal with geography Mr. Wilfonl has long ago 
pointed out (.4.n'aftc/l- Researches, XIV, pp. 374-38f»). the existence of the following ;—(I) 
JIuniapratide.sa-vyavastha, (2) Bhoja-praiideia-vyavaKtha (a reviseil edition of 1), (3) 
Bhiivana-Sagara. (4) A Geography written at the command of Bukkaraya, (5) A commen- 
tarv on the Geography of the Mahabharata written by ordei of the Kaja of Paidastya 
Paurastya ?) by a Pandit in the time of Hussein Shah (USb)—a voluminous work. A MS, 
acquired by Mr. Wilfonl once formed a part of the Library of Fort William (College ; it is 
now in the Government Sanskrit < 'ollege Library, Calcutta. detaih*d de.scription,'*' of this 
MS has been given by M. M. H. P. Sastri in the .Journal of the Bihar attd Orissa Research 
Society (191 fl). Pro^ P»*lh- has mentioned (in pp. 13-15 of his Studi Italiani di Filologia Imlo- 
Iranica, vol. IV) the e-xistenceof the following geograjihical works in the labraVy of the 
Nazionale eejitrale di Firenze (Italy) (5) Lokaprakasa of Kshemendra (the celebrated 
Ka.smirian writer); the MS. consists of 782 pages and it is proftisely illustrated. Prof. Pidlo 
hasrepro«lucedtwo of its figures in his .Stud*. («)Three MS8. of Kshelra Ham&aa, a .Jaiua 

_^^-ith two different commentaries. (7) A MS. of Kshetru Samdsa Prakarana. (8) Four 

MSS of Samghayani of t^andrashri with two commentaries ; one of the MSS. is illustrated. 
(9) \ Laghu-Sanjghuyani. He has also pointed out the mention of Kshelra Samdsa of Jina 
Bhadra (1457-!’1’<) inKielhorn’s Report (1.S80-1), of (10) Laghu Kshelra Samdsa of Rjktniv- 
sekhara in Weber’s Go/. (No. 1942), of (II) Trailokya dSpikd and (12) Trailokya Darpana 
quote<l by Wilford. Besbles the above, (13) a .faina Tittha Kappa, and (14) Tjisllurtisela 
dealing with the topography of Prayaga are also known. 

,St Mikrtin** characterizcfl the works meniiouo<l by Wilford to be “ imposture litera¬ 
ture ” without sufficiently examining them. Be they “imposture” or not, they have not yet 
been sufficiently examined. 

Certain works on Poetics, e.g, Rajasekhara’s Kdvyamimdusd (Gaekwad Oriental Series) 
Vagbhai-a’s and Hemchandra's works (printed in the Kavyauiala Series), contain a .section 
on geography, in order to acquaint a poet with the flora aiul fauna etc., of the various 

SS Qa^rUf r utfralare in Sanskrit. *♦ KtatartwliUs '< tuHet>turVIndfant:un>i*.^\.x\\\. 
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districts, 80 that his description of them may be faithful. The NdtyaMstra of Bharata 
(Kavyam&Ia Series) also gives details as to the colours with which to paint actors 
personifying the various tribes of India and its borders. It thus gives geographical ami 
ethnological data. [JA8B, 1909, pp., SSO-liO.] 

The V&tsy&yana Kama Sutra and its commentary by Va,-<odhara [ed. by the late M. M. 
Durgaprassda] are also valuable. ITie Sutra refers to various countries and the commen¬ 
tary indicates their location. 

The Rajataraiigiiii and the historical poems—the Charita Kavyas—Harshacharita, Gad'.ia 
vaho, Navas^asaukacharita, Vikramankadeva-charita, Dv'ya^rayakavya, Kumarapala- 
charita, Rama(pala)-charita, Prithviraja-vijaya, Kirtikaiimudi, Vasantavilasa, Vallils- 
charita, Hammira-mardana, Vemabhfipala-charita, Achjnitarayabhj'udaya, etc. Though 
these works have many shortcomings ns a source to history, they ore “ invaluable ” (a.s 
Sir A. Stein says of the R. T.) for the study of historical geography.” 

Even the ordinary literary works sometimes incidentally introduce geography. The 
plots of some of the plays, the classical poems, and the collection of imaginative stories 
and fables (e.g., Jatakas, Pafichatantra, Katha.<?ant8agara)were w oven round geographical 
names. And such allusioiui can, to a certain extent, be put to a practical use. Thus 
the statement of the DaAakuraaracharita that Tamelipti (Mod. Tamluk was in the Suhma 
country settled the location Suhma (which was formerly identitie<l by H. H. Wilson with Ara- 
kan and Tipperah). Similar incidental references aiw to be met with in every depjirtment 
of literature. The ArtkaSdstra of Kautihja and various RalnaMatras and medical works 
referring to the natural pro<lucts of the various countries also throw some light on this 
subject. 

Astronomical works. Astronomers discarded the theory of a circular earth (Pari- 
mandalr.) with Mt. Meru in the middle, and proved that the earth is an immovable globe sus- 
pended in space. They knew the dimensions and indicated the poles and the equator.** 

'1 hey calculated deMntara (longitude) and prepared globes. The Kurmavibhaga of the 
(chap. XIV) of is very important for geographical study. Here 

Kurma me^ns the earth, because it resembles a tortoise, being round, surrounded by the 
w ater, and having a globular convexity on its surface (Alberuni.) Its special object is to 
provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
would suffer calamity w hen particular noI»Aa<ras are vexed by planets. The 27 nakshatras 
are divided into nine groups and so is the earth (i.e. India). Dr. Fleet first examined the 
list (Ind. Ant, XXII, p. Prof. Mario Longhena3«did the same, giving references 

to passages of the epics which mention the some nations, etc. The com. of Utpala on the 
(Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares) gives quotations from the PardSara iantra 
on the same subject which has also been treated in chap. LVIII of the Markandeya 
Purdna. Comparing these three lists, we find a number of various reatlings and the 
original reading can be reconstructed in some cases. 

The third chapter of Bhaskaracharya’s work and the 12th chapter of Sdryasiddhdnta 
r<re also important. 

The introductions and colophons of MSS. .somctime.H incidenully give historical and 
geographical notices. The place of composition or copying is mentioned in some M.S8. 


» Hiibaut in hiy Aatrohomic (Urundriae), pp. 21. 30, 37. 


^ Pull^’s Studi italiani, voL IV. 
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IL—TRADITIONAL. 

Local traditions, when properlj' sifted and corroborated by other sources, give some 
geographical information. Thus Dr. Fleet’s identification of Sakala with Sialkot is 
due to the local tradition recorded in Cunningham’s ASB., XIV, pp. 44>46, that it was 
founded by Salya and that it was originally called Sakala. 

But tradition sometimes turns out to be wrong. Thus Gaibandha (Rangpur district 
claims to be the countr>’ of the Matsyas ; Badnagar (Patna district) to be Kundinapura 
(the capital of Vidarbha); but the Epics show othennse. Hence uncorroborated 
tradition has little velue. The literary sources also sometimes mention names which 
cannot be located. Again tribes die out and disappear ; towns decay and are deserted ; 
seaside emporia sometimes shift; “ the names of countries ” [cities, etc.] “ change ” 
[Bhattotpala’s Cofmneiitary on the BrhatsaihhitA] though the places themselves survive. 
All these facts make indentificatious of sites mentioned in foreign and indigenous 
literary sources difficult. Hence w^e have to turn to 

III.—ARCILEOLOGY 

with its three branches (t) Monumental, (ii) Numismatic, and (»ii) Epigraphical. 

(») The monumental remains of a place enables one to compare its present ruins with 
those described in a foreign or indigenous source. Thus Mahaban was long taken as 
the site of Aornos ; but Dr. Stein’s survey has proved beyond all question that the 
natural features of that mountain are totally dissimilar from those ofAornos as described 
by the historians of Alexander. [Ann. Bep. of A, 8, 1904-5, p. 42.] The existence 

of a double-chambered cave answering to the description of Sudatta’s proves the 
identification of Po-lu-sha with Shahbazgarhl. (Cunningham’s ASi?., V., 9-16.) 

(ii) The discovery of coins sometimes enables one to locate a particular nation or tribe. 
Thus at Nagari. a small town 11 miles north of Chit or, have been found seven copper coins 
(found nowhere else) w ith the legend “ Majhamikaya s(t)bijanapadasa ” showing that the 
Mddhyamikas should be located there. (Cun. ANR., VI , pp. 196 205.) But coins pass 
from one country to another and so identifications based on their places of discovery may be 
wTong. Monuments themselves cannot enable us to indicate the real site, unless (a) an ancient 
description of the monument is found or (5) it speaks through an inscription. Hence 
for ancient geography, as for everything else connected with the past of India, we are 
really dependent on the (Hi) Epigraphic records which regulate everything that we can 
learn from tradition, literature, coins, architecture or any other source. Thus when 
find a w^e pillar in sifii bearing the inscription that “ here w'as born the Sakya sage” we 
’make an identification of which there can be no doubt. 

Dr. Fleet classified the epigraphic records according to their topics thus :— 

A. Records making a plain statement of events : the Hathigumpha inscription, the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of »Samudragupta and a few other are due to an historical instinct. 

B. Records due to Religious motives : the Piprawa relic vase ; the Rock and Pillar 
edicts of Asoka, etc. To these are to be added a new group:— 

C. Records of Religious endowment: Barabar cave inscription of Asoka, Bhitarl 
Pillar, etc. 

D. Records of Secular donation. To these are to be added a new group:— 

E. Literal^' inscriptions (to preserve Kavyas and Natakas).] 
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The 1^1>NAT1VE IIECOBIIS (<5. T).) nre by fir ihn m(iHlJiuiilBn>iut of *U, TliPse *xtf 
litle-aoihds of renl proiwrtj' Biwl of c«rtilicitU-ii of the right Icos. tav\ other 

pfivilogcis. The PMfJilinl pftri Of ftlJ thw recoMl* hkw the i(f*cjfic»tioii of thf dettu*" 
of ilu: iloiiOT, donee itml iloiLniitPii. Afi ilountioB coiwimtd In most oMCfl of LimU, theio 
deeds sptcllled the vllbge, ihe trorrilOiyu'berem H o a* hiouliit, its boumtfctle*. e-to. Honce 
these JcrCOnl" are vuliifthle OS 0 soiirw of go*igrttphi'. ‘ Thtis, not with the eiptcw ohjoot 
of prowrving the history (oml ((OOgrApJiy)^ hut in oitier 10 iliUMMily the impurtafuie of 
«Y«>ry(.lii»g connected wEUi foUgiolk mul to necurf gninlces in the posst-fiiriOU of properties 
coiwey'>*l to Uiomt there we* griwluatLy dccuiaufoted olnifMt ihowboJcof thfiirwftt ni»M of 
cptgtaphtc eocotds On WllliJh the Indian Arvhuolc^itit? chicity depend.' 


ADSflMSTKATlVE ffVSTEM OF SllTVAJT, 
t(r SURESDRAXATII SEh', M. > CAl^TTA 
{CoftUnttrd fnm p. fS 8 .) 

• ffLAFTER Tl. 

CSKTHAh CJorKttiSMEIfT—A isIITA PRAOtt-lS CoOHOtL. 

" Shiraji Bttjo was famon* for liu ioys fto hud csnptnrod nnd 

built no U'M tbAn two hundred and fifty forts sod stronghofdzt.* 
SdvBp nttrertt Civil tiTWi*d ilium ItSjsWv AOd lAfco sum* woro ojtiudly gninl«d lor 

ihcir iiphiM<p ADcl rcpAtcir- Thf iTujMtrlAnoo of thutw fort# in a 
deletwm* war hml ima ttmply dnrnniwiriiLcd in his Itfcrong stnigglc nniongut The MtjgbuU; 
Tft no one h iH coiietwJ® ffli" “ moment that the fortlGcAtluo of loAccc«sililB hills mid eub- 
inerged roeJw formed Shivuji'a best clfliin to the mvirreiuja of jnvutiirily Hi* gnaatACflir aa * 
militarv leader ha* never heon coutcatod but hi* grentnosa h# a (Svil Adminfstralnr ts pftrhnp* 
rtiU miVe uiwlmihtail. The M*nith* Iwea i*>eU-known for hi* inlliLvy prowes# from 
time iiiimumoriAl. Thu old " Rjwtriku," hiu tmct'jitor.-WA* * woldter of no meim reput«tioQ 
Thov fonghi under the iKiiiticr ot the Cholukyn Frinre Pulakcahln and they boot bock the 
viotorion* army ol the griiut llarliAV(udli nn. Feriiihtii uJl* ua how dilheult tho BidiORiital 
Kiiigi found il to tiwMc the monnUln chid* nf liSnhiifmitm, They agAui won 
fresih laurel" umfer the relobratcd litallk AmW, when the Moghul faren of lha great Akbar 
had lo hc*t an binommou" letteat before them- Shivaji thuraEciru fuuiirj the inateriiidH for 
an uSUclent wmv rfiviy tnndw. Tim rocks mul hUls. the mountain {waK^s yf hi* native land, 
udered miitaWc sites for ImpregnabU- forte Bui wither the nature of the country, nor the 
clmrocter ot tile Inhahitantii wuh favourable tothocetabllnbniunt clan orderly govumaiunt, 

ShWaji had lo evolvn nnlnr out ul chaos. The KlMiU Sbobi dynasty luut Ijeao over¬ 
thrown by the Moghul arms wtule t^iivup waa still a Ultle child. The Rippor government 
WHS uot strong enough to maintain ^waca and urdur. Tlic uountry was davaelAted by w^r 
and oven the acigUliourhood of Poona vraeilupopulatcd. Dodap Knnddev was forced tO oUvT 
towarda tor killing walvK^ilo that infndml the naculttVAKHl fiebbi and deserted liOmcaicad#; 
and iho people Who UlTid >n the Mawol valley* Wore in many respect* wnnvt than tUc bcAict# 
<d their native wild#. Blood feud wa# tbc order Of the ctayT and plunder and rapine Icirtned 
the normal stair of Almost every Watan hod two or mOro trlaimants and ihny 

f J e JP. 

I H voL YLUa pp. 17-10. 
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fui^hi tbfi bitter end. In hia blind iury uud tiio MAi&tltft W^t&ndm' ax> pity 
for the utidow tuid the orphanw iif hi ft rnnals. But &wtk the Apparent deatmcthin uE the 
family vroeld aot bring the feed tn m end. The luysUy iiC iho old ndhetenta would often 
e<>nreal a iirogmat bdy -cn: an infant heir in sft>ine villain or mouutAin fnrtrw f Ar iiway from 
their nAtLve Immlob. The ehild TitvjuJd never bo eilawed to forget tlie wrongs of hU fMuilLy^ 
When nrxis'cd to manhood, ho sura to retum to h.Li village and to a^^ongn hia [IiuhL 
TelatiartB^ and pltmd^d houee$+^^ 

The anarchy of tht* time hm left its bloody rnarkfl on tha family pa pet# of tlm old Desk- 
umkbftp and no where du wo gcL a more faithful a^eoLuit of thefe 
j^a> of ^ thoir hmruna and bloodiihed than in the paix=ra of thn Jag, 

dalw of Maeur and the .Tedbb of Rtiliiil Khoro. The .Tagdalca could 
not tvm cntint on thu MfM^y al tlidf ovfh sorvonta. Thair fniaUy history rtina ns folb^vs 
Tho Puimi i»f Karhail wfrs .TsgJuroii Kuigordal Dcshmiikh. Ho hod tw’O wires. They ho'J 
four sons. Babnji Bau wos tlus sun ul tliu fiwt wife. Ths aems of ihix souond wow thnw— 
ibo ridwi Bomnii Ruu. the wwuJ Vithoji Ron and the yi*imgiwt Itoyaji iUu. Snoh woro 
tho four (sons). Th^n tho fslhur bocamo old, and they begiui to quarrel, Tho father uaid: 
•• Yon ahoiild not iiuaifol. ! shidl Oi^id* among you whst is yours." So bs said. Then 
\iv flam to the oldest Balaji Kau the Patilship aod tlw Dosbmulflii ot >Iasur and the 
villageH under its juriadictioti. To BamajL Ban (and ofchom) ho gave four yfllages, Knrbad, 
Aod and two Other vUlasos under tno Jurisdiction of Knrliad. Then Banuaji Ban atalLonod 
two barbers of Aud fw liis agents at Karbad and two clerks, EagbniiatU Pant and another, 

f..r the wort of managenioot . At that time the harbor, the clerk and the 

Mflhad bad united. Tli«n these thiOO decided to murder tlm three brothars Rantaji 
itaii. Vithoji Ban aud Pajaji Ran. They shut the two b«>tho« Ruenaji and Dayajt 
Ban' in a room and miirdolwi (thninj. Thou tho roinauiLig brother Vithoji Rau fltxi 
and oaiflio to Maaour .... At that t iiHotbe Pattbshipof Targftv also wm ouia. Then 
O Brahman was utatioucd as Agpnt Ihrfli. The Brahman cngaewt two serva.iU., Kali. 

dt rtnd Khochre, and ho and his wn pmeecdcd to Benares. On tin,' way they were 

murdered by Koligada and Khochie. Then th«« two becan to qimrrel about tho 

BatEshiit . , . ■ And Bubaji Ban hccauiu very old* Be had two sons, the elder 

Vithoji and tho j-tiungor KnmajL A v.m (gardouerj was in his swrice. Evnry day £co 

umunds of dowere were rtrewn On hf» bedstnad, for Babaji Ban's enjoyment- Thou he 
botaiiio very old and the ^fiija^ar feiwoopors of tha mosqUO) wast'd strong in the 
ritlage. Tho wns of lus edd age (being verj-young) worn i aud IJ years ol agn. So h.i 
umiOi»«l the Mali for the unmagemDut of Lis household, and for tJ»o managninfnt of the fields 
WM engas'-'d TdianRar^ wlm tondedl (his) Hhoop. Mangi Uhangrin was his mother. Tho 
Unjavar the Malt and. the DhanganJi made common canae and doeided to luurdvr B.tbuji 

Ban and bis ohildtcn.And then thn inurdorora came. (They) wrapped iho 

yuunger sou iu a rug and threw him below the cot, awl mur.l«red Babaji Ran in bis 
ITien tho nldost wn said: " I havn recogni swl you. You are swarpors of the Villago 

II «B woidd oben »*lt Uw awksuoM ol a pew-tflul ariglibouf. t'rri(rrwr I fluuffiUly at tha 
prico el a i«>tilea ot ih- dJsputo'l W«*«< ‘bis iwa wauld tase up the quarrsl a. it .t wa. Iw wun, 
BajwaJi' MJ.S., ifli. XV*, pp 
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(KUOsttuo} *inil >'«u njianrlewt mr Utbcr." 'ITiaa be Hpuk{». md they murdnnKl hUn 

BftUajL'a wifu 1 im< 1 conrrAJad hoirwlf tn ft COruvr. Sho (Iwi tn QiiUy with th*' yvitogvr 
Mm Xuini&ji.l* Thi' JtuJavMW b«w«itvr dtiJ nut nwap# imj«miftb«l. Yoan^t Kuinajl 
wnakflri n bloody wngtancf' niul ilccft|>il4it«i] thm of tJiem.<» Thpw. jim by aomattus 
tbo only niiufU'rfl in the Woody aniijil» of tbo Ja^dalo faisity, SlutbAji, fatlief uf Sbiraji 
took flif* l^tilfthip of ilosur wUli the lifu of ixn owner, iiu imftlo of Mntiadji •fngdftlo 
Drahmakh-I^ Tbe Wvongii of tbu«*e (in«ronrl!AbU- spiritv knuw no am? w rrapoct for 
power, and t|jt‘ Jagdttle* wui^bt uetruiig enough ally, truusM-rt their clftitn aguiiurt Simbaji’a 
«in ghivAji But lliiir c^mDiHitiAn with tJ» Moghul brought frwb dJiAMtant oo dii-iii 
and ftl. leagtii tbcMi turbulont DMhmiildis wvn- to loivu thsir pride And unek 

2?^hivaj[’a proiccLuin nnrl jwtrr^nftgr*# 

If tbu Jagduln aobaI iu a OJiMuly btu\ nu is Hint of tbu Jodtie^*. ffno of the two .fedho 
J«IhH of briofbori$ wJdlonjturning from tJie Adilslifttihi cnpital with ajarmaa t*t 

RofakUdioR. their Wuiun, wiu waylaid and rutinlcn'd by out Kbiipm a rlinvl 

clAiniftiil, Thr eorviving brother Bajl fled to tho aeo^oftet. 
nasaiublcd; u few tuihi'rantji, imrcbiued tho aftuustanee of tffcJvo good swordautHi 
Ht llifl tout (if n portion of ilia nncoctrftl pni[Nirty, unil calmly waIImI for n mltablu njjjjor- 
Tunity. BuoU tm opporttiniiy enmt when Klmpnt was off bia gtioid whilo edobraiiiig liu 
marriftgr. Hardly weretbe nuptiula fA-er. when Boji Jwlbo w ilb hla folltiwersWJ upon Kbaiwc 
Aiid mtirtltted him with sixty of Ide aitendAiira. Kanhoji, a dweetKlaiit of Buji. boouno m 

** ^ Tni>rar (funiPT mnm ^nrfiri, ttItt niwnlr- 

err- T^rnirnr. ^ ^ ifti 

nig=trTT »t7?T #inr| wnT^.flrro jipg nkgmipeff 

knr. irtTTst mi Tifw atuiafrr^ ttbrnfl » to jfrf^ f ijN ♦ni'npt 

fi*iWrra" wral? mtrt < iirir t #t nfw irrr fk^. 

iTO rnfmms: ^rtmfTT sTf^'if srirnT:^ t 

ITT vntjft itt; .... ft in^ T Htfr^ ^ pjifimTrrbn fft^ 

qtt ft f ftn yn wsjpt niftnVn* <r t mmftTrar mf5%utniwj 

»irn% ■*«. ^ »trar t TOi^sffTTOnim drt»si *njfq, inr qqr ifiur ftsnft 

Minf , , . , wn ftqff ft ifr wtft. un 

qrerq nq niiPiNff qrac km, TifatrT^ x^ncr ft mt nn ftfro. 

wiPf ft qrrqq; mt ft ^IrtiTt q anff «t;j^ . . 

^ mwnfirnj m qiamrr mtfmf n,r?r -fj€f ftgj e|q ^ wnf^rW 

^q ym wtrq ,Tft. ^ <irw *p, ys, w^rrar hitot mwam qf. 

qne»^iiTiniTu^ ^ofrtqffm 

qflErttRjr qrmfrtfq ftftsn. affFft nsr^ ati# ttifr qqjj. 

5# *Nt. TO riTT^r r im# q tRftrfq 7 ft qq; iVo^ ^ ft;A qTf ftiqr^nqr nmqr wf!ft 

^ * el ' ' ***'^ qr’ftqcn ntn- qf qra^ ^ qfqrftnii 

TO^r ^qmr. vrrq fiqrS'nr^ qrfrnr- to nfror ^ qfir *qf ^vfnr 

lifRE^ . . . TO tBRl mrnrftfwq to nti^r nitfs nftr «tCr wfiT * qrr 

^Tlm-q fro^m ISer tiaft —^wnuiir, voL XV, pp. 4 ,&. 

H Haiwitilx., JtJ.il., Ml, XV. p. S, 

XV. p. s!^"' (I V rfl,^lbijw.ds. UJ.3., ici. 
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powarfnt thnt ha Hflfitd tha auth^sriLy ijf tbi: AdiMiahi king. 11^ Mi MTtin »Dnfl^ tkn 
yoiirkgi%~t of II houi, Kaikjb ucm orcf by iZie Bultnn ; tn-o of bits brotbx^Jiv 

killiHi libn ill tbLir uiigor atitl Vrvru Ln tbrLr luiu uiurtU'mi by Naikjf’a man. Tho pftfl»_^d 

to Aci»bbci^ IsMkji’ft wido^'t ^bo oftorwaids bktb to a puuthunioim Kist kifilflata] 

brothorlQ^law, howovor* bad no niMcy ».’itlier tho widow or her hahy, AissabA w(i$ 
soon after nnirdorwl, but ih^ devotion of a nuKe saved xJio eliild, whn took shelter wftb 
Baji Pasalka. Hardly wa.h ibo fainily qtiarrd dcttlecj, wbeu KuiibliujE^ jirm (yf bfaili^E 
entered into ft eoutoet witb the ikindnl He^hmukb and n bloody batllu waa foughfi. Their 
diffatonee waa, however, S4?tiled when Kauliuji entcrcjd the ecrvico uf t^liLvaii.^* ThftKImpjnes, 
slibough huznblDd, luad nut been fvuditvd idlogeihat bju-iulLi^. They jobyed Ai&al 

Khan agftitij&t their riTid^^^ SiiLvaji.^^ SiiL-h were the mm wiLh whom f^hivaji had 

to doaJ and tbv tiujca ui whidi he luul tu work. 


Luck ihf willixkj^ 
o<9-oivratiiHi- 


He wm furlliFT lutndicjippad in hi« wfyrh nf re oTg^niFring the pivil administration of hid 
emmtry by lack of wdlii^ ccNoperatinn from aomo of hh OfBeerfl. 
Thu art nf bgbting aa a aouTCto of Honnor ftnd omolutuoiil 
appeeilod to thnm more than the art of peaces. If they bad been 
allowed tu follnw their indi^ldiiiiil inclination, they would gladly have reqaooiiccd, the 
nock of conaoJJdation for a campaign of conquest. No less, a man than Nilopaut Alajmudur 
liad uftrne^Ty prayed fco bo rolievod of his civil duties so that ho might render military ser¬ 
vice like othnr men Aiifl uapt.iiic forts w'hcn necessary/^ Nor wun he rceoneUed to his duik^ 
until Shiviip barl assured him that his mrrxc^ in bis civil capacity wore os important m 
tliai of n nommandmg oaieer, and would be appreciated in the some manner oa Lhc tmUlary 
cxplolti^ uF llm PeiihwB.l^ 


il pp. IT^-Ij-I. 

I6 Rajiwnrln ilf. Toi, XV|. p, 304. 

tr Tlii|wmlA vdI. VUT^ pp, i$-0i llio ilwmsoiat u k important itmi Li ml{% jH.-ar qiwtotiop 

in C^a40, Ob E^linh Lnuulmlkm ia nat mxHnao' Cm Ib^ mtam hoa butm ^ivTrn oboro. 

inrffsrT Tfrirnr ^R^nr qtffffr ^ 

^5^ ^tpfhn mwm TfTR?kiTft «ircw^n^w5 STt*!flt shrift 

wi»it 5/ «ff »ifc wfrr'T 

qjTTflH f fnr »rT iriri fffi wt*!, ^«ir Tvr^r 

^ TfRf * Itw f^ mr sTfir. TUfi ^ gwra «gnntTr rnr^lw f wrV 

q'R ^ qrq;ftp£* vaff m. ib ^ 

itIt vf? 5RR *<■ ^lif, pgn^ siia 4iRfr? 

fifl-Hrf"t ^spff qr^ fiTn^% ^ qiqjq qqrqffe qnN?r 

q if »r¥ ^71M q 55 ^ ttr qiRfihr. qrilq wq; ^rr^nTr 

it #rJR fWRT frsf^ flfftq'fTW T^’hr ^ SW? i qre f ^ ( % 

^ fq-afTT ^Tsrqrffft* WRit qriM 

TT^ ^n^rr ihiiaI^ qn^r n 'nsrf- wnptH qtfrqrf qinr wfw 

*l!fr*T W Pf f^^TfPT- grWfTT wr qirFfint 

rjviwf jrff jwM?jpsra^sif qfffftqifq^ ^ qifw ^ ^hmIh 

tirtr ff’TTOT ^UTKi'n TqiTfrqr^f? ^ fjnm 

iprT *T1^«T f^TI qftq qiT^ im#5T gflT^rr >nt4^ 


(qifnrfq) Cl^qrsrir) 
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But Shivaji nevea tried to achieve the impossible. A practical statesman, he wisely 
rejected all unworkable ideals. In fact no Maratha statesman before 
Shivaji a practical yearned for theoretical perfection. He knew that 

the difficulties in his way were great, but he also knew that without 
an orderly government his kingdom would not be worth a moment’s purchase, and 
that 80 long as private war and blood feuds continued, he would not be able to introduce into 
his infant army that strict discipline which was essentially necesary for its very existence. 
Peace and order were therefore absolutely necessary. But unless he could unite under 
his banner the numerous chiefs who exercised petty sovereignty in Maharastha, a strong 
orderly government would be on idle dream. Once his aim was defined, he refused to be 
hampered by ordinary scruples. Policy required that he should try conciliation firs it and 
he did so. He was frequently successful, but whenever conciliation failed, he did not hesi. 
tate to employ treachery. And, one by one, the Deshmukhs of Mawal did submit to his 
authority and a considerable portion of the Bijapur territory was conquered. It was now 
that Shivaji had to frame a working scheme of Government. Here, however, he was con¬ 
fronted with a very Hiffienlt problem. He had to decide how far tho old system should bo 
continued and to what extent reformed. Wholesale conservation and wholesale reform 
were equally out of question. The first would grant a fresh lease of life to feudalism with 
its concomitant evils of private war, blood fend, anarchy and oppression. A keen observer, 
he did not fail to notice the evil effects of the feudal .system in the tottering kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda. But the total abolition of feudalism would alienate most of his 
countrymen, some of whom had submitted to him but reluctantly. He knew that the great 
defect of the Maratha character was its selfish individualism. The Maratha teaianiar 
thought of his veafan first and of his country afterwards. Shivaji had therefore to strike 
a mean between the two extremes that would at the same time reconcile the watandara 
and ensure comparative order and peace. 

The village communities in Southern India flourished from the dawn of history. IVhon 
these democratic institutions first originated no one knows.*8 But in 
of Go”ve^ent™iU^^ the absenceofahighly developed central Government, such as we now 
unaflected. have, they served the needs of the time admirably. Shivaji decided to 
leave them undisturbed in their internal organisation. In fact, the vUlage republics exercised 
almost the same powers, enjoyed the same privil^es and underwent the same responsibilities 
from tho time of their origin down to the establishment of the British Government of India, 
when many of their immunities and privileges were found incompatible with a modem 
Government. Over a group of these self-contained units had formerly been placed the 
Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes. Originally appointed for revenue collection, they had 
gradually madetheir office hereditary and had assumed and exercised almost sovereign autho¬ 
rity. The circumstances of the time helped this feudal evolution. But Shivaji could not 
allow this state of things to go on uninterrupted. Feudalism was incompatible with a strong 
monarchy. Shivaji therefore appointed his own Revenue officers but the Deshmukhs and the 
Deshpadcs were left in the enjoyment of their old rights and perquisites. They were, how- 
«vor, on no account to exercise their tyranny. Rayats were given to understand that hence¬ 
forth they would have nothing to do with the Desais and Deshmukhs. To render them 

IS The Maratha Village syatam haa been fully described in my Adminiatrative Syatem of lha 
Peahicai. 1 here was only one diSerence. Shivaji did not allow the PatU to act aa a Revenue Collector. 
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altogether harmless, Shivaji further prohibited them from building any walled or bastioned 
castle; and, like Henry II of England, he demolished some of the strongholds of these local 
tjTants.'® “ In the provinces, Sabhasad says, the Rayats were not to be subjected to the 
jurisdiction and regulations of the zemindars, the Deshmukh or the Desai, If they offer to 
plunder the rayats^ by assuming authority over them, it does not lie in their power. The 
Adilshahi, the Niiamshahi and the Mughlai Desh was conquered by (Shivaji); in the Desh ail 
the rayats used to be under the Patii and the Kulkarni of those places, and the Deshkukhs. 
They used to make the collection and to pay an unspecified sum fas tribute). For a village 
where the Mirasdars took one to two thousand (Hons or Rupees ?), (they) used to render two 
hundred to three hundred as quit-rent. Therefore the Mirasdar grew wealthy and strength¬ 
ened (himself) by building bastions, castles and strongholds in the village and enlisting 
footmen and musketeers. They did not care to wait on the revenue-officers. If the revenue- 
officers said that they could pay more revenue, (the Mirasdar) stood up to quarrel with them. 
In this way (they grew) uiumly and forcibly misappropriated the (lands in the) Desh. On 
this account did the Raja demolish the bastions, the castles and the strongholds. After 
conquering the Desh, where there were important forts, he placed his garrison. And 
nothing was left in the hands of Mirasdars. This done, (he) prohibited all that the Miras¬ 
dars used to take at their sweet will, by Inam (right) or revenue farming, and fixed the rates 
of the dues in cash and grains for Zamindars, as well as the rights and the perquisites of the 
Deshmukh, the Dcskulkarni, and the Patii, and the Kulkarni, according to the yield of the 
village. The Zamindars were forbidden to build bastioned castles. (They were to) build 
houses (and) live (therein). Such were the regulations framed for the provinces.*’ In this 
manner the danger of feudal anarchy was to some extent averted. 

Like the Kamavisdars and the Subadars of the Peshwa period, the Karkuns, Taraf- 
dars, Havaldars and Subadars of Shivaji had to look after all 
The Asbta Pradhan branches of Civil administration. At the head of the Government 
^'*”®** was the king himself, assisted by a council of state or the 

Rajmandal. It is also known as the Ashta Pi^adhan council, as eight ministers had seats 
in it. These were :— 

(1) The Peshwa or the Mukhya Pradhan. 

(2) The Mazumdar or the Amatya. 

(3) The Waknis or the Mantri. 

(4) The Dabir or the Sumanta. 

(6) The Surnis or the Sachiva. 

(6) The Pandit Rav or the Royal priest. 

(7) The Senapati or the Commander-in-chief 
and (8) The Nyayadhish or the Chief Justice. 

li Sabhasad, pp. 32*33. 

(^ ) gw 

MTf&r ^ ^ ^ 

irrfr ^ ft ‘frt 

'wrt ^5^ 

^ ^ srnff^ ^ I’tr t^Er «r4)ir ft fit astr 

fttrafTt rrPT rSTTTrftt »T5Tm STTTT nST f W5?T 

irry <Ti^ t^rg^rm f t^r arf# •M’ftfirWf fryr 

^ ytgy cryrt ty %wi. 
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Wbcn ibu coutu;i1 wad orgMiua«]. un di) nnl |>rw:ue]y knovr. At thu tinn' uj ihr 
Coronatinut lh« eight " PrarUmiut' (mitiistern) had ataud on tcithct 
Cmti^U or^H^aed thniup to jmiir holy watw from goUl and sUvw jars aiul 

bodina. irver thn king'd lifoUw Ibvm lioo Gtiitnb (cILi iin 

that it Wild at thl^ time that thr Counril came into being,** ThooO oCHl*{», howt'h-L'r, wero 
by ua mwiw now. Though the Mnkhya Pradhoti, the Amatya, the MontrL the Suituuita, 
the Sachiva and the Scnap&if were unkaovnt. people wore quite familiar with tho Pi<«h«»a, 
ihf ^fvrnmdar, the Wakob, the Dabir. the Surma, and the Sornohat. VVImt Shlvaji did 
woo to retotb the old postii widt new Roaiikiiti dsignaUann. Bat wheth^ ibuiie new di«dg. 
notiona meant any iisw power or new rcnpomrihilities is not certain. It u, huwoeer, d^gnig. 
coat that an nfijclul paper (Konu Jabta} woadna'niip in thafirat year of t-lu- Ahhi dhuL-i. 

Ui enamcrate the dulieit of the right rahiiji^ minlntim {[fradluuioj and other head)! of 
dnportmeuls.’* But it is quite pDesibln that the paper was drawn up tuinptv to eaforea 
a stricter tucthud tn the eristhic organisation. Sabiutsod tdJa um that the ffiNowing 
officer* had enjoyed tlm iiriTtlege of taking part In the cororiatiou cermiiony sku rAbinei 
ministers r— 

(1) Moro Pont, son of Tirimbak Pant aa Miikhva Prodhoji, 

(2) Nnro Krtlkhanthn and Riuu dumdra KUhaulKs OiS joint Amatya. 

(3) Tlio non of Roghnnath iCav na Poiuiil Raw. 

(‘I) Hambir Itao Atohite uSciuipati. 

(fi} iJAttaji Trimbafc os .Mautri, 

(6) Ram Chandra J'ant, son ul Trhubokji Sondev Dubir i^umant. 

(7) Annaji Pant (D&tto) oh Sueldv. 

(8) XtrajI Bayji as Kyayadhidh.** 

Tfaeso men hod ofruady Imld these officos for some timo. Sabitasod, while doacribing the 
coronation, nd^cTB simply to thsfr now Sanskrit ticsigiuitioa but doo* ni»i. nay that post* 
wro newly cfoaUid. ( Hif )< It I* quite poadbla chat ChiinJa IlmI 

alho in his mind the introduction of Sausbiil diwi^iAtiotiit wfaon he wrotu of tfif Raja'* 
deebiott of uppdntiog a counca of eight Both SabbaanflandClutius 
rtiww nieJition of p^ inoarobent* <J those ofSees. 

Sabboaid, fur cxampki, says that one Shanirav KilkantJ] was Mqto 
T rimbah Pingic's jircdecnuor in the Peahwakhip,** BhivajI's Hntt Somohat waa one Tiikoji 
Chor hforaiha.*^ He n-aa sDcowdad by Hanhoji IJahatoiido.*® Wo dn not know why 

a> p, ; Cblfcois, p iOfi, ° 

« chitou. jf. lai wwvniNf iim inwr arrmr 

WfS , Bui all (heas efltnw ealmed loeg bpkm ilu conmatian. Bj tJu «ofd A«iita 

piBdbso bne. (Mtiil* tbrnriom do«a not mma the men oQoai « tha efiUion, but tlia ^ 

uMii MfitiuMe 1 m mmiiM* the apjMiBtniMu of two weretariea Ihen me* oIm by eo oow 

appouitnieBta U 1* ^ull* pdouhio UihI the otd gOeen wwo fmaally n-Ofipointwl, aoaoritina to iha 
rite* preeeribad hy tlio Sbuint for tbo oaronatloo etHVniuiBy- 

n &iAn, PiuoiyiMi; IhiTofiH, p Sfi?, Ttw iliMa of \iv> (JeotiBwnt B giiTwi «■ tollowa 1—qBa" 
«WTT ^ »rPtT itPrwBrT^s w >Tmi^, wuitt*. i* q* 

irMiDii 10 dtmbl tta anlJMettielty, AJ<» an? Sam(h nnil £r|liiv tdlml by r. V, Jfowji uul Dl B. 

** S*btio«Kl, p, S 3 , « xsfrf., 7. S and 1 ) I vgL I, p. el, 

3 » ISid., p S. m p. V. 
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Tuko|i or Maiikftji liKft tlieir rjia^ter'i» ijoiiJSdetiet^ hut uIUt bliL^ rctiuiiicH^ of Ji;hwli| 
eominand of thu army wu* couftirrutl oil Notajl FiXlkar.^ duatuiod tu W* futooiiutiui thftseooTid 
SliivBji. Xtilaji wj«i cli:9iiii^^d fur fiJiiirc U> ^ui-x^ur imd lift 

fuivixlry rrflicerj Eudt>{xji Giijai:, oblAiiii^l tlnf ^arnobatiilii^^ with tlsv titles of Prstixii Rav, 
F^nallji mitet Pratap Roxy's berok death In a hard ronght-battloT hh Licpienant UoKivf i MitliiiOn 
waft promtited to tbu cooiioaBd In Ctuof.^*^ It \fm thb Uo^ji or Hatnblf tho fifth, <«: 
Af^^iirduig to tli^- silxLb, Sariiubbatp^^ who with a jw* fiUM with 

milat tho timo cif tho crfinnuodihlbiith, {luring E^Mvajl^Hi-ijriiiiAtluii.^^ Slmilfn^lVp Nilo-ijoiiih‘V^ 
Oangitijl Mnpg^ji hue] eervrd oh Kurm^i aud WukoiH ruBpL'ctiv^ely, hoforo Annaji iMrrn 
and l>aitaji TrimbaJi. It. ht aism rijrt.ain. tliat both Atid after Im coronation. SldTajl 

frrq^nonlJy held trouned with lliosti find ^iitiicf oHicurti. To cite only nn^v iivttancOi wh^fx AfEal 
Khan invaded hia infant kin^enzi^ Shifaji cidlcd a couiieii oE liiu prtn^ipol ixmoti^ 

whom figuTfld not aidy Dtfufo Podb^ XLo Pant, AnnajL Fantf donaji Fant^ Oangaji^ ^{nn^ap^ 
Notajl Pnlkar and RixghiiTiath BuUoiL,^^ [mo^b of ilmm arUjjrwiftrd^ hold In the Aalart-t 
Fiudari Coonelf} hut alfto mon Uko Gutoaji Njuk, KrLdjJtAji Nalk luid ^iibbailjl It 

dues not appear tphrmforo tliat. the rotmeil wu.^ firftt -orgiiEiiMsd ut the iilmo of thO coronation 
Nor can It bo maintained thiiL thu ilr^bta Fradhati CouncU owed Its origin frO thi- 

^ ^ Ri-niuri of Sldvaji. The- Pemian designation <rf such olfleerK oh tlir* 

now of Ditbir, Lho Surcuit. the Wakol^, and tho ihi^nindor olfiarty show# 

fiiiivaiL aniiltigouji ofiices did exLiii under tho MolMtfomnrtnn fkivnniment 

ot tho South, Montion haa ahio boon niado of snob CounoUs in old Hindu works on iifiitj. 
Ill Sukrantti^ for cjcamplr. wp find that tlio ohlcX prluat and the Uhief duiiitico fthoiild havw 
icati in the cabinet, and this woa a apcelcil foaiuru uf Skivaii's Itajmandal.^^ ^Mion tho 
PotfhweiA T<wo to power^ mo^t of theism offiias Imd becoiiao hereditary^ but itt ShiirajPA time 
„ . tho PfadhAOft, nr cabinet minuitortf, ■U’ore not appointed for iifo. Tho? 

t^y i^d wofo JLrihh- to he dismi^nl at tho kings (xitvnmro mu] nonhl no« 

ftttiicrt^ to thccfl. t.rani«niiL thuir ofGci* to their auns Or brothnm. In fehp Peshwa priod 

greotr oflioorft genonxll}'' became fcnindchi of new fmtuUoSv ITib tinptft^iblH in Sbix^ajii^A 
time. First, becauau ho tfwk gofsl oairo ko^p all olficWj hfjth high anti low, free from 3 

herediiOTV ehiu-aeter. Wo kavii &eOii liow nbL ocmmanderBdn't!:hjf«l had been in sncci^nn 
appointed bj Shivnjb but not in a tiiiiglo oOOO had he selodtKj for the |Nj«t a ntw roUti?o 
of tho loot, meumbent. Suryaji Molmiro wns nO doubt nppiintwl Snheuiar of the .Mftwli 
forces, after the death of hia brnthtir Tanaji, but In thiH dbse^ th^^ oRIrer in 4^ne?ttloa had roii- 
dered ituch dHtlngmElMsl aerrico u» fully dvtftirvod public rccogiiitiou | l^ceoiidly, bi^^aitso 
Shivaji tnode it a rule nnt to oMigii any doglr to any ofiicor^ civil nr military. It wo^i Erirkt- 
1x' laid down thatrno si'lIrtjfB' or military officer should have anything to do with tho re venue 
C otl«K*tion of tlio country^ and thoro waa. in tliq^o day's of anarchy anil war, hardly any ol&eer 
who waa not required to toko up arms BometimB or oLlior. Iii Sahliusod'H Ewomuit Wb 
find that the balance of thoir dues (waa paM by) * (orders) either on tho Ettiiuxf 

(Centrai Clovcmmoni) or On the LHstrlot (eatablishments). In this monnur wore their 
annual ac<!onnU punctually fictlled. Mokadic Mohais or vUliigo.'i with nbttolutu righl^ should 


ff Habhomd. p- IL * p- ■'5®- ^ I^id^ p. ^0. 

3d J, N. r^kar uji Htfcitiii-] thai wiDnilfig to Narain Shenv^ Anuid Ray ■umm'd^l 

Prutnp Rat Guji&l. 

il QiiUiix. p. lea. "3 Sobhaud, p, U. » /NJ, p. U 

A m^ro drUokHt cLuKittduoo li tpktvwI a dimii. 

34 SabliHeKl. p. 
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on no account hi* granted to the (men in the) army, the militia and the fort establishment. 
Every payment should be made by " varats ’ or with cash from the treasury. None but the 
Karkuns had any authority over the lands. All i>ayments to the army, the militia, and 
the fort establishment, were to be made by the Karkuns.*® These wise regulations had 
their desired effect and arrested for the time l>eing the growth of Feudalism in Maharastra. 
In the words of Ranade, None of the great men, who distinguishe<l themselves in Shivaji’a 
time, were able to hand over to their descendants large landed estates. Neither ^loropant 
Pingle, nor Abaji Sondev, nor Bagho BalJal, nor Datto Annaji or Niraji Raoji, among the 
Brahmans, nor the Malusares or Ranks, or Pratapro Gujar, Netaji Palkar, Hambirrao 
ilohite or the Maratha Sardars, were able to found ancient families such as Shahu'a 
ministers in the early part of the eighteenth centuiy' succeeded in doing.” 

Though we do not kno%v precisely when the Ashta Pradhan Council came into being. 
Was the Council a - fairly accurate knowledge of what was expected from 

bureaucratic orgaui- the Pradhaiis. In a paper,^^ alretidy referred to, their duties have 
*^'*^*' * l)een clearly defineil. From this and other state papers, it does 

not appear that ishivaji aimed at a bureaucratic form of Government. A great Maharashtra 
Scholar, the late Justice Ranade, however throws out cle4ir hints that the Ashtu Pradhan 
Council, in its essential cliaracteristics, bore a striking resemblance to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Says the great Savant, ” The Peshwa was Prime Minister, next to the king, and w^as at the 
head of both the civil and the military administration and sat first on the right hand below 
the throne. The Senapati was in charge of the military administration, and sat first on the 
left side Amatya and Saehiv sat next to the Peshw a, w hile the Mantris at next below the Sachiv 
and was In charge of the king’s private affairs. The Sumant was foreign secrotaiy’ and sat 
below the Senapati on the left. Next came Pandit Rao, who had charge of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal department and l>elow him on the left side sat the Chief Justice. It will be seen from 
these details that the Ashta Pradhan System has its counterpart in the present constitu¬ 
tion of the Government of India. The Governor-General and Viceroy occupies the place 
of the Peshwa. Next comes the Commander-in-chief of the army. The Finance and Foreign 
Ministers come next. In the Government of India, the Executive Council makes no room 
for the head of the ecclesiastical department or for the Chief Justice on one side and the Private 
Secretary on the other, and in their place sit the in«ml>er in charge of the Home Department, 
the Legal Member and the Public Works ^Vlinister. These variations are due to the difference 
of circumstances, but the conception which lies at the bottom of both the systems is the same, 
that of having a CJouncil of the highest offieersof the State—sitting together to assist the king 
the proper discharge of his duties.” 


Although there seems to he some apparent resemblance between the Ashtopradhan 
Council of Shivaji and the Executive Council of the Viceroy and 
exan^^.^^ ^ ''iew-s Governor-General of India, the principle underlying the two are by 

no means identical. The Government of India is widely known 
to be a bureaucracy. Tlie subo rdinate officers are responsible to the heads of their depart- 

8« Sabhasad, P- 30. ^ ^ 

^ ^ nrm im ^ wrr 

87 Ranade, Jl.M.P., pp. 129-130. 

39 Ranade, P.Af.P., pp. 120-127^ 


88 Sane, PoCre Yadi Bagaire, p. 367. 
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ments and these departmental heads are mainly responsible for initiating the policy in their 
particular branch of administration. Although they can and do deliberate upon grave 
questions affecting departments other than their own, there is a clear cut division of duties. The 
Law Member is never caDed upon to lead a military expedition, nor is the Commander-in- 
Chief required to hear a Title Suit. But six out of the eight members of Shivaji’s Council 
had to perform military duties whenever necessary, and all the eight had, as occasion arose, 
to attend a Majalasi to hear appeals in both civil suits and criminal cases. The first 

Pandit Rav had to render diplomatic service when he was sent on an embassy to Jai Singh. 
But no one to-day would ever think of sending the Lord Bishop of Calcutta or the Bishop of 
Lahore on an embassy to the Amir of Afghanistan. This is, however, not the only difference. 
The Viceroy, though he can in theory override the decisions of his Executive Council, is in 
practice expected to be guided by them. But neither his subjects nor his officers ever 
expected that Shivaji should always bo guided by the wisdom of the Rajmandal. He was not 
bound to call them unless he left inclined to do so. The ministers were frequently absent 
on distant expeditions, and some of them were further encumbered with the heavy work of a 
provincial government. Shivaji’s mim'sters cannot therefore be regarded as Heads of 
Departments and his Government was by no means a Bureaucracy. It was, if any thing, 
an Autocracy. But the Autocrat, fortunately for his people, was a good statesman and 
acted as a “ Benevolent Despot.” His ministers were his assistants in the widest sense of 
the word, and his government had more resemblance to those of his Hindu and Muhamma¬ 
dan predecessors t-ban to the British Indian Government to-day. Of European institu¬ 
tions, Napoleon’s great council perhaps came nearest to it. 

The detailed statement of the duties of the eight Pradhans vrill further confirm the 
above conclusion. And nothing will serve our purpose better than the 
The Ihities of the Kanu Jabta (Memorandum) drawn up in the first year of the Coro- 
Pradhaos. nation (Abhisheka) Era and published by Rao Bahadur Kashinath 

Narayan Sane. AU that is required hero is to reproduce the paper in full with a fairly 
intelligible translationThe Kanu Jabta of the year 1 of the Coronation Era, the Sambatsar 
being Ananda by name, Tuesday the thirteenth day of Jaisthya. 

The Mukhya Pradhan should perform all works of the administration. Ho shofdd 
put his seal on official letters and documents. He should make expeditions and wage war 
with the army and make necessary arrangements for the preservation of the Districts that 
may come into (our) possession and act according to the orders (of the king). All military 
officers should go with him and he should proceed with them all in this manner (should be 
work). (Seal) (item 1). 

The Senapati should maintain the army and make war and expeditions. He should 
preserve the territories (newly) acquired, render an account of (the spoils) and act according 
to the orders (of the king). He should make known (to the king) what the men, viz., the 
army, have to say. All military officers should go with him. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Amatya should look after the account of income and expenditure of the whole 
kingdom. The Daftardar and the Fadnis should be under him. He should carefully 
estimate the writing work (to be done ?) He should put his sign manual (or seal) on the 
letters from the Fadnis’ and the Chitnis’ office. He should render military service in 
(times of) war. He should look after the Districts and be guided by (our) orders. 

(Seal) (item 


^0 Sabhasad, p- 41. 
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The Sachiv should carefully look into the roy^ letters and make (necessary) 
correction of the contents, whenever there is a letter in excess or whenever a letter is 
omitted. He should serve in war, preserve the (newly) acquired Districts, and beha 
according to (our) orders. On royal letters (and oflBcial documents) he should put his 
seal as a sign of his approval. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Pandit Rav should have jurisdiction over all religions questions. He should 
punish (all offences) after judging what is right and what is wrong. -He should put 
his sign of approval on all papers relating to custom, ( srraTT ) conduct, ( ) 

and penanco ( ). He should receive Scholars of reputation. He should per¬ 

form, when occasion arises, charity ( nm ) and Shanti ( performances to appease 
offended deities ) and celebrate other religious performance. (Seal) (item 1).** 

The Nyayadhish should have jurisdiction over all suits in the kingdom and try them 
righteously. After finding out what is right and what is wrong, on the judgment paper, he 
should put his sign of approval. (Seal) (item 1). 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SARVAJSATMA AND 

SaSkarIchIrya. 

In Vol. XLIII of this Journal there is a note on 
SarvojMtma by Mr. Venkatesvaran, wherein 
he indentifies the ManukulAd%t}fa mentioned by 
the former in his work Samkshepaddririka with 
Aditya I, the Chola king, after refuting Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's identification of the same with the 
Chalukya Vimaldditya, Herein, he makes Aditya 
the personal name of the king and not the compo* 
nent part of a compound name. But we meet with 
the name MahtUetdddityan in a Travancore inscrip¬ 
tion. There is a Vatteehuttu inscription from 
Tinimulikkiilam dated the year opposite to the 
48th year of king Bhdskararavi Vamian, a king of 
Kerala, which is published in the Travancore 
Archasological Series, VoL II, pt. I, pp. 45-46. 
In it there is mentioned a grant of some Cherikal 
lands (lands on the slopes of hills) by a king 
named ManukulAdityan, and the inscription 
deals with the resolution of the townsmen of 
Tirumulikkulam regarding their management. 
From the terms of the inscription it would appear 
that the grant had been made some time before 
the date of the inscription. Now Tirumulikkulam 


is in North Travancore near Kaladi the birth¬ 
place of Soiikardchdrya, The occurrence of the 
name ManukulAdityan as the persona] ©f 

a ruler of the district wherein the great Ach^rya 
was bom and the fact that the principal Ma^a 
of his sect is in feringeri in the weet, make one 
doubt the correctness of splitting up the name and 
interpreting it as Aditya of the Manu family, anti 
thus identifying him with a king of the East 
Coast. As regards the objection that the verso 
of SartfajiUttma depicts Manukulddityan as a power¬ 
ful sovereign, ‘ as commanding the world/ it 
may be suggested that a petty king might loom 
large in the eyes of his subjects, and also that such 
adulatory epithets are not imcommon in Indian 
poetical works. 

Now, as to the date of iSomiy^won and Mana- 

hulddityan, the following facts may offer some 
solution. From the astronomical data furnished 
by a copper-plate of one Bhdskararavi varma, date<1 
2nd-f6th-l-35th year of the reign, Dewan Baha¬ 
dur Swamikannu Pillai has fixed his accession at 
9/8 A.D. But there are others with the same name 
but with single dates (Vide Travancore Archao- 
logical Series, vol. U, pt. H), and Mr Pillai suggests 


41 The late justice Telang summarised the duties of the Pandit-Rav in the following manner s_ 

“ It states that the Pandit-Rav's duties are to exercise all the ecclesiastical powers of the State, and to 
order punishment to be inflicted after investigating into what is and is not in accordance with religious 
law. He is to receive learned persons on behalf of the state and countersign all documents that may be 
iss^ from the sovereign relating to Achara, Vyavahara, and Prayaschitta, that is to say rules of conduct, 
civil and criminal law, and penances, the three branches of Dharmashastra, He is also to look after the 
performance of Shantis and other ceremonials, and the distribution of royal bounty.*’ (R.M.P.), p. 561 
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that there may be two different kings having 
the same name Bhdskararavi^ viz*^ one whose 
years are dated opposite to the second year and 
another without it. Now the Tirumulikkulam 
inscription belongs to the latter class, while the 
famons Cochin plates of Bhaakararavi belong to 
the former. Though a superficial comparison of 
the two inscriptions just mentioned does not dis^ 
close any difference in their palaeographical cha¬ 
racteristics, yet a closer examination shows that 
the single dated inscriptions belong to a king 
slightly earlier in date. For instance, compare 


f the Grantha jSico. And since the Bhaakararavi 
with the double or treble dates lived towards 
the close of the tenth century, wo might place 
the Bhaakararavi with the single date in the 
early part of the same century approximately. 
Hence ^anukalv^itya and Sarvajnatma must 
have fiourished about 900 a.d. .4nd since tankard- 
chdrya was the Guru's Guru of Sarvajiidiniat 
the former must have lived about the middle jo{ 
the ninth century a.d. 

A. Balasbishna PriXAi. 


book-notices. 


The Luzumiyat or Abu’l-ala. Selections in 

English verse by Ameen Rihani. 2nd ed. New 

York. James T. White & Co., 1920. 

The blind poet, philosopher and Arabic scholar, 
whose fcune has come down to the present genera¬ 
tion by his title of Abu’l-’Aia, was a Syrian, and 
lived from 974 to 1055 a.d. He was a great 
teacher of the philosophic doctrines €md professed 
creed of his day, as current among the learned and 
thoughtful, and also a great poet. In consequence, 
ho was a real power in the realm of Islamic thought. 
His home was an obscure village—Ma’arra—in 
Syria, south of Aleppo, but despite his misfortune, 
the result of smallpox in his early childhood, he 
travelled as far as Baghdad in one direction and 
as far as Tripoli in another, and came in touch 
with the lecuned world of his time. After his 
illness ho could never see well; he gradually be- 
eanm totally blind in his mature age, and lived 
to be 82. He was never a sycophant or time 
server; on the contrary he was always boldly 
outspoken, and that in his day involved a life of 
poverty. So he lived and died a poor man. The 
illness that so injured his sight destroyed also his 
personal appearance, and ho never married or 
mixed himself up with the other sex. All these 
things affected his verse and the philosophic views 
contained therein, and it will be seen also that he 
was essentially a product of his time cmd surround¬ 
ings. 

Abu'l-’&1& just preceded the astronomor-poet of 
Persia, whom the English poet Fitzgerald has 
taught the European and Christian world to c^dl 
Omar Khayyam on paper with a whole-world 
variety of pronunciation. Omar Khayyam was 
imbued, as was AbuT-*419, with the philosophy 
of his time as coloured by the Islam they both 
profe8S<Hl. Blit otherwise their lives and surround- 


mgs were as poles apart. In liim we find a great 
mathematician (though Abu'l-’&lfi was that 
also) with a high official position and infiuential 
connections—a man of the world who had done 
great practical things and had taken to expressing 
his i)hilo8ophy in his retirement in the style of 
verse current in his day and country, chiefiy 
apparently for his own private satisfaction—no 
conscious general teacher of his kind and no great 
poet in the estimation of his contemporaries and 
countrymen. Fitzgerald has made him that by 
his rendering of the philosophy he expressed in 
Persian quatrains for an English speaking and 
reading public to whom, in its imacquaintance 
therewith, it was a revelation. 

The object of the work under review is, I take it, 
mainly to bring home the Islamic philosophy of the 
10th and 11th centuries a.d. to the English reading 
public, and incidentally to show how much Omar 
Khayyam is indebted to Abu’l-'&ia. In all proba¬ 
bility he was indebted to a certain degree. A niAn 
so placed, and with such opportunities of access to 
the great literature of his time and faith as Omar 
Kha 3 ryam, could hardly have been unacquainted 
with the works of Abu’l-'aia. But as to whether 
he was indebted for his actual expressions to such 
a degree as Mr. Ameen Rihani hints, is open to 
considerable doubt. The fact appears to be that 
both authors wei^ in the first place brought up 
imder Islam, were both well acquainted with the 
Greek and Sufi philosophies as developed by their 
time, wore well rocul men and knew therefore 
something—^perhaps a groat deal—of medieval 
Christiemity and Hinduism, at any rate from the 
philosophic standpoint. In their day, the educated 
professors of Islam had developed those esoteric 
heterodox opinions which have invariably risen in 
every known form of religion that the world has 
ever adopted, and of which in their surroundings 
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the Sufis were the chief exponents. AbuU*-MA, 
from the social and physical condition which 
governed his life, expounded the ideas generally 
afloat in the philosopliic air about him in a way 
that was his own, and detached himself from the 
usual method favoured by the Sufis of presenting 
hts philosophy in esoteric terms adopted from 
erotic poetry, where it expresses human and carnal 
loVe. Omar Khayj’am, living in very different 
conditions, followed the fashion of the writers 
about biiTi. It may be objected, however, that 
AbuU-flUl was not a Sufi :—^probably not, but ho 
knew the doctrine and the method. He did not 
quite escape it. Witness Mr. Ameen Rihani’s 
first two quatrains;—why I say Mr. Rihani’s 
quatrains will presently appear :— 

The sable wings of night pursuing day 
Across the opalescent hills, display 

The wondrous star-gems which the fiery 
suns ' 

Are scattering upon their fiery way. 

O my companion. Night is passing fair. 
Fairer than aught the dawn and sundown 
wear; 

And fairer too than all the gilded days 
Of blond illusion and its golden snare. 

On the whole, it will, 1 think, be safest to say that 
there is no proof that Omar Khayyam consciously 
followed Abu*l-*SJ^, but that both, each in his 
individual way, were influenced by the learning 
of the centuries in which they existed in the res- 
pective lands of their birth. 

I have spoken above of Mr. Ameen Rihani's 
quatrains. His selections from Abu’l-’MA are given 
in a form which is a direct challenge to Fitzgerald's 
version of Omar Khayyam's Rubd'iydt, As Fitz¬ 
gerald infused himself into Omar Khayycun, so 
has Mr. Rihani infused himself into Abu'l-'M&. 
Neither work is a translation, but both are adap¬ 
tations, intending, and no doubt honestly, to give 
the real sense of the original in the verse of a foreign 
tongue. As Fitzgerald has been successful with 
Omar Khayyam, so in my personal judgment has 
Mr. Rihani been with Abu'l-'41&. His quatrains 
are all extraordinarily smooth, and they read like 
the production of an Oriental mind and convey 
the Near Eastern manner of composing captivat- 
ing verse. Mr. Rihani is no mean poet, as is shown 
by his linos to Abu'l-*M& with which his book opens, 
and he has the advantage of a training, for all his 
fine command of English, which is apparently 
Near Eastern. He is also honest with his author, 
for Abu'l-’&IA lashed out at all whom he thought 
were humbugs—Christian, Muhammadan, Sec¬ 


tarian—great and small, and Mr. Rihani does not 
hide his invective at all:— 

Muhammad or Messiah ! Hecu: thou me. 

The truth entire nor here nor there can be ; 
How sliould our God, who made the sun 
and moon. 

Give all his light to one, I cannot see. 

Abu’l-*ftlA was accused of infidelity and of lean^ 
ings towards Hinduism. He was a vegetarian 
and a great opponent of wine-drinking, and ex¬ 
hibited extraordinary tenderness towards animals. 
All this is brought out, and some of it echoes 
Indian philosophic ideas :— 

The hfe* with guiltless life-blood do not stain— 
Himt not the children of the wood, in vain 
Thou'lt try one day to wash thy bloody 
hand: 

Nor hunter here nor him ted long remain. 

His verse was also full of the doubt that was 
then so much the fashion :— 

The way of vice is open as the sky. 

The way of virtue's like the needle's eye; 

But whether here or there the eager Soul 
Has only two companions—Whence and Why, 

TTig infirmities and his poetry affected all his life 
and are reflected in his verse, and the last quatrains 
given by Mr. Rihani are specially pathetic, as they 
show that behind his despair of the ivorld and his 
cynicism he held on to the hopes inculcated by 
the faith in which he was brought up:— 

But I, the thrice imprisoned, try to troU 
Strains of the song of night, which fill with dole 
My blindness, my confinement and my 
flesh— 

The sordid habitation of my soul. 

Howbeit, my inner vision heir shall be 
To the increasing flames of mystery. 

Which may illumine yet my prison's cell. 
And crown the ever hving hope of me. 

Mr. Rihani has produced a great book which 
deserves to be well and widely read by those who 
would understand something of the perennial 
Oriental mind. 

R. C. Temple. 


Early History of Vaishxavism in South India 
by Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
Madras University Special Lectures. Oxford 
University Press: Madras, pp. x and 112. 
This little book is the outcome of a suggestion 
from Sir George Griwson that Vaishnava 
Literature should be made better known to the 
European public, and in effect is a critical exami¬ 
nation of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's Vaishnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religions, conducted in the 
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spirit, nut of mere controversy, but of assistance 
towards the knowledge of the truth of the facts. 
There is a good index. 

The first lecture deals with the definition and 
general explanation of Vaiahnavism, and I may 
say at once that, all the lectures being given by 
a Hindu to a Hindu audience, a general knowledge 
of Hinduism is presupposed. The author sums 
up the “ fundamental idea of Vaishnavism ” 
thus :—“ It is contained in one verse of Tiruma- 
lisai AlwAr which may be freely rendered : ‘ Let 
thy grace be for me today ; let it come tomorrow : 
let it wait still longer and come sometime after; 
Thy grace I am sure is mine. 1 am certain, 
O XArAyana. I am not wthout Thee, nor art Thou 
without me.* ” Here sjieaks true philosophic 
Hinduism. 

The Professor holds Vaishnavism to be the 
direct offspring of the doctrine of Bhakti or Devo¬ 
tional Faith and agrees with Professor Bhandckrkar 
that it is traceable to “the age of Buddhism and 
Jainism,” i.e, to the earliest historical times. Ho 
holds also that the doctrine originated in the North, 
was elaborated in the South and “ sent back in 
a more realistic reflex wave which swept over Ihe 
whole laud of India.'* Tlie Vaishnava teachers 
were firstly the AlwArs, the popular poet-sahits 
(as distinguished from the NAyanniTirs of the 
Saivas), and secondly the AchAryas or professional 
propagandists. The former are placed between 
the 6th and 12th centuries a.d. 

As the history* of Vaishnavism in the South is 
necessarily the story of the Twelve Alwnrs. the 
remaining lectures are naturally devoted to a 
critical examination of them. The crncial names 
for historical piu-poses among the AlwArs are those 
of the AJw4r KulaAAkhara and Nam AlwAr, and 
the second and third lectures are respectively 
devoted to these two names. The usual date 
for KulasAkharo is the 12th or even 13th century 
a.d., but Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar argues 
that the true period is more likely to be the 10th 
century. Some space is given to his identifica¬ 
tion, a matter obviously bearing on his date, and 
finally he is placed 7th in the chronological order 
of the Alwars. 

More legend has grown around the name of Nam 
AlwAr (really a nickname arising out of his pK>pu- 
larity and the reverence felt for him, and meaning 
* Our Alwar’) than round that^of any other, and 
for 8er%'eral reasons of belief Yti is popularly placed 
last of all. This position the book strongly 
controverts, taking up the arguments in support 
of it one by one and critically examining them. 
The old authority, VedAnta De^ika, places him 


5th, which would put him before Kuln^ekhara, 
probably in the 8th century a.d. or even earlier. 
To this view the Professor inclines. 

The last lecture deals with Poygai, BhutattAr 
and PAy, the earliest of the AlwArs in general 
estimation, the fourth being Tiruraalisai. The 
first three are placed in the 2nd century a.d., and 
the traditional order is adopted as prol>able. 

This question of the dates of the Vaishnava 
AlwArs has a far greater importance to history 
than would at first appear, for on it depends the 
wider question of the respective dates for the rise 
and development of the two great varieties of 
philosophic Hinduism—the ^aiva and the Vaish¬ 
nava. Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar*s book 
is a valuable contribution towards the solution 
of this important matter of histor>% 

R. C. Temple. 


The LijCoaNusasaka of Vamaka with thr 
author’s owk commentary. F4dited with Intro¬ 
duction and Indexes by Chimsnlal D. Dalai, M.A. 
(Central Library, Baroda). Price Six annas. 

Tliis is the sixth volume of the 'Oaekwad's Ori¬ 
ental Series,’ for the publication of which lovers of 
Sanskrit literature are indebted to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda. The present work is a small 
book of 30 dnjd^ on the genders of Sanskrit nouns. 
An incorrect edition of it was published by Prof. 
Peterson in his third report in search of Sanskrit 
MSS. The present volume gives a critical edition 
of the text. As for the commentar>\ now pub¬ 
lished for the first time, there are many lacunae. 

Discussing the date of the author, the learned 
editor has come to the following conclusions;—(1) 
That VAmana. the author of the prt^sent work, 
which quotes MAgha and BAuabhatta, is most pro¬ 
bably identicfd with the author of the Kdiikd and 
with the author of KdrydlahhXrasCiiravHti which 
quotes verses from the works of MAgha, Bhavabhuti, 
and Bliat^ArAyana and which was quoted 
by Anandavardhana (about 857-84 a.d.). (2) That 
this Jaina or Buddhist Kashmirian scholar was 
identical with the VAmana who, according to Kal- 
haua, was one of the learned ministers of king JayA- 
pi4a of Kashmir (776-807 a. d.). (3) That he left 
Kashmir, most probably on account of the oppres¬ 
sion of the king (as described in the Rdjatarahgini 
rv^ 634-7) and went to the court of Jagattuiiga 
(the RAshtraku^a king Govinda III. 794-813 a. d.), 
for he gives JagaUunga^sabha as an example in the 
9th KArikd of the present work and mentions 
the name of a village ^rtbbavana, which occurs 
also in the Vani Dindori and Radhanpur plates 
of the same king. 
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Ah Kh Ilf. T>JirArA idflntHieAClQtl of OUT AqtJlW 
iMili tbo AUtJior g| Uiv K 4 Ay ikoHgJi 

Khriy^ Uk i^ij tlIpnrL |kKk<'rf. in iiD ilEffLQuItjh^ And 

I ho iIhIo pYopomiil itiHf wnll. i^ul hk^idi-ntliUiitiQti 
vf %\w pre4oni wilJi V^ni-iinH tlin 

Aitrikcir nif the id not oonvlncW. lio heu 

oi'cflockod iht' i|uit n.]i noiit t/p < 

litiiVi* in'ffTiYid to Ihfi KAHkA {Silr A.^ l^toitL. ^ 

on H-yakrreih^jrnl iV lElT.(• Hirfwiv In fir- 

AA^kll i4* ilirP v^'UnrPIkt KAJihrilllHAII 
trAditiPkU t^ftl tho HiSnJ^tP.T -fcfxv fi|sE4'^' 

h JLjkP AUtlr&f nf thin theory rtiiil St* 


wj,, Jlr, xhmy tluii iJiti thi*** 

WIlkkiklLiul OiTfk Silp^Ulii-inl^ bf llfiTffpk'oA «Q hi-TU; 

»■ Lt4in;^'i to/LitiJ£defiirknfkt Liti CKplaaikPH<l 

AU'oy fiko hun l^ipu with rttrfTr^nn'o 

10 AVi*i in tho ttwm* 

Tlipp iHJiti-kr Siiio iJ*ct pointed oul tlw inqyiftHiit 
^o«i^rtphlTAJ nAfni^^ niontbini^k in it* VbtchHi-iw* 
‘rfmhiillkti Bui hn hmn Knittml to tAntotk 
ijiill Nkip author fUUlloi (| 4 . ms Khnt^itiknprrrx'tfinf 
imintiopu^rji rik iho inw^rlpHoiiu of Alokru 


KOTW ANT> Ql^ElEH. 


soim KHQW QUn factorV KtWJOUDft, 

la. TodOiy I 

11 1^*- TraotliUt 0/ A l^iler fpum sur 

Stamim Oktndro ifAwrmciA i 
Uhetmifa vfid MndtiSA^ Ccd'fhorr 

10 *Sm Ri^Ai Wor^hipfiiU If Oaffmpd i 

Eiff.p ej t^Arf A. I oju |£obj|r iti 

Sfuvw. TiKkiy [ofiluurod^ !.*-♦ bnj-wn) iMin*.' 
1* tBri til]ti* A with n |»iihi« in lilA I^OAt njkd 
St«|^er»r Aq'i hofw t* hipt {iAtnoh 

wfaith zoooYpii tko ifrcmld ridi? npon hiuip ojkif 

tlivy Arn lhhthin a bad conditiuti* whirli 

it n^y ikioaM your Woraliifi Uv <iirtU>r o* jfm 
thjrack fitt. [if-iceirtfA Fot-I A-f. Ltliitf te 

J^ttri St G»T^9}f Ift&ft vnL lip p, OB.J 

R. 0 T. 

■JO. Thp CLLtiijMksj'n |TiTPfiiiflirtfl oE l]uddotiiino= 
i ] A UQ^C 1 SiiSH:. Liit^er from FUj^ijpn Frtttntm 
Mild CmtTicU uj i7i>raldr« /k*ifa/dr] iv 

TTk/Ziaifti Gaffuffd ai Fitt§ St Gttirgi . Wo 

BIihU oonr ^avo yink o rtuirt imuauil rjf iSup 
C orninodioutEuwi of ouf houWp which thr boot in 
Tuwfio no At Roir Cikwnt’^ KhifiJ hut lomi^r 

(Eit for OUT huiidOM#^ built hy | I for) nik ldi>l|-> 
t^iiu JontUJO I HiniLu | hnow hueI llti cmK' 
wunhip thftX>ovUin. Et hu 1if>4n harmony yMi^ 
TAkkrinlcd imtU, Ai|fl pilty ifeo>' «lii>tlliJ l3fl» 
bwn diiturt^, tb«y haVA hAv n Aiki«>nif^ 

feATUur bohind thom MkLiiiu;ii tn [kiR] Cbri^iiiuiA. 
TSio roonitTO.ojf oumll nfiri dmic«, luid thn dfn>ri*4 
Jow Hnd imrry^w ia|o| Hiibi i4k yi;t a 
■ lj»t wu miiHt 1 11 ^ fgn-i>d io houito th* QimiiAiTyo 
gcvodi in iho Bll-nki’-idil Ikidowot!* l^wnrohouKo* at 
the wharf), whlCLh wUl ba flOtr ttiLmil CSlrkr^c. baFiira 
Iho JncouvwrkSfLOoyi if wo i^jrkiiiin^ horo, mSiaII itltot 
It tho bmiL Way wt can tu Uiitkn k i>f «iikii% 
wIiLali win Im ChAiy.itbL])o. l■S14.ltl^ liiiUfg wliii fTi'iieA+ 
* .... {Hwrttw o/i'ort SL Giorpe. 

LMt4 #prl Si. CMor^i^ vui. IJ^ pp 0lt.7l>|* 

R. C, T, 


mt^\}>i m rNDliRRTCKJl# IN THt: >LAi^VY 
:^ATKa 

Tbo folljikwliii^, «MtliLdt frcnii p. 11 ' uf lho Piltufhf 
0Afwfri tif lAt J?rfli*A Ti’voji^i u /or 10J f■ 

illuifiuiatkiif^ and iciafHiiiug njt v’PAiol'iiliit for ihn 
i^lkil^l-cltkeo of II llillmtn UMtfl Bipa ij’vHinpt IruiTk n 

CaL< 3 llljf]#»t&lilJiri|t oE ibo L»nn gjuii. 

^ cf E/Hgl'£t iSiihf» 

CiifiIcoiffaSd of Pidoh, h^d oftSii’TrT*ncip«iiii 
Af34b (’uonminity Mnd tho^itiigkAi dutj on 

R(?ptombor dthp • low bouTi oflirr iho itrrkal uf 
tho ConmuHioii frtim Sui^ftiiorr. Me a 4 r> Wkvi 
roputod to bo 100; hiH doMomlAnl* (who ikknluidn 
&t^*-lfewt-wiidii|indrTn) certuinly ihnt 

Liiiimtigr* 

**Fot l|ic]|jt ipriy yoor 4 Uu^lcu HaJcJ 
thnkughoai tho Viagth of the f^t Cewt^ ihi^ rth 
putiit40ii of 1 'Saint * with sond -minidiilQua jinwont 
LpATtu^iibtrly ill tliP h«ibhii|^ of d{iMt«r?)j hin hii^ron 
Wo* mu dLbJ. 4 nt of pSigrltnitj^n fur Muhn fitLU 44 dH 3 ai 
from rvdaai tP E^abaiift t and htv fomlly iioi|iiiR!ii 
u^^lJk froxn th» oITtu^^ td ^ho piva* Ho 
wriu to tlkolHfq 

H. Cv T. 


JAK KM—JilAMY till AD^tJAW. 

TliO nfiOOmpAdyin^ OUttbi^ Ittna tSuj TiPfw^ 
JiUkB 2hid* tOlbi dJ^idndofl itfi oitcniknt 
JoImoa " ud JwmJiuiii ntie tuf tl^ Thoobidd hiiI 
SopbfA of tha Tidril BunriMi Wht 
which w&m the njldloiw* fwiuii rLiPt$; uf TliUjoit rLCil 
Supbj^y4diit tha noma of ih* limt hiu^ anil qtiMn 
of PttnnAb, 

'♦Fr-aiiAw:*Pi Hay :i0 Mtwu. 

Ikflivl. Muttnii Atir Snliib Aan UmlnlkiiJk^ whum 
thii ttiaofia colj Jimmy BrujlNfiiiWf lut* npp^Arud 
*t IWlJPturp but WU futOi^il hfiivT, In 191 iV 
lin mduTiMf. u oombtiivd fenm of IfMhuiAiiii'^ m^d 
^wt§ loi try utd thnrki' o\'‘irr l1<o C^ovfwtijnuni 
with iUiuMitTiitp loAilMi. Ho loronlLy viiftod ih* 
ti^ilkjikniido# Init llio Luttoff "■'hu «^org btiay dn^iihrig 
thfl loot iAXAincj^l at DnUlLO, ilHipiPWi?iJ hkzo.— 
Rauuk" 


K. O, l^MMTLXL. 
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THE m^rroRY OF THE XIX AM SHAH I K1 X(;h OF AUaiAJ>XA€.Uk 

»ir Lil’UT.-UOLUA'^U T, W. HATCf. C>\L. r.lUG., L\tS.E 

• fjrm p- 10 G.) 

IvXST.—As accowt or thk iikcosp itajlitv i^xrtJticii isto uv iPHitilii ijtiii JSniii uitit 

IlCTAnf XliiM SMAtl, ASI* OP TJIi; STHllSOTNESiyti 0^ TIIK WlNim i>r rmFSi>!iLllu- 
DJPTWKKS THEM MV \ 11 ATRJMfJ?%lAL ALl^t^SCl^. 

A.p, It hfiA Ii]rf.-!ifly Hrch titumionwl Ihui \Mt ^hAh Iwwl hiicti'fi’dt il, w it is 

thr si?-^Nrtii* 2 f of KAiifcHirnrttjii, iii rt'O^ivcTiJtiii i'*f Hit* finlri'j^y of KjiHyikjii tumi 

tLv cjf Hu-yiUiXiiuiiii SliJili pihI Hiiwilft Xi|:lini Shflb wmh lioitrfUiiiily involving pliiiiXA 

for llio CAplUfPOl thp fortrim Qiislm Rf'jE Aiti! MniilAiifi ‘IjiSyiiiHiilrtli^^" con/tiibiifl 
thul it M OOkl Ilf viHu lii mic>v tliP flIliftiwowUb loriUiiin Qii|b SlitiLb mill tu^ it by 

of Hn^Ain’r^diiiighkTir on iitm in nitu-Tiagf t and llicy t\-tidfrtil lidsiifivkttotl i" 
killt^ Hnfl^in XiKilni ShflK, btiving rtgffcrtlto thf of tlit^ i^iumtioiu ngrud to she 

]iru|>Oiiak ftnd an afnliaiflsi«ror lo neiroiinlkin^i \vilh liirpiiVili QtHb ir 

that hotb fphoidd mm b^fon-fortrew'jc/i Ksdiyfiiu ibouM Hii^t 

thr raarrittgo Atwl thon iav MPgf to tKt* fortni^, uiui CBiJtiux' il. After tbi 
r^ettifl-iriipni. ol ibf-tpitti.-? of ike tfc*al_v, the two kbigA awi tit KaJjyAnb vlifir lin- iii^rrrnjkf 
urt!i ceifbntied, nrul tkpis laiU siege to the fortTPRi ( a.d, 1562). 

Whfii ^All \\JU bliah hoATrl that Hu sain XiArint SbwJi aiul liiMUirni Qutb SIiuIl ’were 
lie^fegin^ KakvaJil bo was miieh TM'rtaTbtilaiiflcodfl ili eia: uunmcdybiit ii seeoiaT zr}ip(-Al 

[fi S!idli.duvcirciyrt. He tbercfore had rcu'Jiui^^* tokiin, ami ilini neeiit^d tidi<lr3 ninrvhcfi mIIJi 
rt mighty tmay towurdti Ivtiiyniii. Ulien “AU Ikititl Sbi'ih keniwl that »SadA^hivamyA w 
ninirliiiig DiLKftliyii*il-, iie idfto eoiii'ftii:! hir tnrmn ft ml mnrulic^l fmBfi Blitar ftml Jo! mid bLni, 
Hiiil when Tbriibini Qtidi .Shih bfxirfl of llif ajuirtiiitb ol Ibetinivv of ho iU^- 

rpjiArrlwl the hond whiubbonnil him toHuitaiit >rii^m Shfih iHid. itig LIh fontivr jiree- 

ilco. broke* foitb mid left Hgsabi 2fiiiiin Shah anfl joiinHl the amny of ^'ijayancigar. Hiiinain 

XijiAm Sludi Jiuu mticb pt^tltifbed. and perceivkip ihiit tii- coiiid not jjiiwpihlT. with 
file Bmall artu>% rt itbtUml Lkegreni hoFtn of ilieritpiny, refie^^ittcl Id AlumiLiagiLr, Wkt 
the of bb rctre-at ir^dic^^Sad^liivarGya b(s w Wit 'Mil ShAi, IhrsYbim Qmh ijkith 
oml 'All Ifeful SImb on Akrnadnngar, Huppin Xiaam +STiAh driqiniirrel of befufi 

i^ble io oHura swew^ftii rtiiifitancoin AbninilnaEar »iul, idtrt IcKvijig a iJckrd garHsion h\ 
foHp lo ilunnitr 1ho hilicH thpiT rnciiiyped birforr Aijmprlmigfir md ilbi 

111 M^taLAuA tud r^tiirtie^l 1 o tlm Xlj^iuEi ^UiAk uiiES# ihr nnir*wen> 

b«a^gmg im^t tmd Wtm %ht jiruaripfil clumueJ fEMJiaiiuilcAllmi tiP^irriTi, ibdyhmi QuEb 

imii thff fi Win hv tlutl irsHpiml Hiw Icioliitttiy pn[i^% Ii 'wm fn thu 

at JiJi. U7i!l flf Ou|*bfiJr, ISOS) tliAl HunAkt and tbrAhlm iflE*t rii KAliyAoif diLii Jocuftl Bibi\ 

ilau4^i>£?c ot tho tlliaLrf il<^d iti $hFi ^All fall* ahr-tii.inn Hnvi-irji*ji iDiKfortiin^ 

lUire^riHitott AiiniBiliifi^araad JmiFiiiir 11134 Qa|b ,ShiJL Yt1iFiribi>wiiii hoiLoi iA thrj up- 

liroaob oi 'j\iS *AilSl wTio laul \Kvn pinfd ny Ibitburi Xbuh *v TiilAl bjiaii (who 

il!io iuiioJi?T oI JahAniftr Eb^j, and 'Ali Uarld AorL ‘^ridAMhlvaiAyB^ hp uml IIjirAhliii cjuint^uDi uiH^nilta.l 
to atiifk tbf^o Huiftln found ikr Kintitid /wMt* lijnihun iru nppo^ii iq 

thp Muljiijai3i.li dan atUte^* nnd nppui^Lilj' rvimitU^il n?|ur? iNi^iTi. HLiiinm TiHi inun <|| hia ArtLIF^ir^^ 
^vbidh Iw qbieCly Tuliad. to Huff deep niir^.and li irnii (MjiliinMt Uy llii& Miiiilun. IlirTibiiD i:^|b KhiUi% iMtiiip 
imi iiitaqki>di }iui u'a^ i3utf«el by tlm id h%M rainittpr, ^biiliiHI yiftii ArdijiLAiiL KtuiMia and HurA- 

Idifi thin ntmtod twanU .\ijTiiidnA{tAr. At Aw IbfAhim hft Hu^hi nnil ci-^tnrnifrtl tn <jutcourLi ^ 
while IlEuakn cuxttitkmHl hii ntAidi in Ahmidiiagiir tliPri'-iT Ui _F. iL 2 4A, 
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the infidels and accursctl polytheist.** stretch forth their hands to vex the unfortunate Mu.s- 
1 ims and plundered all that they could find in and .around the city. When the Muslims had 
endured the opprcs-siou of the infidels for a time aiul were reduced to tlie utmost straits, 
Malik.a-yi-.Iahan, Mnlik-i-Huniayun Bibi Amana, the king’s mother, who was then in the 
fortress of Alimadnagar, sent a message to Ibrahim Qutb Shah.'*’ to say that the whole of the 
land of Islam was groaning under tl’.e oppression of the idolators and that it ill became 
Muhammadan sovereigns to instigate idolators to ])ersecute Jluslinis. Ihis mes.sage took 
effect on Ibrahim Qutb Shah and stimulated his religious zeal and hi.s jealousy for the faith, 
so that he re.solved to retreat and to be no longer a ])arty to the oppression of Mu.slims. He 
therefore went to Sadashivaraya ami comi»laine<l of the disorganization of his army and 
of the great delay in the siege of Abma<lnagar, saying that it was imjiossible to foresee 
what the end of the campaign w ould be, or w hen it would come, seeing that Husain Xizam 
.Shah would not meet them in the field, but that he feared that the arnty might become 
disorganized and suffer a defeat. He then recommemled that one of tliree courses 
should be followed (1) that the expedition .should be abandoned for that year and that 
each of the allies should withdraw to hi.s own country, returning in the following 
year to attain the object which they had in view, (2) that he Itimself shouhl be allowe«l 
to withdraw to his own kingdom in onler that he might ie<»ganize his army ajul rejoin 
the allies when he had completed this task, or (2) if it was desired to press the siege 
t.hat ‘Adil .Shah, on whose behalf the e.\])edition had been undertaken, should make 
loans to the allies to enable them to reorganize their armies. Sadashiyai aya and his 
brother Kltainraj approved of these propo.sals, and what Ibrahim Qutb Shah had .said 
was communicated to ‘Ali 'Adil Shah. ‘All 'Adil .'■Jhah was strongly in favtuir of 
the continuance of the siege, but his avarice prevented him from accepting the thiid 
proposal and he therefore returned no (Icfinite answer. 

.A.D. 1663. At sunri-sc on the following day, Ibraliim Qutb.Shahmarchedwithhisamiy 
onhis return to Golconda, and when .<ada.shivaraya, w ho also w as weary of the interminable 
siege, heard of his departure, he too retired with the army of Vijayaiiagar to hi.s ow n 
dominions, and‘Ali‘Adil Shah wascomiielled to retire without having attained his object.'** 

Sayyid *Ali seems to have confounded the two different invasions of the Ahinadnagar kingdom 
by the Hindus. IbrAhim Qnth 8hdh was now with neither army, having retired to Ctolcoiida. After 
fruitlessly l)esieging Ahinadnagar for a short time, the allies followed Husain towards Jiumar, hut were 
go liarasseil by Husain's light trooiw and so apprehensive of being oveitaken by the rainy season (May, 
that they retired to Ahmadnagar. Here SadashivarAya's army encamped in the l>ed of the Sina, 
The rains bioke and the river came down in Hood, carrying dow^i with it 300 of SadAshivarAya^s elephantg 
and 12,000 of his cavalry. After this disaster he and *.Ali ‘Adil Shah retired to their own kingdom.-F. ii, 
68, 33.1 ; B.S. 86 ; T.M.Q.S, 

U4 BurhAn NizAm ShAh 1. had first set the example of calling uihiu Vijayauagar to interv'ene in 
the quarrels of the Mu^mmadan Kings of the Dakan, when, in 1552, he formed an alliance with the 
Hindu state against-Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh 1., and he could not, therefore, justly complain of *Ali ‘.Adil 
ohAh for following the same disastrous policy; but the behaviour of the Hindus during the two invasions 
of Ahmadnagar scandalized all Muslims. Tliey hxlged, wcawliipped their idols, and played their music in 
the mosques, and ravished Muhammadan women. SadAshivaraya behaved as though he were the overlord 
of all the Mul^anunadan kings, and the Hindu soldiers o(>enly scoffed at them as his vassals. On his way 
back to Vijayauagar, ho compelled ’Ali* Adil ShAh to cede the districts of Hippargi and Akaikot, and 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah to surrender the forts and districts of Kovilakouda, Bangui, and GhanpOra. Ever since 
his first alliance writh *Ali 'Adil Shah he had treated the envoys of the Sultans as the agents of vassals, 
rt^fusing them seats at court and making them run Ijeside his horse.— F. ii. 69, 
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Thus the country was relieved of the oppression of the infidels by means of the wisdom 
and wise policy of the Malika-p-Jahan, and the Muslims again breathed freely after 
their intolerable sufferings at the hands of the idolaters. 

^^^len Husain Ni*&m Shall was relieved of his anxiety with regard to the infidels, he 
returned to his capital and devoted all his attention to making reparation for the suffering 
which they had caused and to devising plans \^hich would prevent their repeating their 
insolence. 

I^XVI.—An account of the causes of the uproottno and overthrow of Sad\shi- 

VARiYA, THE CHIEF OF THE INFIDELS, BY GOD’S PREDESTINATION, AND BY MEANS 

OF Husain NizIm Shih. 

A.D. 1564. When Husain Nizam Shah had rest from settling the affairs of his kingdom 
and restoring peace and plenty to all his subjects, he bethought himself that both merit and 
profit were to be gained by the inauguration of a holy war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, 
and he devoted all his attention to preparations for the conflict. 

Sad&shivaraya was distinguished above all the kings of Vijayanagar for the strength of 
his army and for his power and was puffed up with pride owing to the extent of his domi¬ 
nions. He possessed the whole of the kingdom of Vijayanagar with its sixty sea-ports. Its 
length was near 600 league and its revenue 120,000,000 hum and that accursed infidel had 
reigned over this kingdom for a long time. From the time of the prophet^ no Muiiammadan 
king had attempted to subdue this kingdom, but all had sought the friendship of its kings 
and had treated them with courtesy.'^® But Sad&shivarAya, in the pride of his power, 
had broken the treaties which he and his predecessors had made with the sovereigns of IslAm, 
and had invaded the territories of Islam and deluged them in blood, and had destroyed the 
dwellings of Muslims and slain large numbers of them. Now, therefore, Husain Niz&m Shah 
determined to be revenged on him and took counsel with his advisers as to the best means 
of overcoming the enemies of religion and of the faith. His counsellors, chief among whom 
were Qasim Beg and Maulana ‘Inayatullah, applauded the king’s intention, but said that 
it was impossible to attack Sad&shivaraya with any hope of success so long as an alliance 
existed between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh&h, and advised the king to open negotiations with 
‘All ‘Adil Shah. The king then, by the advice of the counsellors, first approached IbrAhlm 
Qutb Shah on the subject of an alliance of the Muhammadan sovereigns, and Ibrahim Qutb 
Sh&h, who was delighted with the idea, sent Sayyid Mustafa F^an, one of his chief amira, 
to Ahmadnagar to carry on negotiations. Sayyid Mustafa Kian went on from Ahmadnagar 
to Bijapfir and there set himself to induce ‘AU ‘Adil Shah to join the league. He said 
that it was common knowledge that the Dakan, even when it was subject to the rule of one 
powerful king, always suffered from the inroads of the idolators, and that now that the 

146 This misstatement is so palpable as to be ridiculous. The author has himself chronicled the 
numerous wars between the Bahmani kingdom and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. No Bahmani 
King had been able to subdue Vijayanagar, and fortime was not constant, but the balance of success was 
largely in favour of the Mu^mmadan Kingdom. 

Historians naturally disagree in the assignment of the honour of being the prime mover in the con¬ 
federacy against the * infidels.* Firishta, the historian of Bij&pfir, assigns it to *AU *ldil Shah, but the 
author of the T.M,Q.S. agrees with Sayyid ‘ AU in assigning it to Husain Nic&m Sh^. Sayyid AU naturaUy 
omits to mention that it was 'AU 'Adil Shah who threw down the gauntlet to SaddshivarAya by sending 
an envoy to Vijayanagar to demand the retrocession of the RAichfir DiiAb and the districts of Hippargi 
and Akalkot. The envoy was received with gross discourtesy and expeUed from the city, whereupon 
^AU ‘Adil ShAh declared war on Vijayanagar. 
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country was divided between three kings it was evident that the lives and property of 
Muslims, would be always at the mercy of infidels—a state of affairs which was neither pleasing 
to God, nor acceptable to His people. He said further that rulers should earnestly consider 
how they would answer to God for neglect of their duty in protecting His people, and that 
it now behov d the princes of Islam to sheathe the sword of intestine strife and to form 
an alliance among themselves and cement it by intermarriage, in order that they might act 
as one against the infidels. 

These arguments took effect on ‘All ‘Adil Shah, and his anxiety reganling Husain 
Nizkm Shah was removed. It was agreed that the alliance between Bijapfir and A'lmadnagar 
should be cemented by intermarriage, and that Chand Bibi (daughter of Husain Nizam Shah) 
should be given in marriage to ‘All ‘.Adil Shah, and Falah Dibi Hadya Sultan, sister of ‘Aii 
•Add Shah, to Shahzkda Murtaza, afterwards Murta^a Nizam Shah I. These marriages 
were celebrated amidst general rejoicings, the people regarding them as an earnest of future 
peace and prospenty. MTien the festivities had come to an end, Husain Nizkm Shah bes¬ 
towed the fortress of Shoiapur on Chand Bibi as dowry,><6 and delivered the keys of the 
fortress to ‘AU ‘Adil Shah. It was then agreed that the three kin-.s snould meet with their 
armies at Shoiapflr in the following year and should march against the infidels. They thin 
separated and employed the interval in collecting and strengthening their forces. 

In the foUowing year,“t ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, having coUected very 
large armies, met at Shoiapfir, and Husain Nizam Shah, as soon as he heard of their 
meeting at Shoiapfir, set forth from Ahmadnagar at the head of a numerous army to join 

them On his arrival at Shoiapfir, on Jornddi-Mf-otcMw/8, he gave audiences to ‘Ali ‘Adil 

Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and on the 20th of the same month, the three kings marched 
from Shoiapfir towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar. They marched to the village of 
Taiikota, situated n»ar the Krishna river, and, when they arrived there, found that the 

^age of the river, which was wider than two arrow-flights and was very de’p, would 
be most difficult. 


When the Rfiya of Vijajanagar heard of the meeting of the Sultfins and of their march 
towards his kmgdom. he resolved to march to meet them. He sent his youngest brother, 
\ enkatadn, with 20,000 horse, 1,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot as an advanced guard, to 
e Krislma to hold the fords and prevent the passage of the Muslims, and he sent his other 
brother Eltaimaj following him, with 12.000 horse. 1.000 elephants, and 200,000 foot 
and he himself foUowed Eltamraj with a g reat ho8t:>‘8 and the three Hindu armies met on 

This sensible arrangement might have been expected to terminate the nerenni.l a - 4 

Islamic law, but not by sound policy. ’ ^ demand was justified by the 

8 and 20 of this year corresponded to Dec. 12 and 24 a.d 

near Bijapfir on 

lis The strength and distribution of the Hindu army at TAfikota are th... »• w r,- • , 
600.000 foot, and 1.000 (eLwhere 2 000) elenhani! t of 37,000 horse. 
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the banks of the Krishna, and encamped by a village opposite to the ford apt for the passage 
of the Muslims. They occupied posts opposite to all the fords and thus prevented the 
passage of the Muslims. 

When the Sultans of the Dakan learnt that all the fords were guarded, they sent a 
reconnaissance patrol of sharpwitted and experienced men to discover another ford; 
but this patrol, after a careful reconnaissance, reported that there were but three fords, 
and that the best and shallowest of these was that which lay immediately before the 
allied armies, but that all three were carefully and strongly guarded by the infidels, who 
had thrown up entrenchments and batteries over against them. Husain Nizflm Shah then 
desired his advisers to devisv a plan for the passage of the river, but they were unable to do 
so, and counselled a retreat. Husain Nizam Sh&h himself then said that it was best that the 
allied armies should march along the bank of the river to search for another ford. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the next day the armies marched a day’s march along the bank and on the following 
day marched again along the bank. The infidels, fearing lest the allies should thus discover 
another ford, marched abreast of them along the other bank, and deserted the main ford. 

LXVII.— An account of the passage of the river by the allies and 

OF THE battle WITH THE INFIDELS. 

As it had been decreed by God that the armies of Islam should be victorious over the 
infidels, it followed that when the Muslims, by the direction of Husain Nizam Shah, marched 
along the river bank, the infidels deserted the best and most practicable ford over the river, 
the only ford by which the Muslims could hope to cross in safety. A body of troops from the 
allied army was sent back to the deserted ford, and traversed the distance with such speed 
that they did three days’ march in one day. With them was Husain Nizam Shah, who, on 
his arrival at the deserted ford, immediately crossed the river with the force accompany¬ 
ing him and was followed by the whole army of Islam.' 

When Sadashivaraya heard of the passage of the river by the Muslims, which seemed 
to be a presage of their success, he was much perturbed and alarmed; but it occurred to him 
that as the three kings had marched with such speed, a large part of their armies and of their 
baggage must have been left behind, and that if ho marched immediately against those 
who had crossed the river, he would have a good chance of success. 

When Husain Nizam Shah heard of the approach of the infidels, he was overjoyed 
at the prospect of encountering them and drew up the allied armies in battle array. *Ali 
‘Adil Shah commanded the right and Ibrahim Qujtb Shah the left, while Husain Nizam 
Shah in person commanded the centre.*^® 

When Sadashivaraya and the Hindu army became aware of the readiness and zeal of 
the warlike armies of Islam, they were terrified and decided not to fight on that day but to 
make the most of their last day of dominion and power. They therefore withdrew from the 

149 According to Firishta and the other authorities {TM,Q.S„ B.S., and H.A.), the allies marched 
along the river bank for three days, and then, suddenly turning back, returned by one day’s forced march 
to their starting point. Their advanced guard crossed the river, unopposed in, the evening, and the rest 
of the army during the night. Before the morning they had advanced towards SadAshivarAya’s camp, 
about ten miles from the river. 

160 All authorities agree as to the positions occupied by the three kings, and from ^usain Niiam 
Sh&h’s commanding the centre, the post of honour, it is evident that he was regarded as the leader of the 
aUies. Sayyid 'Ali has omitted to mention that ‘AU Barid Sh4h was with Ibrahim Qutb SliAh on 
the left. According to the B.S., Burban ‘Imad Shah had been invited to join the confederacy but refused 
owing to his resentment of the murder of Jahangir Wian by Husain Niiam Shah. It was, of course Tufal 

and not BurhAn himself, who refused. 
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field, and Husain Nizam Sh&h and the other two Saltans took advantage of their unwilling¬ 
ness to fight to allow the armies of Islam time for repose, and rested that night in 
anticipation of the morrow's battle. 

On the following day, which was Friday, Jamddi-us-sdnt 2,**> Husain Nizam Shah 
again drew up the allied armies, at sunrise, in battle array. The right, as before, was com¬ 
manded by All Adil Sh&b, the left by Ibrahim Qutb Sh&h, and the centre by Husain 
Niz&m Shah himself. lyildj Wian, one of the chief owifrs of Ahmadnagar, was posted, 
with a force of mounted ^urasani archers, in advance of the centre. The elephants with 
their banners were driwn up at intervals in the main line of battle, their tusks being armed 
with sharp sword blades. 

The allied armies, full of spirit, then began to move against the hosts of the enemy. 
Sad&shivaraya had placed the wings of his army under the command of his two brothers and 
commanded the centre in person. Ho now summoned his brothers and his chief ofiBcers 
and encouraged them to make a resolute stand against the Muslims, saying that he bad 
attained the age of eighty years without having disgraced himself and that he did not wish 
to be disgraced by cowardice at the end of bis life. He said that anybody who was 
overcome by fear was free to depart while there was yet time, and to save his life. The 
Raya’s brothers and their 30,000 horsemen swore that they would fight to the death.*** 

The armies met at midday. I^&s JOiAn first charged the enemy with his Khur&s&ni 
horse and slew large numbers of the infidels. 

(To be continued.) - 

A SHORT NOTE ON POLYANDRY IN THE JUBBAL STATE (SIMLA). 

Bv HEM CHANDRA DAS-GUFTA, M.A., F.Q.S. 

From a study of the Hindu epic MahabMrata, it is quite clear that the polyandrous 
form of marriage was allowable even in the higher strata of the ancient Indian 
Society. This custom, though completely absent among the cultured peoples of modern 
India, has not altogether disappeared from the country, and in some parts of the 
Himalayas and of Southern India, it is the prevailing form of marriage even now. 
In bis work dealing with the history of human marriages, Westermarck has 
given an account of the system of polyandry found in different parts of India.* 

1*1 Jan. 7, 1665. Firiahta does not give the exact date of the battle, but according to the T.M.Q.S. 

and the U.A. it was fought on JamAdi us.sdni 20 (Jan. 23, 1566). 

l*» This account of Sadashivar&ya’s attitude difiers widely from that given by Firiahta (U.. 74), idio 
says that ho was carried into the field in a litter and replied to his advisers, who suggested that it would 
be mote seemly to mount a horse, that he saw no occasion to mount a horse for such child's play, as the 
enemy would certainly flee at once. He also issued orders (F., ii, 250) that ‘Ali *Adil Shhh and Ibrfthlm 
Qutb Shah should be taken aUve, that he might imprison them for life, but that he required the head of 
Husain Nirfim Shah. After the battle had begun he descended from his litter and took his seat on a 
splendid throne which had been set up for him, and caused piles of gold and sUver money and jewels to be 
spread before him, announcing that the successful valour of his troops should be rewarded on the spot. 

1 Westermarck ; The history of human marriage, pp. 452-467. Weetermarck’s statement, in some 
cases, requires modification. He has noted the existence of polyandry among the (op. oit. p. 462). 

According to Fischer, on whom Westermarck depended for this informaUon, polyandry is very rarely 
practised among the Khasis (Jour. As. Soe., Bengal, Vol. IX, pt. ii, p. 834). but the evidence of Fischer 
IS not reliable, for according to Colonel Gurdon,** There is no evidence to show that polyandry ever existed 
among the Khasis ” (The Khasis, p. 77). According to Man. the authority quoted by Westermarok for 
polyandry among the SonOiala (op. eil.. p. 453) 'When the elder brother dies, the next younger inheriu 
the widow, children, and aU the property.’—(SoniAolia and the Sonthals : p. 100.) 
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while Ml’. lyei’ has also published short notes regardhig this form of marriage hi parts 
of Southern India.® 

It has been stated by Westermarek that polyandry is api>arently unknown in the hills 
of the Simla Suiierintendency®, but lator hivestigations have sbowi that the above state¬ 
ment is not correct. 'I’hus xve fird it mentioned that, so far as the Punjab is concerned, 
the sy.stem of polyandry is in vogue in the Kulu Sub-Division, the Bashar, Xahan, Mandi 
and Suket states, though the custom has completely died out amongst the Jats.* 'Ihe 
existence of imlvamlrv among the .lats is to be tracetl to the writing of Kiikjiatrick.s but it 
appears from a careful study of his paper that the custo.m referred to by Kirkpatrick is not 
a marriage but a sort of licenscel cohabitation with the husband’s brothers. In the Punjab 
hill-states, a polyandrous form of marriage does not seem to be conHned to the lower castes 
only, but such marriages are also found among the Brahnuvns.'! 

\ study of the census report of 1911 shows that the information tnat has been recorded 
regarding the polyandrous form of marriage as it prevaUs in the Simla hill-states is of a very 
aeneral nature without any reference to the peculiar customs which may be found in the 
different areas. During the summer of 1919, m the course of atrip that I took from Simla 
to the Chorpeak, I had an opportunity of coming acioss polyandrous iieoplc, and the detailed 
information gathered from some of them regarding the tjiie of polyandry in vogue in the 
.lubbul State, is published lielow. It will apimar from the sequel that the polyandry 
practised there is of the usual fraternal tyiw. 

There is now a growing tendency in different parts of India, both in the North and in 
the South, against this form of marriage. My chief aim in publishing this short note is 
to draw the attention of the public to the prevalence of polyandry in certain parts of India, 
so that during the census of 1921, the census officers may do their level best to gather all 
information reganling the different tyi>e8 of polyandrous marriage, as it prevaUs in 
different parts of India. 

In the Jubbul .State polyandry is the prevaiUng form of marriage among the Kauets. 
The marriage is not attended with any religious ceremony. After the selection of the 
bride, a dowry is paid to the father or, in case the father is not living, to the guardian of 
the girl, who becomes the joint-wife of aU the brothers who may be living at the time 
of the marriage, and a brother who may not bo bom at the time of the marriage of his 
elder brothers has no claim to be the husband of a wife already wedded by his elder 
brothers. The wife is usually escorted to her new house by the eldest or the elder 
brother, as the case may be, and she is usually accompanied by a few relatives including 
a brother, if possible. At the house of the husbands some ceremony takes place, inclu¬ 
ding a feast in which the friends and relatives of the husbands are entertained. It is 
cecessarv that at this time all the brothers who are going to be the husbands of a co mmon 

1 The Cochin tribes and castes: Vol I, pp. 1«I (Mannans), 173 (Panans), 182 (Vilkurpus), 209 
(KaniyansauU Panikkana), 301 (Thaudaus) and 340 (KaminaUns). 

3 Op. cU., p. 450. This is quoted on the authority of Dunlop’s Hunting »n Ou Himalayas, p. 181. 
\ gimilar expression also occurs in Balfour’s Cycloptedia oj India, Eastern and Southern Asia, 2nd 


ed Vol. IV, p. 020. 

’ i Census of htdia, Vol. XIV; Pttnjab, pt. 1; Report, 1911, pp. 287.289. 

3 Jnd. Ant,, Vol. A7I1, p. 80. 

« The Census figures of 1901 record the occurrence of 103 polyandrous marriages among the 
Brahmans of the Bashar State, though the largest number is to be found among the Kanets {Punjab 
l^trict Gazet., Vol. VUI. Simla Hill States, 1911 ; Bashar State, p. 10). 
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wife must be present at the house, otherwise the marriage cannot take place. It is also 
necesi^ry that the bride should he selected by all the brothers end if there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the selection, it may lead to e.n eventual division among the 
i'rothers. The wife usual]}* goes to her husbands in turn, t.g., with the eldest brother for 
the first night, with the second brother for the second night and so on. The children are 
assigned to their fathers according to seniority. Thus, if there are four husbands and 
four children are horn, the fatheiship of the first will be assigned to the eldest husband, 
that of the second to the second husband, and so on. If the number of children excee<ls 
four, then the assignment will again begin in the order in which it started, namely the 
fifth child will be assigned to the first husband, the sixth to the second and so on, and 
til is assignment take« place irrespective of whether the child is a boy or a girl. It inny 
b*- noted that among the polyandrous people of Sirmur t a similar custom prevails, while 
among the Kulus the custom regarding the fatherhooil of the child is also similar, though 
there is some difference reganling the period of the partnership of the bed between the 
husband and the wife.* There is sometimes jealousy among brothers or groups of bro¬ 
thers regarding the love of their joint-wife and this often leads to a separation among the 
brothers. When the brothers live in the joint possession of a common wife, they live in 
a jmnt family and all the earnings come to the eWest brother who maiinges the whole 
family. A brother cannot claim to be the joint owner of a wife with other brothers nml 
at the same time have a second wife all to himself. Ffe must either share the second wife 
with all other brothers or must live separate from his other brothers and in possession of 
the second wife. 


THE ADMIXISTK.4TIVE SYSTEM OF SHH AJI. 
Bv SURENDRANATH SEX. M.A., CALCITTA. 


( Continued from p. 136.) 


The .Mantri shouhl carefully conduct the political and diplomatic affairs of the 
kingdom. The invitation (vpTNn) and the intelligence departments are under him. 
He should look after the Districts and serve in war. He should put his sign of 
approval on ofiScial documents. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Sumant should have charge of foreign affairs. He should receive and entertain 
ambassadors from other kingdoms when they come. He should serve in war and put 
his sign of approval on state documents and letters. (Seal) (item i).<s 


J Ballour's Cyclopaedia oj India, Eastern and Southern Asia (2ud Edition), Vol. IV, p 628 
. “ discussion which foUowed the reading of the paper of De Djfaloy, Vn Vouane 

dansVBxma^a dental (le Koulon. le Cachmire et le petit Thibet), the author made the foUoling remarks 

regarding the polyandry among the Kulus :— a 

Les parenurpar example, vendent leur Hlle 4 six frtires. Le premier mois. elle appartient «u frire 
om4, le second, au frfere cadet, etc. Le premier enfant est r^pu« a^-oir pour pfere le premier mari le 
frisre ami*. (Bu«. Soe. <rAnthrop, 3rd Ser., V., p. 227. 1882.) In some parts of Ldia a different custiim 

children bom of a polyandrous union call aU the brothers fathers 
Without any diHtmction (Iyer : op. ci7., Vol. I, p. 182). 

*2 ^ iiTTffr 51% sTRf ^ni ^ 

-rrsT'ir'!?Rroifor. Soa ,5«ni t 
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Besides the duties enumerated above, some of the eight Pradhans were in charge of 
extensive provinces. When they were away from the metropolis, 
their agents resided at the court. Sabhasad say^s that this appa¬ 
rently clumsy arrangement was made in response to the demand for 
good government. “ The kingdom was extended on four sides. How to carrj' on the 
governance of the kingdom ? Then in Moropaiit Peshwa’s charge was placed the country 
from Kalyan and Bhivnadi, including Kola wan up to Saleri, the country above the ghats 
and Konkan. Lohagod and Junnar with the twelve Mawals from the pass of Haralya 
(was placed) under the Peshwa. Konkan fromCbaul to Kopal, including Dabhol, Rajapur, 
Kudal, Bande, and Fond, was placed under Annaji Datto. The Warghat (country above 
the ghats) from Wai to Kopal on the Tungabhadra (was) the province placed under 
Dattaji Pant Waknis. Dattaji Pant was stationed at Panhala. In this manner was the 
kingdom placed under three Sarkarkims. Besides these, a few (five to seven) Bramhiin 
Subadars were stationed in the Moghul provinces. They were kept under the order 
of the Peshwa. The Sarkarkuns were to enquire into the needs and welfare of the 
forts and strongholds. But if Killedar and Karkuns were to be appointed, the Raje 
himself should appoint, after personal scrutiny. If the Sarkarkuns found any serviceable 
soldier they should enlist him in excess of the fixed number of the quota (taitial). The 
agents of the Sarkarkuns should remain with the Raje. The Sarkarkims should come to 
see the Raje (once ?) every year with the accounts and the revenue of their province.”** 

3T»Tr??i ^ J ?iHt srort. 

'^rT9i> HT'WTft gig n n n gunf Jifni 

^ 

^ »nr*f 5:5 

iTirnim tTRR q. 

^51 gtstn *fh^ 

tsfrpft ^ 

w 5Tvr4 raw wr^. wt%. sttwv, 

< 1 % Fhfhr wrt, wr, ywi, iwwoj wt%- 

vjiranfra *iKir tri trvwffps wra 

airCr fi-tnt wnr- wr% ram ^rratTv 3KTTt.ra;5i^ 

tTsrrarar 

4» Sabhasad, pp. 77-78. Jirtia WtHif gWf. F^raihl W2TT liW ^ ? %?Fr 4lT>ra 

■*11 i*ramTWT ^isra'r raf’% 

rarara ^ witi ♦iMr* %fTr. 

Hl’ill *TT35, WTt WT ^SPT*?<rqtT SRt^ar aTwsfhra 

sHIr rarvftsT qr^nj? gfirqH fwnrr qrtRr t«T qgq qrwftvr 

raHN fsTnfr'TtiTR Traiw wrr ^ 

*11*1311 ^ 5i*f WW3 qm WR tiF jryqfe— 

Rranr^pfi qtfqq wrar q <3 raqi ^ 3 nf^qhflr airr^ jtsr *rw 
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Shisajl uuidii thia iliriaion of liii- U-rKtorifia und p1jia<d thurn iindiir thrrt* u! 1 iIj> 
priii*'ip*l RgHiitH, wM clu iitil Lq ow, for f$ah1uuuul lUxsi iiul ^vii Buy ilM^. Ijul tlwt' Uni 
rradham bad HtUI a»mv diatiioto micltfr thflr chaiau aad lurl to le^TO their ugciita 
or StulUlUoi Bt court dunnp tbelf BbteaM to their rtwpwiiTe provtoeca ur oti & dixtuni 
Bxp^'ditioa, ovcji after tbo coronshtion, when the eamieU bod a better atsliia than before. 
OKU be (Btjvotl by the foUovtof entrj' m the mvmorahduin fttreadj" qnotetV—'ITie 
DoraJdidjini for gntog on ho erpedition (and the m&oAgrtnciib uf) IKotriew and market 
otticiB under the elfiht PnulhAna. ahoult! all work In ihe tiHUii- itf ibu HuxurHUti carry on 
their conoapondoBce to the same nULuucr (oa the ProdhAiu). When thet' voiitd go on no 
expedition, the Mutaiika nppoiaied fur them aliould contiDue *11 their work. They ahould 
bUy at the court. (Seal) (b«m 

tt ebotild bo noted here, before we take learo of the eight l^adhaiiB, rhat they could tiL>t 
Oerekdei* end «ibordtoat»». Thew* were invambfy appotote^l, 

Uittelike Bi^iatid Min the PCahnn |)ctiod. fiv the euprome hoitd uf I ho etiitc, E^ifii 
thii Itiiig. Mutolilra who were apparentiy expectinl to nut un lichalf atid in 

IluT iiitcroats of an nbarnt miidatiir. nvroiiot nppointnd by him, bat hy tJio luii|{. Wo do not 
know whuLheronnitob oeeastone, Lhu upprorai of thooHiccr nflDijtial woe eougiit or not. Thiiw 
practinohnwovcE w»* evidently Iwreuwod from the .Miihammadana. Tho Miiii ttmnnu Un cularT' 
of Delhi required tlie pfOTtneinl govomow ftnd genera la on aeiivu Ktirrica to Ioiiyo tbcir 
agents or Wakib at tho imitaiini court during tlioir absence cm dnly. These agetiUacted 
to thoaamrnuimicr.aa the JIutaliJw oI Shivujt a UrndhanK. but they (fOuemJly coiwidcred 
it tbeir first duty toeaiegnatti thi* tocnwla of theJr Imimaitolo maatetii. 

We may be [icrmitted U* atotc hen* that the number of cabidel ibtotutor* «hb by im 
mcana fixed. From Sabhaaarra Iwt. al«?ady quoted, it appeore that tlirro were nine of tbrni 
at the time of the eoronotion ; jm t he Amatya'a office waa jointly held by two btothom^ iJaro 
and Ramchwidra. Sainbhaji dlJsmisMrl. docapitoted and impriflouid many of ki» faihur’H 
old Bcrvanta. Thevwcancics caused by death and djamiHial were nol^ in all caaea fdh-fl 
lip. Tho number of oabtout mtoiatent waa thoirfwre ('otuiidorabJy reduoed. To apeak inorf 
aernratdy Sambhaji hiwJ nn irimncil at oU. HoTuled aa ha likod, and did not earo to con- 
ivult any one except his Botoriona favoorite Kavi Kalujch iw KavjJ, a Kanojia Brahman 
He ii4« been styled ChJumdogyaumtya to the papers of those ttiuoi. The Pandll 
Bay in ^hiTAji’a ttoie waaentiiled toiho oddltlonaJ dosignntinn of Chhaiidogy amalya. It 
has been howarot suggested that KaTikelusii was not Sambhaji's Pandit Rav.l» Kalmb 
enjoyed so much infincTiee nnet had so much powor that he wne for all prnctfosl ptirposes 
the prime uiinlstor of Bambbaji. When howovor the Hajiuandai woH revfved under Raja- 
rani, a now membor waa addml. who supcfsodcd nil others, both to. atatusandpay. Pralhad 

diiHni »Tt^ 'nfw a'tm insmj.Hid'i ^ ^tii?% ^ 

^r??t awrutoi ntwtrt’ a mt 

crveOniU wnf- Wc riml SiHiiUu- scoovnia ta Cbltnii ud CbiiTnuiipta 

« Bwks. p.r.ir.,p. 3i». _ _ 

sri? q^H nfirorif q? a f wflTw tra^ ay fg|nyr bit »wNt 

TtTBPffF BtYTyi' »yWhT utH <Btw ita-i ftrf vyrtr ww Bt'saiai 

ts Blum Lhliirt —l’ar«Aii‘ iticnilu p HI- Mr. G. ^ SartifuaJ bomrer 

iloM mc«pl ibk Tivw. 
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Xiruji wrutuppoml^Frudnidy nr tho klnii's Tie4?gien?nt* * fit .|jn|l, during the- ^truj^gk- fur 
titLtiuunI u&tHlUQCi:^. Hiiioffurlli the PnuLiudhi iiln'iiyQ lli^ fir^t fiait in ihu efiblnel. 
miLil ih^ ri^u of t|i«> Fe^hu-L^ I'pvglutiortbvd llie e<3ii^tJtLition of Ihti ^[iU'fithn uia 2 >ivi.% 
Outfiidi^ the CAbm^t but kn rm inferJar lu tin- eight Cftbinet muiiHleni, vha the 
Fhfini? nr »Jiiat buluwr Ebu Pradhiii!ij» hiici isvIikhI But 

Prubliu Chltnis iitid Xil l^abkii ni ilw liuiir i?f 8liivujrA 

rfimnuliini. The priVAte tM^r.Tviury ui an aulnemtJu king rnLtiiraLly unjnVH great xnEiiiHnce 
II nd i& bi imwnr behitifl ihe thtniie. Bula|i Avjjp Sbiviijry fJblliib, a h muiiof 
iibilitv. XuL unly did ht^ |ie^rfnrii] ihiMirdiiukry rlutieB nf hia nffiE-i;’. biit he hinl ijensn further 
<>ntraMU’d with the et^tf^f'ndlTigly duliijalu tit^k of taking dawn the Ijulie^tji of tin. gmaL 

iiuilde6^ BliAvanL romniimie&tcrci through Shivui)i's uiunth.^* It iiEiid ihut ^hivajj luid 
fUrt ually nffored hi iii a i^t in the RajninndAlp but the lUigR^ki^ty af the gtritL Frnbhii ytuteminin 
Sn bia wny.^^ Tluwluiiea of bia oflicuara tliud unutnenited by ^lalhar Ranirav ChitniH 
— “ Tlic? Chitni^ Patmluklittk will write till itpyal ktlen^ and diplomatic I'orrirSji^ndencn. 
Pivitimg wtiAt i.-^ in the kiug*^ heart, ho should ut ufiize trie early put It into writing, 
diaeuaaln^ tbn TAriouif of the He tfhould write in auch a tnnnner iimt whiit 

a^^i^^raliy are^nnplirihed hy war aiul great exerLlons akoiiLd bo achieved by lucuna nf 
lottiiTii only- He ahuuhJ w rite onawer to the 1 utters tlml may eouio," In the uicuiui-andufii 
piiMifttird by liau Bahiidur wo oonvo acroA& the ffillriwing entry' unJer ChliaiH. " Ho 
aliould ivriEt? all uUlciiVl letteft^ anfl |>aper-i of tbo ^ituU\ He ^^huttld write anawer^ to 
liiphinintie lottcfs. ^^iiiods, gremt^,, deeda and otJier orrlecti, to lie Lmned (to the uQicers iii 
ihu) Districts ahould be written according to tbe su[>uratu rugiilutioiiAi fnuued far tho 
KAflnLi jiajHfrs. On lmndmrU-ti» ntiLi ol special luiporLuiico Lbore^ibiiuld be w sir 

(thu kiag^a own i} biguatlire aiily mu\ no seal of thu other uflicerb. The diittiJb nkme bhniilil 
put hb yign,** (Senl) (item 1).^'^ Knell were tho duties that the Chitaib imd to iierfonn. 
^ythougb in the abovu reginliitioijip the ChUribi la reqiilrecl to wrJta nil earnM^Knidecce 
Thn work of ^ and draw up all StAte dfieiitnautbjn pmcllue h»> to a ronblderAble 
pWliicTK^’ illtiml k> extent relieved by uthi^rb. 4;idtnigupta telEn uh that the Fiidnk 
iiilicr a^£c«rii. aSofiaand fin other oftlcial coubi ibMie rb.'cdla a! Uoyn) grant. -\11 

letturA to the Provinoial and District officers wore wrrilten by the (Jhltnls. wbile nubwerb 
if^ the letlefb from comnmntlefs of forts had to Ijo wTiUnti by an olBetr enlictl Gjidnis. 


li £abh&iai,l. p- b4, L'lutnUp p. la*^ 

^SibhMwl ClTilfUKK CliLl4Mj^iipl4i iiTiU alii oki ckropigliBa m Lluit wb^i^ceof SAIvaJiL j i^ji Turii 
Nfiy i:pxcc<piic4iAi liiflinuUyH tlu< ga<Ldi*flh niukvaiii uAcd to mUcc pOMCbnluEi at liiii bcOy aad toU him vrtadi hns 
ftlioiild do. Ai the king W tmvomQt^m rII Uju llio b«hAfft of tlio daily ma tokn-n tlnwn by Balaji 
Avjt obo, tiiiiary ih* Arnrot^a jofojg* by ffinnkiil nnrl Fnm^iup^ ^n'wfyaohi GaQnMiti^t. 

^iiiljliduNl liy K. T. and Tliokn^M Kadjin£Li>ha Tanitlkar^ C1iUni#k p. I'nC- 

TT^srift mr^T TTFT .mrtt wjn ^ ^^fnr ttt% 

^rriRT % riw ift Nfir^ 

tfi^RpflH '3T *1 fr^TT * * 

:^rBrw irrtT. 

*i rri'kitiiLs, p. laa. ^ i.rst^rrmwif 

rf^r^ f?TiT ?RTPT iilTf ^ ^ 

H Buna p. y. tJ. p. aiPft ^ IT^T% Rfpfr- F^t4F 

?TWTT- TTAWW ^i^RTf^TT— 

HI ’TnTTT wwT ®Tm mjiRTw fTm^?r rr^f ?mff ftij t FTHr# ? 






















THE INDIAN ASTlQUAKY 


[ )£pll 


LrjL> 


Lettirra to L'Oi£rli» w^tu Nt'jil fruiu the Dfihir’A cillie^-x wbilr tb* Fariu^H jiail to 

vi'^nt^ the Ictton^ to he tu the Eiu|K.Tyt 4 jf Delkt hii VVajir And JU-tihimmmijAh 

Chitm^ptA however wan not n cnnteKilmrary of Bbivaii. Mf V. K. KajwiMje hA?* 
A Katip J#hMi of deficribwi bin work jiii^rely ni an eJAhorftTioil of b^blia»ad'i$ B^kbor. 
CliiiniiP 3;^,^ we get n eomplete liiit pf *ke CMtiUt'a uSiriaL dalie^ in 

Chitra^jitpta. TJib want kpwpver hftA f«rtuiifttfli\- been reifioTiNj by a Jmbia pf the fiml 
year of the roronatlDn er», JietO the ChitiiinV and the FacInLn'fi dutita havi" bn^u 
ennnier&tec] mdti hy wide. TUo doctltnent rims m IoUowa 

A memamndum (eniiiiieitiitUtg) the WTitlng woFk OJ the ChitniA^^ (if Kn^hatrfva 
KnlAvtana Sbri Raja SluvaebhatTApatii dated (be firJit Of Jaiiihlha. of I he yout L the 
cornnatiiin t'm, the Samhatwir iMjing Aiianda by 11010^, of ( he letters imd f^ratil efeeds U* be 
kAjfuml when a new Inam is granied to any one :— 

Letters to the Talnkdanu 
Bo. to the ^nbhapS and MamlJi tvffietrw "" 

pfrtsent and Imnro* ShonJd be written by 

I>u, to the Dl'tfbtllukb, j>f!jipftntie Md ^ tJie Chitnia. 
fiemidarK. (J 

Of ths letters to he issued when a vtUagv in Moksha or KnndH os a sUpfOd arp praiitcU iu 

any ons^ 

l.etteTB to ihti Mokduiui. 


Da. tn I he Talukduts. 

Do. tn iht^ KanuiTiiKlara. ^ 
Dfi. tfi Hie Zpinindars \ 


Shniikd be written by (he Factnta. 
Shfmld be written hy the Chitnis 


Riti pring the above oil letters of graniB to any ono kihuuld be written b> the Chitiib? 
All nnewers, orders or dii^lomntie letters nhonld he written by the Chitnis. The Chitnia 
shootd also writs reniindeTJ* or notea aboal — 

I ^Baminjams, 

S. Sanacin relating to lands. 

ProfeaslonAl Righta. 

4. tnams. 

A. AHrignmente (Yaratsh 

The mles abont the ChittiiN^A wpik and a raemorandom abcnit Them M. Including 
these nrliitiug to cturtoms duties — 

All kowhi tn he issued about lands to villiigos and provtneea »hntild bv wrilten 
by the ChilniB. The Fadnis should write the kowli nr apeemenli about the 


CbitrapiiptaTi Beklkar itn Ihe KavyirujiH aau^raiujK pp. UH-lUfi. gfwtff W rwri^^f l* 

H^T Tf «r^CT*i »Trv T TPfPi rrnr twtft fw 

mtt Ri«t ifif q ur^<Hl* k f Cmm ^ 

w hiFWRffnr nNra qf F*nf>TON? 

qT»i& nrirt'iT!? <Tir tiIt Pnitrft- riwiri ^ ^fStinr w writ 

^tn ^ sra^N irpiT vnp<qfiT ^ 

rrwnr ■# httw: jut ^qrarvitn wWr frTwft- 

^ Tr *mr^t ^ wrw irwp»fTfr ^ 

^ i!«rw q% r «i ?P r g|‘yit Tn 
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contribution fixed (by ibel»m[w-r xuihorilirt) to be levied (inn count tyj. Of 

thu Baaade oi new officer*, Kftmsi-JH. eU',— 

Those itddreasud to the oflirer ebould bt WttUcn by the Fadniv. 

Those addreetitfd to the iSemindan niid others shoold be \irittcn by the Chltnle. 

All notes TO be iSsQcd ftbnwt GhetdaDa, with notes about Foaiormi* should b« 
wiittoa by the GtiiliUB- 

Ltsltm shout rcTCnue and fruit of the richest flsvoiir for marrioge rereaitMUC* (In 
The Raja'S bonw} ehouldbe written by the Cbitnia- n( these, if the Chitnie hue written 
letters about bOHwIb for rocovery oi revenue from the .VUhale, the Fftdnifl "hould mcutlon 
in hi* letiera that th« uttid sanad has been recorded. K tho balance of revenue cooridwed 
unrecoverable baa been reaUsed letters referred thereto should be addrsitned by the 
CbitDtB and the rewittance iraiiBfer of the tthorlage should be granted by the Fitdiiis. 

All notes of remieeion (with repiird to the loll owing 1 should be written by thw 

Cbiiole;— 

1. Of L»nd {revtuueji 

2. Wii«n a rfi’iuisaiofi tkv does ibalancp) i» gifintcdi 

3^ When fevenne Is (conditionally) remitted lor failure of crops, the revenue will 
be reuliscd after inspection. 

All letters of (wnmitig) Of oSSnut the rigbla of possession of old InatUS, Vatans, and 
VarshMona. that mav bein fi»rcc in Svnnijys and foreign temtorica ebould bc written l>y tho 
Cldtois. eunnieraliog tbs village otld the name of IbO parties (interEalcd). When Vatan i-. 
oonGraied after duo uKiturfes shout (the pfcprietorebip of) an oM Vstan; all letteri about it. 
whether addnHised to the Vataniiw nr .mbedarsnnd Subidam should be written by the 
Cliitnifi. (Ho) Bbould (bowevEr) write after leaving space for any Hurki of Shemi, that 
iniiy kftfa bern iiromiscd- 

These gaps Should t» filled op by the Fatlnis with blo own baud, Stating the amount; 

If N ilOw Vatan or Inam is pronted to unycine. the iHter Bildrcseed to the nams of the 
grantee shauld be written by the Fadnis. stating the sum (ol Rupew) taken AH other fetteiu 
(in ihi» connection) should be written by the Chltnis. 

When a Prayshchitta i* prescribed, or a man is to bo (tv) admitted into his eawte. orders 
to the Joahia and iOttCT* to the Upadhyayas and Brahmans or ShudraB, or to any body else, 
should bo written by the Chitnis. Harki and Shela should be token by th.^ goverutucol for 
The Prayshehitta. The Fadnis ahnuld moke on entry that so mueh has been niaiised (aptTE- 
fying the fltim). AU lettcr.'i, if the ttausactiaii is to bu mad*? without uny Htipnlnlion about 
money, should bc the Chitnw's bitsinesa; the Fndnis will have nothing to di^ Tvith them. If 
portise after quartelling with caeh other, cume for dccwion to the cjurt, all letters aecordmg 
lo the dceiiiion (of the court) about the Harki to be paid by the u-inning ami Uuiihc^ri to 
be piUd hy the losing party should be written by the ChUnie, The total of Harki and Guuhi-gari 
alone Bhnuld be by the Fddnis Letters about contribution, fines, llarkis and ineorues 

(arising fttun) odultery coses should be written by the Chitnls. 

If nn flssHgnment or Tarat is uiadcin any ones favour, and there is any delay in makiug 
it good, the CUitcis nhould write wfiiiitidcrs, (requesting the ofiicets concemcdl to tCUliftt th* 
money in accordance with the nl tliC {wrigiiTnent. If an aaiiignmwnt is made of on* 

hundred rnpees and there te shortage of mauey in the Mahal (concimed), and a frus^h aflsij,nt* 
incut of fifty nipsea. out of the entire sum, has to be made, it will be done by the FniUibi. 
And if an asiagnment of one hundred rupees i» once made, and it is returned, nnd a Irtsh 









THi: iNuiAK A:fTTguvnr 
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HrAiit b&d ta but mnde, Kw dfttminoDt is t<» cIfawji iij) b,v th» flJiitnis. ff howov«r atij 
Rutmcllfli) is t-i) lie mAcle ftlnnit the <«im llitefiilt,v if llii; surit U pithw more rir the letter 
1*111 lie written by the Padnis. 

All psiuporte fnr travelling and pomlsslou fur imtaiiliKhing warnhotuee ebuttld lie wiUtcn 
by tJie nkitnU. ^itmmttns ehtwld be writtea by the Chitnis^ Memunuidii viiumuratiaff 
r«!guliLtiaiu( for Wntani Malinis Porte, mid Forts, eto,, nhoiitd ho wrilteu by the Chitnls. 
Unuin about ummirnttioa and cloUiw to be dieiit eaeh year to tlioforto, stRUigbulda or iniUtaiy 
autpasle, or to h# brought to the h:C:ad-qiiaitiirii friiin thofc plaeoe, ahiiuld be written bj' the 
f^tiiliniii. ff any objootlOQ la to bo rtiiaod abnut those ffOtks, it is to be nuii«l liy the Fadoie. 

The LhitfUs Is to open the onvelopm and rend (to the kiiu^ f) the IstterH that ma^'ootuo, 
and to ennlose and despatob tutlui? 

The memorandum of ni^ for regulating the prive of tilings; should he drawn bv tlit 
Chtol*. 

If officunt are sent frem the hood'qaarten to villagns, nr ifctorm« or Farffitiuw, all let tort 
to the Distriot ofhoer ahontd b« writton by thu niiLnia, 

All ordenj ol conflscotloa of any one's prujwrty^ or restoration at property to its owner, 
should be writ ton by the Chitniii. 

letters for conferring (tlic eoijiniund of) forta nod strongholds. for notiliJUf a bniin- 
daiyv tor imprisoning or releasUig any one, dhould bo written hy tho Clutuls. 

Ijottors of dlplotnatio inteUigencu should be trrittuii by the f^itnis: 

Alt luttom in whieli the ro^wl aigiiaturu is to be iiuterted, Iwidnotcs and doeumentH with 
seals, shonld ho written hy the Clidtnut. All lottoru ulxiut thn apjjointmmt to tho i'iiiiiuiimhI 
of forte and sttongh'ildS) grams of l^raujatn Luiin or VataiiK, or eomruuiiioation about niiv 
asaigiiineDt, aeooinfianicd by thu uustoiiiaiy rlnthm nf hononr, should be uritlou by the Chit. 
nU, tu* Will! us lettimi iijKtifyiug uontrilKitinn, fine, H wki or subscription, and Xnimr (to |jo 
IMiid by thu addrw)!;eo) HeahniiLd alnoframea lisT of thoiiOaiid si-uditto the Dartar, Tlie 
oflieuis Lhunj will occnrdtngly moke their accounts of incoiuo aud ux[M'ndttiire. Clustd 
JuUiim and Jmndnotea shimld Iw writ ton by the Chit Ola t n» oac except thu Chitnls should 
[Jut bill uiga in the iundnotss. 

Kum U for aetlling (new inhalHlantS in any place) or auiburinug (any one to do a s^sidfini 
Out) ubuuld Imi drawn up by the Chitnis. 

la.'ttuni for Httarhing or orinferrlng a bnuae, ur hmiiustnaid, fuel, or rice lands, elinnld be 
written by thu Pbitniii.’* 

BeridM tho duriwe mnmieratisd above, tlir Cbitnni wnu in charge of the Abdar Khnna 
and flarat Klianji aUo.f ‘ 

lu thu iloDumont ijuuted aliovc, Ihu Fuiluiii u idso Rii'utiunud with itii* 
yadiiu rotbU and *'*‘*t'^ ” *belr ofliolal rvlatiunii. A Kuhonfinato IfciTetariat oOiotir 
PotdBT, ‘ griiat impurtanuo in Si^-afi'a lime, the Fuduie rnsa to great 

pouTsr and auiburity duriug tin? Piwliwn r^Mnc. Tbu Potnts was 
reuijanHibla for the occouut uf incnuie and expciiditutv uf the inetropoJitiui Inuumry, wfiilo 
She i’otdar was only an tiaiay oflicifr. 

Vt Uniiiiad uvl mlilnl l»y !(>«]«• «») Itansaii, pp. IS? to ISU, 

*» «»l‘S,II. 113, 
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The eight PrAdhftii;^ liad under them, bcairtea thair staff, tlio ofEears biohaige o! the 

Th* in eighteen KnTkhATUM and tho twelve MahaLi. What proclsely their 

timim vf tbe duMea 

K«r1niSnM lu^il 

wei^ we du nnt !mciw, Tlu> ei^teem KnikbiLUM lund thf? 

AUhalff. 

twelii"» MAha-le wsia m folim/ra 2-^- 



TTie tifffUwi Kafkh&n4yf^ 

1 . 

Khajlna. 

Gaaib. 

2. 

ifibwahirkhana. 

bTewfdlDry. 

3. 

Amborkb^vnA. 

Rlephnat trappiiligSe 


Rharbatkbana 

ftfodi-umts*. 

fi. 

Topkhena. 

Artiiltiry-itores. 

6. 

Daftorkhana. 

Recunl Dopartmimt, 

7. 

Jamdarkbium. 

Pitbliu irti^HUjy ooiLtsuimg all dort'i uf ooinflt 

8. 

.Timtkh&na. 

AgritiulLum. 

ft. 

Mutbafikbana. 


10 . 

VaetitarkhMft. 

Camcla and tludr trap|iLn||ES. 

11. 

Na^itiarkhftnn. 

Bund, 

12. 

TftlimichAnji, 

Gymnaslttni. 

18 . 

Fllkbana. 

shed, etc. 

14. 

Faraskhann, 

Carpets luid occatuHiries.. 

in. 

Abdarkhana. 

Drink. 

1ft. 

8hikarkbatlA. 

aviary * ctmBc, and allied matC'rialSt 

17. 

Darukhoaa. 

Miigiispne. 

18. 

ShahatkbaDa. 

Conaerrowy DHpartmoat. 



The iKftim AfnAoij- 

1. 

Pote. 

The troasniy* 

2. 

dauilogir. 

Kterc^handioe. 

3. 

Folktai. 

PAlanf|uuif}. 

4. 

Kothi. 

WarehouM. 

R. 

Imerat. 

Baildinga 

6. 

Bahlli. 

Chorints. 

7. 

Faga. 

Stable. 

8. 

Seri. 

Comfnrtai, 

ft. 

Darnni. 

The ^nana. 

10. 

Tbatti, 

Cow-sfhedit. 

11. 

Tank»). 

^liabu. 

12. 

Sabina. 

Guarda,^* 

lb ia alMT from th» miino of their dajHuimBiitA that moat of those afficare wan more 

concerned i«rfth tho king’s household than -with any daties of importat or publtn intemst. 
A few of them, on the other hand, like those in charge of the ortUlery, the mint^ and the 

public treoemy, fall under a 

different cutlery. ShiTajl'a diriaion of hie goremment and 

hooBohold nfEnii^ into eighteen KnrklmnAR nod twelve woa thor^ore by nn msam 

saisntifio. 

But we oannot 

expect fnijEi a man flnrroiinded on aU aidaft by memiae. 


H SaliluHd, pp. M ta 91 
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and ever engaged in a war of defence m well as of eonqueati a scientific division of 
departments on modem lines. He had evidently copied from the existing system and 
found little leisure in his eventful career to improve upon it- 

Hie Btafi of the ^ their departmental duties each of eight Pradhans 

Pradhana. assisted by a staff of eight clerks. They were :— 

L The Dewan, 

2. The Mazumdar or Auditor and Accountant- 

S- The Fadnis or Deputy Auditor. 

4. The Sabnid or the Daftardar. 

5. The Karkhanis or Commisaary- 

6. The Chitnis or Correspondence clerk, 

7- The Jamdar or Treasurer- 

8. The Potnis or Cashkeeper-^® 

The king formed the great pivot on which rested this stupendous structure. His was 
the hand that worked this gigantic, but by no means easy rnacbinc. 

officers in charge of the eighteen Karkhanas and the 
twelve Mahals, not only such secretariat officers as the Fadnis, Babnis 
and Potnis, but also their official suj)eriors, the eight Pradhans and the Chitnis, formed a vast 
array of clerks and military commanders, to carry out the orders of the king and to execute 
his great designs. They were but so many machines, not inanimate it is tnio, not uncon¬ 
scious of the great part they were playing, but at the same time hardly having any indepen¬ 
dent existence. Even the Pandit Kav, the officer in charge of the ecclesiastical branch of 
the administration, whose Brahman birth and learning might have given him some advan 
tage over his non-Brahman master, could hardly take any step without the cognisance and 
sanction of the king. Even Kalush, the all powerful minister of Sambhaji, deemed it necessary 
to consult the king’s pleasure before he could authorise the re-admission of a repentant 
renegade into his former caste after the necessary penance,^® Everything therefore dependcfl 
on the personal ability and qualities of the sovereign. There was nothing to check him 
except bis own good sense, and of course the constant fear of a formidable Muliammadan 
invasion. It was for this reason alone that 8ambhaji found it sc easy to subveit his father’s 
system, the day after his accession to the throne. It is this very reason again that impelled 
Rajaram, while sorely pressed by the vlctorioas Imperial army, to revive the old insti* 
tutioDB his father had found so useful. The system required a strong and good ruler, Aftetr 
'Shahu, there were none among SMvaji’s descendants whoposs^ed the requisite qualities ; 
and that is why the Peshwas found it so easy to do away with the Central Government. 
The Ashta Pradhans still continued, but the hereditary incumbents found thernaolves in 
an anomaloua situation. They enjoyed great fiefs but were never in practice called upon 
to perform their civil duties. The Peshwa, in theory their equal, became in reality their 
superior- The king their master was a state prisoner. The Peshwa’e Fadnis, originally 
an officer of no impcs'taiice, gradually rose to very great powers and the central government, 
no longer its former self, was transferred from Satara to Poona, But through all these 


66 Grant THiff, Vol, I, p. 191. 
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changeji and revolutions, both bloody and bloodless, the village communities survived 
unaffected, and the Peshwa also found it convenient to continue the Provincial governments 
as they ejdsted in Shivaji’s time* 

It may not be out of place to notice here, that during the short century that intervened 
between the rise of Shivaji and the death of Shahu, the Maratha 
Frequ^_^^ftnge9 of less than four capitals* Shivaji, the hardy 

mountain rat.* was enthroned in the impregnable hill fort of Raigar* 
His worthless son found the pleasure house near modem Mahabaleshwar more suited to 
his tastes* Rajaram driven from his paternal Mils, had to take shelter in the southern strong¬ 
hold of Jinji ; his descendants continued their feeble rule at Kolhapur, even after the fall 
of the Peshwas* J5ahu reigned at Satara, and a small principality was subsequently carried 
out for his lineal successor Pratap Singh, when the British government pensioned off Baji 
Rao II* Satara was the last capital of the Bhqnslas, but a new act in the great drama opened 
with the transfer of the central government to Poona, d^tined to be the capital of a vast 
Hindu Empire for no less than four generations* 

(To be continued *) 

TRAXS-HIMALAYAN REMNISOENCES IN PALI LITERATURE* 

By D. N* 8EN% M* A. 

While studying the sutta literature. I was much s*^ruck by two words which I came 
across. One of them is and the other 

i nieaiLS' long time/= = long, andr# = iiight= time* The word or 

r is used here as a synonym for *time*^ Why are * night ’ and ‘ time * held as synonymous 1 
Similarly, the word is compounded of irf and the two together meaning a 

' man of experience/ Literally, means a ‘ knower of time," Here also it is significant 

that' night' and ‘ time ' have been used in the same sense* There is perhaps a long history 
behind the transformation of the word rw into a synonym fore ‘time.* Does it carry us back to 
a period when ‘ night ’ could stand for ‘ time, * the nights being more prominent than the days ? 
In Pali as well as in Vedic Sanskrit, the word ‘ night * often precedes the word ‘ day * In the 
compounds made of them, e.g., ® in Pali,^Thf^f'!j*i; in Sanskrit, C?ould it mean that 

the jjeople using the Pali language came from a country of long twilights and that this 
memory is preserved in words like and ? The Vedie- Aryans speak 

of ^TT^r (hundred winters), using the word as a synonym for years* This 

takes us back to a ptTiod of their history when they lived in colder climes, tn the same ivay 
lTi>r>T and >vf>uld take us back to a period of the history of the Pali-speaking 

people w hen they lived in regions w here nights w ere more prominent than days* 

It would, however, be rash to draw such a large conclusion on grounds which appear at 
first to be rather slight. We shall, therefore, scrutinise such geographical evidence as can 
be found in Pali literature to see if the conclusion is supported by it* 

In looking for the geographical data, I came across some names wMch refer undoubtedly 
to a region beyond the Himalayas* I will examine these names one by one : 

(a) —^The references to are copious in the auttas. It is often mentioned 

in terms w hich would make it a legendary land, but it is also sometitues spoken of in a way 
which leaves no shadow of a doubt that a real country* 

I Cf. Jatakaa, VI, p* § 2 * ’ - 

% (%T% 5 rT Voi. i*, p* 13, kt*3. 
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lu *twrTT»T flf the ft*r^ ilw-' I<J]owjjiH pA4iia|^ oocuTe : 

'■ n*r ^ TF%iT TfTw^ irfimw <r«l :—trtTfir ^ iijnrsntT 

^^nr»Tm>n ijr* 

^ifnnft’T *nff(iH“'Twr ■rr'mwT^ vJH^QfuffSTi 'TT’TWwnr ! »Ttr p 

•iikMK''fi KUHHiii I 'f'ni '%rt* rftlvwr 

H»i??nJ <i*ni itar Pi'i'irvp# M-fraffit ip*i tw f+^mien v-nift i" 

[ UntTela-Ksi^uiim, (wlio has cvlcbnitiug a gWAt Vi-dlcSAOTifice), tbf man with inAttt;a 
hair , (hoiiftht llkn thb< : ‘ My grcAt aActilicu is going to pedornteit, nnii all iHr |>mplf from 
Aiigik ami Magarllw orft coming with large iiauiitities of IoCkI of vatioti< kitiHj. If tho greiat 
«m«l {Buddha) nhowy them tiurucliiu. 1ii< wiU rine ia iheit esteem uitd also Hill In* 

hiK guiii, iiilrl, eorrespondingly, 1 ahull Iniw their lotlvem utid fail to rcccJvo offerings fvotu 
thHiii. H*' the great should not [%'rt&inly nmir h«'rv toinoriovt.' Inttie mrunwhiio, 
the tjnrd latiue to kuow the working of the mind of rnivela-Ku'waitu tiimiigh hJa own aiiud 
and rn[iAiri^1 to Ut turii'Kiiru where he received alTnu-ofinrini|S, touk hiH ftml by tlir Mitlu uf 
AiKitutU'duHii and pawetJ the day ihriu. ) 

Buddha's pusi^^gv to Uttar a-K uril in the courMi <il a night waa, of CoUf^', a miraftle, 
nml eti Hus hie rvtuni Ui Utuvela. fSueh miruciilnuji tniiislutioD to Uttaruvhtiru ifl mentinnud 
ulmui BuddliuV dUoipk-s us [ ifoote of them 

would go to during the time of Hlmn-heggiiig. ] 

In the » tliv roynl eity o( envH m disarihi'd aa couitwirahh' to TTTrf^ 

I tTHiTti et<rR«t) in iw fertile helda. 

In tltn 'tprTBTtm^. wo find Lhv following piwauge : snir f^Vir tp^ iftHTT%% ^ 
-r^uT ftvflT Jienflivi *ii^5fS^ Ptf**rn I 

The note which follows vxpUtwj, ‘fiH Pi t dtoifni Pt wsftHtPrfM : *wsi 

fit AAts* w T*3#T5q- 

Front thip wuv in which the mlutivB prisitions of T^tT^JT luid me Hiciilioni-'d, 

it is dear that thalattise was supposed to he situated to the south of the fnruiiT, 

It should fllsn Iw not«l ibiit the won! is used here m the plural ami an is ako 

the wowi 3!irtfr- It was usual to call the wtunfciifM alter the peofile who llvml In them* 
means the laoil of the Uttara*Ktirua> ond wwHti thv Uuul of the Knms. 

In A passmge wlilcli T am quoting below, the inhabitants of are tneinioncd as 

•I5«TT or men: 

• tfrft TWT^THit •JW*wr ^ RlwTd# ^ ( 

iftTf ! 

T^mrr ^ r>itor3^ f^niffT I 

[ ‘rhsrn are thive tilings in whieh the men of Uttara-Kuru and the gods of msnnfi 
^xrei tbp xn^D ui Juixibiidipt. 

Wh&t aru tliti Lbnj{? I 

They Arts free fjfuin attnehtUL-nt, take ito gifts, live titernany and lecd un special food-] 

V\ a can imfcly coudude frotu the piusagesi quotwl abovu thut though rapidly 

growing legejiilary, was yet tninwu aa n JaHOpada or eoiintty, lying to the north of 
nswtftq, anrl inhabited by men far superinr to Liu; people of mfiraJly m well ah 

pHysieaily. 


» V'm*. Sluhavo#., I. te. OiitnritMHg, 
* Burta., p, a. 


* tFausbeU). V, 31«. 

< Ang. NRi, tv, llit (r. T. tt.K 
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Jti the fftint EniFT— Thi' (ftllnwinj! pAiMo^e i3ccii» in tlu- winrsf— 

T Tffir^ ^ ^ n^i^Firptsa 

"Fre/aT’ftrrsiFra. 5r ^ ''fw'm 

p Tlittn the fit.'rIorjued hHIltnUgurtitiou cortuiiuijy in thn north for six^mri-tnrentj' 

tivtt djiyn with thesv thrLi? til: ver$eH, rrltU y'aju« urid with TjidAfi!^, lor kingliVKi rale. For 
thii« reaiMia, iti lliii) nortlivrti reginu, countriv!* on thu utlii^r Hi<!e of tho Hifniilnyeo, each iw 
Uttiiru>Kuni4< uud Uttorn'Mitdrufi', aiir trithoat kiDgn um! ftro riAttpit Icingli^SEf,} 

GoM‘iy folioflriug the po^Magotjootod cihore the nhoiu gium nn'ntion^ the nAtnes of ian* 
mill PaHthdla iQ a eoltipoanri, And a« situated in the uiicldle rngion, this beUig the locurest 
part of tho v.'OuntTy*. ^fe^re. Koiih And ^tAC(lonald i»upport thin eiew ; ^ 

■ The Uttarakunis, who pliiy a niythicnl part in the epio aud Inter litoTOturo, are siiU a 
biHlCKTieel poople in Ihw ^?ptii mtm. where tluij are Inoated hoyuiid tlm KimAlAya (qryr ftnij. 

In anotliBT howoviir, ihnniimtry of the f/tftrm-itiiriM k stated hj Vaulshth* 

Satyshnvy* let be n hind of iln; goda hut m^^rTTm wim aniious to coin^uor 

it iiO that it in alilJ not wholly aiytlik'nl.’ * 

• Tho UirriUiryoftlnf .gnr-ttr^K isdi*diirod in iJih impuT to bu the Middle ooimtry 
A gioup of the Kuni people at III rvuuiinod further north—the Utt-ntu Kuriia 
heyowl thu RliuAlayu. i>. appears Emm n pnasu^u of the that the apeech of Lhe 

JlprthemwK—that U. presumably, the NortliL-ru Kunu—anti of Iho waei»uiiilftr, mid 

regntded *« »jMK:inU,y Imre. Thert surt'iUii liltln dnnht (hat thw Brahniiiinjctil imJiiire wiut 
devvl0)>ed in the tinjiilry ol the that h 9pr<‘ad thence coal, south ami wiesU * 

Uttaha'Kukh tv TtiR irAPASti.utATA 3 TI 1 H MahAbh&ratH tnlls us. In eoiuicciitii'i with 
the invuaian of the northern (^intriea by Arjuiiii, that the FAndavii hero nonqiiored utitl 
eiAL’lcid tribute# Iron) thp. Kiihpuruehos, the Hniakuii. the peopli; of thn country rounil 
the Matwnrwar, aad entered l.heeounlry of ihirlvurshu where the UttarB'Kurus used to livo ; 

H rraftarru tftuqpt 1 

»«f cf?niu n 

*1?^ i^fVtriPr srfit^rstgRtef ^ | , 

^t|tT 'Tr'TU*H¥ ^ ^ II 

Ft f>T?r wr^ rim m 1 

TrmrrRTT^fT: ti 

Jittg sn-FfH *TRtt nr ^FEutr 1 

TmgFmrTJTUi ntft ftw || 

^iTf »TprfT*Tmfi«r 113: | 

ivTitutt uriiMHi || 

ffjf ^ kWFTfW U^UlHIIII^SF li 
ffmurg FT FT»n*Tru <Tnmu: I 
futf %ij li FI 

Fm ifw mfr^luoY uttmirvr 1 

irtimr: 9 wi«t trer li 

Tqt^HPJ 4i~ntoi || 

T Alt, Br.hu., ehep. 40. turW H 1 V«l. Iwh. p, U up. lOS*l#i.- 
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jfniTHt ^ W II 

II 

STf^^fr fw ^ 5>^ I 

^ *TT2Ttf 5T II 

wr^ ^^f^HTST I 

SK fCg ^t H t HTT^ II 

fmf?TRfr^fhrnrw^: i 

*nftnn^ r pi 0^n% viiJ^niTW vTnm: ii 

^ it 'it i 

5rw^ 3fm®^ si C rgRpr ll 

?RTr r^^f»f | 

^W%5ffPr ^ 5?^* II 

Uttara-Kuru in the Puranas : In the Vayupurara we have the following verses 
describing the countries included in Jambudvipa : 

^ ?rm nrwi[ i 

«rt ffw^rmr ll ’ 

^ Vns nnf^nn? II 
r^F^pT Tt 5fw 5fR I 
Tt fryr |) 

myr^m it WT •• 

[ This Him al ayan country is well-known as Bharata. 

HemakAfa is next to it and the land is known as Kimpurusba. 

Naishadha follows next and the land is called Harivarsha. 

After Harivarsha and Meru foUows the country kno^^m as Ilavrita, 

Alter nSvrita is Nila and the country is known as Ramyaka. 

After Ramyaka comes Sveta, and this country is known as Iliranmaya, 

Sriiigavan follow's Hiraiunayk, and the country is to be remembered as Kuru.] 

^FJiffr is here*described as consisting of seven countries separated by six mountain 
ranges. These were believed to have stretched west to east, from sea to sea. The first 
country mentioned is Bharata-varsha, and it is described as “ Haimavata ** or Himalayan, 
thus indicating that consisted of the Himalaya mountains and the ois-Himalayan 

regions. The next Varsfin lay between Haimavata and Hemakuta and was called the country 
of the Kimpurushas. The third Varsha is described as Harivarsha and it lay between 
Hemakuta and Nishadha moimtains. The fourth was D^vrita, and it lay to the north of 
Nishadha and south of the Nila ranges, and surrounded the Meru or Sumeru. North of 
the Nila and south of the Svqfa lay the land kno>vn as Ramyaka. Between Sveta and 
'Srihgavan w’as Hiranmaya, and to the north of Sriiigav&n lay the home of the Kurus. So 
the northernmost country included in Jambu-dvipa was Kuru. 

The following verse in the Brahm^ndapurarja places the land of the Kurus to the south 
of the North Sea and adjacent to its shores : ^ 

Hg?r^ ^ 1 


10 Mahdbhdratt Sabhaparva. 
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[ On the shores of the North Sea and to the south of it, 

There live the Kurus in their holy land, the home of the perfect ones. ] , 

It is clear, therefore, that the accounts preserved in the V’ayu and the Brahmanda- 
Puratias take as back to a period when Jambudvipa included almost the whole of the inhabi. 
ted portion of Central Asia from the south of the Himalaya to the shores of the North Sea. 

There is, however, evidence in the Puranas that the Kurus had moved from their old 
home. The following v^erses occur in the Padma-puraiia : ^ 

T^rsffT: *- u 

[ To the north of the Sringavan mountain and where the sea ends, oh best of the 
twice bom. 

Is the country named Airavata (country of the Mammoths) next to Sriiigavan. 

The sim does not go there and men never become old. 

And also the moon, with the stars which are luminous, is, as it were, covered. ] 

The northernmost country is no longer the country of the Kurus, but is known as the 
Mammoth country, a land where the sun and the moon cannot reach. Both the account, 
in the Brahmanda-purina and the Padma-purana place the northernmost country close 
to the shores of the North Sea, and possibly within the arctic circle, far awny from the 
limits of the sun’s and moon’s movements. 

The Padma-purana locates the Uttara-Kurus south of the Nila range and north of the 
Meru and in the close vicinity of the latter : 

qro I 

II 

[ South of the Nila and by the side of the Meru and to the north of it, 

Are the Uttara-Kum.s, inhabited by the wise and the saintly. ] 

The land of the Kurus, it will be noted, is designated in the Padma^-purana as Uttara- 
Kuril, which undoubtedly points to the fact that a branch of this race had already separated 
from the main stock and migrated southwards. In the Mahabharata the city of the Uttara- 
Kurus is placed in Harivarsha which, according to Pauranic geography, lay to the south of 
Nishadha and far to the south of the Mcru.^^ 

In the Aitareya Brahmana,^* the JJttara-Kurus are a trans-Himalayan people in the 
' nor^h, and Kuru-Pailchalas, on this side of the Himalayas and forming the middle country. 1 
take this to mean that the former lay on the other side of the Himalayas and directly north 
of the Kuru-PaiichSila country. And as we have eslew’hore a mention of Uttara-Pauchala^'* 
also, we may take it as certain that the allied Kurus were a branch of the Uttara-Kurus and 
had emigrated to India along the valleys of some of the Himalayan rivers. 

(ft) The Pali sulias are full of reference.s to They speak 

of the seven great inland seas from which the MahdnadU rise, 

y »rr?r, The Mahdnadts all issue out of the Himalaya.s 

11 Sue See supra. 13 Vol. IV, p. 101 (P. T. S.). 

U (FauaboU), Vol. m.p. 461. 
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&iii] tlcifoadi into plAiiu Ijelow tabiiiii^ u. Miuih or soul h-»Bi<tiTn r''’ii!i^iv Tliostf 

HIV tlio fuUqwiiiffaw. iiiiH if#. *rra w prilupv Cho 
ifuiiic KA n,(u) R# tA nnw ad iiininpcTtant wfni'Aui in Kr^tlr Gtlinr Vriiich ia«o 

tliv Ciiiticluk ncftr its eonriimnrw witli thn iJangcs. m'-iifqifl it ttw eaiiu- us the 
niiHlcrti Rupli. It ia llw giwt iwtmluim}' with moet of the Hinmiityun rivera tUut 
they linvf thcif adUTiNss OB thi' Otlwr «idft of the range uod eut ttiolr wny llunitgU the 
iiioiiiitniu wall imtil tJiey reneh the pbine smmw wi« prewtTnAhiy one of thf Liki‘> to ihe 
north of the AfiH. poiMiihly, it la tlie lutniu m ie now known an 

There is BO other Itikt- in the 'rmns-HnnalAy* which ia innn* socretl to iLe liidjanh than the 
oml oven tic-w'. eotwithetanchDg the nererc elimatio conditioib^, ani! the riaha 
and hardehipeof the jnurnjiy.pilgrjTnsife m funroKH fake kept up. Atiy Oho vir^iting 
the kke iliiring the mins will we grnupe of devoiut pilgrinie going ronod it and Irathing in ite 
limpid wntem. The ia dniiued a«j snered ovoji by the DuddMuta^ uod pilg rims 

from Cliina and Tihet nome to it onntuilty for nriiuiriBg rubgioua luerit. In the jAtokosj 
the foJiowfng lines orewr ; Voh V, SMi {21), FAuaboU, 

ft# aiFHT vwit *?i^fi t^fft. iSpffw fHpnrr wi#^* m 

fVi<4^'drd t 

[At that liniA, vrar [Hope), (Kcvmwt t, fufir | Beauty) und fffr I.Modeaty) went 
the four daughtore ol l^skke [liitlrA}. They ndornod theiiurelvea pnifijwly with Intifriini 
.'destiid Bowers And went to tho fcir ^iportlng in its K.aiers and, After Jitiiiiliing 

their {laslimr, Mt ou ili« (r<H(-»rm>uip niok).] 

Utcrally m«ftnn = not hentod or jfeneiintly Tliis fuko, in Aecorditnee 

ith the tradition in the aw/fiw. was in I 'tlara Kuni. na we find it treiiumily nientioned that 
Huddhjt and BrpdbisBtlTto lined to bog aliike in L'ltora-Kiirn, bring them to tlie shores of the 
Hike their rueuis ibehi iitui jAiss I he day on I he rocky njilauds of reil'UJKenio 
In the Aitareytt UrdliniaiiA, Ihr UliAtu-KuriiH and Uttarn'Miulros arc uientirjtied as living 
Pin the other siile of the HimhluyH t" the north of the Kiiru-rnhcbftliia^ tin: 

Mcidhyndcao of those days, 1 think it wniild )»• snfe lu hold that ut the time of the Aitarot'a 
tirulinirim*. the UltAra.kiinw had migrAtod further down from HAH^Vumhain and wvVe 
ueeiipying lukpwiisHitTarshfl. nr the country tmtuedlately to tho north of the HiiuatnvAa 
MnnsorowAr is aitutucrl imtaedtaiely to the north of the Himalaya iiintmtnina. This region 
nppeitrs to tie the aninc as the Kintpurusha Vurshii »l the PnrAoan, imd the rtture-Kuru id 
Bnddhiat tradilihu. The fuiDOUS Anomtta-daliA niusl, therefore, be irlentilkrl with the 
Man-wovar Inkc, 

II (FauulKiUi, Val, llj, |p. Sill. 

« Bvim tkillip tlLup. wrtiuu bn Opit subji^t:—‘Hew cju, Miiitiimmwar *iu\ Kalfiw t# iJu? PibJiwU ol 
dxviiMi hbiunir* rnrai rntti^iwu aa iltdiviinf an Hinclui<m nnd Lhiujup.iti, tmU«t it tnLluo iheir over- 
tMiiriKinB bvuuty hu iiiia.nli-il i» myl rfaenly iimireiwd Lfn. Inunan miiiiJ, und that they wmwd to 
beluug mtbflr to bnrea than ID iwth T tren ilw ftrii vm* friwa ihti tuii^ *,1 raitup-d „* ,f, 

bjtit Into tfeatt ol |ey Jit dpu womlerful oui^iMlIicnt tarbdaad iii nuriifMamg henuty 'J'heevAl uLf 
ipstMwhfet UAnower la the APiUtli. lliiui ihn north, nuii with n ilnimcicr of aJioiil isj itulnit, hiw ijJte an 
eiiormocia luntwiM cinl*<ld«l tnrth^np l«u nt iba flittat amt i b.- i»o.,i fmowia mouniuii, yiaata ,p| thn 
wnrlil, llio Kailan ia Ltm nurthnud Oiirla Uaitplntlaia Upc luuth. anil betwpoti hpias rmnfe-o*. niunv,. which 
tlw two, >iiouiitaihi apUfi ihali co.wn* of bnnlit «:1piio«|cn<al mow'.- Tront Uimih)^, Vol. It, y. m 

IT Swoo Holla ipcaks of * a cinnalinr.poil ■ hill Sjmtt, on Ilio nottu wtle of a aligblJj mdmtad hay 
dI Ihii wiaip-ru fthAi«.^Teui«~Aippi(tlayct. VoL If, ji, 

1% Afa&i&A4rqf{e^ ^ibhbpiirvn. 
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(<:) t*’® tlicro ttto some fftfenmceii to 

(i] wrtf iilMi H*f'Ar 1 

ill) iTff ^wm^m »]f=# siHflt^Tr %¥Jr?r^ ft® fr®-* f ^ 

jiidHi iwfr^ m?*!? i%?r(% i 

(i) [ At that tfmi! Lwo vouug t<lopba(il9 got hold^ witb ihojr tnmia, ot rootn oI 
Unra pbinl an<l, M if thoy wun! rubliitig tUo JlAUi^eo poak, on bathing, J 

(ii) [ At that tjm« Llio liuntor trampling upon hiB nlvor-whitfl trunk, mounted hi* 
huod v> ium would diinlt th« puuk ul KuUiUo. etruok with kU thighs tho fl«Bh of tho foro>pArt 
of the mouth and thnut it iimidu.tliutL gutting down from tho hoad intwrtod a «&w into his 
MOUtll. ] 

Thero i« fil«o a refcnstHB to Kaill»n in JktnkH, Vol. VI. p. ;— 

"injiy 

[ \Vbiio liko KeUliia.^ 

' Kaimsa ' n» TBS PnaAKAS : 

** Wsil TT’l 'T’tn' i 

tTP*p=TwiB li 

< { To \h^ tcft^buJiil nl the MJnuivAJi k Lhv LaoimliiiA uaiiii^d Kuii^iu 
In it JivHs thii weAlthy Kubtsnt with (hij Rdlitihu^uy. ] 

For finding precl^l}' tha pnaition of tbc tunUiLtaiEL, tlio foUowiiig (join tbo 

purAna n fsw linus holow will hti of giUAt help : 

•Pf*n#»t nft fl 

* Hiftnl I 

tr?W UTS ^ +id«<: li 

iR»iT^ •jBu im?if tr ^ uiiw ij 

[To tha DDuth-oastor Knllosa towards tho mountain with lmn«d(wnt and hsavuaiy 
aninuila and bnrlw, 

Which is full of rod-arscaie and is known na Piintiga inountnin. 

Stands tho gnsat Lohita mountain with a gnlden poak luii] bright as (.he aun. 

At its font thorn is n great heavenly take nnmod Lohita; 

Fn>in this riw» iho groAt «wi holy liTor nf the name of Lohitya.] 

The Luhitya is the namo of tlie DrahmaputrA during itsooar^s along the uortliom elopce 
of tbeHimolayo, and U}hita is the lake which is thsTspkited source of the great rtver. Kailua, 
according to this account, is to the north*west of the soutoo of the Ijrahmaputra. 

ui^ PiR»i i 

^^:^vn5*w^5^T fhft i 

?TT31 II 

I On the right aide? {:iuutb) tiF KailSaa, tow^da a mountain lull of maiigoamt berU 
4Uld &iuiDJda apning frciin iha body of Vriiru, numed AiijMUt^ (VOd with thre«*peaka,' 

Tbore ia m Tary Isirga tnountuin full of u.U kluili of motok And with^eleatriQ propQjfiia 3 <; 
At tb4 foot of this mountain is Hitnaiod Lfie Muuosu lukc vi^hidli ia re60Tt^ to by auiuta. Jj 


It €hAp. 17 . 
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Mount KjhiJi^, m in mnilEtm uia^, lira lo the N. W. uf iho nOuIvos ill t hu Brnh^ 

mstpiitrS or Ltihilya^ 4S II nnlJwl in tbi»^ part of itacoums aud fnictli of tfip ^Thuji^ 

takf? ivhii:li iiv^ ac Ule foot of thf. Oiir!a MHodtiAla, the liigheat of whieli It* nKNiut 
feat aboTti aOA loTel. 

Hbtc hi o boiiutlful dwcription of thb ruf^on from the puii of fciven tfiHlm : "* Only an 
mspinKl pendl and mogie coloura could finpSot tluc aeane that Diet my pya? wh^n rhn whnlp 
country lay iu shadow, and onh" tho highp»tJ peaksi of Cnrlu MnndhatH caught, 
gi^&m of the riAlug sun. In the growing light of dawn, the muuntuiii ^ vfvih itj^ Hunw'-fields and 
glaceam, bad nhone advOry whiteapd cold : hut now I fu a uioinont tlir irrtrrmc p^iutM of ch* 
iiimmit begaa to glow' with purple like Utjuiil gold. And the liHUiunt illiimlnatjon nrerpt 
slowly like a [paptte dowu the Hanks of the tuountaim MUfl tho thin while morning rlouds, 
which hovered ovur the lower elo|>es and formefiaginiSe nmuda W'cU-dcifinod zone, floating 
fraaly him Satttm's cing, anti like it throwing a ehadow on the fields nf eternal snow, 
two aajmmed a tingp of gold juid purple, inch as no mortal can davi^ibe Tint enbur^. at 
first as light aud fieetingas f}f a youii^ maiilen in h<*r boll dfitfWT hocnrufl luon^ prrjnnonei‘ft: 

light conrpptrstwl itseM on the raatem lUouataliui. and orer their shirp outlineB n shea! of 
bright' rayn Ml fmm thr nppiir limb of the smi upon tfl^ Inke, And now day haw won Hic 
rtetoryj and I try drwHnily to deeiilc which apcctnclu ims ninde thegr^ni'T tmpree^iou uii mu. 
the quiet moon light, or the suTorise with jIm warak, \ my jzleniu ou the eternal snow ” 

PbenomenA like these are fleeting guests on the earth ; they cimie and go in the mirly 
iimruing hours; they are only soen oTire in a life time; they are like a gretrtliig frorii n better 
viiifldr 0 iluiih from the Island of the pho^niac- TliOUSanda and thou^iinda Of ptlgriuis have 
H andored round the lake in the nonnw of centuries^ and liav^ tlo^ tiau-n ami sunset, hut 
hnve novor witnessed the display which tve iipun Ifuui Ihc middle of the holy kke no 
thin momornbk night- But noon I he magicnl effect^i nf light and colour t which have qniokly 
ft^dowed one liUothor and held me eutrnncwJ, hide away. Tlie country hhsuuicp its n-mal 
aApect, and m over-^hadowod by detM elO!ld?i. Kadfiiot and Gurla MandhatA vanish cutittrly, 
Aod only a snowy crest* far away to the north- we^t, is still dvixl a deep cairnino* nnly yonder 
n sheaf of sunbftama penctr^teA through oiidiing m the clouds. Tn ihai direct ion ilu^ 
mirror of the lake is tingwl IJuPi hni to the souths green. The wild-gih^^ imw wnlttNi up 
and Ibey nr* hcArd cneWmg on their joyous flights, Anth nnw and then, a gofJ nr imi e-erpAmi*. 
llundl^of Hoot about. Tli#" nky is tlireatcning Imt the nfrineAlm, flud only 

gentle awells, !*mooth45 polblsdl luetab, di?tturb thi^ w^Hier. winch look? like the dcare^l 

^rManu—is often Dientutimi] itr king of mount auim, aniI the duelling 

place of the nnt?rcr nswla (nnf tuftd Wo hear in thu also About isands of 

precious stone at the font oE^^^ wriif^). nf«i?vcn hilM^ sumnniding 

the mouiitalii tftpfr ^ 'T^); df the eity*^ of the gods, lOfM) JeAgues 

long, crowning tlio aummtt of Sinwu f ^ 

of -^SfiriiOAtB lirzug at Che foot of of tLv sun luiil the inoou^ in therr rounds oboot 

cho 55mcm f^T=T^ of 

picking up satida of gfdd from tlip loot of tlic moontaiK (blncrupAchitti suvni^nAvAhtfcam 


M rrcMt V^A tl.p p. ILC-lie. 

** T«T»im Ibid., V, p, ai4, 

» Jbii. VI, |U IM. 


a ^31, VoJ, V, p. Kuj, 

» Vl.p IZ5. » lii,!., VI, p, II*L 

» JlUkA, VI. p. am SI VI, p. Ml!. 










iff at, imi TBANS-HimLAYAX BxlLl UXEBATUBE m 

uddhamtito vlyii). lit tb^ jonroferFCMl iti Buddhiist Utemtorc, And ApAciidiy tjw 

J&takas, fli^ or SQinpni Ja n moimtam round which thurc iu u tlurh and Iiunriiuit growth 
of toytb ood legond. But j^ill it is a mountoltt to tlio ootth oi thu tKo ubodn of 

the god# of tho nraftrr hfluven and an object of devout aHjiirAtmns. 
qinr is montloan] as ir^ mountaiD Jn the lrf%^ 

VR^srtrse*!: 1 w •RT’fr T ■afift " 

' nfir r 

J" 

\ “ Kasyupa ia-thc eighth (atm). Ho dow not not leave the MahAnisrn *\ 

"We cannot go to tbo Mahamorti. " 

“ Go to thu Mahain eru.*' J 

■gfihj' is explained as by stra«r-'er sf 

nasixf UTOfS I 

tRi%^ la tbo Foil equivalent of inrmF, a* in the word ‘ Mablineni-niilaaaanaii]' in 
Paltojataiia. 

ScuEKir I3r Tll£l : The Brahmt\i;)ida<puTuna tails u* : 

** RoiqrtiT^fwpwt I 

ftiprnf ^Hf!T si^rthtWw: l 

[ q^4?r (five hitbj, and UrTerT?, the boat of the mountiiJns, 

Tboae ore baavuuiy In natiirtr, umloubCediy the foremost and the boat of the mountaim; 
They ore eaid to lie in the soath of the Mora which shinM with an otornal light. ] 
he is then to tbO uortb of and l^^tST?,- 

Lct us DM it wo can ^eoji any f urthui' mlonqation about or from the Purdnu. 
We have quoted abovu, feom tlit varuas giving the relative positions of the eevun 

countries included in They lire os follows' ; 

Horth 

3^ 

1 

ftt«pra 

I 

1 

riTlW 

( 

I 

f ^Ttf 

I ^ 

South 


3* Afotml^i^ri'^unl^ai “hop. 
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With the mountain-ranges the arrangement will be like this,— 

N 

I 

I 

' , 

I 

I . 

t 







I 

Rf»nTsr 

I , 

s 

Mem is the third range to the north of and the country round ^ is called 

We have seen above that Mem is situated to the north of Kailua and the HimMayas. 
The first of the Varshas to the north of was Next to Kimpurushavarsha 

was Harivarsha. To the north of this valley we should look for which was situated 

between the Naishadha and the Meru on the south and the Nila and the Meru on the north. 


(To be continued,) 
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JAIMINI AND BADARAYANA. 

Bt K. a. NILAKAXTA SASTKY, M. a. ; CHIDAMBAKAM. 


OxE of the earliest things that struck me when I began my study of the Mimamsi 
system, after having acquired some knowledge of the Vedanta, was that the Jaiminiyadarsana 
must be an earlier production than the Sutras of Badarayana. seeing that it represents an 
undoubtedly earlier phase of the religious and philosophical development of India. ^ The 
chief difRculties in the way of accepting such a conclusion have so far been : (1) the presence 
of a traditional belief in India that makes Jaimini and Badarayana contemporaries and one 
that has been recorded in some late productions ; and (2) the occurrence of the names of both 
Badarayana and Jaimini in both the Mim&ifas&and Vedanta Darinas, a fact that pritna facie 
can be explained only by following the traditional belief of India. Having bestowed some 
time and thought on this question, I think it is just possible that the tradition itself had its 
origin in a superficial attempt to explain the relation between the two systems of philosophy, 
in the light of the fact that the authors are apparently quoting each other. At anv rate', 
whatever the origin of the tradition may be, it is the object of this paper to show that the 
assumption that the two authors lived in the same period is not the only or perhap,s even 
the coiTect explanation of the facts of the case, and that the date arrived at for Jaiuiini on 
this assumed basis, namely 200 to 460 a.d., by H. Jacobi, will accordingly have to be revised. 
For the present I shall have to leave the task of fixing the absolute date of Jaimini to more 
competent hands than mine, while I confine myself to proving that Jaimini was not the 
contemporary of Badarayana, so far as the matter is susceptible of proof just now. 

A few words may be said on the traditional belief of Indian writers before entering on 
the more vital part of the discussion. In the Bhagavata, in the course of an account of 
Vyasa’s labours on the Vedas and the steps he took to ensure their subsequent study, 
we read * :— 


»T»r»Tntr t 


qiNrr II 

• • • 

^rrwf ■^piPTJr qr? I 

This account is undoubt^ly based on much older Puranic accounts as given in 
the V4yu, Vishnu and other Puranas.* But before liiri-Vedanta Desika’s time, the tradition 
has been carried much further than in the Puranas. an<l we find that he uses it a.s a canon of 
criticism in determining the relations between the Mimamsa and Ve<l&nta, and nays in his 
.VlimAmsi piduka^ ; — 

And from this statement he arrives at the conclusion that the two systems could never 
be held to conflict with each other. He says this with special reference to the atheistic 
tendem y in the MimaihsA, and bis Sesvara-Mimainsa is an attempt to make goo<l his .state¬ 
ment quoted above. Further, Vallabhacharya in his Anubhashya often mentions that 
Badariyana was the teacher of Jaimini*. It appears, however, from the foiegoing that the 

I See Bhdg„ Xll, Chap. 6 , verses 49-65. ^ 

a Jaimini in Wilaon *8 Vishnu Fur{^ Indsx, HalPi Edn. 

» Verse 9. * £. g., in HI. 4. it—tfryrr^or 14 ^^ | ,tc. 
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particular phase of the tra<iition in qwstion-namely that which makes the author of the 
Mimamsa Sfitras the pupil of the author of the Vedanta ShtraH-with which we most 
concerne.1 U c.mparatively late in origin, and also that it presumes the author of the V edanta 
Satras to have been the .same as the famous “ Arranger ” of the Vedas whose pupil Jaimim 
is said to be in the Pur&iias. It is also to be noticed that there is a further presumption m 
it that the Jaimini that received the Sama Veda from Vyaaa is the same as the author of the 
Mimatiisa Sfitras. Here we may observe that although there is a .laiminiya recension of the 
.kma Veda, there ie no evidence in the .Nttmamsa Sfttras of any special connection between 
their author and the Sama Veda in particular. If aU this is borne in mind, it will be readUy 
granted that there is no difficulty in setting iwide this tradition a.s unUustworthy if it can be 
proved from weU-established facts that it does not fit in with the probabilities of the case. 

Personal references to thinkers and authors are more numerous in the Ved&nta Sfitras 
than in the Mimamsa Sutias. The former are less than a fifth of the latter in bulk, judged 
by the number of Sutras in each; but they contain 32 such references a.s against 26 in the 
Mimamsa dfttras. Again, the bulk of the references in the former are to Jaimini, who is 
referred to no less than 11 times, and to B&darayana, who is referred to 9 times ; while the 
31imaihsi Sfitras refer only 5 times each to Jaimini and to Badarayana. There are thus 30 
references in aU to be discussed before arriving at any thing like a final conclusion. These 
may now be noted in onler, and^the Sfttras concerned written out and numbered serially, 
for facility of quotation in the irourse of the discussion. 

{Group A ): Refercnce.s to Badarayaua in the Vedftnta Sfttras : 


1, 3, 26 qpf<Tn®t; IM 

3‘ 33 qr? jr I 

III, 2, 41 wR*r^'Tr 

4, 1 qtrqnit$fT I 1^) 

4,19 1 

IV, 3, 15 I (7) 

4, 7 qr?.T*rT: | (8) 

4, 12 i I'J) 


{Group B ) : References to Jaimini in the Vedanta Sutras t 
1, 2, 2s Hf'flTS'nmfd ■srmpT: I 

2, 31 i 

3, 31 I 

4, 18 g Wwfw: jnrnrrssiPTT'^nif't l 

111, 2, 40 q*f itfiTHTfT 1 

4. 2 1 

4,18 ff I 

4, 40 g snmnr: i 

^ IV, 3, 12 qf 

4, 5 wrWW :| 


(10) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

- (13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
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t 6 ft 


(4'^rou/i ■ lfcf*‘ft."A0C9 M* HidarijaTO in tho MlmArtwi Siil riu : 

I 5 

t "ssupin m ii 

V, 2, It^ 5 'l’*r*m**MH I 

VI, 1, S Tnfn5^<Tirfrih-w»f 

X, 8. 44 ?n*T^'l 

Xi, l. (iS t 


|2I> 

r22l 

t33J 

,24) 

m 


{Gr^tup f *\ ; ReftwiiMsH to Jaimiai m the Mijaaiodl IsfttrM ; 


nt 1. 4 I 

VI, 3, 4 5 W*lf5f: 

I 1-") 

VIIT, 3, 7 «■SftPfTfpW’fa^tBT^^TRi I (2fi) 

IX. 2, :i» ^ 

XU, I, a qTH g^*^ |4 -a . gTAt^TTfi^TW I (3ftp 


01 these fntir (^ups, the finil, eoDetiDiOg refereniaia tii Bblu-eynpA in the VedAnt* 
6iitre» eftllfl, for the Irtvit commeul. They Alt- aII casw in which the uiitbor is nnflinibUtlly 
refcrrinit to hiniHclf in the thirtl pureon end hove Wen sot out princijKtUy for the iwike of timi- 
ph-teacse of tha aq^umetit nU tlie other grouiui ptmuire enrcful diaciilsbioii, for, mi will W 
urea prcMDtlj, tho> oauM a uuailwr of difBcii'tiee, witUouL n convcl eppnrciation of which 
it is not poKHiblu to settle tlie i|Ueetk)]) ><1 the relaiion betw-n.’!! the autho» of iW two -■wle 
ol JifltTfw under tliftCUiMion. Each ca« wJU be trwitcil separately, tile K«uIW of the 
diacuseion sumniwl up when each group h#B hern tracfirapd, luiil Llic gcncrnl oonelurtion 
on the quefllion atuted at the end of thia pretty tedioue but nweeisary caaiauiAliun of all the 
tndiTidiiAl cBfwa to W diwuMnii- 

(10) and (11) Both thesa fSdtms, in which Jairoini ia referred iw. form part of n ratliw 
lengthy dUcuaaioa of a text from the ChhAndngya I'pcinishad. The discuaetriit ill wlicther 
the word Vflijrrtbto™ in the ronUrxt denotoi^ t he Vadantic AWolute or not. And Jaimini iu 
qunuil w agrwing with BAdlrAyanu There la, and in fact can W, no such disciiasion in 
the Utin&nisA DurMUia. 

(12) Forv Joiinini is aaid to rule ont the prerogAtlve of the gods in Madhv Vidtiii and 
other UpAeanAa. It ia however donhtfol if the disLuaNiua here a purely on t'paniahud tixta 
Of not. Saukaru make* it a diacu9$:on nf a geneml Mlmaihei posit ion, especially in his rnm- 
meat flu thft next SOtra which is inlorpretcd fiiBeroiitly from him by 

both Srltanfa and Humaiiuja. It would uppear that iho lallcr is the nioTw natural 
inletpretafioa of the Sfltra of Budor&ya^, eoperially aa on rarlirr Rhtra i^irT' etc. 

In the aamn soction may be taken to have disposed of the general Miinnmsir pcwition on tlio 
whulc matter. However that may be. w« have only to notice that if Ulrlkftftta mid RAiaAnuja 
are eorrect, the dieenuHion ia purely I'piuilahodio and has nothing oorreeponding tg it 
in the Miniauisa DaTiana, If, on the other luuid, we follow j^aiihuTa** lead, even then, 
the Mimarnaiat position that is stated by him is only Inferred from the Byotem as a whole and 
does not correspond to Any particular section or 361 ra of the MimAmiia Darina. And in 
either ease Jaimini ia holding a position against BAHarayu' a. 


( 13 ) Jaimini ia in this jdsoe inogreement with fiAdariya)>a onadiMuaaionof a Vedantin 
character having no place in the htimamsa syitem. 
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(14) juhI (t.'V) g>i iwBiHHTHTelv WI1J|(3>«II<1 m.ttiiH til fit hut- ojyiP Jnioiijii Is the appnosTik 
kgwiiHt rhnm BidwrAyaryi Ar"Ue«. It niiul U- nntirwl iliMt Ehi^ are the rilal pointn of 
Jjll«tanrs twtwnsn Volant* nnfl tins fuj-iuiir accepting the eiislCDCa uf a Deitj 

who gradbi tswatyIs anrl pitniahtneitts nccurtling to merit and the attsiniEleDti} of 111! Pfl 
bj knnvtedgf os I lie higbest ctul of human coiissrour. the In tier di'iiviog bfilb 

No. (14) ft pamllet m Jaimini X, 1, 6 S, while No, (15) in a nAturnl iMcnote from (he 
general position ol Jaitnini an 1 lure sbown in my paper on " TflE SlRLA.MliA DCKTTftlXK 
OF WORJCs*' (ftbiPut tu be puhliahsrt in the /, 

(16) This Agftin scema in be a oatuTftl ittfetvnce Iri.>ni ihe general poail jon of t he MimoTu- 
sist, in Whoac eyes Vidiiin are more important than Artlm vidas The Lest leganl ing the fourth 
AnnDia must be wtuiderml an ArthavAda by the MliUftrU'^iat. an it directly contradlota the 
Vtdhi fOgwrcJiiig Agnihotrx whu’Ji is nrrKftr^ft^rfr^ » enjuined by Ihe V'ed* for all 
ijfe'time. 8cCi/cttniint, 11, 4, I If 

(17) Thin 1 e ftn rmlaiiet' to wbirh rather prent interest, sttiiehes on nOtt>unl of the npi 
in the bidtra In No. (16) Jaimini ie nhown to be of ft. diHerent reguriling the fonnh 
AsmiDft, r,r„ Jauoini buidp tliat it in not enjoined pun of duty while Buflaravitnn holiln 
that It is. Now the ijiieatiDn in whether one who has ehoaen the fourth .Wamn mni revert 
to an earlier one fur any reaann- BArtnrAya^ lioUts ihui this Oould nut ho rione and taken 
care to add that, even aciHording to Jaliainj, UirM in nn. Tliat in to HftV, Jftlmiiii diHsi not, os 
it is, retogniiw rlit? fourth AnrAflia, but if be did, lie would nut Tiermit n revomian to an earlier 
one. Ami Safikara'ii inmmem makes it clear thul what we have bm* is iin infertrnt'e 
Iruui the irenemE Mimarhiisi position rejgmrdiiig l.>hHrjiia. 

(lB]arid;lP) ;iTie itinlftOi*e4of,taimiQi Wing rif an opprinite view tu tiiutof Biblnriiyftoaon 
points of Vedantic interest and cuiuettuently hnve no parolleN dinnil or re mute iti the 

(20) is another such ^’edjintie point on wldeli Budariyaija bDows tluit Jaimini as wd) 
as snotbor wriUtr niay both he accepted as correct. 

To sum up, (10), (11), (13), (16), (ID) and {2il| are ciwea in whielt .Iftimini Aiid Badaraya a 
agree or differ on points ol uudoiihtetliy Vedantic cliunwicr.. No. (13) in doubtful, aii thc 
rommentatom ou the Mutra differ. (UJ, (15). (16) and (IT) are iindonblwlly points of opi«i. 
sitinn bet'SHN'i) the MlmainKiet ami Vedantisi iioaiticina—(14) and (to^) on i|iieHtinnK of Tlieiftio 
and Moksha, (JRJoti Vedio psegetiiA. and great irdemst attjuihw to (17), iw Juintitti iS refem-d 
to there in a maimer that aliow^ dearly ihat Bidariysna had grtul rrspn-t for Jaimini and 
eared a gmul deal (or .toy anpport lus views miglil derive froiu thr Mimamaist. It is thiw 
clear that, the author of ihe Mlmaiiiedi Darsaria—and no other u reforretl to in utir itudanevs 
(U). (16), (16) And (17). It may also be judnted out thut Viilanta S6tm 
eto, (1, 3, 27) funiifihe* another iiiKtanrr wherw BndarSyatm UiIum specinl Cfttif to show that 
his positJOJU da not militate against the gmeral pof-itton of the htbiameii sjuiem. This and 
No. (17) above go, at Wt bo it seems Ui me, to show thut thu founder of the MimansA 
system commands em b respect in tiw ryes of the author uf (iu- Vcdlnta Sfitma lUi only an 
old teacher whose ayviteiu had become on aowjiUKl riwd for a Jong time could dn, and 't hat 
the fornier conld not have been the i^ontemponuy', much !«# the pupil, of the latter. It will 
be shown m ibe sr<|Ui t tliat the HAdaraya^ raferred to in the MimAmsJi iSutms could 
t^^ibly be the author uf the Vedinm iJbtms. k may be etat«l htK tJmt nowb™ in 
ttwtsHtra. ot ihc Mimathw systom do we wo any anxiety on ibv pan of it* author tO make 
acompromt^ with the Vcdini* ^ U bos been shown that, on the other hand, the VclAui* 
houukan IS aujuau^ to contradiol the general Mimamsisr position, eacupt so far as ia 
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ftbwilutely ncGcsfiary in artlcT to nmintain tho po^itiona regardbig levant nnd 

Moksha. rs^mtla (10), {11), {13}p (13h (i^) Aud (20), il ia olifiLT ttuilj llm JaLmiTii neforr^d 
to bi^ru wua u VcdmiLiat^ At any ratCp there aothJxig in the Mimamkau Sdtras that 
rGmoicLy L^nra on tlie Yiowi hero ascrl bad toJodmloj. There an! ti^aaftf’mntiTafl- The 
Mitnpler is to assume that the JAimmi Teferred to how m Aooihor writer, difFeniiit tmm thfr 
great Mimiimflist^ in tactp there would bo no other AltctOAtivt; vAeept fnr tho reason that 
thf!rc are other wrilon rolom^ to alike in tho&liiUaiii&A and Vudunta SMcaa, Bodofi being 
the most famous ui tkhum, judging Cfoeu the number of iintL^ be iu niijTitionod, and KArahi^ik- 
jini and Attruyn fnfnkblng other matuncos^. LE in all theae loitunGefl tho aamo na -m^ ia 
eo bo token to represent the Muno mdlvidunl, wo liuva Ut i::qnchido that each of thc^ 
writers WAS both a and a VedontUt. We hmtauc'frH of snah authors in later 

timc$. But it ia mare bkau doubtful il Gho same may bo posiulaLed of tha p«<riodfi whan thcae 
syatemn were in tbo nubking;. It will ho ibown lalcr on that thim nw a lesser oelebrity ubao 
of tho DMOa erf Jaiminip referred to by Lbe author of Lbo MimimsA it ^ixnia to mo 

that these nameH Jaimini, Bddati, Badorayara, etc., are to be miderstood oa Gotni 
names and ibat the ^mo name mui^t bo taken to referr if neee^is&ry , to diJ^erentiiidlviiinilE. 
If thia is eprreetii Jainiini the Vedantiat is diSetent from JaiLaini the great MiinanLifiiiLt ^tid tho 
Jaimltii refoired to in No. (12) above either the VedanliuL or ihe Mimami&ist, aecoHing 
ad wc follow 3rlk(iiik|4 and Ruuiuuuja uu the uue bond, or Saukara on the oth^r in inter- 
prptijig the satra •TffT^i I 

We may now take up GEOUP C tor dii^ecukiion. There are ftve referenc^ea to « BAdarnva^ 
the Mlimiihsa SOtras. TIhshk are Koa. (21) to (%%) given above- Of these* No. (32) is 
part of a discussion of the Oixler of HouiOii in NaLihatm lahti ; No. 23 in part of a diacu^ion 
as to whether men alone or women alao may aamfiee ^ No, (24) in a diaeiofajcin iw to whether 
a particular fetjitenif^nt in tbe Dar^ApfunamiiaiL-prEikaraTiaia a Vidln or not ; and No. (25J h a 
{(iseuasion regarding a fiLogle performance of a rcligioua act for securing two different ends . 
In all* eaceptNo. (24), BMar&jana agrwfl with Jaimhii^ It is clear that there m nothing 
eorrespnnding to these diBcnHaicina or even mmotety hearing on them in the %'edanta Siitros. 
No. (21) is It case that refiuirea. a little more consideration , for here Jaimim dainiH that 
BAdari^yaua and himsolf are at nne nn the {|uesEion of the Eternity and lufolLtbLlity of tht; 
WOBIJ. It might tboreforo appear at jfimt aight that it least the Badaraya^ rf^lerred to 
here must b« tlm name a$ the author of tlie Ved&nU Satrost who nka maintains the 
Etoruity and fTifallibLlity of the Veda. But doeef serutJjiy aliow a that here a^in wo are 
dealing with ono of tho mo&»t vital points of didercnoc between MiumdiBii and V^ed&nta. In 
tho view of tha iorincr, Lho Veda's Eternity la innate and abiiulut«p and not depimdcnt on 
any god or dfdty^ pcf^nal or Otherwise ^ tbe Vedom^fc view is ibat the Eternity of Veda 
LS odLj a rebitivo quality and dependent upon tsvara. Heneu we dad that the reason 
ofluigned by tbu Miniftrnfiist for his position is while tha rcasoui^ oaAjgned bv 

Badoriyana in Vedaattt Sdtnil,3, 2S, are and it Is to bu 

paiticularly noticed tJmt Sankara repeats fwirto of the Sdlra of Ja imini , No. (21) 
above, iTfPTfvim^3 ate.* in the PurvapakAhap In hb eommmt on the Vcdknta 
Sfttm jnit referred to, SatikaTa must Burely bavo noticed that a Badiiraya^a la refemd 
toaBtaJdng Jaimini"a view in the Sfitra^and ii he bdlaved for a raotneiii that it 

was his own Sdtrukara that was so mentioned* it is not in the leant likely that ba would 
have treated Xha very &utm of Jaimini os the Pilrvapakaha view to bo relutcd bv him, Orr 


6 Sec Tabular A^ipcmiii^ ue the cod. 
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tins ciMitrniy, we ihontd find Saiikarft attempt ing somehow a recuac-ilintioa between 
the contrnry of JJ&dOTAynija, the one mentioned by Joimini nnd Ihi: othet stotccl m 
the Tedfiut* SQtra. To my mind, this fflct, tafeen along with the other, thOit in the 
reraaLning four instanoea when Badiuiyana is referred to by Jaimioi there is nothing to 
suggeat on identity with the author of the Vedftnto fiiltran, is conduaiw proof ihnt the 
Bfidarhyano referred to by Jamuni is Anterior to him. and Ls a Mimams ist differtait from 
tbo author Vt^liuiiiL SdtrAa. 

PiWHin^ un to CEOUP D[ (36J to (30) ] crnm^dhig to Jitiaiini In th* 

MirnaihK& SCitrfta, fiato only to notice thut all oE tbem, etc^pt No* (37□ndoubteeWy 
to fclio authue of ihc Mimamsft Sdtraa, while TSa. (27) must bo taken to bt: a le$a known 
predeoEsstor of the same nskuiu tbo Sfltrak&rat btcauae be hftppenj! to bold tk^ Wrra- 
pakjsha view against which Lhc Siddhfinta ie proptaiuidcd. It ie clear that Sftbaraffvinn 
pnderetwd ihu tnaUtir liko Lbis. Thia lesaer Jaimni la oamCKl only once iu tbc Satra, wbila 
^hara oames him twic^ bi hia coxnmontaTyp on VI, 3, 1 and on VT* 3| 4^ and on both 
nccjiRiniLB he refers to him aimply Jaiminii utiiitLiDg the honorific Achurya which h^ 
gpiiprjilly UMCK wliFo lio nicntions by name eitbnr the ^utrak^a nr his prcdcc^^ii&Of6 like 
BAdart/ The diRcrropt omiffiion oE ike title Achirya comld only mciin that Sahara 
diKt-iogiiiKhcd the two Jikltnliihi, resc^rving thn ^ AcIiArya’ title only lor hia SQtrakora* 

The conclniions emcrgiiig from tkc foregoing ilJaoiui&ion may now be stated to be 
the lollon'ing: 

(Ij B^diLrhya^ui tek-ra to the nuthor of the Mlmdiheh Darfeina* in a manner 

that leads lUj to infer that tho latter was an old Ackikrya OE estnbliflhed repntfl and that he 
was net IL pupil of Bndarayaw, lie Indian tradition of a late origin wonld haTe ns Udieve ; 

(2| BddArlyana alao refers tO a Jaimini who seems to bo have been a Vedantiat differ¬ 
ent from the Mimannfiijt Jiilminj ; 


(3) Jaimini fclem to a B4darllya^, but he is not the liiiibor o! the \'odknta SOtras s 

(>1) JAimini rcJcni tn another Joimiai, bcfiidw blmBclf, who&pftsats to have bcea a 
Mitnamaiffi ; and lastly, 

(aj Thera were prubably at leiial two BAdariya^ and three Jiuminiii^ 

It miut be abuerved that the last eoaeluaion doea not contain auch a hopolese case ns 
might At first sight appear. Wo know thot there were at more than one Vasiehtha^ 
and more ihun one Vyaaa—^ Yyiba himself is not altogether fabolouu. It haa t>wn enggw- 
ted above that in all ilieao cases wc ore perhaps dealing with Gotra-nainea that were home 
by men of different generations m the aama gm^. The e^pUnation of the lato Tnciian tradi¬ 
tion now hecomBB an eaey affair. It is siinjily the result of a chaos duo to this rrurnriTnce of 
the same xmuies In difforant oonneiutiQnH^ It may be noted here that the Kfirmapuri^, 
probably a later pnxIuclLoa than the BhfigavalAdi, meutiunH {Ck. 52) no lesa than 35 invAr- 
iiationa of Tytot In the Oimcnt Manvantira and rcpvatdi iliu story of Jaimini raoeivmg the 
tSteia Veda from the Inst of thew Vyiw^. AgatPp there has always t^eca some conftmion 
lietwecn Bfldarayapa tko author of the Vedbata SAiraa^ and Vyisn, Arranger of the Vedas and 


* 5«o Faciit^ron KilDdmiWaf tM. tu iht^ Jnmar\\ 1917. 

f Fidj 2. A J&bniiil aIau a Riivik m% JanaiuJiiyA'a Soaka SOiiirEllco, Again, a Jaiiobii !■ a 
Yo^iip Bngkamin^f X VUf-S^p t'tfft. jT.. 4. 4. and Wiluuo tbcirwOf olflo BhAg. IX^ 11, 3^ Surelj w# 
Ara doiduis Tiiisinlfl ttxait aav ^ ibo Joinuiu cycle lagmdd. 
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AUtlmr n! thr SSfiMbliAtAta And ihtf PurinEur, accordm^j^ to tritdic^on I And h^lkAEttbn amEuplIy 
tti frlitf Vwlfijiliv SfitrftkAm Vyaai, wliile AnjaLndAtifLka m tlie opening of hifl com^ 
nipotiiry Veda Vy4iiH with im» uiitJior mid quotto the ^SkttndapQTi^^ ni nuppcirt 

KatikHtu bywflvit ob^rvpfl a fiwtmctiua bL'tweeu B^burayftTift and Veda Vyleftt af he cmMb 
thi' riuthur ol the J^fahhhhiLriitJi^. Uiidmbtidl$t the otdcAt e^dewc* (shut 1 haTc betm 
Mbit- lo lay my handw on ivvera^ the order of iho VidyAvftiaia, and while rt agrees with 
and [lerhape furai^hea tho hits is uf t-hu BbikgavatGi text quoted in the be^oiiiing of this pap^r, 
Aiul .imilnTi Though eaxtiur, PuraDiQ accotintfl mating Joimini tho pupil of Vyaiia, the son u 
Farujara and Satyavatir li makea a li^daTftyana the pupil of Jiummi in the third gL^neratiun. 
Tliiri evidenao m in the text of tlie Siuia Vjdhftna Br^hmana at its do9e> It Tuna] thua : 

iiTirrTTiir 

iiirwr^ ‘TmfTO 

•affrN 

'' cte, 

BufueU wai iudined to lix the date of tltb BrMtma^a with the greatest latitade some 
whe re between the 5th ceatury' n. c. and the 7tb eouttuy A. n. But Inr nidoua Twotw it t 
probable ihat tho itral date of the work ij? ttc-nter the fim than the Bi^iid of iheHe riat#^^ 
Ai a ay rat<3H ihla ie the oldei^t text on the qut^on^ and it ie oIisat that while it mak^s damum 
tho pupil of VyAaSp the sou of Fnfitiarn, it makes him (Vylaa) rU^er^nt froni BhiW&yiina and 
pla(« BAdarayuria m the third generatioii from Jaimtni. Anil th® matter mim* reiit there 
lor The pre«ronT. 

Itk cuaeluuioii, 1 iniui iKuiit out that I hare arguod the whole quctitioii on the aa»uiiip- 
tiun ihal the Miimiibiu luid Vedanta B£ltra» me the produeliiiUif of ingle uatlinm anil 
tiul reduetioiuf of the teiielunga of the iHrbfHjk eoiieernud^ aud 1 huVe ditetupod to show 
ibiiL on Lhi« n^Bumptloa there i»]iotbitig to ytttvo tliat Jiiiiulni and B^darikyava wsm oon« 
teinporarieA bull that the eirideiijco goee to Miow that Juimint mml have preceded Badarlijana, 
though it ia not poMiblc for me In f>ivy hy what length of time. If the eviiltmec of the 
^aina Vidhhna ISrl^himava means anything,, it muat be aboat n eenturj, not more. In any 
ea^4-, Che ab^lotodate of Jaimim requires much further inveatigation, ft may however lje 
xiotJtx^d that there in a Jaimltd of well-known fame m the late Vcdlc period^ in who^ aaiae 
wfthavea Jalmlnlyu recension of the ^ma Veda and a Jalmiutya Er4hnimLa, while the 
eariicsL refere^noe to BAdarlyann eeenui lo he that in Che Vidkana Br&bmaiia text 

qiioCutd abovo^. It la a podQjibUiiy^fur It cannot W iiatcd aa anything more at pm^nt* 
ihut this famouji Jaiuiinl wan the Sllt-takaia n£ tlm Mim4mit4 and the pupil nf 

V> wa* and the tnidiilou uf liitf being lha discipUk nf tlw VfHlanlA ^TltrakAra which gained 
currency in the middle agea waa uureJy dutt to a confusion the and the 

great Veda^T^**^' 

® atv for u'lftnijplw liU oonujieiilwiry ca 1, I 

t ^nkCdx^EUksl'i ificfrj- uiid^ "Jnimiiii ^^iJA4iArAyha^.'^ 

WjVhj iti fiiw ptacrt y*i Fifiifa Fpifd^ui Ind^ «qiikiftrtyii:9a'Tl idcutmu'BAdmtrhyju^ mn[ \yk-> 
thr 1^14 uT FitrA^tkm,. tnit Eu^btloiLi? nrj uilhiiirily 
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Tabttlab Appendix of proper names mentioned in the 
and Mjmamsa Sutras : 

V'edanta 

Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Vedanta Sutra. 

Mimamsa Sutra. 

1. 

Jaimint 

I, 2, 28 

2, 31 

3, 31 

4, 18 .. - .. 

ITT, 2, 40 

4, 2 

4, 18 

4. 40 

in, 1 , 4 

VI. 3. 4 
vni. 3, 7 

IX, 2, 39 

XII. 1, 8 

• • • • 

• • • • 



TV, 3. 12 

4, 5 

4, 11 

:::: 

2. 

B&dar&yana .. 

I, 3, 26 

I. I, 5 

3, 33 .. .. 

V, 2. 19 



in. 2 . 41 

4, 1 

4, 8 

4. 19 

TV, 3, 15 .. ; 

4, 7 

VI, 1, 8 

X, 8, 44 

XI, 1. 63 



4. 12 

.... 

3. 

Bidari 

I, 2, 30 

in, 1 . 11 

TV, 3. ^ .. .. 

4, 10 

Ill, 1, 3 

VI, 1, 27 
nil, 3, 6 

IX, 2. 33 

4. 

A^marathya. 

I, 2, 29 

4, 20 

VI, 5, 16 

6. 

Attreya . 

in, 4, 44 

• • • • 

IV, 3, l« 

V, 2. 18 

VI, 1. 26 

6. 

K&rshnajini. 

ni, 1 , 9 

IV, 3. 17 

VI. 7. 35 

7. 

Auduldmi 

I, 4, 21 
ni, 4, 45 

IV, 4, 6 

« • • • 

• * e * 

8. 

Kft^kritsna .. 

i, 4, 22 

• • • • 

9. 

Aitis&yana. 

• • • • 

in, 2, 43 

4, 24 

VI, 1. 6 

10. 

Lavuk&vana •• 

• • • • 

VI, 7, 37 

11. 

Kilmuk&yana 

■ » • • • 

XI. 1. 56 

1, 61 
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NOTES ON THE NIRUKTA. 

in iho original text, the sentence 
• .. N. 1. 1. forms a part of the first 

section, and is immediately followed by tlie second. 

It introduces a controversy, i.e. whether words 
are permanent or impermanent,—a controversy, 
which in its character, differs altogether from the 
subject-matter of the first section. To begin the 
second section with this sentence would have been 
therefore a more logical division of the sections, 
and more in harmony with the modern conception 
of what constitutes a paragraph. That a section 
of the Nirukta more or leas corresponds to a para¬ 
graph is indicated by the evidence of older MSS. 
which place the full stop, i.e. danefa, at the end of, 
and never within the section itself, excepting the 
commencement and the conclusion of a quotation. 
This is further supported by the fact, that in most 
canes, one section is devoted to the explanation 
of •>ne Vedic stanza only. Hence it is argued that \ 
the division of the text of the Nirukta into sections, 
as constituted at present, is illogical and arbitrary. 

It is therefore proposedl to discard, in this respoct, 
the authority of the MSS., which has been hitherto 
strictly followed, and ‘ to make sections according 
til the most natural division.'l ‘ Faithfulness * 
says Gune, * is indeed a merit, but it should not be 
ovor»lone, at least not where reason says other¬ 
wise.’* The suggestion is rather a bold one and, 

I think, contrary to the canons of the modem 
editorship. The suggested improvements can 
very well be sliown in footnotes; but the wisdom 
of re-arranging the text itself in opposition to the 
evidence of the MSS. is doubtful. Besides, there 
are practical difficulties in accepting this sugges* 
tion. Re-division of sections would involve the 
transference of a considerable number of passages 
to new sections, and would thereby reduce the 
utility of various books of reference, as far as those 
passages are concerned. Further, if the sections 
of the Nirukta do not harmonise with the modem 
conception of what constitutes a paragraph, does 
it necessarily follow that they cure illogical ? Is 
this, by itself, a conclusive proof of their arbitrary 
character ? To my mind, the answer is in the 
negative, for the .Ancients may have had a differ¬ 
ent conception of the constitution of a paragraph. 
As far as. our author is concerned, a careful exami¬ 
nation of all the sections of the Nirukta indicates 


that Yaska proceeds methodically in his division 
of the text into sections, which division is based 
on a general principle. This may be called the 
stanza-principle. By the time of Yiska very 
great weight was attached to the Vedas, especially 
by that scholar himself as is evident from Chapter 
I, particularly from his rejoinder to the adverse 
criticism of Kautsa To him, a Vedic stanza was 
of the utmost importance, and accordingly formed 
a very suitable beginning for a new section. 
There are 400 sections altogether in the first 12 
oliaptera of the Nirukta, distributed among those 


chapters as 
Chap. Sec. 

follows: 

Chap. 

Sec. 

Chap. 

Sec. 

I. 

20. 

V. 

28. 

IX. 

43. 

.u. 

28. 

VI. 

36. 

X. 

47. 

m. 

22. 

YII. 

31. 

XI 

50. 

IV. 

27. 

VIII. 

22. 

XIL 

46. 


329 sections out of the total 400 begin a 

Vedic stanza. The sections which do not so begin, 
euid which in many cases could not so begin, 
as for instance those in the introductory remarks 
and discussions of the Ist, and the 7th chapters, 
are shown in the following list: 


Chapter 1. 

1. 2^, 3*, 4, 5*, 

12, 13, 14, 15, 


II. 

16, 17. 

1. 2*, 3^, 4, 5, 

10, 13, 14. 15, 

•* 

111. 

18, 23. 

1, 7, 13, i8, 19. 20. 

21. 

»> 

IV. 

1. 17, 22. 



V. 

4, 6, 13, 20. 


•t 

VI. 

5, 17, 23. 


•f 

VII. 

1.3. 4, 6. 6,7*, 8. 10, 11, 12,13*, U 

•» 


19, 21. 

1, 4. 16. 


*. 

IX. 

1, ll*. 22, 35. 


»» 

X. 

1, 14. 25. 38. 


•t 

XI. 

1. 13, 22, 35. 



XIL 

1, 12. 20, 35. 



The total number of these sections is 71, of 
which eight only, iiuurked with an asterisk, con 
be regarded as arbitrarily divided, when judged 
by the modern conception. One explanation 
of this arbitrary division is the following. In 
beginning a section with a Vedic stanza or verse, 
it became necessary to place its short introduo* 
tory note at the end of the previous section, 
e.g, Athapi Prai/utnia bahtwacam A it appears 
that this method of putting a short sentence 


1 CJ. Gune, ante, Vol. XLV, p. 157* a foe. cit. * foe. cif. 

4 N. 1.15. The reference in LA. loe. cit, of this passage to p. 43 in Roth’s edition is wrong; 43 
being a misprint in Roth for 34. 
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of a section at the end of a previous section— 
which was a necessity in the case of sections 
beginning with Vedic stanzas—has been mechani¬ 
cally extended to the eight sections mentioned 
above. From what has gone before, it will be 
clear that the sections in the Nirukta, except 
the eight marked with an asterisk, are not illogi- 
cally nor arbitrarily divided, but are based on 
a general principle adopted by Yaska, Gune s 
suggestion to re-arrange the sections and to 
discard the authority of the MSS. is therefore 
unacceptable. 

The sentence . 

N. I. 12, which is somewhat difficult, is differently 
interpreted by various writers. The crux lies 
in the word sam vij^tdni, Durga paraphrases 
this word as follows: vijddtdni aiko-tnat 

yena vijddtdni ‘ discTiminuted unanimously* t. e. 
discriminated with absolute agreement. Max 
Biailer* translates it by ‘ intelligible,’ Roth by 
• arbitrarily named.*® Roth’s translation seems to 
bo based on Durga’s second explanation of the 
same term, which is as follows; aam-mj^dna- 
padam-itVia ddstre rddhi iabd(U*yeyam sanjM, 

“ In this (branch of) knowledge, the term sarn- 
vijddna is a technical expression used for a con¬ 
ventional word.” Durga resorts to the Compara¬ 
tive Method and quotes: idnyapyeke aarndmananti 
.... 8afiyvijddna-bh<ktafi[^ eydtj in support of 
his explanation. He is fiuther corroborated by a 
comparison of all the passages of the Nirukta, in 
which the word aam-vijddna, or (with the omission 
of the prep, vi) aam-jddna occurs.® We may 
therefore take the word to signify ‘ a conven¬ 
tional term.* 

The next problem in the sentence is the pimc- 
tuation. Max Muller® takes aaih-vijndtdni tdni 
etc. as the principal clause to complete the rela¬ 
tive clause tadyatra , . . aydtdm and translates 
as follows: “ For first, if the accent and forma¬ 

tion were regular in all nouns and agreed entirely 
with the appellative power (of the root), nouns 
such as go (cow), adva (horse), puru^ (man) would 
be in themselves intelligible.” He succeeds in 
thus construing the sentence by translating ycUra 
by ‘ if ’, leaving out tdni, and by attributing to 
safi^-vijddtdni a meaning not borne out by the 
comparison of passages. Roth divides the sen-* 
ience by placing a semicolon after aydtdm and 
takes satn-ri/gd/dni etc. as a co-ordinate clause; 
but in order to connect the two clauses, he supplies 

6 Hiatory oj .Incirnl Ski, Lit,, p. 105. 

’ N. 7. 13. 

• Op. oil., p. 105. 10 I.A. loc. cii. 


the word dagrye?*, Durga offers tuo interpreta¬ 
tions. Firstly, he places a full-stop after tdni and 
takes the wordsyalAd tjauradva etc. asaco-ordinata 
clause, supplying however the words na punah ; 
the translation of the sentence according to this 
interpretation would be the following; ” The 

words whose accent and g^rammatical formation 
exe regular and which are accompanied with an 
explanatory radical element are unanimously 
recognised to have been derived from the roots; 
but not words like * cow *, * horse *, * man 

• elephant ’ etc.” 

Secondly, he places a full stop tdter eydtdm and 
tckkcs 8af(k-viiddtdni tdni etc. as an independent 
sentence. According to this division, the first 
sentence would consist of one single relative clause, 
without any principal clause. To meet this ilifli- 
culty he remarks; taddkkydta-jofn gumakrtawiti 
pratlma iti vdkya-drga. ” We think that the 
words, * that is derived from a verb * must 
be supplied as a supplementary clause.” ’I he 
translation according to this interpretation is the 
following: Those uords, whose accent and 

grammatical formation are regular and which ore 
accompanied with an explanatory radical element, 
arc derived Jrom roots. Words like ‘cow*, * horse 

* man *, ‘ elephant ’ are conventional terms.” 

Gune does not seem to be aw'arc of this second 
interpretation of Durga and independently arrives 
at a concltision,!® identical with that of Durga, 
and suggests the adoption of the supplementary 
words: sarvatn tfU-prddtiikam^^, These words 
cccur inY^&ska’s rejoinder in Section 14. His argu¬ 
ment is that, in his rejoinder, VAska always first 
repeats the words of bia opponent and then 
answers the objection. According to Gune, the 
acntence placed within the words yatho etat and iti 
exactly represents the original statement of the 
critic. The sentence placed within these w ords in 
Alaska’s rejoinder in Section 14 contains the sup¬ 
plementary clause aarvam tai-prddcdikam, which, 
being thus assigned to the critic by Yaska himself, 
must have formed a part of the sentence under 
discussion. He remarks, “And we are also sure, 
comparing the initial passage [t.e. in the Pdrra- 
paksa] with its counterpart in Y&ska’s reply at 
R. 36. 10, that HR must have 

been there. Its omission is strange and unaccount¬ 
able. Perhaps it is the Scribe’s mistake . . . **lt 
In other words, Gune thinks that the passage in 
YAska’s rejoinder could be used as MS. (archetype), 
famishing evidence which cannot be challenged, 

® ErldiUcrumjen, p. 9 ‘ willkurlich bonannt*' 

• C/. Gune’b note, tmie, Vol. XLV, p. 173. 

11 N. 1. 14. U IJK., Vol. XLV, pp. 173-174. 
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lur (bo Pfilscttl tbi" nrigiiuil fiiuiiA^c Of 

till!- crJtSfl ill Beo. 12. A ox«;iiijnAtiii'A l(^w- 

I'-iror diii?ti II ui mpprirt tjh-ti Ilii'siry« fur ii ‘rou^uui. 

AOn iJif ilia flliitciiuatkU of Oritio With UlOKp 

niggl'd to him hy in hi^ rojoinilvr,^ ^h^ivni 

ihBt VAilfB rii|i«MU*, *ujil pul<^ whlilci 
ftiul til, only Ro many wonJt uf Mi opponent «■ 
nm piiwkHary for ihr iMPOtftH'Ufn^. Hr dor* imt 

repi^flt tii^m in loto. It £■ vvKdoot, 4f ono compitrt'" 

l:t aim! Sro. 11. 

fydjtid'j ftjoindft. 


I IX TF^t 

s*tnius*t4*nriTKt «. 

iTifrarar- 

UT 

%f(i%i ; Tt 

VTK- 

I 


1-M, wJt 

«»fr Ti 

Ill hu\U ihff*' V-Vako ri^inni* tudy n port 

k^f lilji oppontfi4t> AutUitkeaiiUb ai^artion 

i« ihcTE^rurv lmruiliidf:ijl Iiriirfi hhA iniggpjtion nM 

reiiuldo Ibr ndupUon of * ftupplrriH’iltflry tliausp 
{TjiiLiioi bo acorprodp 

T^k* ^[nH^OTO roTi I>owrVJ.'r \w midntnrd mtliOLii 
rwnnrM' itf au amuiihkI Intt^ioltitignd 


TJio dignity wBi dwpprnTi if n full viop W |ilfkr4C>d 
n-ftcr ilfifidHt Aiiit I ho pili*jd^O ; nit rarroArili . . . « 

bo con:rinK;d m rmv iwntijoce. I would 

Elu^pilrHivrftM^; X ' Kut idl lljti vorilfl *♦ my OiiipEy* 
Alid (Hriuo iilKttr gnpiriniilrintlnf bkit only thM^H^. 
th-c ne^orif and grwinm«tioAl form of v lycli N 
rOguLir Diiijl v^hirll ojrr ■ rniji'i^nuud by rktu ul^plu- 
HAlOry f Adionl Alrrnukkl. TIiOM Jlif h U ' oow/ 

* hor»p' mwi' uloplmiif ' otc:, bta convrati(>n-‘d 
tornta.'' 

Durpii hmm Un? foUowiu^ thwry nbootnaon^ 

*'Tlhutir in A thr^rold iM-dAr uf iiouiift | i.A^ | l} 
Uitm u'hLkho railA 4ru uppileont z j thvmi wlionu 
TouiA can tw infotrod; hnd tboM whuAo rnoiA 
AfM noil i^’Ub rcfrrPTlC® to ttli*, I ho 

□ciuni whoAO root# orr apparnnt pwi? Aiitll na ' <l{H>r ■ 

* biMt^lirT ‘ cUr. ^odiui whose roots can ht Lnl«rred 

nro iurh ju ' Cfiw nut. Xouxyi whtefo 
roolA ttrv iiuti-csiHtiTil ttio mioh ju 4^viiiita 

arariMdei Alid 

l%\a rpiitoovblrcLi Lhnt Y^ikn, 4 fpllowicT of th* 
‘school id Aty raolo|tLn.s—wliOfv fumdanHT-ntiil dooi 
trmo b i1i4t itll iiciinn nre dorivod front — 

ocMild net have msogniaod tho third dstrgcjry of 
hit coznicvrntbtorp^ who thuji ippeart to bo a 
fclluwiu- of thp SchiJol Ilf fid^vyo, 

L.utamuyA .‘^AhOr. 


IKJOK-XOTlChS. 


Dirrtuf AJTO tM BaOLfr^iJjiu or l^XFUie 

+ 

»Y DodWelj- pp. iLt Biid 277^ wUh 

hlbliofrraphy MiiltEidt'Y. Lepdon. lUSt^. 

TliC piwiod of theae tvo preiit plOncHlrA pi 
modern Gornruoimt 'm Jndin muwt fdwnyn 

hove 4 fiwipiitiPti for thj^ Atiidnnt of bbtory, 
fcnd thjfir* iniiPi br be ktaio n ttiirslr for any 

dirt Mill thut will idiuw llir Uoinemluiia time* of 
thn tune ju thoir trup hoArlnj^A QJid tcB lu wlmt 
ctEmkXK'r they rcfiily wore thni focod x Hmiq- 

Tlie tunc ii Dveit yof j^hiips when h Imo jndg'- 
iuc*pt ran bo forinad uul lu rbo pKOOfiAA of prO' 
enrinit nod fdftiitg th* evUlenco itv*i3 abler Runyt 
0 &iJrf dirfrt iwn hoond to onoiu cbiA nj*y prow 
to bo m founded And fOAiiy a reManeit jud^iient 
eviMi may tn tiiiH mid haw to t» reTCiwi Any 
biHik therefrirOk lunb mt, shl*» tfut iiuoiirtba 
icind toiirc#* of lofomiaUon fa welDPmei And Any 
wrh+'r like >£r+ Dodwdh who um faia opporttmiliai 
ut Al tlu^ true f«iaf4--Hii Ms CHDr u Uuiatoi 

of the Mttiirita Eoeotd Offtoo, able to mtico tbU" 
tfo-oporatiDn of ihoio in rbnr^o irf tho RcccfAd At 
CaloiittA Ai|d m% tho India Offtoa—I* to |i« aiicour+ 
A^odi howvvcT iitipvrfeet bia ludgtnania mA.y 
ovantuaily prove Up bo. 


The book il A W(di p£ detaUtKl inforlnALlciL. Ami 
ountninii many Acrottinj; Gonmunie on men And 
eveiilAr bawd on tho ei'idenGO ooUecled, And puia 
pitrio'i^lii tniuiy erronrous Ideaa Idthetto accrpieii 
A« ltui\ Fcrhap4 one of the moit ri>irLAtk4bk> 
ja the jucIpjnexLt on UupJebc^a catour ip^ 

** The fjieti thua indicAti" that Duptobc nraa iiPL 
the virLiiD pf neglectr that iJodebtrn waa npi tba 
be I raver at French iiLtflreita la India, but raiber 
that both C'pmpaniea were rshiaatod by the atrug^ 
gle in wlurh they bad been erij^aiicdi and both 
tjT^E?ntly fell the ueeil of a breathLog-dpAC« hi 
wMeb tP rocpvnr fbemaetvet- It ia noteworthy 
tbit when tho war in tho Cjirnaiic waa r«ii*woLl, 
it wop renewed with M the Advantage of tba 
ISo^iah pf tlio luperior peA-power whioTi Ln th* 
period ww bAve been couddHii^ had bfron innpeM 
TAttre, And then waa oondiiclHid mainly hy fioyjd 
troopa And R^aL ofRaera—in part becanan thp 
CompAniea wtm Qnabla to contmuA aueh a Jtrtiggfo 
nnaidedp In part beoAii&e It* objapta had bnottiD 
avidAntly of oitionA) unportinan.^' NotAblo 
wnTdA t|tHit^» if ana takw fmn ecjutlikTAlIon 
what la, arm may call, tbs w\ew. 
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Not less remarkable ia the atatement (p. 84) as 
to Bossy’s career—a man whom I have always 
looked on (erroneously perhaps—who knows ?) 
as a greater forerunner of modern administration 
than Dupleix :—** It has been a commonplace of 
historians that in conquering India the English 
but adopted the methods of the French, applying 
them in more fortunate circumstances. There 
is much truth in this—so much that Bossy’s 
career in the Deccan offers numerous parallels 
with Clive’s career in Bengal. Alike in the 
advantage which these two men enjoyed, in the 
difficulties which they had to encounter, and in 
the policy which they adopted, we find a marked 
similarity, which arose naturally enough out of 
situations at bottom identical, and characters 
with much in common in spite of superficial 
differences.” 

On p. 113 is another judgment on Dupleix worth 
extracting :—** It appears then that a considerr- 
able proportion of the French Company’s funds 
were absorbed by Dupleix ; and that he succeeded 
no better tlian did the English then or later in 
making war in the Carnatic pay for itself. Like 
the Deccan, it was too poor. Dupleix’s schemes 
and policy demanded a weedthier province than 
either the Carnatic or the Deccan for their reali¬ 
sation.” 

Clive’s political policy calls forth the following 
very pertinent remark :—” In few great revolu¬ 
tions have circumstances more completely over¬ 
ruled and directed the wills of the actors. Nei¬ 
ther Clive nor a single man w*ho sailed with him 
from Madras in 1756 dreamed of the destiny to 
which fortune was impelling them.” Of such 
are often the greatest names in history : ” time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” 

Mr. Dodwell’s political criticism does not how*- 
ever blind him to Clive’s overwhelming merits 
as an administrator (p. 272):—'* His second gov. 
ernment may indeed be claimed as a miracle of 
insight, vigour, prudence and honesty. Who else 
of his generation could have done as much in some¬ 
thing over eighteen months ? How many of 
those who at Westminster daily prostituted pub¬ 
lic interests would have thought his salutar>- re¬ 
forms possible or desirable at the certain coat of 
opprobrious clamour ? If in his earlier career 
Clive often enough acted like the majority of his 
contemporaries, in his second government he rose 
far above the politiced and moral standards of his 
age. Of those who have encountered similar ex¬ 
tremes of praise and blame, few have better me¬ 
rited the first and less^deserved the secrond, few 
have rendered more enduring and meritorious 
service to their country/* 


One could go on quoting from this remarkable 
book with increasing light on thd greatest period 
of the earlier history of the British in India, but 
I have I think given enough of it to show that 
none who would know the story of British endea- 
vours in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
can afford to leave it out of their purview. 

R. C. Templk. 


Iranian Influence on Moslem Literatitre, 
Part 1. Translated from the Russian of M. 
Inoetranzev with supplementary Appendices 
from Arabic sources. By G. K. Nariman 
Bombay: 1918. 

This remarkable )K>ok is noteworthy from two 
points of view. Firstly, it is a translation from 
the Russian and it contains the results of original 
research by a Parsi scholar. Secondly, the value 
of the whole to Parsis can be gauged by the opening 
statement of the translator's preface :— 

” The facile notion is still prevalent, even among 
Miisalmans of learning, that the past of Iran is 
^eyond recall, that the periotl of its history pre¬ 
ceding the extinction of the House of Sasan cannot 
be adequately investigated, and that the still 
anterior dynasties which ruled vaster areas have 
left no traces in stone or parchment in sufficient 
quantity for a tolerable record reflecting the story 
of Iran from the Iranian’s standpoint. This 
fallacy is particularly hugged by the Parsis, to 
whom it was originally lent by fanaticism to in¬ 
dolent ignorance. It has been credited with 
uncritical alacrity, congenial to self-complacency, 
that the Arabs so utterly and ruthlessly unniliilated 
the civilization of Iran in its mental and material 
aspects that no source w'hatever is left from which 
to wring reliable information about Zoroastrian 
Iran. The following limited pages are devoted 
to a disproof of this age-long errt^r.” 

One has only to consider how complete is the 
information about the ancient Persians and their 
religion and how much the Parsis of India are the 
hving representatives of Iwth race and creed, to 
wonder at the existence of such an attitude as that 
described by one of themselves. Tlie legendary 
and dated history of Persia goes back as far as 
that of India, and indeed further, and we have 
there a picture set before us of the Assyrian 
suzerainty of the Modes of North-West Persia from 
the 9th to the 7th Century B.c. and then of the 
short-lived Median Empire, eventually overthrown 
by the all-important imperial rule of pure Persians 
themselves under the Acha&menian Cyrus and his 
great successors in the 6th Ontury. This in turn 
gave way to the Greek domination of Alexander 
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and his Macedonians in the 4th century, continued 
by the Greek Seleucids till the 1st century B.C., 
when it gave way to the Arsacid Empire of the 
[^arthians—Persiores ipsos Persos. The Parthians 
f'dl in the Ist centurj* a.d. before the second 
♦_'reat Imperial sway of the Persians themselves 
under the Sasanians, to fall at last under 
Muhammadan rule in the 7th century. The mere 
t numeration of these all-powerful Dynasties of the 
nncient world, practically all of whom followed 
the teachings of Zoroaster in some form or other 
.md spread them far over civilised Europe and 
Vsia, is enough to show how great is the 
tiistorical inheritance of the Parsis and how proud 
I hey should be of it. Mr. Nariman has done well 
to bring it so forcibly before liis own people 
.Old CO religionists. 

The record of tliis mighty ruling race of ancients 
is no myth. It has come down to us through 
Greek and Roman writers with a detail and an 
accuracy that have no counteri>art in India. .And 
iis to literature, neither the reforms which sprang 
up within Zoroastrianism itself, nor Islam, were 
ablo to suppress the immense amount of sacred 
and profane story that was even then in existence. 
Indeed, the skilful blend of ancient Persian and 
Islamic 8tor>' in FirdusiV Shahnama (lOth century 
A.D.) preserved rather than destroyed. In the 
realm of religious thought Persian infliienct» was 
t-normous. .The ancient pantheism of the Persians 
was positive, ** alhnning the world and life, taking 
joy in them, and seeking its ideal in common with 
a creative God,** in contradistinction to the ancient 
Indian pantheism, wliich was negative, “denying 
world and life and descrying its ideal in the cessa¬ 
tion of existence.** This fundamental difference 
runs through all Persian history, producing in 
the end, under tlw influence of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, the wonderful theosophy of the Persian 
8ufis (from 847 a.d.), a blend of the joyous ancient 
pantheism with the fatalist monotheism of the 
mystics of Islam. 

The ancient Persians, too, were far from neglec¬ 
ting their literature and their records. Witness the 
i:i*eat tri’lingual inscription of Darius at Behistun, 
who once described himself in words that every 
Parsi should remember—surely the proudest ever 
used by any monarch as “ a Persian, the son of a 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan stock.’* Witness ^o 
the dictiun of that believer in the destiny of his 
r.vce, to which the great God Ahuramazda. had 
given dominion “ over this eartii afar, over many 
peoples and tongues.** Take the very origin of 
the Pahlavi writing of the Parthians out of the 
unsuitability of the cuneiform script adopted from 
tlio Medes, in which the Ach»menid decrees were 
i«med, for any material but stone or clay. Take 
the significant fact of the collection in the Pahlavi 
A vest a of the old ortherdox doctrines and text, 
commenced by the Arsacid (Parthian) V’ologeses 
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III (147-1111 A.D.), continued by the urst basanid 
Ardasliir (212-241) and completed by Shapur 
II (3l0-.'^79), in order to combat the serious danger 
as they held it, caused by the inroads of Syrian 
Christianity. 

Such a Literature, so carefully i>resen*ed, and 
spread so far and wide by conquests, political an^l 
religious—the tenets of Zoroaster, in the form or 
Mazdaism, were within an ace of becoming the 
Creed of the Roman Empire in the early centuries 
.A.D., and who knows, thus of Europe itself?—must 
liave powerfully affected the Muslim Conquerors of 
the 7th century and those that wrote for them cr 
under their rule. Indeed, the earlier examples 
of what is now known os “ Persian Literature ’ 
is full of it in all categories—Firisi, Nizimi, 
Omar Khayyam, Shekh Abu Sa’id, Nisir Klffwru^ 
Shokh 'Abdu'Uah Ansirl, Jalilu’ddfn Rumi, 
Farldu*ddin Attar, Shekh Sa’di and many 
lesser names. It is quite time that Mr. Nariman 
should bring to the notice of his compatriots 
the Russian Professoris work, w'hich explains with 
so much wealth of illustration the debt that the 
early Arab authors themselves owed to the Pahlavi 
literature that preceded them. 

Among Mr. Nariman's translations is the 
Appendix on Noldeke’s remarks on Barzui's 
Introduction to the Book of Kalila tea Dimna, The 
Autobiography which is contained in it, while 
thoroughly Oriental, is so entirely human that it 
reatls in plac€^8 as quite modem and it is therefore 
intensely interesting. Indeed, the * modernity * 
of much of ancient and medicpval Oriental siorj* 
is often at first sight surprising. 

With this remark I close these notes on Mr. Nari¬ 
man’s valuable compilation. 

R. C, Temple. 


Kashi-RaNdha Vamasa MhaKavyaopRudra^avi, 
edited by Emb.ar Krishnamachabya. With an 
Introduction by C. D. Dalai, M.A. (Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. No. V). 

RnshtrAmlhavaibda Maluik&vya is an historical 
epic by Rutlrakavi, a Southern poet under the 
patronage of Narikyan Shah, a ruler of the small 
principality of Mayurgiri— or as it was known 
to later historians, Doglsn. Tlie poem was com¬ 
posed in the Saka year 1518 or 169t> a.d. 

Tlie author of the poem, Rudrakavi, son of 
Ananta, was one of those men of genius and literary 
merit, that were occasionally patronised by Hindu 
princes, who, following the noble examples • 
of the great kings of the past, thought it their 
duty to extend their liberality to the votaria** 
of the musi\ In an ago of national subjectior, 
when every ruler had to wage a hitter struggle for 
the very existence of his patrimony and the safety 
of hi.s family honour, few Hindu princes could 
think of directing their energies towards 













Tilt: AN^riQrAuv 
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Ihr patrfiiLimf dC k^vniiiu. SiUi thfjt muifl | 
e^pilotm tci Ohm njlr# ■R'l Xn^nyiitii JlliBrJi- ihv 
i«Art tai£ of Ui^^rr. 

J1hj jiu^iJL, vhlcb laiii W eSwMi nv n Miihi- j 
kAvyu. hiA* rliirlclcd uito iwt-aly »^rnKiirf. in 

iJap BfJM-h t3kfc'deKritM-'w lUif^ t>( 

irifiillu* itw fcjkiTkrli^r uf ihm fai3ikily« Hi* 

■wr ihni Irrldi ii* i» JiUfiiEitiJuJ (Jiiy +if «f|<'V»’li.i *fttt iil ■ 
4»cn wh!<*K rt rticL thff ertscuriit ol Umc Euooik in thr 
CfdfD of Hivu i^lolip Hf w«4i {iliiv^A^ wiiL Ml 
Tbii Uiy ww nftwiwif# mlopied bj ^ okiblle« 
kiikS of ICfktinUl m Ml *ui!i oitfl oil it tfciiti Luliifr'i 
ijt(«th iKN-fitrio Uit‘ ruJt* *f iJirtii dlj* Afttrt^ iLlni 
ffline* lin pliiuks* wli0»tf niuni* nn? liul wiiTlh 
jufunioiain^. TboH comp Iwu brciiliiifi* Kitli. 
iiiiM"iiQi] Oupiii^>Lnlhdri^ I Ilf oilier i>f ^horoi by 
|irv|jiL|ALit|^ tjuir* Lv^OJCO ITIIMlU-ddf iritl 

eoiiqDin&d Ujijaii]* Iht fftfcwpif kinft. Tb* 

Dtbdf broUior* ijti'p4H'JHir'nilrit.* who h»d 
bini»i<U lu tho ^oddt««g Tfg*ijii‘d Ido ibrcmph I'm 
mitry Akiif wjn knowii aj UAgnIjk 
$ii<ii'pj|ifvtiili it\ frmp Min *»* V«4*^ 

1AP, wh&M» TTO idfitig wiib hu brollH^ uii^tuli li Ui 
ffw tyifilh- YifcWvaDB tiiJtmc^ ilruiitbicr 

k>t Rir^inadeVA <4 LH'^ii^itl fod ifuuiiipd thfn:- 
lU^ •«!* tJii^wiuillli4Jile?vo, otiiiinwrwl llii? 
i4»d JdPhlAViUi Arid huoti^nvtfHiln tho kht^dom 

I.f AlliruclillA^ ihe Ipcti s4 Hi" Who 

ibM AUiitidtlkii wjw wp httvi** ini moarn of 
(dninijr- HU wiii HiduiJi dcfocilod kioK# 

luolyitm^ MlilfliMvA, HlO powprfiil YfldAVrt ad 

vrrMtzy ol Allfluddui Kldlli rfpjKtflJw 

lo lio bijiHly iniinnhaJjlf ^ wimu w^r coiulrii-T wraifc 
ill tlwIaoiiiiifMtliQfHHi tL^ tK^orf ottpI 

Ltlis oi Aiitp Mid thf wholo ilofy^ T^wtni fii b* o 

iiMiTO m^fnitloa of ihn ikwIf— trii uidiAtvoo thr 

gTofy ol Wi |»*iri iMiOtaHiJf*. llnltlj^r# emnd^ou 
NAnikvA id«ii |ii*rfomif<l mc\M ol valfiir* but 
w*i by AlbiUtkhn Kbdjk whu ulli-r 

c'UUi|Uftring lAiA, KaMut^iHi Viulc el^ olr.» Wdj 

killed In h Attic. E^hinnljn o< ll'.ivagiii— 
iii4 HrlvcriAry ul liii irmiidfAihiU^ ncwiHm; tu 
e |iiiot, In kJdlHiin to n iruapp^U'imy^ 

for 'wn kna» h fur cmtiln iHllrtuiili^ik wn* 
not killvd liy Anii&ilTlin—n kopdtlii ROJU^htOIUtm 
Ik Iliad iidtifOKtrlf hi thU KiAtrtinrfnt, Afij-r Tnuny 
rtciAiiitidiM oi futlutif tbir dignity of ihtt famUy 
wm rp«Si*inMt by NAmuiMviiH Kia ol-gmi^diton 

MuhAdovo rMoriod lo UiayArA^Lri tHifif \m* t^»h 
b«|mi tumpkux UAh&dui‘u^¥ ™t, BUttimli Sibali 
Lh orikihted with luit^hqii <oiu|uuTod llio Muvfltbuuj 
i'idiWA nf Mitiirln «md HQVHtfiTU and ]kiv 


toJljcfoii II dufciit utiHiiin&yuti ^Imb tlit? »eoii4 
Riiiijrrinif—tTVriiif tvblcsh liAVO hjicdJy itrhy 
hUlOf lCMl fCrUtidnllOTl At all. 

Oit Lhncoiitriiry* hnp>ir itMni tbo Mu»5ti]auui 
hUiorlAiu th/it ihr Uiuflitn rhiipfi of ’^h^% nim^ 
wurp |>«tty li imdtT tb»< MiifMwiiuiBn 

Jiyliimi. 0f thiU; quitncK Thus, fi ntwrdlng tn ihriiJ, 
llliJiltHL ShMi. fulltT uf Siirf^jroil ^hahy »Aflk 

f«ULl4U>ry of Unluk'Mr ±l^intu Ituilirii *4 litpj»n4H 
IP »bijm hr gAv# lilw in 

XArkyAHi tthnli wd-v iN* |i 4 tru|]» Arirtl ftMUi 

llif litBEh iCIirLto vf lMi l.M>i^ik CinWMrilp, thr pn-iifa 
of liiR WTf liifl ru«4<»fci ovif 

[H;ity vhwU ori' ilwrlU'tl In pOiupriun Intigun^p 
ujid Ifir putit, ui ihf anrlfiiiit, 

ikv'olfv wbi4f iii il^w^rlbMjj lYiv ppnriA 

jiud llixurieii uf Mu^ lthi||. 

U'l^ umiui EM»i£t lo nTunniou iho componitjiiiij 
Aiiif ntyM of tlt« work TIitAiyh it cuotahM 

lirOttiP* omu'hfuSEiAJULic mifi hi^tunciil iii(imiru:kirt, 
ihi7 IK rt ntirk u| uuiipiikTithlc EurriL it 

rijpiArrtN bt'O^Uiftil ikrirriptlon^ of ihr day ood 
thfl Tiighi find ot flu- MM&m (Caiici^ XV}, I’hn 
i|i?lKTipti>jnii uf iliP fvillh' ftinf I'buKi nrduN^ 

tbi f CrtUrr^P iTilc»trt^ wbl)^ ih# lUfcmiftmri irmiiki* 
ffihaiiri* twnuty fbf whuJp mniipu*llkifk, 

llfF ¥i.ykp Ia pjfgnJlt Ai^d tlir EiiuKUJigp in chlli<f< 
AinJ frtAy tbfiAi^huulp tbupitb ui tonsA plAinwr u 

nbuiiiii:U hi rkllcriliu GdUrll Alyln (r tP.p, tli 

CfliitD tVtii«'f Ai]t AlMutot-kik^ makf It pidmanij 

room niirlixhoiia^i In -umi’' jiTiwrfi Hif ihxji Kwitn 
to JDiitatu KAbilA«ff. miibri-r ol Hti* flA||LaviM|kit«i.l 
t^yuio qI ihi^ VIWK 4»wif iirAkir^ iio 

nronjiiL of tlioir xjiihlde Hmlinmni ot rtLqid 
idtu pMlo lnjAuky^ 

The poet, howtt^tT^ cxrnli 11} r^igiotiii ci^utlpirjit 
Ttm in fuiiMJur of ElUoin^ yik-n f nml Gaiig.i>k 

arc iKMiufyl KOiufKitiiiuCL#. To mm up, ihn |iiir*t 
trrtftMTOtliWl Widj ill tbr Ifwdi Iv tificimcKik. flU 
liFrtimiiiiK ihoi^h be U -iiir oi''ruupt til llif' nbniciirity 
of liU bmb liU pOrin iloeo mirlli ici him nod hdii 
]iFi4fifl-v«l I hr n*ifit of JiiK pAirop from uIiIa^ob^ 
Murh tirmlil Ik diir lo thr rditqrfoT the lonnuMl 
iotrodyoliofi ii|ipoiiik%l lo ibU work, 

^■nliJablc iiikd -dHliciil [ic>tP4 iiumrluct Ui k ahuw 
liin lidiunr fioH,! lunnoug. Arkd there Euny 

hr AUTur tUiKlI hunCmwcioa in il« it diookt iw 
m ^grekl fwlp tA icbEduri, \Xi> ihtiih hnwr^vi'-r 
thnt ioiiwlhuin uibrhL id Uwii nitid tm 

%hv uoin^kNulioD and tty In uf ibe wi>Hn 

tn irrmelmiiim, our ihaidiK om duo to lltr 
Ui|iimr» eIw MnhArAjn liffpkwml ol HHTi>d,A, 

who Hi tiitonvinn th\A Oj lertital Svrh^ «nd luj tbu# 
p*TifiTvrtl ihfl uohio irndithiti of Uw anciobi Idtigi^ 
lol Indio in rttpeetnf fBatioiiiigo iq lirumwi^, 

1 SjkmvAn VuAsmA iSxymTK. 


* j^frn tf.g., tjoK. IJg |i- lit, nnd Hi. 
a t>iro|ittn> H- it 4if iik^ |PEH*j^ with Mfsrftst*, V"l, 
% with Ibi/kjn. XvikBS. 

a :it^Xlb 5fJ'2V, 15. 


XH* nt of fhi' wiih J?a’/^*i, . X. SJ? i nimI VI, 

‘ Sor XU, hO to nix f tt, in v* 


r' 
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TRAKS-HDIALAYAN REMINISCENCES IN PALI LITERATURE. 

By D. N. sex, M. a. 

{Continued from p. 16G.) 

Other references to the Trans-Himalaya in Pali Literature : The following passage 
occurs in 
^ ^ 

TCiRT »Tf^*Tl^rrTR»n'^¥fT ?r*R^#r ^ ^ 

R ^ R 2% ^ 

1 iTi r s n wsr vr^i^r ^F^tt if^^r^nTHTR I 

Mnr^/ I 

[Then he took him up and showed him red-tinted (lit. red-arsenic) rocky soil extending 
over sixty yojanas^^^ Anotattadaha and the other six great lakes, the five great rivers, and the 
Himavantapabbata adorned \v\t\i the gold, the silver and the precious stone mountains. 
He asked Nanda, Have you seen the abode of the Tavatimsa gods ?’ Nanda replied, ‘No, 
I have not seen it, Sir.’ He said, ‘Come Nanda, I will show you the abode of the Tavatiihsa 
gods.’ Ho then took him there and sat on a rock of the colour of a white blanket. Sakka, 
the king of the gods, came with a company of devas from two devalokas, saluted him ami 
.sat down on one side. Two and a half kotls of female attendants, also five hundred 
nymphs with feet like those of doves came and saluted him and sat down on one side.] 

Though mixed up with much that is legendarj-, this account preserves a tradition of 
some importance about the Himalaya and the Trans-Himalaya. 

The following j>assage occins in — 

M?fr^ R«^, ^R^RiR V!?tr, 

^ Rftrft^ I ft 'R re^trt 

^ ^TRRT’rr ^frf^Tf. iwi 

TT fftPR I • 

[In the i)asl , w hen Bralimadatta was reigning at Baranasi, Bodhisatta was born a golden 
goose. He als(f had a younger brother. They used to live in the Cittaku^ Mountain, 
situated in the Himavanta region, and lived on wild rice. One day, while they were returning 
to Cittakiita, after having fed themselves in that region, on the way they saw’ a golden 
mountain of the name of Neru, and alighted on its penk. The birds and four-footed animals 
living on this mountain seemed to be of different colours in theii feeding grounds, but as 
soon as they entered the mountain, they would take on the gold colour on account of the light 
emitted by it.] 

or the cold region was evidently not identical with Himavantapabbata 
but included the latter. The quotation given above agrees w’ith the Pauranic tradition that 
Neru, Sanskrit * Meru,’ w’as a golden mountain ‘ like a smokeless column of fire.’ 

The HR 8i)eaks of the seven mountains surrounding (Sans. — 
f RTHHin' 

^TfTTnrrt vRifir ^tr r toirr I 
[ Sudassano, Karaviko, Isadharo, Yugandharo, 

Nemindharo, Vinatako, Assakanno, great moimtaias. 

These mountains separate^^l by the Sita and rising one above another, 

* x\re the abodes of the Maharajas about which, Oh ! Rajan, you ask.] 

The same mentioas the (the Citrakuta gate) ofrTRi'H^THft ‘or tho 

heaven of the thirty-three.’ 


30 Yoja!ib=8 or 9 inile«. 















Uirsia* im 




Iti thi* w iiri' uAd tljAi tin* hf4iVf*nlr rlifir^ote^r h^il ki tlriv#! his^ fihnHpt 

antd hr wliich Uy towirds ftifr es^t. 

In vjirioiiB i* lift )> iiijlt Im iho fsT^^Tirff ivgiiin. In tunny 

m( tlif itumtitnUL lI|fimsiui»l)u^lLotiii''ul tliu gn>4!it« liuut 

fnrlhi'^ir ffKit] in the Himni'nnta Likt> niiil, fitJU itnd iKi^ii^ lOJUi'^ In Ts^i^ rtt far ihc^ 
Ci^iiintryiii9i*-iir<'h nf fiK>i|. ll }iju? Wvn miuitluued hIki-vu tfiut King iVinr^iunlrriHl 
Finll ut t lii^ rfrin# lliftuiijli llii? rhU^^ >vbli.-k wuuld KtH^iilc ihbi iiuiimliLtn to tlu; 

Plinth or nl (hr .\Eiuii, lUi Ui tirivr Llit: ttd^tijti ohuriot Lowjirdr^ ihi: 

ortpslf^m rAgifini wlim lio wmb iruiultig to fuTV^I. 

The iiwntiiiiiif Ihr follnivln]iE — 

M ffftr if ^tr vf# iTPST* fiinf^^T^r’ 

ir f^u tf *TTw=iir wt ^ ^fir^ | 

| |fi tlip O^mihnniMaRn Tunirntami wh^rn thf* Uvi' find which sB ovcntrosm with 

Thfiir^?, ill thy atHrnec^ Oh ! KimpufiJ^^ whint -shall I do^ 

In the CMndhwMnna wlitrr the Viw nnd which h orurgro^’ti with iiknt^ 

There. In thy ahawncf^ Oh I Kimptfr%Ma, whnt «hnll ! iln ? j 

CcooftATirror the SoutHBreji RKi:in?S}i as aiTEN is tjfe Sugrfva scTut jt 

•IroDg coiiiingont of the monkey fnrre to the north to jWfirdi fur fi^iL The wiiriiriii^ to 
whitl] ibcy wen? Askrd to ffo won* thim cnnitu^hile<l t 

Tlic coujitry of the Ml*rh*)hk!is^, the pHUnda^, rbo the the 

Bhdrtstaf, Uic Knru*, the the the the ihe doififlJbt, 

the ilte th<^ the T^ithk^Hnt, ihe Chtn^, the PammnrMfif^^ Hki 

yih4mif, the omt the //in^nioehi ccnintry. 

Other pkt!i^ rnentinned in this count^rtlmi iij^t tlip fullnwmgt— 


The great B/ffcI- .Itmufain, the fInfftJ*jfiri}hi Mmnfairt, tlic J/o«ii/jaijj^ tlju 

J/o/ai/ciin^ Ji hundred fptjam laf rtrcadfuJ wSfilcnujas where there nr; no fTiuuntniij;^^ 
rhew, trro^p or living iliing?!, the \i liito juoiintfiin known by ihcnamo of the Kmnfif:Aa 

^UMtuihtrii. tht J/oindAn lliU, F^iWifa^ lake when* plojphaTits wllh thihr Cftlvcsi rujiiK 
freely, the coimiry on tho other ^idc of the tutiv where the rtiiu niid the muon nn- hjsit iind 
the %by lA HtftrlofLB nnd doiKdi^, nod ttiina-^ iiris ireim umlur a h|{iit like tlu^ raiv^ til the mm 
itml to tho north of which liise the tjwan. 

Sugiivn ftlw diroctcil ihcni not to go further north iluin tfio cf>iiiitry oI iho Knrmi 
(Fttfirahirm), region which wan wit hoot the? fim nod tM' 3 "ond }m knowicflac, 

Thi> ncconiit tolln un of eomitrlcA wbidi aru in the north and norfli-wrafc of fmlin umt 
bt^youdlhct-c^uJitieiiofittoihc north-in^t, and nbm of others which take m over Hie rnkiiii 
jiud miiiiinalns of CViitral Mm aorow n vast desert to the shoTe. uf« grtiat Joke which in Iho 
ciiuulry ol the Xorthern Kum? |k>yond ihia. U(m. in iho north, a ^eai 1’hc rjiirnt- 

tiTc iimoHrally talliw with Hie P^umn^ dc^plion of thin pjirt -4 .\Hiaatid ^tiongl v stijiijort^ 
the ninde alcove that the lTiilo.Ar>un« came from ihu far lUirlh. n^jy v the 

ar^tie regionjq on ^he Hhorcfi of Hic North i * - 

Th« wonunt giv™ in the |» viiktwl hv * Nrkiu n.iat^kf vii i) 


to bo whit^. 


a I Hiljiia'yiTnO* Kii#li. IiBhiIh, Chnjx XXXIV, 
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Other Collateral Evidence— 

(1) The Rigveda. 

There is unmistakable evidence in the Rigveda to the effect that the land of the five- 
rivers was not the original home of the Indo-Aryans : 

(а) ^ • 

[ 1 shall presently speak about the first and foremost deeds done by Indra, the wielder 
of thunder (). He killed Ahi (cloud); brought down the rain ; and clove the mountains 
for making paths for the flowing waters.] 

This preserves the memory of what the Hishis actually saw on the mountains where 
they once lived. 

(б) ^ FfPIT MfrT I 

[Just as a river overflows its fallen banks, the delightful waters are flowing over the 
prostrate vritra (cloud); Vritra (cloud), who kept the waters in confinement by his prowess 
when he was alive, is now lying under their feet.] 

This is a faithful picture of what takes place after a thunder-storm in the mountains. 
The display of lightning and heavy roll of thunder as dark masses of cloud are driven upon 
the hill tops, the copious shower following uix>n it and then the scattered flakes clinging 
to the mountain side and the rushing torrents running do^vn to the valleys below. 

It is only in a mountain country that this beautiful cloud-myth could have originated. 

(c) STTt: vrrv' I 

w || 

[Like the kine which were concealed by Pani, th<5 waters were confined by Vritra (cloudy 
who is their husband and master. Indra killed Vritra (cloud), and cleared the path along 
which the waters flowed, and which was obstructed by Vritra (cloud).] 

The hill streams, which are ordinarily dry, become flooded and rush down in torrents 
after a heavy shower. This is a common sight in the mountains after a thunder-storm. 
It is impossible to explain this verse and the one preceding it unless on the supposition that 
these scenes wer^ witnessed in mountain regions and not on the plains watered by the five 
rivers. 

(d) I 

^ %rfm II 

[When the sacrificer climbed from hill to hill (for collecting the soma plant etc.), a large 
quantity was collected (of soma etc.). Indra knows why this was being done and is shaking 
with excitement (in his eagerness to come to the sacrificial ground) with his whole host.] 

The first part of the verse brings to us the memory of a time when the sacrificer used 
to go from hill to hill collecting soma and other things required for a sacrifice. 

(e) 1 

ifr MTUT HFffr II 

[Shaking the mountains, driving apart great trees (lit. lords of the forest). Oh Marut- 
Devas, you go freely with all your followers like those who are drunk.] 

This again is a vivid picture of a storm in the mountains. 

(/) I 

[Those Kikshas (the seven Rishis or the Great Bear) placed high up in the sky, arc 
seen at night; where do they go during the day ? The deeds of King Vanina no one can 
gainsay. It is by his command that the moon moved in splendour at night.] 


32 Jligvtda, I. 32. 1. 


33 Ibid,, I. 32. 8. 


34 Ibid., I. 10. 2. 
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•THE INDIAN AX-nQUARY 


[ JOXE, 1021 


This is a significant passage to which attention was first drawn by Tilak. It is in the 
far northern latitudes that the seven Rishis appear high up in the heavens and form the 
most prominent constellation visible to the dwellers of the far north. 

(?). ^ I 

It JT : I 

^ !T: 1 

srr ?»r ti qifr ^ II ^ 

»T»Tw i?»rsr II 
5T5fq II 

w ^ jtgjT 'tstpttt I 

^ II • 

^yn Jft f^^'nnr I * 

II 

MHt ^ ^?rr ^ frj I 

% Tsrw? ffi5 f^: II 

9I»$ l>T II 

[Oh! Piishan, take us safely (lit. complete!}') to our destination, destroy thf* enemies on 
the way, thou who art the offspring of the clouds. Lead us on our way. 

Oh! P^ban, remove from our path our enemies who hurt us, steal our wealth and 
delight in evil deeds and order us to go along a particular way. 

Oh! Pushan, send these crooked thieves who endanger our journey far away from our 
path. 

Oh! Pushan, place thy foot on the body of the thief who steals our things openly as 
well as secretly and who desires to do us ill. 

Oh! Pushan, who art wise and liandsome, we pray for such protection from thee as thou 
hast vouchsafed to our fathers. 

Oh ! Pushan, who art extremely wealthy and possesses golden arms, after this our 
prayer give us plenty of riches. 

Oh ! Pushan, take away from our path the enemies that stand in our way. Take us 
along paths which are easy and delightful. Thou knowe.st how to protect us on this road. 

Oh! PQshan, lead us to lands full of delightful grass and let there be no new trouble on 
the way.] 

These prayers are full of reminiscences of a time when the Indo-Aryans had to move 
from place to place in search of fresh pastures through coimtries beset with dangers, 
long before they commenced a life of settled cultivation in a fertile valley. 

The following passage brings back to us the memory of a time when the Vedic Ar3’an3 
w’ere living in the upper valley of the Indus where it ha.s a northerly course : 

(A) | 


^igvtda^ Mancjala, II, Sukta 15, pik. 6. 
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[India has, by hLs omi greatness, made the Indus flow northwards, and has pulverised 
the chariot of Usha, after having penetrated weak forces with the help of his sw^ift moving 
army. India performs these deeds when he is exhilarated with soma.] 

This passage demands more than a passing notice, as it clearly iK)ints to the fact that a 
considerable body of Indo-Aryans entered the country along the Indiis valley, and possibly 
across the Karakorum range, and perhaps even from Western Tibet. This would suggest 
a number of roads, viz., for example, the northern and the north-western w^ays loading to 
Kashmir across the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs, as well as the N. E. route along the Indas 
and the Sutlej valleys from Western Tibet. These paths, however, are so difficult that 
it is not likely that they came in large numbers, but the movement must have gone on for 
centuries until the Indian branches of the Aryan people gradually came dowm to the 
sunny, w’ell-watered basin of the Sapta-Sindhu or ‘ seven rivers 

(2) The ZEND-A^^:sTA, 

(i) The Gods of the Zend-Avesta. — The Zend-Avesta introduces ns to that stage 
of the history of the Aryan people when the Indian and the Iranian branches had separated 
from one another but still retained much of their common tradition. The Vedic literature 
is composed of Mantras, Brdhmanas and Svtras. The first two are miiversally acknowledged 
to be revealed. Now , of these tw^o parts, the Brdhmanas are never mentioned in the Zend- 
Avesta, though Manlram appears in it in the form of Manthran. Zoroaster is called a 
manthran, i. e., one who utters a mantra, and the holy scriptmes of the Parsis are called 
Manthra spenta, which means ‘ holy prayer ’. In fact, some of these prayers are actuallv 
addressed to deities who are among the oldest and are recognised by both the branches 
of the Aryan race, e. g., Mitra, Parana, Aryaman. 

The most noticeable thing in the Zend-Avesta is the movement' which was inaugurated 
by Zoroaster against the Devas and Deva-wwshippers. In the earliest Biks, there is no 
distinction between Devas and Asuras, thus bearing testimony to a period w hen there was 
no disruption of the friendly relations between the Deva party and the Asura party. But, 
later on, a considerable number of the Vedic h3rmns are invocations of the favourite deities 
against the Asura party. In the Zend-Avesta, however, the Deva party seems to be in 
diseredit from the very beginning, the Zoroastrian movement itself being hostile to the 
Devas and Deva-worshippers, and, by and by, the name ‘ Deva ’ becomes a synonym for 
evil spirit, just as * Asura ’ in the Vedas becomes a synonym for the tribes at war with 
the Aryas. If, therefore, the ancient Iranian geography gives us indications of the 
country where the parting took place, it will furnish us with important materials for tracing 
out some steps of the great racial movements of the Aryan stock. 

(fi) The Geography of the Zefid-Avesta.—In Fargard, I, of the Vendidad, there is an 
enumeration of sixteen perfect lands created by Ahura Mazda. Of these the following 
nine have been definitely identified — 

Zend N ame. Modem Name. 


{Snghda 

.Sagdh (Samarkand). 

Mourn 

.. Marv. 

Bakhdhi .. 

.Balkh. 

Haroyu 

.Hare (rud). 

Vehrkana .. 

.. Gurgan. 

Harahvaiti 

• • Ar-rokhaj or Arghand.(ab). 

Haetumant 

.. Helraend. 

Ragha 

.. Rai. 

Hapta hindu 

• • • .. Hind (Panjab). 













T0-E ASTiqUAItV 


>TtF>ii, Iflil 


ISW 


Th^ flrut lanH created by Ahnm Mnuta^e wa* Airyana ^''aejo, situated ou the Vnngnlii. 
Datiya, It waa cur^ by Ibe Duvn* with s s«re}v winter whirh lasted for ton tnonthH, there 
Mngonly twosurnmvrBioulhif. *A;ryiinem Vocjo.'if nmrirred into Sattskril, will dnsely 
aitpro«imate ' «rc^« ^ i' ( in IVvIj 5 ?w). which nuaxns the 'ijaatiiTt? lands of 

the Aryana'. 

Acrording to some authoritks, thrs land was aitimted north of the Oxaii, ainec Vimguhi 
Datiya (a# Veb) waa the name of this river in Sassouiao tiniee. The names of the eutuitries 
whinh iniJiietliatcly follow all belong to X, K. Iran, anti thia lends additional force to Hits vjfivv 
mentinned above, etr., that iho first Zoroftatrlun land was sJttlated to the oortli of tho 

Oicutf. 


Tlic KRfOnd county created tty Ahrira Alazdn teas the [dain of tha Sughdbat^ or 
i^ogdlana. 

Till' third of the good li)nd.H h uh Afonni or Slrttv 

The funrth wn* Biikhdhi or Bnlkh- 

The fifth was Xisayo and lay Ewtween ^lourn anrJ Bakhdlu, 

The siitli W09 lloroyu or Herat, 

And »o on. 

This enumeration strongly snggeals that the Iranian raco^movemeiit commenced from u 
country to the mirth of the Oxth, not far from the Oilustial Mountains, where the gods of the 
Indo-Aryam^ were said to Ik; Iwvp had thcir FofficdZa. fndra. the moat jKipiilar of tho Vcdic 
dcitlw, is a powirM demon with the Zoroa»tri«m, and hn had bis fitronghold in thcco inoim- 
talus. Jt was Imlra who, in Vedic stoiy. demoUahed the fortrecsee of thu Aronvi and t»otcc- 
ted the Vctlic inv^ple in hattlmagaiiu't them. If va follow the enumemtion of the g/wl lands 
fnjjTi Sogdiaiia to SInrv. Herat and Kabul, wc can faithfully trace the fmnticra of ihe lantl^ 
nniliT the inaoenro of the two races. 'Ilie ZenJ-AvpsU bears clear tpetimony to th« domi¬ 
nant tnffucncc of the Indo^Aryans in cloac proximity to tho eastern frontiers of the people of 
Iran, In speaking of the strong and holy Mourn or Marv, the Veadidad sayas^ that il was 
cursed with plunder and ein, which undouhtciUy suggests the lerainiHconces of frontier 
warfare. Similarly, XiMja, which lay between Marr and Udkh. wim the land in which sm 
and unbelief jiro-pened; Haroyn or Herat waii afflicted with leara and wailing, and in 
VffikcTcta or Kabul, idolatry fiouriBlied and KorceasiM allowed himself to be seduced to 
' Dai.-vu-H'Orabip^" 

If we take the conntiy beyond the Oxue as tlio plows wbera the two moat eWy nlliwl 
branches of the Aiy an meo, wr., Lidiaos and Irailiam, |j4irltHl compony, it will follow thol 

the forlicr facemovemento took pUcc at a point far north of it, and theraforo, also north of 
tbo TbiciialiaQ mounLninA. 


The only thing in the Avesta which has caused a difference among srholars as to the 
or.^al home of .he irauo-Aryan people is that '.Aryanem Baejo * i. by somo placv.l .outh 
of the [:aey,!aa Sea. It is quite pomhl^ that tbm» of the Iranian tribe*, whioli migrated Weat- 
wardh and settl^ in thn weU-watered fertile country which lomis thcfloulhom littoral of the 
Coxian Sea, thrived and figurishrd ; and the land they Uvrtl in became the stronghold 
ol Zorawtnat, orthodoxy-, as the land of the fivo rims became the Bruhmnr^hi ol 

Indians, repon may have been one of the early setllemcn.a, os tho way from 


^ Ffuittni I, 


ibul.f rjiigflni L. 
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III FiirgiUil IJ. lif llii‘ tlnwlMiii AL'ctimil iif n fHrjivtJ iht' 

UiUFirrjt, whitsb w bigWy l! in lliiit Alium to Yimft, of 

V^ivaii^hiit , lIuLl hr iHliiiuld birthi,vjirruL'h(T of Ju^ rrllgiori, hul Viiiia hi^ 

for iL Aliiiia 3 liixda ihvtui^kiul Yiiiin to t^ikir Cur$ Of kir^ |^*f>)il£ ntol hat tJjiji^v tuifsht thrKe 
and tloqriHh. S(i V'hija wh-* inatlr ting'jJ Lhr |irn|i!r liy Akimi They tlirOvr niulrr 

hiH rnrranrL niii1ti[illmip jho thnl tlioro nvrttiraivdizig. ' Thr^n \"iini> for^H<ril in 

lightt Hont.hi%iirflj 4 . on tfn* wjiy nt tlin f^un " iinil ‘ mailer lHp^ wirth groxv lArjii'f/ Thi^ pnew^i^p# 
lijiil M \w ovnr iinil iivpr agaiiip tbo pesupir HkJJt prnroeNlijtj^ s^iiilliuanls^ nrni 

U^uHflfjidg mciTO and mo(^. Ai la^ rAiae ^ torribli- «lntei' and £i|iiirjaL pru^prailnn^ bud 
to Ira nmdr for i^Aving uinl ratMo ihfs rarnan im Wk io u p«^riixi 

wlif-n tho Iruniotis Imd not ^pftrrvtrfJ from tK^r^ liiilirin}^^ m Viraa or Yuma iicomixirm lo 
both the IrAtiiuii and tndinn rnulitionH. 'Pm drsf^fiptini] 5itrf>ngl_v thv migrutfon 

of thawe mcffii whoui ra drifan ooiiOiivurda bv thr UiLTCAi^ing K^vnlty of tlir wrntura and 
tlm of tbesnowdina carryiiijs dfvaaiwticiJi Morn it. 

\ 9 ) ClI^TRAl. Asia 1?* THK KARbY YEARa OK TUD itlIU2iltA:S EkA. 

(o) fOATfr fii India — ^Aflirr rmsH^ing n to the wast of till: niiinw' 

frontiar, Fubiun ottmu to ibo country oI Shan hjicI thpnt'r fhai^wl on tlifou^b Wn-i^o 

and othpr tountfirs In KkutaJt. From Khntiiu he wriit U» Tzr-bop*^ Arid Yuhivav'*^, mid liThfr 
vjaltlng Kbi-8liu itiAdo for Indiu jictikpia the T^'iiiigling Jiiuiintiilmi. Nr^w m ull plnctTi 

hf foimd HtroiighfrldR nf tim Bmblhiat Inith. At Shei] Skm, hr Jound 4(H>0 prfr5l^ of tlir 
!Itau 3 'Am SedicH^lp the prttvuilmg n-Iigbii ot IruiiJi, sind nil ibi^ BuddhiAtAjayuiun jlp w^U 
lu*; priPiTtH, ujping Indhin bnokja ntid Lhr Indian latiptuigo, pmfDmnhJv' Sunf^hrU nr Puli ; at 
Wnd thare ttCTP ahmd prirprlvof tin* Littlu ^'nliirk and I Lit* p-npla prnf<!*w?d iho Biirirlhipi; 
Tdi^JciOii ; fit Khoturii tho HndrfhiHl |irEe'^4t>i lurlutigcd chiefly to the* Ormt \'i*liicti: i Buddhism 
uji$ tbr Stilt 0 redij^on j there w^rn miiny iind temples, and umrum lJu* pnblio 

eei'einnniaJw, the widl-kTio^n rur-ffwlivnl viaw witnnisicd b>*the ffhmiwe traYeUirr. 

(b) Tj$ian {}'9 roufr tndia — Tin* firvt 1-01111117 deiwribcil by Hiuan Tainriiz; 

nftCT !ic hfttJ C'TotTBed tbc f^hinesu fmnikir utid ihcde^rrl (Cobi^ iA f>-Ki*Ni or Agni, winch Is thti 
^nakrit for ^ ILre/ The- tiiodern nrtm+' of the plftce i* KarshAr.*^ The writ ten I'hiiructer ulncli 
Iho iiiliftbltunla of this valley ii^ri wns Tndmn with VC13- liitJe tliffemicc. The Cbrna«it 
traveller founds ill Ilus fur CAMiPTn 0lii+|!0^l ofj Hlsddhl^^niT with two ihcniftnuil 
prie^tii bolnnicitig to the Littlv Vehiola. The second notinti^-niciittoned by him is K'juchJnr 
Kncibii, whrte tlm IndiAii -^tylu of writing prevail I'd ■ I here ware one bliadml J<amjh 4 idmaA 
Monging to the Little Vehiplu ; the rti'rsptnrtH were m the Indbn langiiuge, and the pljino 
had Buddha and Deva temples, I'Voin Knolm, Hiiicji TniAng prisseii f>n t(i 

Fobluh Kin (BalukA}** whlvh lie found to be in koiL rliiautts rit^tomBund language vary rmtoh 
I be flame uk Kuebu. Thert' ^ore ten w ith ubont ©no thou^nd priests following 

the of tbu Little Whlelep 

Froiii Akflii hfl paiwpil over a ^lony de!*art lying in the N\ W,, iiiiil rro'^sefl the Lingsbnu 
tTmiiiiliLin nad reachwl ihr shores of t}ie T^ing nir k^kul hiki- itml puE^d on lo its N . \V., 
and llieiiee along the road leading to the valleys nf ihv du^arti^ iiiid the OtEms, till he retiefical 

3« Tkc (tirw^ri of < 3 DhL tk^uth (kf Lako 

la Ik'tw<L-«tt K>tfkruDlkAr and l^Liitcikn. Trnv, o/FoA^ooi by P- l-t^ a. G* 

41 TaahkTfrf^in Htrilrat. arcOrdbiB ^ Wattmi ; «■< Lcggi?, \u 31* ru U. 

4 ^ 1 % may tui AktH^h: w Laugf*, p> ^ 1 , 11+ ^ 

4 > IkniiFi K- W- ir.p \*vL I.i fc 7 i II. 33 - abisi* t. p. i-*. 
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Balkh. This country was called the little Rajagriha^^ on account of the numerous Buddhist 
sites in its neighbourhood. He found here about 100 convents and 3000 monies, all belonging 
to the Little Veliiele, and a temple of Vaisravana or Kuvera. Then he direc*ted his steps 
towards India and, in the course of his journey over the Snowy Mountains, came to 
Bamiyan and found there Buddhism of the Little Vehicle in a flourishing condition. The 
next point in his travels was Kapisa, where he found a king of the Kshatriya race and Bud¬ 
dhism of the Great Vehicle the prevailing religion, though there were also Deva temples an:t 
heretics. A journey of 000 li eastw^ard brought him to the frontiers of India. 

The most noticeable feature in the accounts of the countries through which the Cliinesi* 
pilgrims had to pass on their* way to India is the fact that, even in the early years of the 
Christian era, Buddhism had jienetrated almost to the frontiers of Cliina, and Indian 
civilisation had made a deep impression u|>on the language and customs of these people. It is 
also remarkable that it w as the school of Little Vehicle which seemed to be the dominant 
religion in the towns farthest from India, thas indicating that, long before the reign of 
Kanishka who professed the religion of the Great Veluele and under whose influence this 
school gained great j)opularity, Buddhism of the old^r school had been carriecl far into the 
heart of Central Asia. It is no wonder, therefore, that Sir Aurel Stein has found, buried under 
the sands of old Khotan, documents in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit. It strikes me also as 
very curiotis and exceedingly suggestive that the names of many of the cities in this region 
are either Sanskrit or Prakrit. All this bears indubitable evidence of a very earl}’ intercoursi* 
of India with Eastern Turkestan. 

(4) Physiographical and Ethnological Evidence. 

The culture stratum at which we find the earliest settlements of the Indo-Aryan 
people in the Punjab wa.s preceded by many other strata of w'hich we practically know 
nothing. In the fertile basin of the five rivers, we find they had advanced remarkably in 
civilisation. They were no longer wandering bands of nomads ; they had learnt the arts 
of .settled life, such as agriculture, house building, the manufacture of armour and weapon.s 
of war, the construction of river-going and sea-going vessels, the use of gold and iron, 
the art of the weaver, the building of forts, and the laying out of towns and villages ; they 
had tamed most of the domestic animals, such as we pmsess now ; tlu^y lived under kings, 
and their society had undergone a considerable developnunt with the institution of 
marriage and division of labour among various classes which, however, had not yet 
fossilised into castes ; they had made notable progress in finishing their language and in 
the use of rhyme and metre ; and the beautiful hymns addressed to various manifestations 
of nature show a fine susceptibility to eveiy^thing true and charming in form and .‘^entimen^* 
We catch them up indeed now and then in the midst of their migrations from pasture to 
pasture, but it only show’s that they had a w’andering life before they took to agriculture. 
But the centuries, durmg which this race was gradually emerging from the earliest stages 
of the existence of man, are entirely hidden from our knowledge, 

_ I think It will be a task entirely disproportionate to the objects of this pajier to look for 
the habitation of the Aryans when they were in a savage or barbarous condition, i.e., before 
they had entered into the pastoral stage of life. 

We have suffieient evidence in the Rig-veda as well as the Avesta to enable ns to conclude 
that they led the life of nomadic shepherds before they became cultivators. Where could 
they have tended their cattle in the prehLstoric ages ? As for the ancestors of the Indo-Iranic 
£coplc, It IS pretty certain that the nomadic stage of their history was passed largely in the 


»» Bea.’» B. B. W. 1C., Vol. I, |>. 44. 







J 1 TIlANt^ HliLU^AV.LV nTi:M[XliSCi:NCE.S IS VALl LlTRHATmi’* 


pjijrtutt- lAhi.1^ r.*f Cofttml A^iii. jHL»tIir»|w CKrtii:»iouai iii niuL 

^lirUi-'A'd vfJli'ya. A Io«ik rtI \ Ji*' mufi uf i 4 jdift I \u^ f inn tfiiikce it cJuir IhAf. 

flftvr niukin^ allownm^' f<rf ilu- ^phiffh hnvn plauo in I hi? cLiiinitJn 

<«f CjOulhd mv\ ^lOitlkiTii Asiii amcu llii' ilmva «f wnfrU \vn nn? Ifllkitljr, it ii^ &ftfn ti» 
fi^M'ii LIluI luiitlii uiu^Llinve bc»-aditiiati!il in tju* i:f^ntrAl mgunt4iu iirmnnil llin 

dt^pru^ioim nrotinil tkpju, with ^ufTicirnt imtiir tii fonu rich ta'^H North ^'ihnriji il 

frozen wayli;. Sijmlj of it, thnirunjlrmiHirati* fnnwtH borftnjwl by small |)i:tteJiC4i of cixltivii- 
l ion.Atiil furthnr ilo^n, vnsL itxpitniuiM of vnry |ioi.>r floil. [wirhaps Ht ouiy for yionijiggni^i^t, 
unii biim'n u-jixti'H Ln llin fonii of thnn^rh riot nnrutinvecl iio^r and thru by ttuMvai form 

w\ by Tivorit with an iiilond flow. In Kaiitlipro -intl Knu^r^ro hotxkiir^ iho ssa, thera apii 

rii'h ruUivahIn Inndft whieh bfl vo formed the ornrilea o( oivilkaLiun. Tn gpoloj^raj 

tiioos a ^yoii doJil of th* woiitjf- land of Central Asia wels csjrerod by poas, whinh ifiado tho 
rlimat^ mild onniigh for imataining vfgotAblo and aaimaJ Uf« of a liigluir orflrr. West of 
the rentml mounfain maw. agrortt mnneofetl the i.^olAi:ed inland ivatern with tho ^ledl- 
lerraneAaon tboom? hand and the AmleKcrt on thv oilier, and haw hdt indnlildr 
itJ4 oxLstoneo in tbr oouBgtiration of the Laud naiA ell o^iu the ftai^dlfiiinamirt which it hii^hd^ 
imibodd<M:l in the wiL Tn the ft«ma w'ay, to the CAJst of the centi-iil iiinrfiiinoal motmtaifid. 
In the Tarlnt boAm and tho dopraaston ropre^onted by the dc*Rwt of Gobi. St k licllevud 
that A gi?C"at sea ooverod the Icmd^ though thcR^ufu E?™lo|rirft^i who hold that tho dcw'rtJ^iLH 
hi-y?ft formed oatkoly by Airlaldonudaiiuii. i.e., bythr wimi-blown rook^debrl^frota iho luur- 
pinul niuuuiaiiichaiiiu. ll linv been a!^urtvd by cuiiijHitant aiithorillic^ that during ihu glarial 
anrt thp post glacial [airiiida the vegrtaLinn of TnTko&tfln and of Central A:*iii waa qnito 
illfTrrrnl from whaL it is now atid similar tn the oouditloni^ n'hiclL at pn^sent prevail 

in iSilHTta or North EiiTOpa. The estrMnely rapid desk^atiou of LVmiial *^^1^ hai< broiight 

aljoiil great cliangefi in tho lauim nut! finra of the TIiTunshaii and othop central A^siatio 
rcgiotb^. All llwiiv coniiidcrutiinis juriiit to the fact that in the nomadic atagu, tbo Arvftu^, 
Icasafe ibo Iiidu'Iranlc biancb of tbu ApyaiLS<, mov^od about the pa&turu kndsof (.Viatral 
Ai^Ia with oCtNV^ional settlements in the Hiiarwely-ficatterefl eholtorofl vnlleyn or in tho 
foruiud by iho w bich carried llio dminaga nf tho t'ontrfti mountain ina^s into mhijid 

ii>;iai£j of loiiit lltf^nii^lYca in the sand^ of Lho donoita into which they JiDwod, 

Tlir theory nl ktniK^tv northern habitatioTi for the earlier Aryans does not m any wav 
do vicilinaco to goologicul inidenra. In tli^s intcrgluefal penod, tlir northern pnrta of 
tltu hoiuispbore wo tivo in an* Kap[sftwtl to haw bieii tnnre equable atid tnlider than 
nt prtr^nk tlie iiiciin teunwraturo licing higlu-r and thero Iwing a greater precipitation o| 
Itioi^uro. M a con^uwuci? of thif». vogetution floiirinljed far north whcf e it tan now hardl v 
vxkt- Sir ilreliibald Geikic aays*^ ihnt the frozen tiindra^ of Sitatriii apja^at then (in the 
interglacial |>criO<l} to have hupporlial furusts which have long ftinec lawn oxtirpnted. the jire^ 
tiuuv Rurthoni Umit of imu lying far Lo tho soathwanJ.” Among the fauna ni thii 
period arc to be found lk^^ hugo pachyderme, such as the Mammoth and f he Khimxramfl^ which 
roamed in Llio foieata and over the grosfiy plains of the old world, Whtti ihn gboral dclugo 
rmne agnitii limy fwm to haveaundved the extreme cold and to have gnna huok to tiiCir old 
haunts after the climate Ixad beegme Ike aevero, if it la u siginllciint foot orPahaontnlogy 
that ejgns: of the ciifitcncc of man in the sliajX' of LIi^t rude atone implements whieti Im 
uswl flt a remote age arc fonnil aiong with tho EkcletemI remains of these aniinaL=¥. 


« Trjf.Bffidr p/ GVirfc^^. Viit. IT, p, 1310. 
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The etlinological evidence, which is now at our disposal, pomts to the fact that from a 
very early period in the history of the world, Eastern Turkestan was iieoplet! by an Aryan 
race and that they attained to a stage of civilisation not mferior to that of Bactria Becent 
investigations* *® of other explorers have further strengthened this view. The Aryan Tajita 
who w ere the ancient inhabitants of the fertile part^ of Turkestan, were partly compelled by 
hostile invasions to take shelter in the mountains. Tliey arc now known as Galchas. It is 
leliaved that the races who inhabit Eastern Turkestan are chiefly derived from this stoek, 
though not unmixed w ith Mongolian and Tartan elements. The fact that even in the cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era Indian culture spread rapidly into these parts of Asia lends 
additional force to the theory that the inhabitants of the Tarim Basin were a people closelv 
allied to the In do-Aryans, and were therefore especially susceptible to influences from India. 

CONCLTJSIOK, 

In Pali literature there are definite references to the region immediately to the north 
of the Himalaya monritains and a more or less legendary account of countries further to the 
north. It preserves the reminiscences of the red-tinted up-lands which beyond the 
Himalaya mountains ; the lakes from which the rivers of the Gangetic plain took their rise ; 
the famous Kailasa jieak and, far to the north of it, the "" Lord of Mountains/' the Meru ; 
the land of the Ettarakurus with its rich fields, god-like men and bounteous crops ; the mighty 
\"essavana, the city of Alakmanda (Sans. Alaknanda), and the mineral wealth of the.se 
northern lands ‘ the four great 2>rfp/i5 or countries known asKuru, Aparagoyaniva, Piirva- 
videha and Jambudvipa. 

These memories have a significance which can only be realised w^hen compared with such 
reminiscences os are preserved in the Puranas, the Epic literature, the Vedas and the Zend- 
Avesta of the Persians. View cd in the light of modern researches, they reveal facts of great 
value w hich throw' a considerable light upon the early race-movements of the Aryan stock. 

The oldest Iranian records speak of Yima, son of Vjvanghat (Sanskrit, Yama, son of 
A’ivasvat) having been placed at the head of this branch of the Aryans and of their proceed¬ 
ing gradually southwards as they and their flocks multiplied in number and as necessity 
arose for further expansion, until a time came when the winters became very severe and the 
deivtending snow-line devastated everything lying in its way. The enumeration of good lands 
given ill the Vendidad begins with Aiiyana Vaego, which, according to some authorities, lay 
to the north of the Oxus. Yima seems to have been the first leader of the Irano-Aryuns 
and Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, their first and greatest Prophet, The differences between 
this branch of the Aryan race and the Indian branch became acute somewhere north 
of the Oxus, as it is in this region that we find a clear and definite anti-DaevIc propaganda; 
and there is ample evidence to show that the hostilities between the two races continued 
as far south as Afghanistan in the course of their southward emigration. 

Turning now to the Vedic evidence, it is abundantly clear that the Indo-Aryans had 
migrated from a mountainous country with valleys affording good pastures for the large 
flocks which they possessed and which constituted their wealth. It is also clear that they 
came from the Pamir region along the \^lleys of the rivers which bring the drainage of the 
w cstern Himalayas into the plains of Ni W, India. 


i7 Enr.ydopcEdia Britunnica, EJeveath Edition, *Turkesiian.* 

*8 Sir Aurel Stem, AncieM EJtQtoit. 









1 Tit AXS-HIMALAYAS RgMlKlftCRSCEf# iK PAU LETimATUUH 


Ll^l 


tt: Ut A cuficiu;^ thmt iHith the TaiUifijia niul ihn a].Mnlk o[ an 

olci boiJiu>land whflTia nuiiliof the isim nor the moon rfboiitv w-hkh hwi iiittmfanted by a 
MpontAlMnuK light, ionct whem dayd iind ai£f 1 it 4 i mai^* of nix iimnthH^ fltiml ion. The Piiruniia^^ 
b1mi> cf(T*^nho an early habitation of the whirh vcog to tho ftonth of the Non h S>.h\ whore 

neither the foii iior the mnna wont C 3 ^ii their dai^y nniiiiiv und tliu uky won illiimltiAtoil by 
■ponlOnoons lr^ht-iffln;ftjiipni. 

The PouraiiTC evidonoe in oupiouH and c>ireunu»untial, linL to Ijo rompoHvd 

oE more thnii ciiio tradition marking, porhapn, the ilifTorent of tbij bJjilory 

of AryTiu omigrutinn. Aceording lO one And I ho mo^ widoTy noooptoil tradition, 
jAinbndvipii extiindod from India or Haiimivittaeandift U» the ahoro^^of lln-Xortb 3m, 
enihraeingm ite ewwp eii gr™! niuunUUn rangse and nine rmrntriwi boundmi by ihnm. 
Another tradition imord* the oiciftlotieo of four MahMvlpaH or groat lanib, BktiilrA^va. 
Bharatn (abo oallod Jambuch ipa), KotnmjlEa and Uttarukuru. EhsirlrAji^Ta ran bo KflfeJy 

idonlifiwl With the ba^in oUho Tarim (Sllajriwr ; Ketniniila. withthn mlloyol thi- Osus 
(CHiikdiii) I ‘OhArata, with IndiA^ ^hrongb whbli the river AhihnaniJii or Gimgad ibur^; and 
Uttamkuru, with a norllnsm Land W'fltofod bja river whiirh flnaTid intn tho North 15oa. 

'rhrrnaro various trnditiOTia aIiso about iho ]oOation<? of tho diffdront or cnuutriea. 

Thui^ Ihr land of ibu Kutuh b, aoconiiog to ono tradition, thr norLhi-mmcKft rara^a'^ Aceording 
to another, il ia to the north of tku central vaUoy, TlAvritA; aticording to another, it in 
identifiwi with a valley Ijiog to tha flonth «f IlaVfka; and accanliiig to annthpr it ta 
to hfl pUced north of tho Hjinavunta, thoao wimtrifsfi ware nanwl fdur the people who 
liATsd in thorn p thny would ehange their numoa 04 th^i inhabitants migroted ^luihwanle to 
other landHp Hcakiog grefiaer and more fongeninJ rlimiw, Tho Mahabhilmtti, nn 

I hfl%'e alKive, dislLncUy montiona tht; occuputiuii ol Harivafi&ha by tliu Uttomkiinir. 

'fhi- volley of DAvota. aa dt^cribod in tho Pliriiiafl, wofl HitunU^ round tho of Mem 
and wofl the TfKTsi central ul all tho varahas or which, recording to an older Innlilmii, 
extended from thw wonth of the Hiauda-ya tho aJioros of the North 3aa ; wbiilonuoUair 
tradition^ which in undoobtodly a more lOcvut ont,% oBovatoa it north of tho Kailoifti anil 
tho HlmAhtV'ti and etatrH tllttt. itfonriAtho eantm of Lhn four difpvi caumDralPflak>Vit, 
Uttarakuru, KetumMa, Bharata and BbaUra^va. Tho Bigvoda tnontiorw ATOgtoa Imowij a-. 
n^Iiada> hut the far-famed Mcni ifl unknown tu Lhir KLihitf wbiMiv uU^mnci^ ana iwt^NUtrviHl 
in Ihut wiciunt roconJ, ThiB nmke^ it voty“ doubtEnl if tho IlS^vrita of tho btor Furauit! 
tradition can bn tho saruo os tho U^Kpada of tlvis Blgrodm. i am indined tu think that the 
tmmi' BAvriUi of ILospada migratol eolith wardH in thi> Komo way ootho name Kiini did, 
jind tliAt the Vwlie orCttriior Puranie Eu-!and hod a mom northern Aituation, having bi>ontliu 
contra of tho .lambiich 41 * of the older tradition. wbil« the TlhviHta oE tSic Intif nei^uint „ 
which waa tho centro of the four dii^a of groat eotmtiioiif be dcGiutely blont-Hcfl with 
tho Punilr nsgion, from whkhthoTndo-Ary'ariB dfareuiidud tutbD|ihiinsof R iiioavuLn-mr^Art or 
India, amoiig the valleys «f the various riwt^ which oonneci the pluiiu of nortbom Indjii 
w-itb ihoTr&na-Hinmhiyati countries, viz., the vaduyif of ihc Induii.p the 3wii.t, tho KahuL 
the $titlujr the Sarajujuid the Ganges {AlokoliandA}, 

We have ahio to take into awoiint the miiat aiiciimt of tho Pnmnie imdliion^i which ^msi 
to Inrate U<Lv|ita Mnniewbcfo near the Arctie ctrcKor Witlila it, and which porliwpH In an tschi^ 
vt wkftt we find iti iho Vendidad and tho Uigvcdn. 

The fine of sludtts fcllowcd in this paper suggeau the tellowldg eeneluslons ;— 

(I) Pali liUiTfitUTV b full oE definite refor^coi to t^o Hioialaya and the TnmR-fliriiulava 
AEuI presMitvea A mors or less dim anil hjgHntlufy muniury of Uttamknrti and of Summ-u, 
Meru Of Mahninerij mountuim the home of the TaTatimaa DcUfra. 


4t TaiUitts;<i iil* Hi 


» rriuTi^wj.^ F*n;anl il, r»m, lit. 
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Tbv pruH:rvu in thxim Llu^ ^riiinif^i^o^ of—' 

(а) ft Ttsryancli^Dt trill Utloxi olthu did Aryan lioriKlftrid which sitUfttotl dilhcr wiiLin 

tiiu cirdd nr yvry m^nr ta it; 

(б) ft iftti^r tradition {wording to whioh Jambudvlpa »vtand^ twm ladfa in ihe feuutii 
Id Kuru Of Utt^rftkuru wliirh Jat to t1i6 soEitb of Iho Korth Sea.; 

(r) the mo«t recent of tradiiJonn which pmctlcoily klcntUidi JftinbuJvipa with 

ludiftr ftccunding to which India Ih ■romsiderod aa one of tbo four great dvipftN or tand^, 

BhadrAsTw (Tarim YiiUeyh Ketomihi (Imain of the Ozdis}. Bbofata or Jambydvipa (Indiah 

tlirnugh wiucli tbe Gimgts ffow^, and IJttorftkdru a land to the nnrth of ^feni. Th* Mem 
region ia <x>mparod to the wntrar ^wirt of a iotus ; Bhftdrii%Tft, Bbiaata. KetuniAbi iinil 
ITttjvrftkuru to it^ pctahi. 

Thift de!«eriplidn would plaoo the Ateru mouxit in the rentre of the Pamir region fn^m 
whieh the grcAt A-datic ‘The aiitf or backbone of pAmir formation in/ we ivn** 

tuldp *the great muridtoniiJ moimtaiii chum of Saritpol—the ancient Taum^i of tradition and 
historj^ on which aLuidB th-r higheat peak north of the HimoJuju^ the Muziugh Atn {25ii)iK) 
ft). TIuh chain diTideiy off the high-level Miinroaif of the Oxua on the wcet from the ^tmmifl 
which ^cep down wurdi; into i Ttirkc'alfti) depreaaion of KaaJigur on tlm uiLHi/ Ihia peak 

be Mcrti I This view Hiip^n^rted by Hub following conatileraHnna 

(•I Bluiiir£u^vu with iti* river Situ mn lie definilely Ulcnttlkil with tlw Tarifii Vi)llll‘^y and 
he river which <lrairui it. 

(uj Ketnijltilu with it^i river lliakMhu or Akaii in the ftrtine m the counirv through winch 
the OxuM Qowji. 


(ill) BhiirataVAriilisi orJuinbudvipfi is India which recuiTOi the How of ihe Aiakinundil 
or Aliikatinndft, which* alter its junction with the Bhrigirfttht, lorini* the Gaugoa. Tlie reu^ui 
why I nf nil tho five re* the Gungea is iiiimtiom^d as the river of India, is that during tin- later 
\'cdi<i Mid the EuddluKtic ugM, the eentre of Aryan Oivilimiiion in India bad Miifted far ui. 
t he eftst of the Punjab in the valley of Lhe Canges, 

(ip) The Galohftd, who are 4npp06ed lo have doa^^indcd from a |iiire Aryan itocLk^ ItTc 
not very far from this region and they have marked race-allinitiet with pruple of 
Kliulftn* anti probably, the Ha^liiuiriit. 

(ir) The Piitnir vnlloya hrtvc lii>i?n NeiTO]*e<l out by glftcioJ movements whiuti took place 
during the ami tlio lur-lirbi!i riuL very far Inuii thiir region are rhft mnflt ^tupfmilou^ 

in thflworldt Intlio PiruiefiVad tliere am (rreiHorviiiu the metuoryof jm^vciv wuitcru 

when the ice descend*^ down lo UiP" h>wc»l %'alli?vTt nrid w^hieh miti4 have tiltfmalely 
determined the rftCi.-HUifperhial from t-hi* e^^fitral region, 

(3J Thu da€octjioa of the jVrynn HtreHiii ipf emigrattun trt ihr ^foM and i^rjuth-eaat from 
the i^ntral houiclaud In the Pamirs mui?t Imre licefi fletermitiOil by the hoatUitieit oi tho 
IndUn i\nd Imaiiin Irnmoiiea of the ruecj the forituT lieing woreted in the rttfn^nrlc. Thm- in 
oJear evjdunci^ □{ £hiFi< in the Brijlimftnft and Pumaw literatiifi&* 

(4) TheImeaofemigmtkin were vjirionaiiindtint zniirely from tlie N. W, of fndiu. aj 
ifl gcsnerally bolieved. Even Ln ibn Vedna, h 9 wf^ have won above* IhoTB k ft reforoncso to n 
northerly conroo of the ludu^^and i.he fart that the Kuafiiniriii are fndo Aryorei and have 
ulEnity mth thft Galchoa and l^hotftuoito budditiuiialavidencOOf inuvumuiiiti dimitinto 
Kashmir from the N. and >f. E. tif the country. Thfl intinmtv knnwhdgo which pimple 
lictm tn have of Aliika.iiindft. iShAsirarid and Anoiatta Daha or Mnrwanwir. mid 

o£ which the memory hu,H buim kopt fneali and by the piety of llindu piigriinii, b 

a proof of omigratluiyi along tJuj routes which follow' the oouneQ of I he homd^wuterw of the 
^angjfift. The atory of BhugiiuUui (otiding Lhuriver into India ia but a wmixOsCvncu uf hi* 
havnuy himialf lediutu India by the Bha|^i^atbl. 


K Ur.Auin i (n. liHcvcnth Etltiigti, m» Mfl* 
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THE HfiSTUHY 0¥ TEE y^lLAM SHAHl KINGS 0¥ AHMADNAGAE. 

Ur l-[KUT.-COLOXEL T. \\\ HAIO, C.S.I.* C.M.ff., aH.E- 
lUQntiniHnd from p. I 46 J 

EXVin.—VujMjiV *ir TWft MtrHT.ims r}VEii twe Iikijjitichh, 

VVliftn thb iL€cniriiiHl Hud^hivari^’a nbdenmi tbn rlatunmimtioi] of the MusIixeiw, biA 
spirit WJM mu4odi and hu wnt forth 'W.WO from ths centra uf hia army figamtt tie 

MuaUms, hi^ yoaogcf brothof, VonkatMil, who oommandjed tho right of tho m&deli^ 
mUvkcd iliu Ixjfl of trim tiLlioa uodor Ibrzlhim tiotb wlugb wa^ boatoa htiok, wbilo "All 

^Adil Shill, m txiOABijueDCO of lud- forumr uliiiuico with Sot^hivurdynp bit the poailiuo 
to him. Tht* coatro^ liowoTTor, mder tho ooiumood of Nl^sAm Bhhh, stood tK?tt mid 

mMifuUy withstood thi^ Iddbtors. KhVi Again chargod the* onomy with [ib 'Iriql 

and ho»u mid did gtuat OKocution among themp lu fa^t, |kl;i\Li and Rduii 

hbau wore iholii^oci^ uf Lbo day. EQinl ^aii^ ivho couifuiuidod tho artillory uf AKinadnkagar^ 
brought up all tho heavy mid light guna on thoLr earriogos, and tho mckota^ und dr&w 
I bom up by order of RuAAin NiAAm ^Shllb, bofpm tho army^ and kept tip heavy fire au 
tho witfliiiy Asa 

x\t thiH phiiHi^ u£ Llifl fight Euanm Ni^ain Shlh ordrtrod tho ctamp foliowora to oot up 
hw |MiTibon in frnnt of tha onomy. Thijj pAviiton wag the great tent of niute^ nml 

it WIV5S the rualom of the Sul tana of tho Ilakan, whtsnoriot they ordered this pavilion to 
be HU El up on the Hold of hattb^ to atand their gfound wit hunt quitting the soddlo unLLl victory 
tli^-UriHl for thorn- Thu enection of this paviliun at Lbiu stage wsm not witUnut dAnger to 
tint king's hununr. hut when Sadibhivur&ya aaw tlwt tJiu pAviLlon was btdng mi up* hu luat 
Ilf art and guTo all up for lost. NovortholiMS the IliiLdit^ charg)od rcpofttodly, und the dufuat uf 
tho Mualirmi appunrcHi Liiovilablu when, in the beat uf thuoonOict, one uf tbu oIifphjinMehArged 
SadAshiviifUvft and nk'w bis hur^ with ila tiiaka.^^* Tlio H4ya M*aa thua dismounted 
niul At that time Hfinil ^in And aomo of bia ihdii rodo up and wero abont tO kid Iiimn 
4mt then, l>aJpAt Hm, one of Sadi^liiviiruya'H tYUirr crind out, ^ Du noli kill him^ but cbitv 
him idivo before Dlvfiu BurTd^ fur Lu ia Siulirihivari^'fi.'' Thay thiirefore StTAitly buimcl the 

IM iJtbcT Aiithoflti^ n^rcm IhAt Iho wenga, nivder *Ail 'idlt BMb and giitb ternj 

bf'Awn rati fhm% i% vtam Hiuaiii < IJihI ihit ci&T« ESeme of Uii? fretn ihA 

fwiiig luH «biiiilfLn1 atiU nlott, »tumMl aad ralitiod rouiiEl hbu, Ititi nnUl^^ ■bvaji w«]J ABSir^i by 
rfliAinbT RAml Eh^n ftjid Uiif iiiwi Ekt^milncKl QtiAE^k ir^dA by tho Hsndu hrakftu by a t«rribl« 

diActwT^ from Huiwbi^i leuui^ whiob hiwl ttll Ikx'II loaihd to lbs iuuexIc with ccppirT eoin. Hnuiiu fn^Huwfd 
up bin nd^nklgo by it furicniA IT"- Tfl^ -.‘ill, 

XhiJia?c<iuai diffi-jvi fj^in thAf givwi by FiriBhtq tiL 7n, acccifdijig to tii'lah i^ctAAblvarA^ h 
did riul xomint« hurac but, whi'ii he lAw th* day j?diug him, bft hL* Urnin? niid bb litU?r 

thirt at Hufi&kii'B w^r rh-pluutti*, nmiteil IjhulflHi *Ali^ nv«ithfQtr tlv? littrr, mid il« beansiB tiMiving 
tLadJbihiwA>n h'Nf tho grtiimd, ttu- ilriv^ flguiii dirtwtod ibe t^mordo the jomibd 

litLor^ with o vSaw tojwcuriiig it pv jnrize. when eiiia of thft Hindu Klug'u Bn1hliiuri.u cumo foTirnAi oud mm<L 
" Thiam t^ilAtthivnriLyA. yjnd u Iioa^ fnr hliu oud Iw wUl mako you iAio el llio gruatott kurcb lu hb 
kingdom.'' Thi^ driver, wo Xmmmg wJio the csptLvo wju^ coiW ha rlephont to pkk kiui n|k umi curled 
him tuChHUbi ll^ml Biio, who ietit 1dm ou to @u»iii Nitlm Rli/ih, by wb w rjrdflrii hr ita* inotanitv 
bL^liDUEkd. Hi«hrut wAAmiaocloliifteri o if|iw cm tho elephant wlddi h*a bitingbl bini in, uni ihn 
jriodu (urmy, hfirrirMni ut ihs sfighl, broko And t^leb^io NuAm BhAh AfC^nAvwnlA huJ ibr. b«?Bd uuffed 

trith At raw and iwot to TtilAI KtJrar ni a wamtiig. Tim siatnnumt that MU Adil ShAJi wished to 

pnwwo ih& commau to N ft alaador. Thmo la oo other authority for it mitl Umi la no 

Hwm to behove tlwt MJi; whoto dnmitiioiiB umieiiNl with thoM of Vi>yaiii,fiar. wu» not u mnxiun* for 
the ilftfitru^lon of the Himlu kuigdom u Huejam cmdd bo+ 
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I'liicf oi belt atut duTiod liiin bf>f<int HuRun Xi^aiii Ah stjuiitu) *Ali 'Adil Shuh hdinl 

of lilt* captiin) of ij.i<)&j(bivAiAyR, ha hafittinud tu dio siKit with the deiiign nf nttweing tha 
accursed infidid, liut UUBiuii i^bfth, Iwing awan that 'AU '^Vdil Sh&h would jirhM for the 

reUsa*. ’rthkh it winjld bf foUy to griMlt. and that a mfiiaal to grant it wotitd * 3 iily 
load to atfifo botwean the oIUeH, and tu the rupture cf tbo tdliotloo, imuod ordem for the 
execuliun of iitutA«hivar 3 i. 3 'a Iiefon* 'All ‘Adil Shuh could arrive. Hie misebiOvoUB hood vr<v$ 
thm oewniil fmm tiis foul body anil wha eiut Itenralh tliu luxrla uf the king's horse, it '■riu 
llioa by the king’H oftlur phwod on a ei'e.^r and exhibiiMl to the Hindu army, and the 
Jlualims then charged the miTiiiy who scftltonsd and fWl in all directiciite>. Huaftin KifiAm 
!>hiUi piTrea«i tin.' logitiven and no many wim? put U) tbo sword that the plain was strewn 
with their ocTuraod IkhIiw- Acontdijig la the njoet modeiatf* nccoimia, the number ol the 
alnin waa nine tliotisand,*®* hut nnxinlii^ tu noiut wd-tiunts jt ninch exwedrd this number, 
and the remainiler ett-afiifl with muoh diHiciilty. and (k'^l in nil dJrcctioiw. hiding liko fuan. 
in holes ol the earth. The Victors I'Aptnrrd jenrh, umiiineiitR, furniture, eainela, tents, 
camp oiiuipugp, drums. Htandanle, niRidhorvnnte. meneerrantw, and artna and armour 
of all sort* in such quantltien that the wLoiis urniV mAs enriched. 

Husain Niir&m Shah prostrated hiniiself in gratitude to (Jod. and allowwl the army Ui 
relaiu nil the spoil except tho dephants, The ami'ra and ntxfra tendered their hiimbh* 
rangrututotiona on thia gluriotia vii*tOT3' ami all were niwarded with advaneement The 
ftfwratiiriea then oom[»<wwl lotlcia aiioowncing the victor)*, which were Mtiit to all jmrts of 
the world. 

Tliis glorious victory was gained on Friday, .furnddi-nf-dltir 2, a^.b, WTS (Jan. 4, hWlK 
and utui of the Iparned im-ttuftbe court oompoaed the difonogrAmj^UI tx Jj* j' 
that m to say iho date would bo found by subtracting uno Irofii the total of tho muooFicat 
■ndue of the fettoni campoeing tho Htmtenw. 

Wlieii 'Alt Adil fihWi and Ihrftbiiu Qulb Shah bcatmr aware of the death of SadAahi- 
varajw, who WM, in tnilh. their Biippnrt and stay, they bitterly repented of having entemd 
into the alliance with (fiwaia Shah, hut sinLC an atrovr onro tel loow cannot l)C 

recalled, their ropentanco availed thorn nothitig. 

After thin gioriotta victory, IJnaaiu Nijtilm and the two noble Sultaiua who nccoru' 
poniod him, halted for ton daytt on the butlltj&eld.l''^ eulliRting their booty and dispoauig 
of and alaying ftneli tti the inftdeUi iw fell into their hands (during this period), and than 
iiiarcbcd on to Viinyanogar and Rpunt four luonthe in that oovmliy, d#wtroying the templw 
and dwoUinp of the idoktetfl and utterly bjing waato all tho buildtnga of the eoiintry. 
The .thrw kingn then act out Oh thalr return Jouriioy to tboir own kingdotns. 

A.n. HHiTi. In the cmiiao of the return jonniBy, Ibrahlui Qull* fihAb. who i»-aa voxcil 
with for the share which he hod had iu tho eXL-cution of S<kdihfhiviUH3'n. hie 

diaaatiufHetioit with which ha» already boon mnntinned, tiaid to Mu^fA Rian in the counm uf 
conversation. 'Yon hreve ever espriweNj a desiru lo make a pilgrimage ti> Makkalt ami the other 

t^Sp Tliis il U Itimngoly CDtidk^ cfvinpvtHtion. nAjr* tbjil pcijfuliiir tiunaldf {iliu rfl iht* 

of tVi* tl&iA ihi 3 WK 0 <kr^ Umt il vm m Uuih itlkfliit Thin* cwwfckHni ihs dcMo iiT 

Vim Rhidua^ iher afUllfity fiw. snil tliA «£lKnit«»n doivy b/ Ihe MciHinmnunifin mv^iry mmuu^ t\m 

cUhdr kD-b|.Cltf^'a pi* iviyn ilk HOktUcf tlHrilig, iHa khIjfC |3imuJ.t|. WpH bit buliiUTir^. 

1i4 TliA wAitk of tbn dAAsn to bidiat4 Lint SftyyiiL ^ tLOi 

iO, Im Wl dw? u^rviliVj^in iMilf m wfotog hy two juup. Th» mimmiiad it^ihh ol the UrttAil givfr 

ihi- lamL «1£»HbftrKtmg quo froca which ^74, whmuHHi dptoirf thA bftttS* wu VllL 

Thi? T.^Q.Q^ ia thu *11111^11111^*111 ^ IaiI In Finiihta Uw |inn<iiit wim *t cifioc 

eonth^wU MMimMMM rLit«ru mliw from V 1 jHjuiARpr. 
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holy places, now that j'ou have attained your object here, you have an opportunity of 
d6|>arting. Mustafa lAan, who had long been apprehensive of evil from Ibrahim's hasty 
and violent disposition, gladly seized this opportunity to assemble his horses, elephants and 
everything in this category, and Joined the camp of Ilusaui Nizam Shah, in whoso service 
he remained until the day of his death. 

Husain Nizam Shah then pursued his leisurely way to his capital, eating, drinking, and 
m '.king merry by the way. On his approaching the capital, the Sayyids, saints, great men, 
and the general public, came forth to greet him and to pray for his long life and prosperity, 
etch man offering what he could. They were welcomed by the king and he then entered 
the fort of Abmadnagar. 

LXIX. — An account of the death of Husain NizIm Snin. 

When Abu-’l-Muzaffar Hu.sain Nizam Shah, after overthrowing the infidels, returned 
to his capital, he engaged himself in administering the affairs of his kingdom and also in 
gladdening his heart with the wine-cup and the society of lovely cup-bearers and fair 
d imsels. His glory and bodily powers being now at their zenith, began to decline, and the 
wine which he took to gladden his heart injured his health, and he died. 

After the king s death, the learned men at court buried him with great mourning, in the 
Biqh-i-Nizdm, the burial place of his forefathers, and his remains were afterw'ards removed 
to Karbala by his son, Murtaz& Nizam Shah I, and there buried near the tomb of Imam 
‘Abdullah al-Husain. 

This calamity wcurred on Wednesday, Ztl.Qa‘dah 7, a.h. 972 (June 6, 1565), the 
chronogram ^ i giving the date.'ss 

Husain Nizam Shah was a man of praiseworthy disposition and made a laudable 
enil. Islam re.sted under the shatlow of his justice; learned men were happy and content 
under his protection, and all his subjects were at ease and in peace. He left two sons like 
the two great lights of heaven, each of whom came to the throne in his turn, as will be 
related hereafter. May God prolong the reign of his present majesty, the Fdhib Qirdn 
the shadow of God, until the Resurrection. He left four daughters like the four elements 
all of whom were married, viz., (^and Bibi, Bibi Jamal, and Bibi Hiadijah (the name of 
the fourth, Aqa Bibi is not given).^®® 


LXX.— An account of the reion of Abu'l Ghizi Mcrta-a NizIm Shah I 
When the amfra and the chief officers of state had leisure from the mourning for and the 
funeral ceremonies of, Husain Nizfim Shah, they raised Murtar.a Nizam Shah, as his eldest 
son. to the throne, and swore allegiance to him as their king. His formal enthronement 
was postponed, by the advice of the astrologers, to an auspicious time, but the amira a i 
vazirs, in order to set the minds of the army at rest, raised the umbreUa and dfidbatr over b 
head and admitted the people to his presence in order that they might make the^ obeisance 


168 Mustafa mn entered the service of ‘Ali ’Adii Shah, not that of Husain Xi««m shat. «- 

murdered at Bankapilr, early in the reign of Ibrihim ‘ Adi! Shah II. at the i'nativati™ u ,7® 

188 Finahta gives this chronogram (ii. 253) which gives the date 972 hnf 
Husain Ni,am Shah's death. The T.M.Q.S. gives the date given 

100 H tsaiu Niz&m Sh&h I left four sons and four daiiiFhter» Utr . 

he had Murtaza, who succeeded him. and Bmhan, afterwards Burhan Xizam Sh^I 
to‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I. and Bibi liadijah, married'to Jamal-ud-din Hiwain Inid kvS. 
eons. Shah Qasim and Shah Mansur, and two daughte-^. Aqa Bibi. m«;ried to Mir ‘‘Abd^^hhl^** 
Sayyid ‘Ablul ‘Afim, and Bibi Jamal, married to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. * * WahhAb, son of 
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^TiirtA^ft Shfth in hh j’^outh nvoldiHl nil Irufsini*^ of Afato ond giivo 

lilmiifrlf Tip wholly %o &eu^uA} 50 that Ebi’^ buanii^ti of nn* *tato Ml tip&o tliu 

i<hiiiiblt*rw of Ws mother l^anzMiih lloiuayuii, wJici hum tlic uiothfir bothof\\liiti?iria NtjiHin 
filiAh jinii of liiA prA^ont uifije*ty, liarliwa Xiaijo ^hiili if^ih Qif4n, oncl tlie nobf^i lijiil 
f>fRciin 4 lit Mtrtto hi?r io dil tbiT^ Eboiigb mIio had iimnaicuii nU 

nfr^UTs, H hutbor «f Hdr or of pftW, with Hri&doLU iitid pnulfmrtf. 

* 4 ,T fiyrat eoaHnUfkl Iiud L-ontinofrd Q^j^im Bpg JJaljim Itl thu oiUeo uf I'oXrif onti 
HbicJj iiiiil Iidii in t.hfi noign of th 4 > liiU^ kiii^. wiiti Junl l*?ft ^rmulAnii Tnaytitnlluli in tlit; 
terrltofi^ uf \'ijii\Tiiirtgar with ftji army in otdt-^ tlmi hfi might captiir^r the foftr^-rss^ of 
Kkiiebur huJ Muilj^^ hm nfterwatU^ when MuliiIuhe'i return ofI front 

t^u^Lijj Bug, who wad j^roHing fuebk* with jigiip reffignetJ hiJ^ ofhoo and went Itttu rotlrt-nH-iil 
in bin hiiiiHo^ while 'InAyatuiluJi wus 11 ji]K>i[itefi ralU oncl josh'd in U\^ pl^lc<^ 

TLkuii Furhikl Khan tiu: AffiLim, wlm hnil fiirn^erly heeji ono i>f Qaffint Jk-p's? ^lUvc^. aud^ 
hiiVing Imwti |>Airg}iij&ed by tliu king, bifl fieeoino A anil an lilTiiOt in I ho iirinji% ntnJ 

h:id tbiin, owing to 1 * >i^uar7oJ betwchttn hlniiielf and CliatA hJitku the runuih, buironie apjmj* 
ficiLiiiire, and had ded with ifouiw other r^:rr^ to ttiijatti, took Qiuitin Eeg, who hail fieon xent 
In uUyy tha feains of Fnjrkiid and hij< r0iTTpflrif(ni&. to tiujamt. QfiMini Beg diiHt At the pjrt 
of Armt. After a while Fjirkaci Iieiring rocei wJ a finfe conduct«rf Liimofl to Abmarlmgar 
and re-entered the royal Horvieo^ and ^lauXiuiri ^[iiLiyatidlah, after holding thr gfisit 
oOioe^ of and for ^oine time, rtiiignefl Ihi ui, and ri turneil to U^t ..f 

Lfdiugarh. Thin Sayyill Shah Rafr+iid-dftt IJu^iii, cIiIishL von of ihc Late Hhiih thhir, wnn 
appointed rntif uiiil pftthmi, hut waa iwnu diamja^t, ojnl wciii t^ueceedod b^v TAJSijm and 
^Aln-td-Muik. brolhcra of lOifm/Hh HumAyiln, who jointly iidd the oBieea of rnHf and 
HUtI ii^iir|ict! thuir ai^tor'a [wwpr nnd pnaltion in the atnU->. 

Seven iiifinthK afu^r the Hoftth of Hu^in Xi^^am Sliidj, 011 Sundiiy, fiajfih 5 , bT 4 
20 . loOO), whieii wm the date selected by the aatmlogorM, ^furu^a iva& furtuaii v nnif 
rerpTiiouiouRly ontlironed ond eroTfnocI, iinil tJiu niFtlrt and gn^t i.f hUie minted 

him and iM^attored Urgr^. 

T-XXI.—As ACcocsT QV ^ALi 'AntL Sain^M iistPEumos ao^isst AamnsAiiAn 

ASn OP 17^ KlttftTl.T?*. 


When All ‘Add Shah heard ul iLc dcuLh of | [umin NtisAm ShAh and of 3Iurtanu Xi|&ain 
SbAli*B negleot of pubHe buirine^ and devution to MonHual doljgbtfi, he tha opportu¬ 

nity of Tlohiting hii troftty and of disregarding hja eoimef^tion by inamoga with Mtiriaui 
Xiz^m Sh&h and> at tbo m^itlgalloji u! Kiiihvnr who nua then of tho kingdom 

of BljApOr, invndcd the kingdom of AbJuadnugHr with m nrmy of horfau and fooi.t^^i 

W hen TU5WW of the itruptilijju was bmught by apiH to Khiiuah Huumyun, she oonsiderod 
llnit Jl wuidd ha ids* to enter LnUj troatiuK with the ueighbonringrulurs. and thun form a con- 
kdii^y tCHj strong for *i\dil Shah. Stia therefore bcuI an envny tn I'lifAl Khilti, whn 
WSM limn d€ /hefo nsler of otiii had impdmjned the ImM Sh41u family^ the pfl^pHng 

i*i TJi* Lroaiy wg* thai mitut tlu? Iminu of TAlik4>ii&» Ipiii Hi^yyi4 'AJl girfti mn 

taLK> LikA nf ilm rLmdiiat q[ \\ll Adit ShAtk, whn nnl tJu* AJti-r ihc bultki of 

T,HlkylA h* ti»t hui (irraindw TiminAla, Aiia crf Ua.dl^U\vn.riWm. him hv njicr ai 

Anai^noiti, mal «u]ipip[t«d hi in Ai^flmir liU uiii V4-iitiw4P4rh wlio ta Kid^rynaji. \V\wn Ah hiil 

aa Iiniiy to AniH^mOi to wnpf^ Tinliimia, Vmkliil^lri rsiihmWI Uyt TieTp lo AhintldruMar -lid ^nriruJi 
HuTuS^n mnd hvT invnM *AJrii ilfUiiiikioiig riiin ^imnd to ^ All tifuiiiTied i 

n an Ar^o„cH und i*,w intlMliiiVB flomlmt* ib<3 nroy cf Akminhmu^ir mir^ Th&e dvmtu 

H r Firiititn Myh oothhig uf TOitt BhAn *r Jl^riUi Jai 
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of liis benefactors, and was considering the advisability of entering the service of Ahmad- 
nagar, to propose an offensive and defensive alliance and to appoint a place where he might 
meet the forces of Ahmadnagar for the purpose of acting in concert with them. At the same 
time the army of Ahmadnagar marched towards the frontier of Berarfor the purpose of con¬ 
cluding a treaty of friendship. Tufal Khan at first turned a deaf car to the proposals of the 
envoy, but when ho heard of the approach of Khunzah Humayun with the army of Al.imad- 
nagar he set forth with a large army to join Murtaza Nizam Shah and marched with him 
towards Telingana, while an envoy was sent in advance to Ibrahim Qntb Shah to invito 
him to join the confederacy. Ibrahim Qutb Shah responded at once, joined the army 
of Ahmadnagar with his army, and renewed his treaty with Ahmadnagar. The three 
allied armies then marched against ‘Ali ‘Adil Shfih. 

When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah heard that Tufal Khan and Ibr^im Qutb Shah had joined Mur- 
taza Nizam Sh4h, he abandoned all idea of sustaining a conflict and of acquiring military 
fame, and began a retreat. The allied armies then invaded Bijapfir and plundered the 
countrj’, destroying or carrying off the crops and devastating habitations. 

‘All ‘Add Shah retreated £rom place to place in order to escape the invaders, and was 
|)erpetually on the march. When the alliea reached Bijapur, several of the am>rs of Ahmad- 
nagar, such as ‘Inajatullah, who was then vaktl and pishvd, Farhad Bian, Ghalib Rjan, K4mil 
Ehan, Miyan Monjhu, and Ranghar Khan, carried fire and sword even to the glacis of the fort, 
slaying many of the Bijapuri army. The garrison which ‘Ah* ‘Adil Shah had left to defend 
the town and fortress defended the place to the Injst of their ability, and there was great 
slaughter on both sides. 

men the king (or Hiiinzah Humayun) realized that ‘Ah' ‘.Idfi Shah would not meet 
the allies in the field, and Ah Adil Shah had, in fact, by means of agents in the allied armies, 
sued for peace, and had expressed his reiientance for what he had done, ^imzah Humayfin 
consented to the conclusion of peaces and after the terms had been arranged, the army 
returned to Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Tufal Wian departing for their own 
territories in the course of the homeward march. 

LXXn.—A n account of the alluncf, of ‘ALi‘.AmL ShIh with MuetazI Nizisi SniH 

AGAINST TcFaL KhIN, AND THE TERSHNATION OF THE ALLIANCE IN STRIFE 

AND ENMITY. 

After the return of the army to Alimadnagar, it occurred to ‘Ah' ‘.\dil Shah that it would 
lie well to make an insincere peace with -Murtaza Nizam Shah and to utilize him for wreaking 
his vengeance on Tufal Hian.*®* He therefore sent an envoy to Ahmadnagar to express his 
desire for mutual friendship and for meeting JIurtaza Nizam Sh4h in order that the old trea¬ 
ties between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur might be renewed and that the two kingdoms might 
make common cause against their common enemies. The amirs and officers of Ahmadnagar, 
who regarded peace with Bijapur as the best poUcy at That time,.ensured a favourable recep¬ 
tion for the envoy and sent him away with all his requests granted. The two kings then set 
out to meet one another and met at the fortress of Ausa. Here the two kings renewed and 
revived the treaties of peace and friendship which had aforetime existed between the king¬ 
doms of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and agreed to make war upon Tuffil lOjan of Berar, who 
had rebelled against his master and had possessed himself of the kingdom of Berar, and to set 
the Tmad Shahi family free from his domination. Farhad Hian, with a corps from the army 

l»a Here again Sayyid ‘Ali a account ig most misleading. He makes it appear that ‘-Vli • Ajii 
Shiih widied to take vengeance on Tufal HUin for having joined Murtaja Niikm Shah against him 
whereas it tos Riwzah Humayun who proposed the e.vpedition, the object of which was to punish Tufal 
aan for having faded, from enmity to Alimadnagar, to join the Mul ammadan alliance that had crushed 
Vijsyanagar. The expedition was undertaken in a.u. !>74 (a.o. l300-«7)—F. ii. 78. 







iTi:^ \sm\s AxnQUARV 


|JiT7C%^ 111::; I 


IllH 


£^f Abnwfmi^r 3\nd PitAvjur Khfm with il C4ir|ir from Ihi' army of wum np.i\l fnrwanl 

tiiio Bvmt oji ELti odviiueed utid tc»ok M ftMiiio of tbo dbtrjctii ojuL vilUm^ nf 

tliat country' AfU^r innTiy f^ontlrcLri with TylAl Mmn M (jDopd^ whlLa ilw nrmif^ of Abnuulmystir ^ 

anrl RijipiEr mtiW 51 itrta;>i Sftftli tmci “M Adil SbTili, ftiUdn-«i tlmn^ 

Wbrti Julian Ihhthiiu jifiTin' ihiiL ihir arifiy iif AbmiudruigAr (imfi tin* arnty nf HljA- 

pi^r) Jib ti^rritonca, ht^ r^pdlxcil lIuLt hi^ OOiild tiot nm:i ihi;uii Lu fLi; ik^Ul And. witfi 

tlicr rcmmnt of hiu own fnllmimt. tr^^k nJugt^ in fnrt nf (5Aiirll, which wm one nf 

T.hfl stnjn^pjyt lo^L^^e3ri^^ hi Bcmt. of AbniQ^LniijC^ aATTOiuiElufl the fortrfw * 

talil sicirc' to it^ hut 'Ali ^Adil Shiih, ignoring hitt imitv with Mnrta?^ Ntai^in ShAh^imtl bA^ltiitLE 
liiif pnrt with lihii^ t1ii'ft>li>' iLingmcuiji i^iLleml into iiocrcrt with TiifiU J^n, 

froiU whom rKeivtjd IW.tKMJi Ajiwj nml nil nlfsplijintj^ aw thii priiM of -v hroooii with Murtiioi 
XbAm ShiJi^ 

ah 'Arijl Shall, halving be^ tiuiw hnhwt. fifTJ|^)oJ-i'*l Uial tho wnpprmBion of TulTd Siiiii 
uhnulfl |iuHtfiuiiin1, Aiid ihiit the whoiihl flral iiCliick Ihirldiiiit Qutb SMti nui] nliouhE 

nfrerward^ fJeTot<» thtrr attention to TnfaJ kkVn, Thnomfr^t nf A^nuuiryigiir wrfo nnt awnre 
of ^Ali 'Atiil %^iikh'H duplicitji aod, iisf Elis propcml uppcaretl to them ici lie Hound jK>]iry, thny 
flhandoG^^I tbo of GftwH md, with "AH Add Shfch, rotrioiitott oito mawh; ajid of tlj - 
Om{r» of Aijmaijniigaf, Ikhfib |^un. ^Aiei£.-iiL-MuIl4. und 'Aiii-ul-Mu 1 k wem appomir^l to oofo- 
liiaad the troope to tw diapatcbotl Jigain-^t the kingdom of thrAEiini Qnth Sbjfih, It no hripiK^iind^ 
h(mevr.r, that noiiu'^u! thii Burgb and other uJlk'CJ^ onUe army of BljUpiir atUirkitl I;he twig- 
gngo td iho t^rmy nf AhtnAdnnpr, and hgHting imMiiod ln'toewn ihtim and thii troojitt of Miiu^ar 
Khiui, uiita of Lho etiiid tirntrin of A^i imulnagur who w-aii on biggagu gimnl that clay, Mnnwiir 

waw ftbiin in the fight nnd Uien* waa much ibttighter on txjlli widea, Wtinn fOiunxfih 
Huiuayufi feurnt of the iiggre^ftiofi of the BljApiiris nnd nf i^n'a donth, Eut wmlh ^ 

knew no tHiunfN and ahe liutuniijmrd to itltook tUc rncni>' w tin had appountitt ui thn garb of 44 

friend. Miyiln mid otiior ofiicftra of Alimndnagtireof tbomBolm to Alky tho stidct 

ivhioh coulii not Emt neHult m the watiiing of Lhu kmgdoiu of Afimadnagar^ ami it nt Losi. 

^ttlud Lfukt 'All *Adit HliAJi tihould flwt anri itiimh fnr hk own country and that thn 

royal arniy ihotiW then rwtum tci Aijniiuljuignr. Thnti ulrifo betari^a the armies was oUAyHi^ 
thefuithm' oul)Kiuringof tbo blood of Mu^tin^ wu^ provetiledt oiid the two orminB iotiirni'«L 
pnrh to itfl nvn conntTTA® * 

After tbusi; uccurrencoai thr trwtlea of fMrAeu and uiUotioei between 3 furta?:u NiEum bliikb 
ami TufAl RfeAn we-m rcnoiyiHf and 1x1011x1111x1, and tins two nikra marctiod ogoinst *AU ^AilW 
SMb; but bo, venturing toenccurntDr Ihetuoarmlow, retreated before thfun, and thourtny 
of AhmiuEnagar Agaiii marchexl iu Bijupar. One day, as MutilAnA 'InfiyalulbJi^ wbfi wjvs now 
itiAfl and FathM KAmil iih^p U||ulib jy^an an<l other n^rfmK of the army wittp 

going about i\m fortnviff of BijApib ta viww it^ tint gnrnwnn left by *AII 'Arts I fiholi to defend 
the fortress suddenly attacked thofUi and a de^spemto battle rmiued, in which very iimny of 
ibe army of Ahmodnagar weru alai n. fluiny elephtints w'pro oaptiired and tho armv of Ah mad ~ 
nagar w hs df^fnatprl and c^spersoil. WTicii I ho re^miaDt of tho dofeat^^J rirniy ntarln d 
its iunipi khfiii^ah Ifum&yki relreMtiHt to AhiOadnagar-'^* 

( 7'6 Im ) 

mi 1i''idR.htAiitrtliirig aIkiuI PTiy hopUljt^TTv Wlwr^n rh« mxiilm inl Anil At*uiMfl. 

D,[igiir, |}iL]Ogh miuit Uavts En-rn ■tmmccL 'l\ifa4 Eb^i wm Hh? tniy Aljnidniignr radiiT th^n 

pf Briiil|i^,iuul Firuilila admitfl ihat lio tmlied *AU *A0U Sh£la. wUh In jrgp |itvmu U lr> nmkm Ijut ad da 

t tim. ih* ITO oripJeii fptxreil firun t^gt ih^r Hlul pipjwJiniitly wiili 1 mjky 0|w?ri mptuTP. Thi* npprvLaril 

ci tb« lalay laaiofi, wfaea compaipLiitg on ili» Iwiivy tlack tail cif ihi^ Jlnii4iB ^aa lUtn^it im|]ot«iblc!, 

rAUnlljr Tv^nxdad. • aniHkdaikt c^kuug ftir tb? CMeatfoa of bovtllitiM,— F. jL 7S, 2 M, * I 

IM ilncq pot mtintioii tliti expGUiiitrn to IfijhpQr, but trnym iluit so A.11, (*.0. 

Ua^aniiyul KJoIivu pt BljilpOr captoml •qpm' tbo frnptKrr diktrlHv wid rpjiitui Hrj M t|s« Ahmud. 

iMKdnnv—r. ii TS. iH, ll i, pulreBU-ly iti.jiWwIhk. ttut Tufil fiiAn ilKwia hftvr nfl)«d lliiii«ujl 
willt AbniAaaAf^r Bt|ap^. ' ~ ^ 
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ABMTXLSTElATlVfi SYSTEM OF SHU^AJI, 
8 t SCHB^RA^TATH sen*, U.a. . 

iCominvud from pnga 1 /F 7 .) 


CltiVFTER in. 


RevB^^uIi: aud FjraSC£, 

KAtiadfr wa* not the onl^- Miulu to puint out IbAt ” Liko Lliu Crat Knpoli.'toii, Sliivuji 
in ilia limo msii Enuit, 4>r]u«niMr, aud a buUdur of oml iiutitutIo]iM'''T 
Soott writing in tho fifAt doeadi: ol tlui l&th coatur^r obavrv'Eiii 

" WIdIa Sovajofl cnnirrl OD hifi proilutury warfarfl Ills wns ui»L iii- 
attoutivo tu tbo growing mlonat u£ thu statv. TboJondaLQ Ibc Eoiikan were necuiLKl tmil 
dufendi'd."^* TliiiL wcis nut ull. Tlic landu irarn BMiuxd andduEiindcd ond nuitable mbiuiure» 
wore mlien for tha nxlriudoii of oultivatJon wnd impreTomoaL of ogrirultiito. Jervis tclj-i 
ti« that according to I he popular traditiona. ShlvAji’s aiibjoeta enjovvd pJoaty thniudi 
not poaec. “In tho mirlat of nil this confiiaioD, warforo, nud gonoral dLBlojalt3\ the state 
of tbo rerenno and population ia nnid ta haTopFpspeted."*'' The niajion lit not bonltu find 
out, Shltrnji'n introdnend nflnxibln system, that long JUirvived bis dynasty's uvcriibrow, 
nod as Mr. Fringio Eennedy sAys^^* Tho peasonL knew what he had to pay and bo Himtne 
to bavobeCQ ablo to pay tMs without any great oppriesslon,’''’^ 

It ia certainly Tory creditable of the great Maratha soldier that biiieat 3 |nctB should enjoy 
Stiivaji odepted plful)' widin tign country was harried and plundered by thenithle^- 

MalJk Am W# Si S' Uughul snldlcry, and should multiply though * retoOradoBa war wcw 

scattering death on all Side*. But all that ShiTaji bud to do wa* to 
follow in tho faotatB[]s of another great man. It is true that ShlTOjl cansot vlaimorigi¬ 
nality.® ‘ But originality ia nut an ifidispcnsable factor In stutcBmanshIp, All that Is 
vxpooted from a ststesman [y ihot bo ohnnld discorn the needs of his liam and adopt aiutabio 
measures to meet them. Whothw those meosnees are his own (or not) does not matter, 
Sir Robert Feel simply acceptad the ideas of his poiltical opponcnte when he abdished the 
Com Laws, but that does not in the least affwt his reputation os a statremnu. Akbar, ono 
of ihu greatest of Indian fidcre, frequently revived the long forgotten nicaeiirvs of somo 
of bis I«s known prcdeccsHorB. and with what effect is known t-o u* all. Sluvaji also bad 
the keen disocmjnent of a statesman and ho could ajjpretinle tho good points, as bo was 
fully awwo of the defects, of tho existing gOTcrnment. Hr found that Malik Ambar's 
revennn Sj-sleuu with, a few alight modifications, would suit hfs country best, and bo 
rerixetl the system without any bssitation.®® 


What Todar Mnl did for tbo north, Malik Amltnr did for the south. Thn great 
foreigner who bad soiwed his adopted country so well bad to work 
almost under the aamo dreumstoncos os ShiTaji, While dofundicg 
bis muHter’a tottering kingdom against the Mugbnl oosilaughts, 
the great Abyasynlan had to reorganise its oxbaueted resources. Hu worked with ati 
open mind anil ail opted the revenue system of bis one mire. On the eve of its fall tho 


Malik Amhsr'a 

l^yHivin. 


St RoBodo's R.if, P., p. 113. n Seetl Wariafi * if uf. lAs JlfoSmtla#, pp. eo.or, 

»i JervtBi pi S3. <e Kenaody’t ffi«iury ^th» QitH Moftiuh, p, 12 s. 

el fltaJvajl taadSi no wewt of il, tfi<e RejvMie Fob XViU, p. M. 

«l Ifomboy Goze^tHf^ PdepA Pf^Tumti. 
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Nisamnhahi Idagdoui law a wt erf ficeUimt but tfaen vu no one alter 

Ambar to work them out. Like Todur M.rf be divided the urublo laud, bto four Mnarute 
^iMSOi, according to fcrtiJity, naoortalfled their pr<Hlilt*. rnoghlj. it i. true uud 
filed tho aeaoesiDeDt, once for aJl. He, however, did not w*at the peueante to pay m Idnd 
While a Eiwl pormuneot au»»>mant waa made, a oommuiaiion or mooey price was 
^0 fired hr ever. Malik Ambar «n iherefom be JneUy called the amwaJlie of 
Sauthem India. After fixing « money rent. Malik turned hie uitantion to the coUoctina 
sgen^. With one etroka of hts pen ha did away viOi tho totormcdlate revanuo a-oiucy 
which had been gruduelly aftsmniiig the oharaciar of u farming ayuem. He then ^de 
tfao Pijile and other rovcniu. offioore heroditary, hut at tho eame ttmo made them 
cwponriblo for (he full rfuiutalmn of the Govemmoat dm*.* Such 1« ehort nan tLillk 
Ambar e rovenne ejrtem. and m, «mo of Shahaji^e Jagin had proriouJy furiiiod part of 
tho Wisanwhshi dominioBB, the people thom wore not rrafammar with it. Kor waa 
tlmw any laekofoJncialewho had seen it in Itg actual working. Dr.dAlf Kouddor 
when ho rooloimcd tho waste tande of his miwtor'a J^,r, dij nothhiG hut rativo the 
wEs^rflgTalatioiu of tho gtmi Ab/miiiima,** * ® 

Hot SU..ji ™ » UM imiUtor. Ue U „j ud.^,, , ,o„. 

lid «, l,iw y A™b»r-. .y.l™. 1, «rt.m l«l«, it, wuii 

If imitate. tlicroforo accepting lu prinriptcB, Siilvajj did not eontmt himaelf 

loanitedotallB. Malik Ambar had not carofnllyaurveyed the land* 

and tho mirvoy work waa frwnght with many difficolti, mOTo nr lote gerinue. There^m^ 
different Btandorda and nnlte of mciimroTnottt. and Shitra}i had firat to find out a atanJard 
nnrt heforo Lcconid nrdcra eyatematlc eurroy,** Then again, acenrate meoBOfcniBnl 

dlff “ «^P*> ^9 liuhlo te Blight vpriatiorui In 

different BoaEomi^ So the measorJng topo had to ba rojeeted. Homo .Miihammiidan tulom 

Imd aubjftitatedtbe "tonab’' or meoBUring rltain for tfw rope. ButSiurajJ roiilaccrUt bva 

Tim length aftbo rogolat^on rod wa, fixed in la«,«a aleo. Twenty rode'aqLn 

th fLo .r J"" ThnunitofmoteuLentbetL 

thnu fixed. hhJvop ordered U aarroy sotircment. and the work of tuivovine K n 

SvaiL’!™?h1v.'^ ™ 

II r., t,, «rfcly ,1^, ,1, ^ 

— -- «°toreete wore directly involved. A copy of thh. old oircuJur 

wiuod^,^ ■' • 
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letter has come down to ns, and has been deciphered and pnblished by Mr. V. K. 
Rajwade. Ab this is the oiJy docamentary evidence of the manner in which the Bighioni 
survey of Konkan was conducted by Ann'iji, I think it will not be out of place to quote 
the document here in full. 

A kaulnsma from Rijshrl Ann'ijl Datto to the Dcshmukh, and Deshkulkami and 
Mokdam, Patil and Rayas of Tarf Rohidkhore In the Subha of Maval, dated Surusan Tisa 
Sabain Alaf (1678). You came to the presence at camp Lakhevadi and (represented) that 
in the Vatani districts of His Majesty, the Rayats should be encouraged by the 
confirmation of their Kaul and fixing the rent of the lands. Having confidence 
* * * and taking into consideration the remissions made we grant to the follow¬ 

ing terms for the land. From the year San Saman (it is the practice to realise) half 
the produce, from the last year the lands were remeasured according to the Bighioni 
system and the rent was revised and it was settled that of the lands * * * » 

inspection (Pahani) of what places had one year been made, and the revision completed, 
and a plot originally a first class land had (now) deteriorated, then * • * 0 ^.^ ^ 
settlement was not made after an understanding with the Rayats. Therefore you 
petitioned that a settlement should be made (about the rent). Thereupon the following 
agreement is made that in the present year ♦ * * ♦ ^^s almost over, and 

the last one month only remained • • * The agreement about the rent of San 
Sabsina * * * * the (produce) should be estimated, such was tho agreement made. 
If some Brahman or Praabhu Karkuns are appointed this work, then what will those 
lethargatic people do ? Into how many blocks are village lands divided, what are tho crops 
grown in the village, what rent should be realised, what (do those) poor men (know about 
that) * * ♦ Therefore, as you are tho responsible ofiScers of your district (this work 

has been) • * * throwm upon you. Therefore you should from to-day * * • perform 

tho survey work of your district. For this work, the Deshmukh and the Deshkulkami and the 
Mokdam and officers ♦ * * • accompanied by a few Rayats, should with one accord go from 
village to village and ascertain that tho produce of such a village is so much, the land (in 
itl ♦ • • is so much of the (arable) land the first, second and third class (plots) ♦ ♦ • 

80 many. After carefully ascertaining (these things) and making an estimate of the crop 
grown, you should after a proper enquiry find out what may be the probable produce if 
(more) labour is applied, and put that amount (under) that class of lands. * ♦ * 

should make your estimate after examining (proper) evidence, in the following manner that 
at a certain place Malik Ambar’s (estimated) produce was so much, and that the autumn 
or the first harvest of the first, second, third and the fourth olass lands is so much, and tho 
second or the vernal crop is so much. After determining the (produce of) the two harvests 
you should state that in so many Bighas is such and such crop (cultivated). After making' 
those entries (under the heading) of each particular village, if there are a few peasants ♦ * * 
then according to the above order, you should make an estimate of produce of the whole Tape 
whether inland revenue or village dues and to do this work, time of a year from to-day, has 
been given to you. You must in the meantime, inspect the whole Tape, village by viUage, 
field to field and carefully ascertain their yield and write to me. I ahull (thereafter come 
and inspect three villages of three different) sorts in y<5ur Tape one ♦ • hilly, one marshy 
and one with black soil * ♦ ♦ and the villages near their boundary having been ins¬ 
pected according to the practice of tho Karkuns. * • * having corrected (and) (com¬ 
paring that I) • * * your total and what may be the produce of one village * * • 

and making it ready according to that * * * if the total under each item becomes 
IJ, IJ or double as much then in that way • * * IJ, IJ and double ♦ * ♦ havinir 
been proved correct and you are to (realise accordingly) * • • • should do "( 

• * • • do so then * ♦ * it will be aU right if it taUies * * * settlement 
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h. *h * * fbe made * * * agree * • (agreement) to thie effect 
has been made • we are agreeable * * the culUvation of the District * • Give 
fioch an assurance ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ from Huzur.c^ 

It 18 a pity that time has not left this document intact, and the rotten and tom borders 

AnnAji-. personal f indistinct letters, have made it impossible 

supervision. *or Mr. Eajwade to decipher all the words. Many gaps have yet 

. , . . “P mainly by conjecture. But it appears from what has 

been read, that the estimate of these village officers was not accepted without a proper 
Mm^tion. Anna] I Datto himself revised their work. In everj’ district, he visited at le^t 
one ^ge of each description, estimated its yield and then compared his own figure «ith 
the fi^e submitted by the village worthies. It was the interest of these villagers not to 
overestimate the possible revenue, consequently the king alone was the only losing party if 
any error m these eaUmates, remained undetected. ^ » H y 

It 18 to be noted that this circular letter was issued in 1678. only two years before Shivaji’s 
This settlement It is therefore clear that this survey settlement could not 

r^e Ute in Shivaji's have been finished in his life time and hsd in all probabUity com- 
menced late in his reign. Before discussing the principles of the 
S taxes, ces^ and extra 


We have, however, no ready made list of these taxes and cesses like the one enumerating 
Taxes enumerated. ‘^0 Peshwa period that Elphinstono gives 

. ®8'“> however, frame a fairly complete list, for the Pre-peshwa 

^nod also, from the Sanad or grant deeds published in Mr. V. K. Rajwade’s 
Marathyancha Itihaaanchi Sadhanen. Mawji and Parasnis’s Sanads and Letters and the 
transactions of the Bharat liihas Sanehodhak Man^l. No less than fifty taxes and 
abuab, and cesses have been mentioned in these papers. They were_ 

1. Beth Begari—(Forced labour). 

2. Farmaysi—A tax first levied by the Moghul officers. It was generally levied 

for purchasing local products ordered by the Emperor. 

3. Belekati—perhaps an abwab levied on the stone workers. 

4. Payposi—cannot be positively identified—probably a tax paid in kind by the 

shoe makers. The shoe makers claimed the special right of paying their 
dues in kind.®® 

5. Mejbiini—literally diunor tax. 

6. Mohimpati—Expedition cess—a similar tax is mentioned by KautUya. 

7. Kharchpati. 

8. Telpati—Oil cess—perhaps levied for Ulumination on festive occasions. 

9. Tup—A tax in kind levied perhaps from manufacturers of ghee. 

10. Faski—A toll levied on green v^etable sellers. 

11 . SSdilvar. 


12 . 

13 . 


14 . 

16 . 

16 . 

17 . 


Tutpati. 

Id Subrati—JervTs thinks this was a tax in kind paid by oilmen for 
on • the occasion of Id. 

Ranbheri. 

Ut—A cess levied on transport camels. 

Ambe—A tax levied on the produce of mango trees. 

Karnjati. 


illumination 


•7 V. K. R.jw.de s Vol, XV, pp. 368-370. 


« Ibid., VoL XX. p. 12. 
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18. Hejib—literally means an envoy. It is however not clear whether this extra 

cess was levied for entertaining foreign envoys or for meeting the expense 
of sending an embass^’^ to a foreign court. 

19. Pathev^—^Is it Patwari—tax levied for village officers ? 

20. Ashvajakati—Tax on transport horses ? or Buty on sale of horse ? 

21. Setsara—Tax on arable land. 

22 . Barhad Taka—? , 

23. Sel Bail— A duty on transport cattle. 

24. Jangami>ati—A jangam is a Lingayet. It is a tax levied on the jangams. 

25. Peskasi—same as the peahkash of the Moghul period. 

20. Pati Sike Humaj^m —Stke is a seal. This tax must be analogous to Bat chha- 
pai of the Peshwa period. 

27. Kar-i-Huma\mni—Tax levied for celebrating the royal birth day. 

28. Thanebhef. 

29. Dasrapaji. 

30 . Huzur Bhe{. 

31. Helpati. 

32. Aliisthau. 

33. Virahisthan. 

34. Mohtarfa—A tax on shop-keepers. Many cesses, however, fall under this general 

heading. 

35. ThaljakMi—Customs Duties levied on things while intransit across country. 

30. Palbhara—may be a tax on green vegetables. 

37. Ulphapati—a religious cess. 

38. Bakrid. 

39 . Sardeshmukhpati—same as Sardeshmukhi. 

40. Mushahirii—same as Rasad of the Moghul rulers. 

41. Ganvkhandi. 

42. Dini—A tax on grain. 

43 Pasodi—A piece of blanket exacted from every Dhangar who manufactured it.. 

44. Teji Bhe|i. 

45 . Jhadjhudoda—A cess in kind levied on the fruits of village trees. Generally 

collect^ at the rate of one per hundred mangoes or tamarinds. 

46. Bargujar. 

47 . Inampafi—an occasional tax imposed in times of exigency on Inamdars. 

48. Akhduldivani. 

49 . Kar Imarati—^A tax to meet building expenses. 

Vihir huda— an extra tax on lands w atered from weels. 

Mention is made of another abwab Sinh'rsanpati or coronation tax levied at the time of 
Shivaji’s coronation.®® Most of these taxes do not appear on Elphinstone’s list and had 
been abolished by Shivaji. 

Annnji Datto at first fixed the rent at 33 p.c. of the gross produce.^® But Shivaji after¬ 
wards demanded a consolidated rent of 40 p.c. when all the taxes 
and extra cesses had been abolished. Neither Tagai nor the 1st aba 
principle were imknown in his time. The latter system can be traced even to the 
days of Kulluka Bhajta^i and the former was very common under the Moghul 
government. “ Cattle should be given to the new Rayats that may come. Grain ami 
money for (buying) seeds should be given. Grain and money should be given for their 


W Bajwade, Vol, XVI. p. 12. 


70 Jervis, p. 94. 


71 /6k/., p. 23. 
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tnnjulcjwtioc, aud ihir uuiu ijtftulri bt renliwd in Iwfi nr four yrtta iVL'onrtbiig ti- the ifiiwrw 
uf (Ihe debtdr)'Ti. In this VJ»y, siyw ^btiasM, Hew fltttleis were eHenutaged m eotnc &apl 
ffettie in WMraji’fi doininfeiiii. We Imre seen how ensv teniut were oHerett by th« tVehwes 
jnTilin^ itinemnta, npeoinlly fw eiieonragl,^ new ijulnstriw *uhI for /wmtlmg n new mnrl:er 
town. Itent free hutd wfts grwjitfd for chc hitter pnrpojte hv Miirajfft miQii>tcT Mem Finale 
It is nl«i uertfliii lh«t ihoujrh extra h«l hicu abolished the curfoniB riv.tice wi-te 

No on* eenU trftwl wHIiont n lass^iort from n eompcfoqt nntheriiv. nnil Pn-et luentiorm 

^ 4^ujgl<jius officer i\l Kaimii.^^ 

We kmiw% from many puiilished tfocumente, how luuch ihe peasant hwl to \my for meh 

The aeioal rent. the Pi^shwa ]}eri«J. Xo Huch iloeuiuorit 

«ijvaji 0 tinK‘ liHH, bnwovor, eorao dow n to tin. ftlajnr -ferris hsa 
n.-oted exaot hgnr«. in liis hook on KenW, tnit from w-hat aoume* we do not 
know It w-dJ not^, however, l?e impropr to quotii them Eput,*i here, aitd tlm mader may 

of 1 heir prince fmm one or two from meh Mnlial of the nicliitctirh. 

itejpoorM, riygwrh. fMiiwanidnjoa. Unjimvel RaUwpri. oiaJ Veei>Tlroo« .UipitrioU for 
t W .omeosiw ^ir*. from wLith data he estahliahed the h^f in Idnd. Lall'J a 

hx^ cciiiiiiioiation rata dilTennf. m rarh TaJooka, to he j^aid hv (he Bcocah of radi 
son of land. Tin, iTlaaeirtmtion of the rict- lands, muk-, or hemp, i,nd4 I3 head* 
the four hmt retaining ilu-ir iormer wvU known dUtinrtioii*, Uwid, first and the bm 
sort; lioam or Booyom a«ond sort ; Seem, thinl sort : Cbamom or ('hars,^,n, fonrth nirt 

I 7* “7^' “I,;®* “"'“f ; >«- the thiiTl at t), tho fourth at fit mims; 

s, ... ri^inftining uighi lii^^rtpliDtui n! hjw] tj% ihr folJoftme 

iiatnes, di^nminatog tbdr roop^tive qnaUtico, ami w«o asi*«wd aw, he annexed raief 

in tho n.'iah-’ 

boiirhood of the sea Uf rivers, eomoluiles mlled salt hhatty Jamls; Snl Bawnl, rocky soil ■ 
tth hJit^irtoiiyTOll; Gth Kunyat or Tooraat. fond#owlUvaled with puke, hempito.- 6th 
JLniiit. Janda w'llh rwita of forgo trees stilt iindcoml. as near liulapirr and nfireoaon ' 
K*^*!"* N imumfo pr liwgah. ‘ 

Klianvnt jj 

Uawitl 
Kliareo 

Kiirc^at iKt wit 
ftiitoo 

TiHiratit or Kathniiee 
Manat i; 

yotdicd cukivatom Lave plamod Nmali epou* on the nit»t mclra 

•'"‘i BaloagiriTolookim and have been efoewd^er 

he the latter the iXf C; 

tUe pnidace of tht fim kuul woiiJd he about 16 huahefo jkt IwLBah.^'T^ 

{ To fee OONftnliflf.) 


Oi 

n 

H 

iT 

A 


» ^THw'Xr^t within l. ^ ***jw-ac. VeL XX, p. Da; 

It which di^h'o key IL^ ™ foirih!i*’^ wl”“ ^he ariglibmirinB 

^ fo 1 ms eboultry, UU ,h# 

rf€ thftw flgttr^ WA J-wif, |iji, 
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THE HlSTOllV OF 'HIE mVA^i FHAIli KJKCW OF AHAL\DXAOAK. 

fit UiiUT.^OLOifEL T. \V. IlATO, t\SX, CALO,, C.BLL". 
i Vo^iina^d fr&m p, ISti, ) 

LXXlll—A^ AOCOtrsT or thk aiojakci: ftmvisEy laEiEtiM Qtjru Sain asu 
N i!ri?ii Smu ASD OF m mFFTirPF owiyo to Tti^ iiAciiisiATio^rg or aa$L^D 

roMi:sT£^*ii uF 

WK?!!! Ilmililui Qutb Slidh liFAnl af thei rtiplum Cw^umnl bcflfWi.Hsii MnrU^A 

Nff^^m Shdli uriil *Ali "AiliJ Shuh tu ibt* of tlicsr lijcp^ftition Again-^t Twiid Hiiiii, Kr j^-nt 
All cnToy To AbiTiAtliiikgitr fur ihe pifTpusK: uf liutllim; Lhit iimm of an nLiloti^ botwi^i^n Ai^n™} * 
rtoil QuLcootbi. TIil' envoy d[:Sclu&od uuiiio uf Llio duplicity of 'Ml ^Idil i^hiVh 
nnA *>onToywl o^pn^iuu^, hick were $up{?Orleil by tlm Atrongwit oiitK?i md oi»^uraxirc», of 
lf)ir^liim Qinb i%d!iV Iricild:3liip+ Tkc letter whlcli hu brought iir^d Alurto?dr Xli^uiii f^Mh 
10 ToriTcIi innu lui» eu|iItAl iipiiinst 'All F^dtl yiiyLug tliut tho fortTf^ of EijApur wu^ in 
It ruLuouff dtute jAiid ilmt 'Ali Adit Shdli ilevulku^ ull hm time zitirl jcttauiion to rubiilhi- 
ing jl ^ Ibruliiui Qiitb iShMi pi!OiuliK!'d tkut If ilurtaxd Xi^uiii fi^huh won Id UTarcli ft jmiUH t 
BljUpor^ kc, Llir trou of EUamrAJ,. paler of VijuyuBfigtir, and TufAl HiAn of ftemt woulil join 
lijm lind wuuki ojtito with kiiti in be^lc^flng Bijopur. Khrjnjftidi Humuyi^it^ bcitllt diH^fUnUif] 

wUli till' iltiplicity unci Iwd feUth of 'All 'AtUi Jj'Juili. lijlrW to llm (imjwsAls of lUruliim Qoth 
f^htilt Htiil At cU)iM< numliod from MnmcUiaf^, idtltout liiiltiii^ hy tliA wny, to llia Intniij 
of lilt! Ki'i^lum, ivlilclt n-nit tho meeting ptuCO tigrotid ujxm. Here botli Iliriihim Qnrb 
Shiili lint] tUe i^on of BttotiArclJ Jotttocl tbo ATSay of AhiiiodiuigiLr, and wcco tiouourodl hy boln^ 
(!cniiittLHl tu pft.v tfteip duty to MiiftojA Xi^uin 

V\1ii!U 'All ‘jVUI tjliiUt became awtije of ibo growl »lnjiigtlt nf tbe Army of AjinuirlDAgai' 
♦lad of itfl having Ih‘ch jnintid by IlirAhtm Quth SliAh and tlio son of BltamrAj, ho miliaiKl 
(llAt tsc rould not witheliuid it in tie £nldiifid iWreforc ^t hJiUGclf by fraud and atiiliro 
to mn^i! diflsttdfiiou between the oUicn. By mtianH of liii} guile he $uceeedod in tlvLmihing 
Ibrilldm Quill Sliuli Eioni AbmAdnagar iind in uttBelting him to htunmlf, tliua induejng 
hitu to hrrah hi:) treaty aitli MurlOffi XirAui RlnVb- 

Ibnihim Quib Sliwh, being thus bt-guiled by 'All 'Adil Shilh, deserted tho camp of tiio 
ulUcs at mldniglLt and marched on Gotcondii, and on the following mormag, at rlaybntik,^ rlje 
in‘wa iriM brouglit to hlurta^A Kij^tiui SIiuJi i and MlcDscali FTnniM-fin, having taken conniKd 
ol the ofliwini of atate> resotred tu retreat tv Abinjidiiogiir. Mows woi now received thi»t 
Ibrnhlin Quib Siiftb Imd aggravated bin perfidy hy attacking and plundoring a convoy whiili 
was on ilst way to the royal army. Thia new a conGniiod ^i]n7Jih tiimuLyiin in Imr ro5o* 
hilLim of rufreai ing, and tha army nf Ahmadnngar jretrented fcotu Its nncamimeut Lo tho dl-. 
tJincu of one day'a martli on itn homowaTtl journey, and halted. Tliai nlglit tho cnomy a 
infantry attaeki'd ttie cuiu[»iu graal numbetwnnd tluiro was groat blnodaliod until the break* 
lug of the day. WliEn the day btukx, the king ordered that fortifioationa aliuuld be thmwn 
up around the camp and ahoidd bo garrt'mnctl by hiftmtry, artillpiy, and occboni, in order 
that fttranguia might liavo no acce^ji to the camp, nor Cgroaa Lliomfroin. Thoao order-i wero 
carried out and the enomy who oltuclsed the camp were aciiod and put to death. In tbu aomL' 

Its The wl|i«rn'v bvlinva A^nipOangnr nnil Uolc<mit> ntiil ihi^ j'xpeUitian to BijApw, hfitTiwI 
erilirU, *i» iitu tvconkci lu their proper pliti^iv rtamn^.H fl'Tli.iv. after MurtMfA hqd 

nnprieuiliJtl hti molJuir, ^iiiizali JlmatyOn, and iqheu he Haa nurr-hiug WfiiiiiHt KltllVar |ih&n ai SijApi^r 
wliu had octrtipied Kach, near Bir, nnd Uail liuill Ihe fort of PArCr. (hal Miiitaifi anu^t aid of TbrAhhn 
tlutb SjAIc li i» iintioaaibk* lo fit in Sayyid 'Ali't •ccoubt with the ovctits wUivh hftppetteij jit U,*,, uj,,, 

—r, »l, 7S, TU. tM, 336. 
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manner the enemy, being upon the flanks and rear of the royal army during its inarch, 
attacked them, putting to death many of the sick men of the army and of the baggage guanl. 
It was then ordered that some of the amirs with their troops and with the royal guard should 
use the greatest vigilance in protecting the sick and the baggage guard and should repulse 
the enemy whenever they appeared. These orders were carried out and the marauders 
were slain whenever they appeared. 


Suddenly, in the course of the march, news was received that the army of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah had appeared in force on the left, which was under the command of Dastur Khan and 
Wiudavand Wian Jata Wiani, and had attacked it, and that heavy fighting was going on be. 
tween them and Dastur Rian and i^udavand (*an. By the royal command, Miyan Manjhd 
Hian Begi with his troops hastened to the aid of Dastur Khan and Wiudivand l^aii and fought 
so bravely that the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah was defeated. Meanwhile, however, new.a 
was received that Muqarrab l*an anil Salabat Sjan, with a force from Qutb Shah’s armv, 
had attacked the right wing of the royal arm 3 ', under the command of Kamil l^au and other 
amirs, and that the battle was now raging in that quarter. Mu taraad Wian, Sar-i-Nau- 
M, who was then in attendance on the king, was sent to the assistance of Kamil Wian, and 
it was also ordered that Mijan Manjhfl, as soon as he had beaten off the enemy on the left 
wing, should march to the right wing and assist Kamil Wian in repulsing the enemy there. 

Mu'tamad Wian and Miyan Manjhfi with their troops joined Kamil »ian, and the three 
commanders with their combined forces attacked the Qutb Shahi troops with great 
valour, defeated them, and repulsed them with great slaughter. Mu'tamad I*an Sar-i~ 
Xaubat was slain in the fight and Kamil gian was wounded, but victory remained, neverthe¬ 
less, with the troops of the king, and on the death of Muqarrab {Aan Qutb Shahi who 
was slain, the hearts of his troops failed them, and they fled and were dispersed 

After thus dispersing and punishing his enemies, the king proceeded in peace on Us way 
to Al.imadnagar. 


LXXIV.— An account of thf quarbeus, instigated and fomented by envious traitors 
■WHICH arose between KhOnzah HumavCn and the kino MuBTAzi Nizam Shah * 
It has already been mentioned that at the beginning of the reign of Muitaza Nizam 
Shah the whole of the business of state was carried on by the queen-mother Khunzah Hum i 
yun, owing to the king’s devotion to sensual pleasures, in wUch he spent all his time. Khun 
zah Humayun devoted the whole of her time, except what was spent in religious cUti^ 
to public business, and conducted the administration with great wisdom and abilitv The 
queen-mother, at the b^inning of the reign, wisely appointed a learned man, remarkable 
for Us virtue, veracity, and good birth as tutor to the young king, in order that he might bo 
instructed in religion, in holy law, in the Qur an and the traditions, and in wise precepts 
and might be weaned from his fleshly lusts. Her choice fell on the learned Maulana’ 
Husain Tabriz!, who afterwards icceived the title of Uiankhanan. He, in a short time 
gained great influence over the king and was distinguished above aU the servants of tlm 
c >urt by becommg the repository of his secrets, being never absent from his presence night 
or day, or in public or in private. When he had thus gaineil entire influence over the kL 
ambition and the desire of place and power entereil his heart, and forgetting what was for h a 
souls good, he listened to the temptations of the devil and schemed to obtaui tlie 
appomtment of ^akil and piahvd, regardless of the clangors which lay ahead until at 
he suffered what he suffered. ’ ‘ 
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Thi't faithkiJiH anil tnyLDhfln>Ti& ^nr^nt Md tho king in thal kingubifi i^^mbE^r] 

divinity^ in that it admitbwl nf nn partioipiat, .mil thiit iu siplUs fif Lbc grual iiOHtrr nml jjiflu- 

of SOi^iniah HiimAyEin in tbn Ktatft, whkb so ui^iilucit uiic! notorious &> ki ^Uad tii 
iiwfd of no prw^ llit^ aXTjiiTx nf Ktutff wom noti progrc^lng ajs tlioy aboold. He nddod tliu^ it 
vk us ivull known LkiLt tlii: qu-EHtD-mothf^r w'ar mnoh attaebod lo the prlacu Lind iliat Iho kiiig 
would ant wisely in deprl^^ng hnr uf jiU powor aa 6iK>li aft po&sibkx. Tlie traitor ^ workuil 
on ibe kin^s feniingv tlmL lie iHdiovod ihaL thiA adrice tended tci hia intDDMt and ^cuopLod 
it. 3 !ji tilling 11 li^HuLTubrki lben, foi|^tiug adL that ho nwofI to the qiiem-mother, nmployoJ 
M hujid ijf ruOiiuis to luid Iuj|iri^iii ]}ol\i IQji'iimih HnTnkydn and tho pmc>o. 

TnforrniirH guv'e iii^WA of thu ioti:apimey to Khiinzah Kuniityiin and ftho iftdUetl ordors tbut 
the {-on^piraior^ should bo vv-tm »ny ibnt Lhn kin^'i in tho ^iiiitplioty 

<pf ki& buark ilb)Clinii.-d ibe wliolo iiEciir to ber. Bu ibis as it nttiy; tha fteerot dUcovurEid 
and tbu coitftpiratorif tnid co[ii.^ialod thouiHelvi.^. Aiiion^ thE^ni wnro khvAjiL ^liriik^ tho 
Dabtif. iviio ftftefw'anib rueoived t bo litlo of CTiaiij^ Kliuci nnd rcisi! to bo Mm king^e? iiiid 

iktyyid ^^■b0 evenluiilly buL-aiUo Amlr-ui-Urniird of Btimr, jis w'iU \m rolAteil. Tliii^o 

moil, ill ft-ur of their nvcj, Hticl and took ruruge with 'Ali ^Adi] Sbiih.^''* After a wdiilo they 
returned, wore roadniittod to ike royal tiervico,. and worn flisiiiiguislu^tl by iinmiifUikablo 
marlin gf Ilic roy^t favoor^ After Iho^ oveuui Ibu kiJig agnin^ at Llie iaHtigation of tkubuJoui 
moD, laid plouft for aousitig Abdikad-JakAn (lyjunitoU HuuiaybiO. 

In A.U. ^7i} (a.d. latjiSf Kiisbintr hhin, tiM: 'js\dil Hbkbf^ nmnibeil towarda ibu 

Abmadnogar dominions trlth a liirge ariny and laid tka fuundations of a fortroftri at the vlltaga 
of l>orur. hhfiiiitAh Tium^yiin, with tbe kiiigi the auil {illiconi of atato. and tin: wkolo 

nrjn>\ nnirelic'd from tbo capital with the objeot of meolitig the cninny, and cueamped in tbu 
tillage o[ DUaiiorat m.^ar the ca|Kt4d. Tilj l^au and "Aiii-ul'Aiuik, who wen,* the broilurrs uf 
hbiJn^k Hai[i[iy\\ijf anil wen^ Lwo of the juost iiii|HirUiiit men m the ftlAtc, wero icrifraiji|ied 
in ibu village of Jaielioiid, w bicb wiift uu uioru ilian three nr ffiiir di^itiuit Iroiu t}io 

my ml tfampp and ollliougk repeated werv ueut to ihom unjoining them Lo join the 

Tiiyiil vauipr t-bey oinittod to obey theui. The cujujpirator^ then gained over I'm^kud KMg 
and ]ionie olbor oflleei^ Of stato^ and on i^of^rfif-ouTifol 111, a h. lITi) {Suv', Itl, a.i> 1-502), 
by Lbo royal oonifnand , appointed ilabftfth Idiaii, ono of tbu mu inf of the tn arrest 

E^ljOniah JloniAynn. That, hold aiid foarlofts man hoailalod nut to thht at I of xn^oa 

and ingratitudcp and entered the qnf^n«mothcr*9 pavUluu without s^efOInonv and cau;^d 
her to bo violently thni^tinto a litter. She wa& Iben liandiH over to Ttilmr Sihn and otberw, 

iw miil HeecnJlllei ^lirtapl BhIkhV tli^Ef firi.l uXwuViw ntt^uupt m fet-r himutW frnm 

■nt^jfHitieui In wtich hi» wm kept by IU» nuther, wbrnn^influi-ia^^in ibentut^^ vaa ttifmi, doct not 

differ mal^Hally fJHira thaL gUx^ by KLriibta (ii, ftwpt dwt lus^Tains to bb awvyjit th# 

(?] I4ip wens SbAh JaiMI ud dliL Injin QOiijm fUkini, Ahmnd^ mirl Murtata 

Kljkn, eep^i?w ef JAtn^l-uildrn 11ii«Am luja* HjOtiiah iriimAyun liad bMtDwd*h*«it imU tim ttndg jn Um 
klnadem un hrr liwtlmwi ‘AiEi^fi|.3talk aed T4j mid oilier retativM^ who if^ niaittUm tbeH 
etmtiiigmifl. C{m«cqiuntly Pmrw wf-ro no tn?opa to eppw; to Kia*bvir of Bijrtpiir vhrii hv ianwM 
ib**Mm1iy Kwi eiUlOuihDd biiEUM-lf At DAnV. Tim •romana' le whom wng cnlruitwJ ii^k of Arr^ime 
I^^Aoxae Hufiiayt^ wMW the Afrw amiri, FaihM E.nni tmU I]il4g Hj.W Tlw plot wa* dixovAmij 
^wing to ihn pUdiilLuiifnity of tl.p yoimB kin^ who^ wh*n hS»i niotlHFr for him to i^irok to him tm htwf* 
nm^ oonctuiled that Jho had dbdiovi^n^^ tbe plot and win abmii to tlvpaK him, and riiiik>wd ctm iliic ^ 
iBT Thia i\nu^ m wwiiif by tev^a ytam, p..rl.Ap!i to a teUWn rrmr, Hiuahi Niftam iShAh I lEid 
not 'T| a.hl 0T2 (k ISiflSli , it woa nul until a.R. Oim (*,n. LOtlT^ea^tlini Kluhviir 

l^iAn dl UiJ&pOr eatablulud him^lf in Thlrilr : and it trui hi a jt Oli that MurtaiA aiiAli «Lioec*ih>fct 

in ihakms eH tii mcjtW. yol». U ihe lUy ut jnonEh giiin ia comtt, it I 

iliat Hooidyiki iTM HTTvatod- ' ' * 
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and removed to Daulatabad. The prince who was at that time barely ten, or, according to 
another account, twelve years of age, was also imprisoned, and was sent to Shivner. ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk and Taj Wian, who had alw'ays been intimately associated with the administration of 
the state and of the army, were not then present at court, and the king, therefore, appointed 
jdiyaja Mirak, the Dablr, who has already been mentioned, to a command, and, having 
bestowed on him the honourable title of Changiz Hjikn, dispatched him with a force against 
Ain-ul-Mulk and Taj l^an. Chan^z ^an obeyed the order with alacrity and marched 
against them. The two amirs perceiving that they were not strong enough to withstand 
the royal army. Bed and separated from one another. ‘.\in-ul-Mulk took refuge with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Taj Wian with Baharji »«». After a while they both returned to 
Abmadnagar and lived in retirement on their own lands.*®® 

After Hiunzah Humayun had been detained for a time in Daulatab4d, she was removed 
thence to Shivner, and the prince was removed thence to Lohogarh, where ho remained in 
retirement until he was released by the king H usain Nizam Shah II, as will be related here- 
after in vol. II. 


Now that ttimzah Humayun was imprisoned, Murtzaa Nizam Shah exercised aU the power 
of the crown without restraint, and with none to oppose or hinder him. The administration 
%vas entrusted to Maulana H usain who was honoured with the 'title of {dianiAanan. 

When news of the queen-mother's faU and imprisonment reached Maulana Inayatul- 
lah, who was imprisoned in Lohagarh, he was exceeclingly rejoiced, and without waiting for 
orders, broke his bonds. Ho then attempted to leave the fortress and go to court, without 
waiting for a summons, but the officers of the fortress prevented this and represented the 
whole matter in WTiting. As the gianjdianan was pishvd and was aU-powerful at 
court, their report came first into his hands. As soon as he had mastered its contents, he 
feared lest ‘InfiyatuUah should come to court, regain his old ascendency and displace him 
from the post of vakil and pishvd. He therefore sent a messenger with orders that Maulana 
Inayatullah was to be treated with great harshness and severity and then put to doath> 
and when he received news of his death he reported to the king that the Maulana had died 
a natural death. The king was much grieved and affected by the news of the Maulana’s 
death. In a short time however, the treachery, baseness, and ingratitude (of the ffiiankhanan) 
came to light and ho received the reward of his vile actions. Nothing is blacker or more 
disgraceful than ingratitude, and the envious man is ever a prey to disappointment.*® 


This was the raja of Baglfina. 

m According to Firiahta (ii. 257), ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Tftj HiAn wore with the roj-al army when 
Khunzah Hum&yun's arrest was effected. Hia account of the affair is as foUowsMurtaza Ni?am Shah 
urged thereto by Mulia Husain Tabrizi, Shafi Ahmad, and Miirtaja aan. asked aimzah Humayun for' 
^rmissmii to go hunting, which was accorded. The next morning he set out with all the am\rs except 
the queen-mother’s o^ immediate foUowers, and she. suspecting mischief from the number of his follol- 
tng, al^ took the held, but for some reason returned to the camp before ho did. The kine sent HkhasK- 
lOian, a harsh old man,’ to arrest her, and ordered Farhad Khan and Ildila? jOian to sunnort h' * 
Hu^yhn, on doming aware of l^bashi H^n’s intenUon, armedtd icr^fCunt^ 

her horse, and came forth to meet him. He attempted to puU her off her horse but she u " 
whereupon, ^ing her hand, he compeUed her to drop the dagger, and, seizing her, puther itot*E 
and sent her to the kmg, who sent her to prison. Her brothers ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk and Taf Kh^ were nJl ^ 
when she was arrested, but fled without attempting a rescue, the former towards GuiaTat andTh 


^ imprisoned by aOnzah HumayOn, who suspected hi. 
w.dx Kishwar aan of Bliapur. According to Firishta. the aantotoan so3^^ 
mg a mmd against him tUt he signed the order for hU execution—F. ii, 256, 260, 261. 
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LXXV.- An ACCOITNT of the expedition of the royal army against the fortress 

OF DhIrsr and of the death of Kishvar KHiN. 

A. D. 1569—^70. After Murtaza Nizam Shah had imprisoned Wiunzah Humayun and 
sent her to Shivner and had removed from their places some of those amtrs who owed 
their elevation to her, such as Taj gian and *Ain-ul*Mulk, news was brought to him that 
Kishvar Khan had built an exceedingly strong fortress in Dharurand had ravaged and laid 
waste all the surrounding country, and had also captured from the royal officers the fortress 
of Kondhana'^' and was about to march still further into the Ahmadnagar dominions, of 
which Dharur was the frontier post. Now that the king was freed from all anxiety in the 
matter of fffiunzah Humayun, he resolved to march with a strong army against Dharur. 
When Kishvar heard of the intention of the king, he insolently wrote a letter to him 
saying that he had intentionally left Daulatabad to him, and that ho had better retire 
thither and busy himself with the administration of the country dependent on that 
fortress, for that if he did not follow this advice he would only have himself to thank 
for what might follow ii2. 

When the king became aware of the contents of this impudent letter, his wrath and jea¬ 
lousy of kingship were inflamed, and, although his army had not yet joined him and the troops 
with him numbered no more than 5,000 horse, he, regardless of the strength of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, which numbered more than 30,000 horse, moimted his horse after the evening 
prayers and pressed on with his small force in advance of his army. His officers, wffio 
were w ith him, endeavoured by various devices to detain him and to prevent him from push¬ 
ing on ; but he would not heed them, and pressed on with great speed by a little known road. 

In the morning h^ reached Dharur and besieged Kishvar [ffian. Just then Shamshir- 
ul-Mulk, son of Tufal Iffian, the ruler of Berar, joined the king writh a thousand horse,^^^ 
and as the amirs of Ahmadnagar had not yet come up, the accession of this force greatly 
encouraged the troops and officers with the king. Murtaz & Nizam Shah, without paying 
any heed to the artillery and musketry fire from the fortress, at once attacked it. Kishvar 
|ffian was altogether unprepared for the arrival of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and for his attack 
on the fortress, and many of the defending force were slain. 

Hindiya, one of the ‘Adil Shahi officers, urged Kishvar Wian to mount his horse and escape 
from the fortress. But since the evil star of Kishvar Iffian Lari prompted him to oppose the 
king, he declined to listen to Hindiya’s advice and took the field. In the first charge the 
troops of Ahmadnagar made a breach in the defences of Dhariir and utterly defeated Kish¬ 
var Wian’s army, slaying many of them. When Kishvar Wban saw that his men w'ere defeat* 
ed and that the troops of Ahmadnagar were pressing on, he took refuge in a bastion stronger 
and less accessible than the rest, and kept those who were attacking him at bay with his bow' 
and arrow. Changiz Khan, how^ever, shot Kishvar through the navel with an arrow, 
and for ever put an end to his boasting. The . royal troops then reached him and brought 
him before Muitaza Nizam Shah, and he was just breathing his last when he was thus brought 

171 Kondhaiia, properly Khondhana, was too distant from Dhikrur to have been captured by Kish- 
v^ar gian. According to Firishta (ii, 254), it was captured by another force from Bij&pur. Dh5rCir is about 
twenty-seven miles south-east of Bir. 

172 Firishta (ii, 258) mentions this insolent letter, but does not give its contents. 

173 Firishta does not mention the CLSsistance received irom Berar, and it is highly improbable that 
any was sent. Relations between Ahmadnagar and Berar continued to be most strained, from the time of 
the murder of JahAngir KhAn (see note 141) and TufAl lOiAn’s subsequent refusal to join the Muliamma- 
dan alliance against Vijayanagar, until the expedition of 1572—1574 in vdiich Berar was annexed to 
Ahmadnagar. Sayyid ‘All’s object seems to be to suggest that TufAl was <«ie of Murtaza Nizhn 
^liAh’s amWa. 
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THU IXDIA.V AXTigUAJlY 


( .It-tT, lUJl 


hefarfl thft ktog- Sf> uuitir of lb.: ' Artil ShiW lunny watb hLuh that the uniJtulatiorita ul ifae 
gmiuid voji(f Hik'd willi iJitiir bodifli and the brokvii conotr^' Imnme^ a krcl plain. A vwry 
fEwnwniigad toan-afte. All tJiftir pmiwrty, eamimquiiwgn, hoiwi9,dtphiiiiL.H. gold jWln, 
imd niuiiiti-jrjs of war fr>H into die liauda of iha royal troop# ; mj^d aJl that waa eonsi^ 
flftTod miitaLlu for tho fteoeptonsj lAaa by \m wfEcura, wliilts th^i left 

to Muj troopy, Th*-ktrig \hun mmtd ih^ ht^ad cif Kidivar aiilii to bo prnuiod Tbroiigli* 
out hlu duuifiiinns on a epwr, and thrs £amp of thm ^eiil obroad thmiighool all bmib. 

It is Jiaifj tliftl when jMurtuKH Xinjiin Sh^li roaulu.'d Uiv gutfi id tli* fortreji^ lie Ulcre saw 
a iiik^^biig full nf urUs Imiig tip, Hv aaketl wlmt tbu muian of thia/ira^ and wris told Llmt 

All * Aild tSiiah had wrillcn to paying thut wnen ho had built tlic lurtrosa of 

DLnriiriind Itful mvagi^ dm rciiintry about it, bo inMil rotuni to Bij^pilr* but Kkbvar 
l^iin liod repligd ilmi )i« wioikj nojtlief roluru nor turn liai'k nntil ho hatl captured Ahniad 
nagor. wlmroujnn ‘All "Adi! SliAh luid tout him tho^ with a that tho naiLi 

would be in the bttg of him who rotumtH! iiithmit taking AhuMidnagor. 

IVhen All Adi I Slifib Iicaifxl tliAi MnrtuKil BhAh wa* not in hiM capital^ he SCt 

forth willi Xdr '^Ain-td-Midk and ^.anf-id MuJk for Ahmadongur with the mtenticpn 

of bying ViTiftto the muntry and lonrlbng all the buJJditig^ and dwellinss with the duat 
to aviinge the death of Kwhvflr KhfinA^* 

\Vhi«n the king heard of this he eictit Farb^l IMn »and Chatigiat ^au wkli other oftif^ra 
Jtnd n large army to oppose the intudert, «indiiig with tbom moj^t of the royu! army from 
rWi^rftr, while ho hintrself reiiiaino(i lor a short time in Dharfir to restore the whirh 

l^n renamofl FatbitbSiil Ho then appointed oiiu of hii§ officej>f lo the eorojuand of tin- fort 
risfe^ jind i»et out nil hlft return l 0 uruey\ 

FArhfl4i IftJin mid Chatigte KIpIUp with the rest of the amJm and the army, pres^od on with 
rUJ “^iwd and Co roe tip with the toe my, and a foree Ikattte vrm foughtjn which CTiangkJOi&n 
dif^fdaj cd the g;rvtile»t vidoiir, nod although lie received wv^eml WoiiEid» Im uunlmued to 
fjghi until he had »nt]|ilfitcly fb?fwi.ted the Adi I Shiyir irtxipy. Nflr fihiui 'Adi\ Phahi waa 
tnkm pnwmeT by the troope of Hnk Jang, and ^Aiii-ul-Mulk and Zarif^ul Midk wwe kilfed, 
Tlifi ‘Add ^ih^lhT troo]!^ fought with gitral iloLurtuinitiion, bpt thapr effort^t w'nro of no availp 
and when they eaw that tJieir oiirorii w i-ro no longer at thisir head they tied from the 

After thin big 2 ti] victory the ro>Td army* taking KCir and the bind ol .Un-id- 
Mulk with them, rejoined tiie king and made their obc-iA^uco to hinip and the amtrA wlio 
had taken part m the battle wore honounwl writh robe* of honour and otlnsr djMy»ot.iort.?t. 

lliose two sipmi vk-tone*, obtAined in the eJ^iedition, gnsatly strengthened the 

king mid hill mIminiittintiDii of tJie state. 

After thus defeuting his (manner the king rctumijd m triiiiiipli to his capital. 

{To bf oorijfmredj 


in Flfinhl* {li, 2at| dew cot **> tJwi ^Adit *T3lh hltuMlf mieiaupimicd the foitv imd^r 

'Aln-uJ-Uullr, whicU ooitAiifbit nt t<?a or twelvn thciimir] haviK, uailii lif nn|ijroW.h|t^ iImI hp did lO, It 

w«>p ih$9 fucro whi^i ^pl4ir«d KlioiiitliAiui (w-o note 1711. 


11^ * Ain-uL-Uiilikp AV 1 L 4140 aoU Xiir tuid Ijfwn erd^ml In IfhCrur, but thv^y f«ucd 

fei Ni|Ain Sliaii iti the fltld aod htrn% K luhvnr hhau ■ inrt^egc to ihr cHet;! ihnl Thry ii fnild 

crealc a dkinriitcii in ttio of A^ixiailtLB^fp iiut itit mutofuttv iq fbuw Murtcfa tnim Wtore 

and ikJiop fun of iii*t hir drpti. larnii ilio ptlifiviUjR JoTEe in tins manner lief^ fh-uonlvd^ 

ai.cffli Eihft&hadnfritti him tli« ^aimjid IkhlAf fiiAn, tmmbcnnff tJiouMnd 

H« ord*^ tW two «mtfw lo aiiack ib£^ niirii.y* and whib ih* nwiUifit 1^,1 it iU helidit oepcared 

-nJ bu^wT, l«™6 ninrr ThT^ 

1 ei!», lAUaring tlwt MurllTA Wla earning ifauul Ihrin in j.ii'rw[iii, Imkaand fWiL 
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TUK UOCmi^e Ot' W01lK:S 
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THli MiMAiisA U(X:TaL\K OF WOKK^. 

Tlv K. A, iftLjVKASTjl SaSTRY, if. A. 

Ur mK <4 bijiun Plulti^pliy, Vt-diiiitiir liEi^ bcirn ihu 

\i<ipiiJ(vr finiDUg modrrii Hcliif>lurH. The? .Ml3^LUtSA i^yefUMu Una uttriiet<>d coMpftTOtiv<^ly 
lit llfl nitt^^iiou- Tlie Irvttrr hfiti nlwnyss btH-n vii’weti willi diLbpicit^u Q# A storc-hoits^s of 
killingriiiinlt^iii. Jintl (qoftHiinn nJtim Ikh^ji A^Lctl a«F tu vy'hy it c^vi^r ^sam^ to Sookr^Fl 
oT^ Aii philo^">phy* t/iidfkiiliiijslly, H grtut trouble to the rttiMlrfii to tinsjf^r- 

Htunrl toehniq'ne of Aiitli|uii RiLuLtli^nir at ti.'aat to such an extent a# to enahk him in 
follow i.hi* eiullpiM ^ppeuljtiriofifi on the minute detuila of dluats ; but imyl>0<ty* vvjio talced tho 
ihiiL iroiibte, cun 1^-0 thut the ^liiuaikiA Um^nit oinhiMrliefl mn»di ol philosopliyf ^iTid wlmt ia 
perhap* of greater liEiiwrtanee* inor^' off i^numon fem-e. It hm next to no to Llii? 

lp-< Hii problems of mtftuph>^ic«, U mi\[^y does not enneem itself %vit1n rhem. It w part 
of a religion of Workn. It liii>t ft^r il^ iiiaiii ohjoet tJio determination of doubtful p{>iiitM in the 
elnfi«>riLtr ritualu eiJ jollied by the VeduH by dii^eiL^inn a ml interirrttfltion, li and 

anfiwerft incidentally Hciuie qut^tioiLi of great interest. Une of thfse ik the qqeHiion of the 
ujdtttouee nr iicpu-csiatem-eol a per^onut god or gewte. The object of thiH is to prosenr in 

trnrv'lutinn auim of tht- child tcxt&t espciially thi^ from the greitt comnientaTy' of ^atwira 
JSv^niin on Juiiaini'a 8utrttfi| iiud lo imiicatc the place of the MimaniHiAt iinRsvor in this 
ipiestinn in the dc^npiopmciit of Inditiii it^liglous thong 111. 

ft iH ntM’eisaiiry tci HtflU- briefly the MimiimfilBt positieio regarding the ^Vdns at the out- 
They are accepted ii-s tJtvriiul and [ufalkible. 'I'liis belief the syi^tem ahATen 

with all the other ortHoriox wyjiLeiiiw. But it Icjoks uphill thein rtl$0 aa K^mio 

or ritualiffitie in ehametor^ and ii unflcrtakes to interpret the whole tKiriptOfe on tldb basis* 
Tina attitude towards arrJpturL% strange ay it may iiti:*iii at Hr^t sights i* not altogether 
without a |uira]lel. The Roaiiiiiidl fK/aitloii regarding the Bible is very similar to this. Tfie 
Ltibl^ was imykinl upui pu* **a rttorodiOUSr . . , ol diietrinal truths and nilea lor mirfid 

con<1uct—and ^ Tfn^ jiosition in cither ih not withniit difHctilty. Tlw 

Viulas^ u* well nH the Bible, contain fimeh rnon? than the ^tiitiamsist and Homaniat tiositions 
allege. Hcnv the lirnitatiistH got over their diftkidly need noi lie puratieil hercK Thu 
MlniimHU holdrt' that the whole V^da fulL? under two main lieadH, ^Ltidrii nnd Hruhtuaiiu^ 
tht! fiiwt comprising chiefly veraes tn la* eWnted in rkiiuLbiu the manner hid down ill the 
Brahiuainias and pries tl 3 " niannals^ and the la tier mndc up of Ritual istic (nj lifted ious (VidM) 
and Afthuvudajji* term whieh according to the 3ifiiuHinsiat, applies to all iK<rlloji 5 of tbs 
\%-du that are neither >Untra nor \'idhi. The Artbavuilas may runtaiu and very uftm <lci 
iumt&in fie|>arute idea,^ of their own. Ami the modem hieiormn Um to tvly for moat 
of Uh iufumuitlon on iheae partiona of the Veda. But the Mima ins tsst-'y regai^ling 

tlu-m‘Hi* that all thcrio t^xta of the Veda are aomehow or other eumu^dwl with ^■idhiH, 
inta^tuk^l to extol fhem in rurious ways and therefore r^idmrdinate lo tliciu in imjiuriance* 
and Hhuuld be imdcrstootl Us part^ nr adjunt^ti of the Vtdhi^ thoiuaclcea. It is not fio^i- 
hie here tu dibcus^ whether and how far tb^ iu a correct jwsition. Tim mattp^r wilf oome 
up agttin ill euuficcliuti with lihc ri'bLivc ntalulpoints of Miiuudiril uml VodAntUi But isoute 
eniphasia niiiai Ih^ hiiil fin tlicfact tlmt the MJiiuinufiiii uiiiler^LHiiElit b^' the V'cda the whulo 

1 Lilpiln^iy*. ttf th* Cob L |J^ 4rp!l. 

t /i- b Alisf Apaith<imhii SfMiti Suim, XXItUibl. fndJ tm a rtiMr 

iiTid hrW MiEUntAiy d» wliah* lat'vel- C> jJi-,, L*arE L t»iwanL L|i^ -mitf, 

»aU.p luirtrupdvi-. 

3 sSsM] Jamrn* /* i ISp nnd ^lE^ni lllrr^i^uu. 








Ti!f: ah^tl^^ahy 
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IkhJ^v fi( rpvcaletj ftcrtpiaft' iliai b imduFsIcoU lu luudtimit: ilii: V'lJii Uy nil dlif' other isrihn- 
dox n^vijtonis nf IndiaB phUuafOphy; A iLi^tiKi^uJbhed Orivulaliist* lutti iwd ; Tn reality the 
teachers of the dliiuadi^ n^sutiute the "kvaril Vi'4<i Hilb lht!»e aaL^ient lij TnnR (iriz., Iti^ 
\ edaj than wdUi ilu? rittuiLllHiii! trxU «l the Aeriuid j_wriod iif Vwlii; lit^turei lit which tJic 
iuUlvi'diuJily ul LliLMiuthon# lanot iSO |iraminFnt." It ttiII lie equally truer tos^y ihuT. in 
fCFility the tcucJK-Fkt of thf* VodSntii oMociato the word Voda tee^ wJth the aucient liyiimf ^^f 
the ’t\-dii and I lie nrnaliatlij texts of the Yajus and BrjUimiitiii& than with the iiictAphy- 
tfked iind iiijatimi iests (Ujuim^hAcb} nf the third [kriutl gf Vedic iitcmtiin.v ua Ig nity, I’hn 
reidity, at least t-o an Itid!at;i avudeot, to Ue clflcwbcrc- All the oriiiiHlDi achnritp; 

Hgims in accepting ihe whole Wly of the Vwlii as rev'eated atid cternul.* Tlie diffcrcticc in 
the einphioijs laiii ou the diffcreut j)arts ol Ihu Pteriplun! by the different sehnola arises Inmi 
tntAlly difrlinet T^ew$*f lift? and religion. Any Imlinu Hitnunniist uf the prt'setit day would 
bo abockeii tg hear llwt hts vlcw'a on scriptiiii> dmy the quality of iicri/wfiircwefl^ to iiiiy 
portion of the Vi'cla. Bill it h beyoud qiuiviiun ttmi there £m n dt^iiliHl dillcrTeiicc in thi' 
ol frln-ati uti varioiu of i\n^ Vndo amnng the rival Hcliunb- 

Berhapifr the niuAt im|]ortant gmeTal quf^on ulmi the IfiiTnnnruiTiil hAi- to answer is an to 
Iho meauLug and ^igiiifioinee of n aacrificiid net . According to him, he Juim to iierfomi it 
iwause il ifl enjoined on hint a*- part of hiaduty by the Eicnwl Word; IhH this dfie* not j>rc' 
elude hiiu from to iindeoiiand the l<3gie of his U iltoisiierince an net of ivoryhip 

of n iH^raonal I>eSty or what t With this is bound nx» the more general qticsiiya—are wv to 
tveogni>H? the- tenet- of a god (or goth?) or not S The aniorer io iheso qiietnlons k by no 
ruoanH ejiay lor the MiiUAm?^iet. He [a hired with two dilHcnUies* Fiist, he h often enjOliK-d 
by ihs? W^ord to afterjfice to ail of ciirlon^j tlungs as well as to the well known godi? of 
ihc Vedio panlht-on^ ^mndl%\ tlieae better known godfi iheaisdvcs are eoiheddett in itie 
in idj stagea of their making ^ The nature of these diffieiiltii!£E jnay be pxphiined by 
lUAiances^ before proeceditig to give ihe i«lfi containing tlio Mriiuinisisi nolutioti gf thriq. 
The imtaitces quoted will uho go to&liow'tbat the ctiffieiiHies Imd U^jpin be fdt, ptirhoixi 
long bidoie the Mlinfiii^u schwl litgiui to apply itaclf to the tusk of aysiematuiiig ihe rituel* 
htn of the Vcdlo roligioii. The TuiiLiriyH Brihiiiui.m in diiieu^Liig iho rituals of I ho. fa moils 
Auwamedlyi aarrifice wunmpnls on the Mantms in the cwTCftpondlipg poriinn of r bo ^ihliita. 
In tluit HacriGce thprr^ occurs a curious homa to rhe arlions^ cb;., nf (he tiorao^ in which llu 
Mantrea arc ’’ to Imkam^ to the Ithknin, t>ii t hfs the Bralumij^a rai^-< a 
dquht, which in settled In the tme dogiosttc style oMhe BrUiuiai^. It satTi®! “Sothc-v 
aay, 'Hio actions of the horse are verity unworthy of Wmg sacrificed to : therefore IboM uro 
noLto bn sacrificed to^ But Ihcu (finally) they bay this. They shuttld be inaerifieed to. Fur 
rveii bore {i+ tkt the tery^lK^gfnnbig cd the A^vauiedha} one whn knows like this and 
Haerifiei-fl to the pietioua of the horse eotnpleies the Aavatnedha.''’^ Kferp then is deiltntidv 
en joined a i^tcrificc to tbo act tons of the A;sviimedha horecp wliieh onukl not by any means ho 
nald to he gods, and evep tko^Bfidnnana fuidbi ii dihleulty in the way, Againt the gods tjJ the 
Veda lue flouietluu-^ troHErete^ beings with huajiiii fur in and at otliera they are tinjtdstukiildy 

^ K, GsrOfi on Miindm^ b Vj'tL */ o-hi/ VoL VIII. Vuntm <Jctimntt iL 

If 

s IThtt dLETtiriincs in ihp^ vic^# tlic utcmiiy of idkeh by fiUil ^'cdAuta dc#4 iuhI- 

ikf1o£^l da-tryiMirnt tlt^, 

1 tHoCTmfl^ht, ttfligJmi nf ihr I Vdn briimi lhl» oul 

- ’^SAyoltaclLif^ w iinlvfily fiftplainm thpl If«(/jblrir ^ Hiv by Hit IiuFbp wIut^I ite tlm'^ iti 

rihlOri I wIjiSkj int^LM ihn% fiir^which Ihe VW.mi\ tn^ ww^ mdilD, vihk iho foitd^r liself. 

iTui^f. nr., nun, 
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THii at VViiKKa 
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iunaimatic thin^A t^f^AU■lLi lut pcrj^f>iLs. vrtnku In l;ii> NiifiiLt4i dt^vij>ii;>A 4i to brief 

^nd i^i^^tivo di^uKBiod on tbis [Xiint.^ porlSon of Viiiikii'ii ^rent work ninry 1>f) 

10 DOHJ^ritnto ihn pomt of ilepurttirv for ttif Mifnain^lut view rF|iwniIi 4 ; gc>d». YiLHkA 
si[Ui 4 wit h Hilto n fin : '' Tlieii tcoiue^i) ihc v^it9idciatlun uf tlae form of gociftJ^ H i* then 
‘iiotc4 Ouo How nrtying Llinl gorLi an; Like men, luid CiuoLet^ Imatoocvn from iha Vrfia in ia lui'li 
^ixla wro cle^ribed an (J) Jmvmg luoiib, vtc.^ like iiiejii (2} |jo:dd!ui:^iji^ m bontie^ wjfe^ 

eto.i Uko men, and (S) eating, driaLdngr and doiiiji^ all olker tlibig^ Ukc men^ Hts 
tkeii the oppo^H^t view that guJj» arc nul like: iiien (tiid quotL'^ in^tuiioed wlirru 

ijiLiuloiitU' lihttig^ liko wnuii eairthr b^uiir uU\r usv dv^ril>ed In exactly Ike imnncr 

ni timl ju^t noticed in tLie cii^! i>f tbe ulber god^. He cOinclu<k‘t» by i^uggL'^Litig tbi^ti 
tb«y imxy both bs cnn^iticrod wise, or tijat tbo intiniraate tilings may be culisideicd Ui 
imVO their animate iluplicHtcs (feriewd/wifSiki/j), and points out tlmt the cgusiltuUn 
the belief of the Akhyaimi. (fulklua', or the MahihJiilnitft, according to ihi^ comment of 
DiifgAcbArya}. Tbn teiL'. of the Vifdii fiuoted by YAanku fiimmh the standard trustauce^ 
of tke MiiniVili^tV diHcuAdioiaji on tLc tmUtef. 

Having iha** indicaud ikv imtiu'e of ike qiiostion taken up for djacussion by rko 
3iLiiixatzi^ frclumk the diaciibaiou itaoll may iiow La? rei^rcKJiiceil, Ittakea the fonn of an 
enquiry ns to whether tkc performed for the siikn ol ijlt?4L?iingn deity wbfwo fa von r 

is illicit cei by the act nr nut. A a liuppeus geiwraHy in mmh disfuesionsj the iioaition 
t\j l>e refuted comes □ni in h lengthy puri!^^>ab^kat ^and tlieii follow?* the anawer. Tbo 
mikin atag*^ in argnuietiL will be ladicated by prefixing eapitcl lettora to e^cii wtage in 
the puriidpfliwAa and rapeatlng tlie wiilie letters to mdicate wrreapondiiig aiwvers in thi^ 
ikiMdfUa. The tranBlailon Eiims ut being more literal than litf rar>'* \V}\m the text hoa 
iml been alofwtly fulbwed. ikJa will lx-jKiinted out in ioot-myim anti the reasons slated 
fur tbecours^^ adopted. There un- iminy extracts from the Big Vetln in the l^bSshya ■ tlit^e 
I Lave mostly traced gut with tka iiidof the of 

uiid 1 have uswd GrilHlk a veruioa of the Rig Veda and iiKKlified italigbtly in some plnoes in 
lLc light of the great euuiLULmturbs of SsayayJlehUrya on th<* V’e<lu and Lmrgiflkiiiarya un the 
>i'inikto. The texts urc murloal uff t^parately from my own ehjeidation« and Uieidcni^l 
cQiuincnia^ 

TiuXJii : No. 1. 

(Jaimitii IX^ 1^ Subamffmmi (krr^on,) 

(SU.) Uf, the deity ahull cuitsc iho d^d to l>e ilone [jirayaji^tjfi] iw the guest; tku 

ineftl {aacrihcel is lor the deity's sake (LX, U ^)* 

(COM] It iB iwt true tlmt Agiu uud olhcrs are the inducing agents {of tin: dijcd).*® 

(Us the other hand) all dnities deserve to be (considered) the Jnstlgaiors of all ssicred deKki* 
VVhy f BtKUrUse the meat ja fnr their 4fiike. (E) For this^ which U known a 
H (no other than] the mva\ fur the ikity. Edible material lA gffcrtal to the deity, saying, 
fcho deity sEiiU eat, (A) The nmno nf ihe rielty is mentioned in this lyicritico in the 
IKHttu cuafC and the Dative caaoH employed when a tiling i« irM:^rc directly aimctl at 
than in the Accusative case,. Then-fore the dtdty iigt M.*condary, (rutker) the material 
Idfvri:^) and the deed (aacrifieg) am aecondary, with reference to the deity* 

i VI f I pp. oail 701 uf itr^ ^TcaferaflMMr l^pdi 

to T1a>i ifiEkitmod cE .imEi^iiru tuibjii n^i rhi^ lELN^uiwiiUU it^m a i:cEniDhi9i'jii rnrivAd at in th^ ptii^^iag 
jircbeu. 

11 Hcru tlitf cHjauiirtnltiior ciupCoyi tlw tvtlinic(kl expu'WBUiiiD Of jVm alUunpi t* trani- 

JrtUs them liiornlly will mufefl tin? eiimbmuji without lialping ta cl&ar up tlOtooiiig^ TEui 

tumirk uiJipHiss to all pi we- w'limj ihn dtaflui^ion hiniprfli on wriDiaatieii^ 
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(B) Ami JilliniyviT i» wtj>rM]ii|i vl thf dif?(iy i*« As w»i *<«; il in blit: ill# 

tvurxhip iri ih'^tiilAi'ii' to till’ ubji'Cl wonhippi’d. [Ct Ami ll Jimut 1)** iHituil tliut Iiffc it is 
iw in tint niiHP tif ii ^ni’stU Jtijit ji» niiv liitlt' viiti'rttiinitii'Ut l^lveii to tbo if* nil fni“ biff aalii' 
(tli«L Lt] bn plfiiw iiiiii), m llii)f UNrriiict* vIuO (u [K'tfut'tuOtl to plcOdr tbe clcitj). 

Xow, thn oIiJiH’lion'** itriwii tK»t by HJiying thin tho iloity oontm to bo ncwp^wl a-i 
Lui'ijif; d form tnwl iin tfAtiopi (tbc offrrfiyf). U'n rt'ply, jiiHt eo. till’ doity tlo^ hove A form ami 
fjrn-it n-At. Whciinr (l» tUiAKfon) f I'Vom TRAtHTlOX, l*Oi?ULAR filiLiEF, ANIJ CIR- 
CL’Ml!}TAX*l’LUf EV^IDliXl'EA* (Dl i-V TnifittifUt Ikm it Uiun; tlic ildty ltd,-* form. 
Ami trAdiliuti Is fur iia %‘Alid cvitli'nw, AflAiU, pooplo Iwlii-vn thiit the deity lue* a form 
They jiiiint A'ltiua with u rod in ]ji» hiiml; oitd flipyeoy tikipwme. tstinilurly, Vurtim* 
with A tiooso in hits hHinl. ami liulni trith « lliiitidiTlx»lf . And IthnifJ tradiliuit is iti oiir 
eye# smiijrthOAwl by pojMilnr Minf. Sn olif-n then? l» l,MBC!liJH!¥rAf!TL4L FA^lUJiNlTv 
iti favour of llibi view; for ejtntaijlts *’ Ob, tndra, thy rijtlit arm u-fli CAUght/' TIh'to imii, right 
hmid ami Jift hand only in a human figimt. Thus again—“m-fW twnjipawii undfiirlli. 
that aTf;fufjii«irt thou gmo{icijt. Oh. Mflghnvan ; thy Teit u grettl "**. Kihii uieBiu* 

That alriu titiihiiiidy with ihv hudiuo tociil. Again — ‘^Inilm, irailKiTortMl with thejukv 
{of .Soma), vnaiin liln U'dv.:.lrnng in JiUnivk. nnd atout nmiM. Hinite^ the Vritras down' **, 
'rbr nwk. la'liy, nniw imlieitl*- lilt- human form hrm alno. Thendore the deity dot< 

1 1 < form niul nat^ nlitn. 

{Ej Uow ia it known (.ihiLl il eiila al-oiH l-'roin Tradition, iJelief. nml 

Oircimiiilontlal EvldMii'e. a«y» TmdiUon : tUe deity eat-rt. And au ul-iO they beJiovO the 

deity eats : thuip they hKng tu il varirtiB* kitida of oTfi-riiiga, OirPunislaitUid Kxitlcuw ahjn 

ItaiU us t.* itifiT thal the deily ealw. For esamptr : Kai Indni tiud driuk tif tJmt whieli 
ntini to uu'^l So ftiwij. ‘‘All kiiidaof food within his maw ho gathers. 'i" Then 

(Indm) "ut u single drAiiglP drank thi' eoiiteuts of thirty yiniTH’'®. It may bo saUI— tin.* 
licjiy ilotf!- iiul eat, for if it did, the tilluHug (AntiMi} offonwl to il would diminish in quAntityv 
In reply, wt* aay Hint l[jo deily is awn Hi absorb tin- wittt.'ni'O of the food tike tlw; l>w (tAking 
honey from ihi: flower). How t Tin* fo*3*l bueonies torttelosa after Iwing offered to the deity ; 
innn this it is infettcil tho deity eat* up the nsseiiec of litU fowl 

(SU ) And laocHUiR' of the Lordahil* of nuiierial goods (the deity ahall uunse iho cirt-vl 
to lx: done), flX, I, 7). 

(COMA Tf the ik'ity is lUe Lord of any material gtjod oud if it lieatona a fu’rour on 
iM'ing entcrto-intyl, then thin worship of tilt* deity may bu ntidertnkoa in order lo propitiale 
it. But (it limy lat aaid) both the* tilings do not eaist, (are nut true). Hence (to meet tliii* 
ob}(i«tlaii) It is Mid (in tho Shim), (F) the deity is the Lord of uuiteriaJ good. How i» tbL 
known t From Tradition, Pojnilar Belief and WreurnstaiUtHl Eridenw. Troditioa (dearly 
Mys that the deity in the miLiter of all tliv good itungaof life. Tima aguin (liic Jiuiguage of) 

It U m tfkwvi|Tkni] liii* rftol *Jw DllfltqpH^hti, 

i> Heffl iVi^‘ pnmm«ntmlof Hfnttf M lluj HinMitUHlffl ttunifcpf t* ihifi qiie^tiou niitkr dJmcii** 

niqu in oriJkr Iq Ryii.qiHL il. 

il TUo l-wtllrt. in |1io tpisl im- — -■Hii'ih'p iipcieAd^TJi AliiifJ . rhp tmnifln- 

liiin of by jwjpkilar bc'liitf iriRy appear imltl, mt flfal aijzM. BhI of ll*** tHtfUdiiiiiR*'' 

in thii 4lictiotirtti^a**qriA ihit fHiish^Kt* *|yT lUr ifwi!Ihi* wm* i* auppoft fchr 

trAiiJilAiffifi ftl>Q*vei Thu fsapiliil bltcrn tinint m aiiiraiCLlfTii uumhiii that lEff' exptPWJOh i* 

in Ftnifinrltjiri. e*n (.wrhiip* btfiter inojthlijietl by ' fiiwl 

#^iiifp hy ♦ e3(tm«vidoac«'— P.KJik] 

I* RT. (Rig ^ ««! X. tXinikln^ 0, i. 

tB RV., VIII. U, K II RV,. X, llii. 7. X, T., IL 

$1 RV^ I , Ut% 111. ifl HV,,, Vlil, tH4, 1_ X- 3. I L 
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Popular Belief—“thedeity’s village,’* “ the deity’s field” — strengthens the same Tradition. 
Likewise Circumstantial Evidence shows the lordship of the deity, “Indra is sovereign 
lord of heaven and earth. Indra is lord of waters and of clouds ; Indra is lord of prosperers 
and sages ; Indra must be invoked in rest and effort.” Also, “ hx>ker-on of every thing, 
lord of this moving world, lord, Indra, of what moveth not.” 

Thu.s also we see from Tradition and Popular Belief (G) that the deity bestows favour.^. 
Tradition says this distinctly, and there are likev^ise expressions of Popular Belief, e,g.f 
Pa.supati is pleased ^\^th him ; hence a son is bom to him ; Vai^vana is pleased with him ; 
hence he has obtained wealth. Like^vise there is Circumstantial Evidence. “ It is as if one 
plea.ses the gods who are offering-eaters by means of fire-offerings and the gods in their 
pleasure give one food and sap of food.” 

(SU.) And thence (t.e., from the deity) (arises) the connection with it (the fruit of the 
deed). (IX, 1,8.) 

(COM.) (H) From that deity comes the connection between the worshipper and the 
fruit (of the worship). Whoever attends on the deity with an offering, him the deity connects 
with the fruit (of his deed). How is this knowm ? From Tradition and Popular Belief. 
Tradition sa\"s that the deity rewards him who sacrifices. And the .same tradition is 
strengthened by Popular BeUef as, for example, Pasupati was worshipped by this 
man and he obtained a son. Again, Circumstantial Evidence shows this same thing. 
■‘'He with his folk, his house, his family, his sons, gains booty for himself, and with the heroes, 
wealth ; who, with oblation and a true believing heart serves Brahmanaspati the father of 
the GocLs” 23. Again, “ only when satisfied himself, does Indra satisfy this person (sacrificer) 
with offspring and cattle.” Thus by offering of food and sayings of praise the deity is wor¬ 
shipped and the deity being pleased (thereby) gives the fruit. That particular fruit, which 
Agni, worshipped by a particular deed, is master of, and which he gives to the doer, this 
could not be given (say) by Surya. And we learn from Verbal Testimony (Vedas), who 
gives what. Thus something is said of Agni but not of Surya^^. 

(SU.) Rather 25^ on account of V'erbal Testimony, the sacrificial act should be held 
primary and the mention of the deity secondary. (IX, 1, 9.) 

(COM.) By the expression “ rather ” the contention (of the preceding Sutras) is set aside 
The statement that the deity is the inducing agent is not tenable. The act of the sacrifice 
is the prime thing. From the .sacrifice comes Apurva^ WTiy ? Because of VERBAL 
TESTIMONY. The knowledge, that anything which gives fruit, i.e., any inducing agent 
gives a particular fruit, arises from VERBAL TESTIMONY and not from DIRECT 
PERCEPTION or other sources of knowledge.27 (H) And VERBAL TESTIMONY 

<lerives the fruit from the sacrifice (literally, that which is indicated by the root Yaj) and 
not from the deity. How is this known ? Darsa and Pilrnamasa sacrifices are referred to 
in the Instrumental case, as in—“ He who desires heaven should sacrifice by the Darsa and 
Pun.iam^”. Thus again “ He who desires heaven should sacrifice b}- the Jyotishtoma.” 

20 RV., X, 89, 10. N. 7, 2. « RV., VII, 32, 22. ^ 

23 The text is Ishamurjam, which Eggaling in his S<U. Br. renders “ sap and pith.” 

^ RV., II, 2H, 3. I.e., what is said of Agni does not apply to 8urya. 

^ Text, Api Vd. Here begins the reply, or HiddiiAuta. 

36 This word literally means “ not existing before.” It is here a technical term of Miinliiajia by 
which is designated the resultant of any fu^tionikamia) in an invisible stage which it is supposed to aasuma 
before producing visible results. See Jaimini, II, 1, 5 and Sahara thereon. 

27 It needs no mention that for the Mimamsist, Sabda (VERBAL TESTIMONY of the Veda) is 
more valid evidence than Pfatyaksha (DIRECT PERCEPTION) and other Praminao. 
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It is the .sacrifice and not the deity that is mentioned simultaneously with the desire for 
heaven. But then, is not the sacrifice an operation with sacrificing material (drauya) and the 
deity (devata) ? True it is. But the mention of the deity is secondary. The dravya and 
devdtd are there already ; it is the sacrifice which must be brought into existence. When some¬ 
thing that exists is mentioned along with some other that has to be brought into existence^ 
the existent is mentioned for the sake of the non-existent. Therefore the deity is not the 
inducing agent. 

(A) As for the statement— “ (the deity) is more directly aimed at (by the Dative) than 
when the Accusative (termination) is used*’,—(we say) we do not gainsay the fact of its being 
aimed at. It is clear from the SENTENCE that the meaning of the term devata^ connected 
as it is w ith a taddkita form or a Dative ending, is being directly aimed at But from the very 
same source (it is seen) that it is the sacrifice that is connected with the fruit; for by EXPRESS 
REFERENCE we learn the instrumentality of that and not of the deity (in producing the 
fruit). Again, though w’e they infer that the sacrifice is for the deity, still this need not stand 
in the way of its being |)erforraed for the sake of its fruit. It is the fruit that is the purushdrtha 
(the thing desirc^d by man). And the endeavour for the sake of the purusMriha is ours, not 
the deity’s. Therefore w'e do not do anything on account of any inducement from the deity. 
And the mention of the deity’s name w*ith the Dative ending quite fits in if it (deity) is a 
inVans to the (performance of the) fruitful sacrifice. 

(B) And as for (the statement) — ‘‘sacrifice is worship to the deity and the object of 
worship is the primary thing in worship as we see it in the world ”— (we reply), here it .should 
not be as in the w'orld. Here the worshi]) ot the worshipped is important. That which is 
fruitful is the inducmig agent. Therefore the act of sacrifice is the inducing agent. 
Again by this view (that is being refuted now') we have to assume that the deity has a 
form and that it eats, as there can be no gift or meal for a formless and uneating deity. 

(D) As for the statement — ‘*from TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF, and CIR¬ 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (we .see that) the deity has form and eats ”— (we reply) it is 
not (true) ; TRADITION is based on Mantra.s and Arthavadas. It is a matter of 
DIRECT PERC-EPTION that (all) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests is based 
on them. And we shall show* (elsewhere) that those Mantras and Arthavadas do not 
support this view. Says the objector : “ If that is so, (i.e., if the Mantras and Arthavadas 
do not say that deities have form), then (I say) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests 
does not come from Mantra and Arthavada”. We reply that for those who take a superficial 
view of ilantra and Arthav^a, for them it (the know ledge thus gained by a superficial view> 
is the basis of TRADITION. (That is) even if it is invalidated for those who take a deeper 
view, still for some one or other it becomes the basis of TRADITION. Therefore TRADI¬ 
TION has only this source and POPLTLAR BELIEF is only based on TRADITION. 

(D— coni.) As for ClRCt^ISTANTLAL EVIDENCE Uke “ Oh, Indra, thy right arm 
we caught”, it does not mean that Indra has an arm. It only means—that which is his right 
arm, that we caught ; therefore, we do not leain from the SENTENCE the existence of Indra’s 

21 Here it must be explained that there are grades of validity even in VERBAL TESTIMONY. 
For the present purpose it is enough to note that 6ruti (EXPRESS REFERENCE) has greater force than 
vdkya (SENTENCE). See Jaimini, III, 3, 14. 

Attention may be drawn to the unique interest thU paragraph possesses for the modem student 
of Comparative Religion. t 

<90 See the next Extract, No. II. 
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jlfm. ■*' Objt%*tinn . U it ikm nut it ia nnt iR^fliblr ihui wi; hold o£ thi* 

arm ; bi/uct.- wv iiiiVL^ to infer tLe e^Ciatenc*- of tlie^ arm tbun^—tht^iv \a tLiiE h&nd, Lhkit whioh 
laid. (Rtfiil.v); Till!- Ciiunot lx-: fur thuii!;1i Ihcrc iiwy i» the nmi, it th mutter of DlBlilC'f* 
I'ERf 'EPTtOX tJiuL Vfv dill iiul buhl it. So ewa tliiie (neceptliig yonr mfiHivnci*)» tbi-ru is 
i^ljill HJi mrimgruity. WV luive tbim either to tiilulit Ml nKyurditv or wiy thin ia niL-re pniiiat- 
(>ifuii\ I f Arthsivada). But it muy be AAid Lliut tills is the of o inan whn cfftughl 

huld oi Iddru 6 anoi. Wo rnply , thiBaimuld ntjl 1 h' it ^vouUl sjubJiKit t h.^ Vod A tit 
thr ilnJl^>^f^^tirrt1 of havitig a (in Abilin, Vre aro uot tolci thivi thi're 

n'ati A mun K^ho ^might Armb fnr thfw m riiieeidenet: iiiiil it uiiitiOL be tluit from thl^ 
Very sciLt^-mopt-t jtrfer tho osiatrniio of him who inught the iirni, fur therr uccnr (ill the 
VudnA^ui^i ^tUiteinoaU which are meaninghaw like ''lew jHJiiK'gntanU^Sf Agiiinr 

taking him who huldo thiB view lliut liulru hun u form, even to tiimi suftuuotiiiti^ 

by tlio tiortn ' Indra ’ is for invoking tile and the in vocation n rcntcm- 

birucboor.^^ In that cane TemembifiiEieiiig h only IE we have known that bu is rulcvanir 

{ri‘late<l to tin' AntTLIiee}. But it hi not known by miv tnriiii^ tliui he 3H^ TTuU liciug ao, tin.- 
Invoratioo ifl futile. And it euiuiot be Ur Id that \sv infer ilia I lie Iti invoked from tile evidence 
of %hf* WORD; fur we liUrVc sniid** tluit wtim we oti Adrlshla (lUemlly iiinrecii. ib 

t'{|unl COk ApTirvuit there oiuinot- be any iiBsutii]itiun of lliv haiidr ete. Fiirtlirr, it In* mi 
Burp tiiut hehikM Iki;ii Ltivokcd.; lur ihei-eU nO proof (to that efleei). Therefore the 
wiirtl ia nut fur I hr ;itike of an ijivoCAtloi|, but only for a designuUiUi. Even in tJu- 
rtiJ^e of thi^ d«tty having tiu futiiir it might likewijife Ur nsctl for dv^igiintioii. The voratxve- 
rntJing^w'ord ib for pr.u^-. Thus, this, which i» caJkd dvily^ is (oJily) tlir inuHt iinpuitant 
nieani* (to the Kneiifierh which \s calk^tl by the VoL^aiive word nivd cuU^rtaiued ns If it wr^rf? 
loMitieiit in the iH^Uef iluit it prOcurvi^ Home g^Hxl, Likrwl^*, the deity iDilicutfHr] by the 
Vi>cativi* word ami tuld '' ive have taught hold of th,v himdi>'’ that is to s&y, we are 
depciiidontrt cm you. Thia ia only a reinlndcr to ns that wclio vc to |icrloriu ii deed cunneetec^ 
with IfidrOr (Indrakui-aiiA). 

fD—Likewm% thisw twUr heaven and wirtU. art very far npurl, and thc^ 
vuu hokh Oh, ^iaghavuu^. tby fist b great^' dii thb the tbt b praised if it exists. Buie 
then: is no ].iriHj£ tbivt it cxista. For this ia nut io say tli}' list b great. But what ? Thai 
which b thy ibL^ Lhftt bgreat. Tbc$c arc different idca^i. namely, tby list ^ and " thv 

hni is greatAnd it ahuuld HOC be sidd tliat a thing could bt^ praised only if it 
exxHts : for even if a iliing b not njrcxsoarily connected w ith {i.e.p tloes not posschb) bumiiu 
attributes, even tliwl thing b (ootnotiuiea} prabed ah if il hud butnun aimbiiU-Hp " They 
sjicak out like a hniiilriHl, like a thuimand men ; they cr^' aloud to us with their green,tjni«d 
mouth ; while, pioiw Htonifs. they ply thnir tawk with piety and even before the Hotar* taste 

the ofTertd food’^*^- Agaiup "Sindhu hath yokt^d her car, light rolling, drawn by stcuiLj^' 

" " ' ~ ' • ■ * _ 

II Thiis line ol rT'Oiionm^ may nppwr s^m'r ni iirft «ij|hl ^ Still, GO I only jh it perfectly logical, bui 

l« otwn heiiid tiMlul in rnwkrn dimiimicnf, Thu#, lliitre nfr Iwn cermlan^ g( the iiiari.vrdoin of 3t 
ThHiniei ill ItliJia, but uu proo[ ihai he nuntyrt-d at all, c/. V, A. ^huiIj, ffMlary^ |mgi» i^o, 

11 Tlni UifliAtauA «ysleii]| Htartu by pruvms ” the eltirtiify fjf ihi^ WORU, tn tlifr «prtwf^ 
kwL^lenta nke tHm pw eiprimiiiil uwmy. 3tuir, VoL tit, li nrllt ueeful fur llw' oenerai tender. 

Ji Tli« text il anwwAirfifi> uytn^ npiiin whAi liiui in^u tmfurv. 

3i 1 have lioi b$vn abk true thk refi-iviif?n m for. 

Ki RV.p X. 2 , It may here b& natEevtl iluu TVjiiptehLirtai in hii commeaiary tin N,. 7 ; 7 , f^LioiR^ 
tltia jHismagp! tma •aommejAlt on ir in tha exkit meaner e( a Miuiam^ht. Ho lays Iti efftvt ; tbat 

itDtkfli ani to Like ihaa, it lie no prool Indrp ntvimaii^ nail huniun that hs In sr-t^rreit 

Ui tfcifirwiw. 

3v HLV.p Xp ^’^1 7, T. Ua^iv Bayaiu Iuia ' ^indhi^rftMvatrti^' 
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Thercfufc thci^ OAH IV*!saiJi|>liuij Ifoiiii CPXls rt-jr^tcl'lni! the hiifiitiFi ift 

the fleily. the expneissioii " bruiAii:-tiL'clLri.l Inilm '* ricrf s^y thfir tndTift 

ejtiMfH H iieek. Wbftt tbeo ^ Thus whinh m thti -uf IriilniT ihttt «* br&iwJ. Tiierv im 

prmf of the i>f the ncek, Xnr nan thr pratr^ nf the jirck TiiTi-^itmte 

tloa*^ {rt : human furtii) ; fur (iiuoh) ptam Ir 8e<!a even jn the oi u hiiniati lomi* 

{B — aynt-i Further. tJiv wur^i *iudin" vonaeeted with fhe wnrcte liidra uifiiu^ hi« 
esoald net whiik Inta uiiy ruiua^tlon lAith (the woPil.t) '"stmng^nef^ked. elv." Fen iu ihftl t^RV, 
a don hie jjronunejutmn of thr word will be necessitated. H'p Rhall I'mvp to iiniJerHtaiul that 
Indra h(W ft hroad neck anil (ftlflo) tlint Intlra snlltfs htfi ThiiB, therp will lie it bn’-itk 

(into Henlem^wil t huii aji we UivikT It^ the wnlviiCv la (ft] »5iligle (whi>le|-^'^ [t i-^ ftp|)ro|iniile. 
if ire take it t hat *brt>ad-wfvkct]^ ate wul loici ilown hern ijicta, but only ntcnticHied 
for the sake nf [miats i.e., ita much as to say, that he (Indni) l«^mg ao and ao iti the 
(bnrn) of the ^ima jiiioe, Ilia fiH>^ The foriii of tlie HeriN-nce ih vlenrly oikuiutcd to tell 

m ftlwiiit the ^iljiiighler iif Vrilran And Ihc sentenee- : Thy two urui^i, Ob liicim, iitt: 

hftiiy" Thy two nyew. Oh Indra, are tawny'"—te|j hr only ni th'‘ ibv 

anna and law^ny coluur of the eyes, niid nut ol tlw^ exisrenee *4 the jimirt or eyt-j^. And even 
where we can infer the mouliuu uf I be exislciicc of iia in-'Ti^thoe 1 aay it who 

liftRt and licBun^t ' t-veil llw-rv' it m nut the contlrt^tisn with the e- (Ihut is inti ndi 

but the fiifinceii™ with speech ; thtiKt I it(jcnk to you tUnt hiu^ eye^ ^ : anti t he slight i» 
mcrilUmLxl fw thei^te<>r i* it exiata. Wheiicp i» thi*- known f Frum tlwDerive 

ii-nding (td flbnkahuMtiiatcK import the meaxiLiig of t.hr aiilMluntive (C^ink^huR) then 

bhoaentenoi? will break, oa it will connutf^ bulb ike hk-iLs : YuU Imvo eyea and ' I tell you 
whohaBcyctt‘^ Thertlore there in nbnoliiti^ly uu t.THCL'MSTANTlAL KVlDKNt'K ilmt 
IndicAtrca timt the doUy haa hiifnan likenpafl. 

(fi) And this (saorifioe) i« not a nieaU The ikity docs nut mi He nee the (raiMin 

dlf-gcd) “ EbronMt^ the iiHMlI to tot the ileity'w sake is errumniu^J. 

) A« fur (the btjileiweiit)-- ■ From TRADITIOX, POPrLAK BELIFF and 
CiRf-UM^TANTLlL tiVlDEXCE (wr k-arn tliat] the deity mu ", tbifi has l>een rebnttwi hy 
proving that the deity ho^ no form. Furilicr, ihu nicul offcrtul to an eating del 13’ will dimi- 
nl&h. And thetc to nu proof that the deitii«i eJit the of the fotwJ in llie manDi-r of the 

bw*. TIutp ih direct FEHCEPTION in the case of the bti-s; it to not so in cusc uf the 
clcitv, Thprelore Ihu ikity docii nut cat. Tlie statement that ihi- iiu-itl ofren-d to ikeileity 
beonmea toatclrAA m-iitrs nn ilifhcull^' j the food hwonw IftKteleHs anil eoJd uji ueroiint o| 
^xpoaore to t he nir, 

(F) Xur ift the dr-it^' lord rtf anj’ material giKxl, aud ta'jng [mvirrleott^ how ejui it gi%'e (any* 
thing) ^ And tt does net hnid good that from TRi^lTKiNe lYiFULAlt UJ^LIKI' and. 
Ulftt^D^lf^AKTtAf* EV1DEX(-E. we ran infer the Inrtluhjji of ibf deity. We have nlmady 

sf khi> imti ill iHv Ust !■ Anliflpatth Ihi^ Idik 4 jI iIm^ nix riJiiiiAjiiK |{cmi'iill3 ky 

MiiiiAJn-'iAhftii* 

Sr fiuu3 iifM li» i tui™ tji I hr inovl tuildamaiTlaJ nilrs uf iSilii ipl t«vl liy It ixiuuiL^pLkaf, 

iirlii.ifHtA (hi. brt'ju^lh ipl lu-'isIii* » Isuh IhnI miihl lit- A^'utiUkl. Hny t S^ftbainn il .Vn jrintli uihnltf 

■1* a wnplv purpoRCj m rnnny ronHtitms fliw atfitimfc” tun Jl. "I* our ut»fUeiiccciiftnoi tmrvtj 

innrv tIihii inir pUr|KvHft aI a limr- Atu) roiuirrnl oa It^ tX nWike* il trleftrrr »lih, ” W\' dc 

net juy ihai cao thtn^ fiauiiftt vlicc't iwn |air|>Mra mi a Umm ; kui wp my rhmT vnn ventenem cmtmnt nvrvr 
lir LnilErmte hnth ihr-**^ j^m uinilting I he driiiitp ol IIm' iii<ieia»nirtri there^^ h c^r H pTfftJp cif 

■EvuMm i^rdniiimcir^J enly sote can Indlcatr mily ftne ptETpoie. If the corrrrt po^iUca of KlLnimuiNiiirH iH«Tv 
le ttTt xrvi{i«ih uiiMl of Uvp-k illRitrt|iHhir]i appear p^^ntleip^^ 

H ftV , X, If, 1 . 
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twirl That 'ITlAUmON. nn Mujitm uiiU ArilmtHiIrt : iviirl POPl'l*i\H ^liLJKP jvh in 

“tin' ik’ity’s TiUnge” mid "IIn* fli'ltyV fiplil'' ix mwly ii Tlittt wklchoni*cun diapwcol At 

lii** wilL that (ulone^ it hix jimjw-Tiy. Atirl the ilvitj'dofei not riirj«»nj i)ft"itlicf the* vilhigu ur 
thr ftt Libf own pleftsufr, ’n«t‘n*fnn* (tht di.-ity} dtH?** n<it giv* (AnytUinj;). And ih^ 

will* wonbip t)» dpity gpt thfir pivsnwwty from thnt which t hev lutvu given up with ihr cleity 
iu thpir tiiiiirN- Anri ff>r till" sluluiiiviit tluit h’lRI-'lTM-'ST-AXTl.A fj E\ IDEXCK nhnwA 
the liirilvhip ot lilt' Jvity At* in ‘ Indm i» the hml uf hctivcD, etc."—knowing by DJREfT 
PEIW’EPTIOM that tlw ik-itj lint tiu lunUlilp. wv infer thut, thfsie ivurds jnaj Hgiirntiw. Here 
rrtivt (tin: opiiom iiK '' n iiwni from VEliE.VL TESTl.MOX V the lordirhip of the detty. r g., 
the giwk tlifttribiiin nil goorl thiugx,’ mnl we Liiter ihiU this is only Ixwauj-l* iliegotls will it " 
(\Vf u ply) it not Hfi, For wt-ritv hy UlRlilT PEttt EPinON lliat liun Is only the will oE 
thiMt: thiit worship tlio deity. -Vnd that |will) isoiild not in- supenst-ded. Even those who 
d*-ficrilH‘tbt iMty ii» oiJlit I [intent, do not diuguiw; flhv [riirt of the) will of llie woKilupJieirs. 
Thi'v sftv furthtr l.hatihe rlrit.V *0 dciesM Ih the will of i.he w'orf.liip|X‘r. Anr! Iw lx no himl 
whfi friloWBltiP wilt of Another utid who con not distrihiiie (favoiitw.) nt his 0Wij wtl). 
PuTlhrr. llo-TO 1« no hucIi ERHAE TESTlMONY (i*'* is iilli'gert). On nreounl of its [in-Hcnl,- 

tenm* fonn nnd iU Iwing opjwskhI to t>IRE<rp pERf‘ElTIOX. it (the sTtHeiiCc quotrtl) isi -i^R 
to tH'iiit'O’ prniw- Wlivtl sueh expreKsioiw tsiiild be (ifttstlyjejtphiinedxwimteiitled lor prium,*, 
ihey CrtiiniU Iwust'd ax VERBcVL TESTIMIIXV to the lonlnhipfol tho deity). And the 
rIetlY t«»>' coniKflt » mull with tLo friUt Tot whioli it may bo worshipped- 

Vi) Ami for llm stfllement—'• Prom TRADITION, l\il*in.AR BELIEP ntid 
f’)Rf*UMt'”rANTlAL EV'tDESCE (w« mv thot the doity) gives uml bcslows fitvourv’' 
— TU.AOITlON iiiiH POPULAR BELrEF have almuly beoti dispoiMMl of. And there ix 
no UlRCUMSTANTLi^L EVIDEXOEin ihc stitteitwnl, " Being [ilemmi, the doily gives him 
foist ftinl tfhp of food", lor lliere is nnother Virliii rnjoiiiL'd, vi/., “ He says—*«illoot logellier In 
the rigtiT hftiid side,'" E*il£Ewine in (the followitm;) i—"Only when snthsfici:! IditOfeU doi‘x 
litdrasalisEy this person (fjnerilicer) with off-iqicing Ainf cattle.” Here it isuti Aindrs (reldteri 
to Indr.O olTi'riftg (Hivis) that iS enjoinwi. Therefore the deity is not the inducing agetd 
fSU J III Ihi-' vti'i'' of Agnoat he is primm'y, ns his sntixfai'tioii is (the) prijniiry (Him); it is 

not SO in Kaniis.—IX, 1,10. , * 

(COM ) (C) The nnnhigy of tlie guest H wt to U- refuted. UospiiAlity minrt Iw guided 
liV thw Hoost; fnf Ebcre his -wtixfntrlirtii is cni«ut«l. 'Hie guwt is lo Ik- served, ie.. ftetion 
umal bo HO guided ox to pIi'HW him. A gift nr h uieal ulUht be givtn (liUTally. made). Whi^i - 
I voT ix iloeiTed by the piext should lie done. Wliat, rloen not. plcaw hint should not tie fftr<!eil 
oil him. R'lt here in Kornm there is uo injimdion of (the deity's [ifi-asun'). Thivclofe llie 
aiialoiry of the guwt iafatae (lit. luwvcn, iiOt on ii ftsT). 

No. tl. 

(jVii&uetitfituiHiu DU </ahrtiut A» 4, 23.—£.effTKf.) 

Sow what is this that wi* enll deity (JX-vntA) f One view (is us follow's); Tiiose. Agui 
nnd others, who "iv, in the ItihaSASnnd PiimiiHasaid tu rejsidr in heaven, they flte the deitleH. 
Hefv (ttgainiil tliifi) we remark that among ihevedi-itiw are not tneludw) day, Hr-, (AharMI) 
and tiger, etn. (SirdOJAdi). But TRAlJlTlON iaeJudes wordsiiuUvtiting time among doitiite, 
e.ip,. ■■ Thi.-i lot the Ki'itus (Litueti), ttio month is deity, the year ia deity," 

Another view is, that we use the woi'il Devata ol those with Pi'fcronee to whofn the wnr*| 
l>(>vatH ia hcftfil in the liTantnia and BmliiiUituts, Aa in, "Fire ie Th'vata. irind in Du vat a, 
«nii ia Devnta, moon is DevaUt," und fitmilar rtatetnents, Here again, days, etc., are nut 
iin'lildeil. FuidUer, I he com m on term Drvula will reasO to Ivnvo tiny (definitel meaning as it 
will ivaae to be emjilnyrti in every day Inngiiftge. 

w Tlil'i In for ttw prirvpi lo tcif^cthrr aiwl tnhii Ihcir fi*? hUit tiki- Mocrifici?— i1it> fi'c in diu 

cu.« Ikhoj^ loud r’l^Tioed ii one of ilie sacrillcisi Hire. 
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Hrtirt, jj'iTC sny) tiitse thnt (h-I IlyiiuiN (HilikU) nnrl n/fonnp [ liavlMj arr aru 

tliOsH" (Ijiit get hyiiini. ? ' Tor .JAtavidds worttiir Of Our ijmine wil! vrv frniat %vli)i (nir minfl 

This oulflgj' its'twn'ri* n Oftr; fur (torxl, jii liu&aiitirtibly, in ihijn-nri' of oiirv. [j><t ii** not in Ihy 
fritmUliiii. Agrii, i-ufTi-r l!nnn."l> Tluvso nJio got lluvli, mu in—" Hr- rvhall [m fmrr (fTm 
PiinodAjjA fttlt-ftng) porttiinljig to Ayiii on n-iglil '■ Tfiat |NTLaTning to Agid-Soiiia 

on olftnrn potilifftls". Objpclioii : U uJl thnt grf tiari^ art' floiLiiii), thm tlie iioisbcrda 
JK'COJUti tIigiWfi to (bnlji-hoofi thty olso gt-i ilio Hu vis. Thrn {wi» say] ihnt \t iik-ii gi-ts tho 
Ha™ aoH nbciiit whfcJi it enQ bu ^-aid tlif> Kavie ia inixmled for it. tlhikt] is ihf duity. Liktivw; 
in tlicoiuv uf hyimiH. Tho word LbVftln in jji TRAHITIOX usfyl thus: — *' Laving 

Agfli for its deity, tbt Havis Liivtng Agni for its deity." lAkc om'. “Juiviug ifi,- gam for 
doit.v luiving Alum'S for deily". Thiw di'JtyJnxHl coulee Ut Ih' (an at tribute) of ufJ vmbuiliHf 
and ubetract, aniinnte and iitnitiniatc (objitls) n> whiiJi in iticot^iuin: wiiL VERTiAf* 
TEKrDlONY. oonivltiing ur utiitT fotuKH to be dovotoU na liemg ptartlndarfy intemlod for 
tlirm. And tiiv itiiumnn wrord I ik'yuta) nbku bccomRs appropriate (Eoftw n cfeJiiiitc menning). 
What Lf-nrr f H that £s so, then for a partjpiJar act, that w tJie deity, the word imlicuti 1115 
which is intended or irmcmberptl, when the resDliitioii is made, " J give up flliis) Haris 

But** in tJint casti, any word for Agni nitty he iiatvi to indicate jtLaL <|i>rty in the fkiTsut 
nnd rurniniiftHa wtcnfice*)* Ht-re wt* say that it might In* so, it the word Agnl i» jiroiniunfflil 
for eemvpyiug its- iiieaning uxid if tli*- meaning Ik conveyed for flltiicialing its connection with 
(lie Hiivit*. But hare tJie worti Agni’ i» not !n) [wonoimccd fur tlnf suki- of its meaning. Wiiete 
an ojieriition tokce plan utt the thing connoted, them the wartl ts fur COUvcA'iog its tncAnlng, 
rt-H tkfcw in use for the im-aning. rStU where tile uficratitm k on tho word itself, there only Ihu 
uofli miiKt be conveyed wLlcli Is intended Wi be uvunwlttl with the npemtion. And the 
drit3' dcpce nut Lccutnc a tneahe to the sacridec by ita form, (Riuju}. By what then f Bv the 
i-<mnc(!tcd ward, dust oh ihe Adhvaj^Ti ajrla by both his hanris, isq tie deity iiida liy Hie word. 

He pIcahsiw the flota'e linnH hy t.wici: rubbing by two contLagM of gheey-—jiiKt aa hen? 
ihonidi tbfjrc is (direi'H eoiineetion with Lhn hand, still it is only the Hotar that aids, Jlhewiso 
i.he deity that helps hy the ccmncftctl word is understood to aid (the samflw). Thougii 
the deity is ciijomcd us an aiding agent, still it is only the Hound (word) that is roniiectcd 
wit.li the KaoriBee. 'rhcri'foH' t)ic wohi is nut (trojiuiinrfd for erinveying tl«. 'nicuning t for 
else, the nu'Muiny (convoyrd I will once til(ir(> convey tiiCw'ord mid give rise to (( he fault of) 

fat-fpLchcrlnnw,** it then (Jiltc this)—lliat only the word iit connecteij with ifie Havis, 
and J>y ita connection with the word the ohjert eojinotnlifl alnodeity ; hc! that it Ik the di-iiy 
w'hoetC name » so conneeted with the IlnvLi that the latter is (intenderl) for tlie foruicf? (No.) 
!( is only wiien there con bi* no op'rotion on the word that it eoines to k> un the nientltiig. 
Blit here the opreatiun is only on the word. TliCrffoft' I hr word is not for tpouveyirg it a 
Toemung (the object coiutOk-d by it), Henco it )uis |>een said hy the YritlikJtra^ —'* 'J'hc worrl 
eomra first, the undcrHianrling of U* meaning afU-twanls; from the won) tuiW tlm 
meaniha”. Tims the llavk ja conncHted only willi the word 'Agni/ and other words like 
SSiicltl, etc., have no plucK (in the Hafrifice). .And Lctice, it ja only tjie wont in the that 
iiiufit be used as Muidni. ft may !» ««id that in inieh a case the word by itself Woinco tlnf 
deity. Our reply is that it is not oor concern in refute this ; fop ii by no meansi. lavafiibtea 
our eoatentlou tbiU the wotiIi* *' Sucbl, otr. " hare ftljsolulsdy nn pUrt- (in tlic AfanlmJ.k 

_ __ _ (To cg^fria 


*3 KV.p Jp ------- 

Jlie r.,llawinB b whrthf., io „ ,u, ^ ^ 

*"."** ^ ***■ iwo ciOfiwj.HTiw ftdlowj a> Any o(ii#f worti 

"•Tuig Iho wme mdiuiOky may U* niiliriilutsd in Ihf plMf el tliaL UMIOmiMd iu the VitUij 

e-vnuorte eaiatmin af ilii* iteHy 1» ska are.iiKnd, 

** Tejir Uas “ fjtk*^himlnk.ihBrd. ■ 

This iMl rsjily k ifwfy ... qml miiiii. enrefullv ouLsil 
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ADMINISTRAIIVE SVSfmi OF SHtVAJL 
Bt SUBEIi5>Ili:^ATH BEM, StA.: 

( OcMllinilMd P' J 

« unculti^AblA W«A« I«kUi JSfiKr&lly eid«d<^ v^h^n a ri^6 
Muwjed,''** But as cuJtivfitioii sfprwl ’witJi ^h® prugreaa ofagne 
t*t« f« tint, and Oicrc wm a grrator diniMul for «Abk Jiuidfl. JuUy tnwtB 
•pwjitl cultivation. -^dsto landa oI ftU dpRcriiition were getltTBlly liftiuglit unner me 

,ta.gh. ,U tot <b.y were Iron. but ultotoly Ito. bto teKa 

It « miKltoi, «.l,. .!»A wy. IhM tl»«, Wi.tta. or Dong" Inna. wr. n.«n«a by th. 
-IM, Nnognr or ploogb. M«l no* by tbo Bigbn ” t“ »»n« innlnot^ I"™*™ “ ” ^ 
BgblnorLh l^ n-n.ooon.0,1 ..o«>totoo.n.r-nT.o.t- 

v«M not only »itb tboir fertility bnl nl» viUi the .»t«io oftb. top. nnwl. »>|Or 

**"“ 3l ■nonoO. pot NnnEor in sopoiior ro9 nnd 3 oiniuid. 

in inferior aoit. 

\Viircc at 3 manndB diut 34 mnuiids. 

Hurcek at 3 maunils, 

Other tfod of inlcrior produce at IJ maiiilife. 

Ife«klc« their prindpal harvest, the i»ea(«utu often ™«cd a second ™p on ^ fi^t-elaea 
JaruU. These awond crops were al«» asaeseed at a epeeial rate acronlfog to their nature 

ivnd deteriorating effect im Ihe hwut. Jortin the following wale ?- 

Tormcri^Fivc mauJuU* per Bighn. each Bigha being | aotual meuaurtineBt. 
Hemp -Five nianndB per Bigha, caeh Hgh« being } actual meaaorement. 
Sonar cane ciiltivalion assee«rd from 6l mauiwfo to 3* of raw sugar per Bigha.:» 
Wo hav. wen elwwhere bow upccial consideration giren by ^e Mu a government 
for such costly pUntaiLoiis ae those Of s»g« cane, eocoanut ami beteJmit. The pfonter 
hml to wait long for any profit r.i«l « did the government. This waa however a common 
practiec in the Dcccan,, and wc iiir.y eipeot that ufliiuiJAr pnitcipJo etJrtml m Shivaji'a 

time nXs<y* 

'Hie provinmii vmder Sbivaiio rule weit styled Swamiyo, in eonliadLstinction to 
Mughim or provinceu under other (geiM?mlIy Slulminiiiadaii) nilers. 
lU^neniub Divillfla*. Hwarajya was for revenue purpose dividml into a number of 

Prants eoiwwting of two or more diHlricta. There were in aU 16 Pranta, acconling to 

lUuiade.t* 


'wrure 

{ 1 } PmntStuval. 

(2) Wftj. 

(3) Batarn, 

(41 Kcaml, 

{!>) IVubatn. 

(6) Bouth Konhiiii. 
(7j Tk'Jta, 

(S) TrhubuJit 
(t>) lirtglan. 


“(i Bujwfuli*. M.iJt., XX. p. III. 

7 S fUuwle. llt-JlS. 


3^ pi'i, 04-O'!* 
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(10) Wajwgad. 

(llj BednoM. ii 

(1&> KoUuir. 

(13) SbririuigbiAtBii, 

(14) KACODlicIt. 

(15) Vdkjri?, 

(10) Ttnjonr, 


But wu g«t • bigger numhvr in » jahitu» drnwn in tbs cniHer Twa of CTilwtrBpnti SHiuhn 
Tbs rtocimipnt, i^rtlj in Fttitoii mai pirt \y in MnrWhi, h siippoa«l to bo m itit^ Imnd* 

writing ot ShAidciaJi Mallinr, 

(1) SubliEk Rmnnngnr inctmluig ObnoOeri. 

(3J Siilihi JAwhor lYont. 


(3) Sutiliii Prant BiiivuDili (l!i Tutuku). 

(4) SuLlw Knlytui (30 

(B) Chcul Subiift {(I Tahilw). 

(0) Sab)mKB|)»uri(l3Talul(ii&), 

(T) buliim .lavii (Ig Tiilukaii). 

(5) SuiiJin l>flbbol (U TaIuIwn), 

(D> Bubha RnjApoor (IS TnluL-ut), 

(10) Subhn Kudal (lOTotnkiu), 

(11) Stibbn I'tant JJhiini^gtkd (o Tolulua). 
(13) Subba Prant Aknlt! (o Ta ltikuft). 

(13) iitibha Poona (6 Toluksa). 


(14) SuliLa BAT&mntr, 

(IB) Inilapur, 

(16) Snbba Pitvnt B&iwal (13 Tolnlou). 

(17) guljbn Pirniit Wot (1 Talnlcox), 

(Ift) Subha TVant ^tonv (0 Ttdiikaft). 

(19) Subiu rmnt juirbail (OTnlukos). 

(30) Sutbft iVanit KLatAD inotodieg Kiutim KLftta* (11 Tatultv) 

(31) Sobtaa Pnmt aian {| Tajukiw}. 

(33) 3ublia PnuiL Fhalian Habol. 

(33) Subbn Prnut Botgaum. 

(34) Subba SntDpgat>Q. 

(SB) Sublm ClKtag. 

(30) Suliha LciHxinospii or. 

(27) Stibbn NaTr-algiLUnit. 

(28) Jiubba KojHil. 

(SO) gutiba Haljol, 

(30) iiubba Betgid. 

(31) ii'ablia Molkapur (4 Tbtiihna], 

(32) Subbft Praiit t^uiluilu (10 Tolulcoa), 

(33) iiublmTiu-lo (BTutuliaB). 

( 34 ) tiubhii Ajent (gl Plorguiun), 

(3B) Siibha Pront Junnor (2l Talutois), 


» JoBiVd ifvnr^, J.B.Sr.R,4*, Tol. JtXll, f, 30; 
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Revenue officers. 


Some of these may be later additions, but this list, we think, fairly represents the divisions 
of Shivaji’s kingdom. Sambhaji had no mind to improve the administration and Rajaram 
had no leisure. It is not therefore probable that many changes had been made in the 
revenue administration of the kingdom before the accession of Clihatrapati Shahu. 

It has already been noted that Shivaji had done away wdth the agency of such old here¬ 
ditary ofiScers as the Patil and the Kulkami in the village and the 
Deshmukh and the Deshpande in the district. They were left in 
enjoyment of their old dues, but the w ork of revenue collection was entrusted to new oflficers 
directly appointed by the king. The country had been divided by the Muhammadan govern¬ 
ment for Revenue purposes into Maujas, Parganas, Sarkars, and Subhas ; Shivaji abolished, 
or to be more accurate, modified these old divisions. In his time the country was divided 
into Maujas, Tarfs and Prants. The officer in charge of a Tarf was styled Havaldar, Kar- 
kun, or in some rare instances, Paripatj^agar. It is interesting to note that in old Hindu 
inscriptions we often come across an officer 8 t 3 dedDaudaNa}^korDandaNath®^, who was 
perhaps, as his designation implies, the predecessor of the Mai*atha Paripatj-agar. The 
officer-in charge of a Prant was variously designated Subhadar, E^arkiin or Mukya Desh- 
adhikari. Over several Prants was sometimes placed an officer called Sarsubhadar, to 
supervise the work of the Subhadars. These officers, like the Kamavisdars and the 
Mamlatdars of the Peshwa period, had to look after all branches of the administration. 
The Subhadar's staff consisted of the usual complement of eight officers, viz : — 

' (1) The Dewan. 

(2) The Mazumdar. 

(3) The Fadnis. 

(4) The Sabnis. 

(5) The Karkhanis. 

(6) 'The Chitnis. 

(7) The Jamdar. 

(8) The Potnis. 

The Subhadar usually had an annual salary of 400 hons a ^^ear, with a palanquin 
allowance of another four hundred, while his Mazumdar’s pay varied 
from one hundred to one himdred and twenty five hons a year. The 
Mazumdar also enjoyed the proud privilege of carrj^ing a simshade*' on public occasions, 
and a small allowance was sanctioned by the government for its upkeep. A Havaldar 
in charge of a small village had often to be contented with a paltry allowance of three to 
five hons a year.®* 

The Kamavisdar and the Mamlatdar under the Peshwa regime, though appointed 
^ ^ , for a short term, were generally allowed to retain their office for life 

msvnCb fikiici 1 X 1 • * 

Provincial officers and frequently to transmit it to their heirs. No pubUc office was 

* ■ hereditary under Shivaji’s administration, and like the Magistrates 

and Commissioners of British India, his Karkuns,' Havaldais and Subhadars were as a rule 


Remuneration. 


80 JS?.P. In(L» VoL m, p. 37. 81 Abdagtr* 

83 Sabhmtad. p. 31. ^ 3RTT 

nR 'TT^ »nnT^RRT ^ ^ qm •tsirt qfiR 

Hllsl T3R rtlia ^TRIpT ^RT^T r*fRT ^ MRTRfiR 

'um'l rirt^ipr ^ ^ri^ ^sh^rtr 

^R^ fRRT fRR »r8t3RTRT fjnft Wr r^rr-rt 
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THE INDIANS AKn^t^AEV 


I Jmr, 


tTmuf^rnt] bum District OMriol aiid Pmvince to 'Provini^ Tluu -qAa h& clearly ptov^d 
bj a Jisit of ollicriTB uLrufiiltj irooipiled by Mr. Bkaakar TaioAa £hab^^ from Ib^ ofbeial 
letters and docnmfuifii publulifKl in thi^ iMfa^ Jilth^ ITtb, I8tb^ oniJ 20tb Tolumes ol 

In Mr. Bhai'i list, iit> iiDd 


Mr, Rajwsdo^A Afw^iftAy^nch^ Itiha^anchi A^hnim- 
tbat ibn following caflScerw wrre In olwrga of ibo 
miu-ked Against their namos 

Hknldars— 



Uimbt [Ffti;gaiu)^YeiM}i Kam, 

A.i>. te7<L 

Harcli 

—Anftji Kanlio, 

A,0.167fl- 

Korogam 

—Bldmaji MaDiar, 

A.0,1076. 

Turf SAtnra 

—Kukojt Bayifili, 

A 0. 107^. 


Mahadaji Anant, 

A.0. 1070. 


Tukaji Frabho, 

A.0. 1077. 


It U » pity that wc are iiut in pDABessjem of a camplstn list of Havaldjira^ Wo do not know 
whfftbor la other ]>ittLrkrUt abmi officoni wvm chnngr^ so oftrji w in Satara, Our informatjon 
aliOllt the Schhtidars and the KaranlihiidarB is howover morn satiEfbetory^ anrl tho working 
of the piiiit^ipfi.'^ of Hhort term npiKiintmont and LdiuFtaot tramdoT ran ho Fory eomroniPTiity 
pi-oved by the following iiislaucra from Mr. BhatV list. 

Snbbadars— 


VVai i^ot— 

Vewji Malhar, 

Do. 

Do* 

Do. 

Do. 


A*D* 1G70* 
A.D. 1679. 
A.J>. 15S7. 
IGOO. 

A.D. 16116. 


Annaji jTanardan, 

AJ>. 16&7* 

Jawb— 

Mtior^nj, 

A.0.1661> 

VHhtliAl DAlt«, 

A.P. 1071. 

Do. 

A.D. 1072. 

Amhaji Mordev, 

A.0.1076. 

Gopo) Rayaji^ 

A.P. 16T7. 

Kaoli} Bangiiath, 

A-D. 1700. 

Pmni Kol— 

Gauoflh iTcigden, 

Ajt. 1672, 

Yenkaji Jtudra^ 

A.D. 1677. 

Ptmnt Piiiu— 


TryvnhAL Gopal ^ a.D* 3 679, 
Yiuayak Dmaji^ IGSK 


^ lUuyrHL SMBb^thrfclf Miwidfll. pp 13 t. 
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It Im certwm thai tMa pdnci^b Kbif ftji luiri conlijiii«l dftwu l& tkc^ Peikwo 

TV prlniriiA) puriiid. lu aiipport <tl tliis Mr, Bhat ban prodiittii llit* foUim'infi 
lurWwd ahivajl. Uat «£ MitilriKlliPxis or afliwr* in charge of tbir Sajjiiii^Ofl fort :— 


Jijoji Ktitkar —a,d. IfiTG, 

po, —A.U> t6S^, 

Mikaji KAtkar — A.n, 16 stU, 


Bnrhiiaji Atuliito 
Do. 


—A,D. Kjua. 
—jl,D. lOfKi, 


Girjoji Bhuibfl^ —a-ti. 17 & 3 . 

Do, —AM. 1W&. 

I'roni Ihc mil FilgumjTfsaii Jadlmm— a.p, I TO®, 

Satbaji DalwJ —a-i*- 1713, 

Mr, fiutlKfr pointa oat that Ambaji Monteu, who vriw suhhtwlftr Of Jftwli in 

ItiTB, oconpietl tho offitH! of tho Subhwlai' of Biituia ftouj 10 S 3 —^ 16 S!>. 31 aliuiljt 
Shamroj, Subhadw of Jawli from nWi— 1708 . waa formerly in cluirge of Frauta 
Sotara ami Mawal. 


From the mohiplidty of thdr duties, these ofRccm were liable to cormptioD, PnbHc 
opinion in those days u'lis not oflemled if a Haraldar went ont of bis 
A Hjivaltlir way to take A small present from a traveller for grant iug hU paxis- 

** port or from an aggrieved petitioner for redreatiiiig Iuh grievance, 

0r. Freer, vho viaited the Jtaratha dominions towards the close of Sliivnji'a career, haa 
left a quaint aoBouni of B«ch an occasion.—** When t came before the governor/* nays the 
Doctor**, ‘I foninl him instate, though tinder an hovel, wheru were many Briichujiu]i with 
Bccoinjit booha, writing at boihO distance, nearer bhi Privy cotmcil, with whom he Hcemed 
to advise. I was placed on bis left hand, ami ck*aircd my Interpreter to acquaiut him my 
erramJ, Tritbal intreating Ms favour for my accuie passing the ifllj. He mode it a piece 
of dilfioulty and told me 1 lUtist rotuni to Bimly for orders, to whose Hhvaldar he was 
Bceountahle; net to him of Gnileon, which was within half a days journey from whence 
1 set forth. Hearing this 1 bore myscSf as Mtlately as I ctnild, having been tafonnrd of 
the BtlvaatagH they take of a disturbed countenance; and sweeteued him with hU mu 
authority being nifilcient, telling him of hia nuwter-a LirJiKdS to the EugMi, and thrir 
friendship towards hhn, wMch worked him to a yielding temper; yet ho scrupled my 
canister, or trunk, might be lined with pearl, my horse sold to the enemy, hoping to 
suck somewhat out of me ; 1 replying what I had brought wwat hb liberty to search, 
junl that 1 went only oa an amicable account to cure a sick person, and ^uuld be as lemly 
to servu him if reciuired, hifi fury waa quilt pawled ; but perceiving an butigry look to haug 
OP them all, and suBpeoiing lest they should serve me some dog^triek, 1 mAde a emaU 
present, and signing the paw, disnuMifd me with a bundle of paw n, the usual ceTemoqy at 
parting." This hungry look and the weakness for prceente are [whaps pardonable, 
but another charge that the English Doctor brought against Shivaji’a revenue officera 
is tod i^rloHs to be O'VerJooked, 


« Fryor, p, 12T- 
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Publifl ufTicci^mthe ITtli c<!ntiny,vhelhe? Asldtlo or Bufopcon, im.-re iiut orniiwrii- 
puIotLs^ But fiood kings os A nitu Iwpt a Ktriot vtgUaivoC'ov^r tbouii 

SWvaji in fwu^icutax wim sorv«i liy n Tfrjr ofBcicnt uit«il%uniuu 
ilojtartiuout. It ii nn uld pnicticc in Tn<tia to omploy ttpiuM to'(V£ki.o]i 
OVCT the vondnut of jeovemment sorvanta.** Thu work of the JJiutrtet uul Pi-oviudal 
ofiloprs woa bu}Nfrviin>d by Fatit AnmtjiLcuuI Fntit !?achiv, lUimdr tolls us ilmt "Tho 


Camqiticin and 
T/razuiyA. 


3>iatTTct nccOTiiitfi JuhI t« lo th<w o(0«srt, tlwrv i^rjJlntiM cUvd 

IrregularitipA ofHfw hul to mm <ni fhdf 

(‘fnabtisIiiiiLjitji to sttpcfi-kfl iLv working oi tile DiMilet oflmrii/'*’ morwitf^r, 

Wtt» V^ry keen about t!uj fliicoe® of Ms goVerttmcnl awl wnnteci hiR fidniliMiftiatioii 
to cotnpom fai'ourably with thtiso of his MulLAjuriiad&o lieiglibouftL*^ But al) hln earu 
Ami <?ouiiil well? fniiUoi^ indeed if tm reveum^ ^fBcri>[ rmih aotod of 

Arlnlronh" Fryer siys tiiey dk}^ "'^Thi'y are neither for ptibUekgood^ or cojiuuon honeaty, 
hut their ou-iiprnrateiriiteictit only. rufu^icfTio ham oULcuq for their own cointtioctlty, 

inviting zut^ruhaiiU U> enuieaiid tradu amaiig them* wml then rob them or else itinouil them 
on Aeepuut tjf ciurtoma i nJwnya in a corner gutting inori^ for th^msel^ea tluuj ihcir ma^er, 
jot u]>en)y muMl «een] mighty i;ealoiia for their ^Eaater^a dues*: m that trade ia uulLkuly 
ro settle where be built atiytking ic do i notwitbatauiUng Itiii ooutitr^^ Uf# all along op ihe 
jHi'a-ahore, and no good# can be tnuiapDrtpd without hb permbiafont imle#^ they go n 
jjri-at way ubiipt, iw w# Are foroed to do/* 


This IS by no meana th«^ worn that ihn EngLii^h tiuvclkx liAa to say againab the 

Fryizr'a charicf Moratha oElketUp He coiitiJUica—** It ia a gmeml eatATnlty, 
and ruucli to be deplored to heiu^ ibe riuoipliilnt# of the pcior 
pe^ipJo that remain, or ore rather ixunpcUed to endure tho davery of 8evit Gi, The 
Deaies have land imposed upon them at double ihc former rates, and if ihf^y ref nee 
lo aecept it ortlhe^ bard condltioiut (if monied men) they are carritd to prison, tht!^ 
tbuy arc farnisfarfl almost to deaths racked and tortured most inbumaalj till they 
confesn whore it hi. They have naw in Limbo APV#ral BimehminSp«hoec Lleeih they tear 
with pincers heated ted-but* drub them on the shopIderH to ^remo anguish (ihough 
According te their Jaw It la farbiddeii Ut ^^triko a BmchEoiii)< This iff thti AOCUitOtucd 
eaiwco bU India over, Uie Princes doing the muuc by the Qo^vornDrii. wdien remoTOd from 
their oQleeSp to their lU^got ei^tatcs out of tiivio ; wbiid] wbrin they have donOj 

it may bn they^ may be employed ogabv And after tblM fashion the Desie* deal with the 
Gomblea ^ w that the great fijth pray on the little, as well by land as by sea, bringing not 
only them but their families Into Btenud Bc>iubigp/^®<* pTwr wu of opinion Ibat erriv 
EijapiLT ruUi was milder than that of tituvap. 


iTo hf 


H Kflntllya'ii tniulAiiiiit hy K. ^tiuirsv 


A? ttftfMHl*. 125. 

*• Pry^T, j,|f. 140,147, 


» JUjiTfltte, M-lJi,, Vvl. ^ 
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MISOELLiXEA. 


JJOC’AilOHTIS—iMCAMAiiTii. 

Tliin i«iii {an<f^ voJ. XLIX. H>) wiiK 

Hpiwdti iij Pir%t£if «n Sm (Epliddif 

XVIK Tliuii r—*'Tltflj t^i nt a Aiii4%l| iliiiiaim. 
thw muik4»tA and and iUnt^- 

iu^ grniifiili^^*’ rtlc;aii4i II 

bliuidcrb-uj jrn.iiiikfEtt'kijtii. yjijj. ffMjiiEntJy i 

lb tho Baul A ^un Kith a tH^II mvyib vr op^n- 
montlKHi fuctif jxyt LnlrDt^nvAilr-^ai a i 

■cuJpturflU nt lha iE]qxs;li^, L*L hucau^ Ii, 

Pgr*. / bi^iLev^ ljyQc.>ain.r>rliii, vJcntii-doAljiiH | 
Of, IRjicn Tigrii, moAili of tliH Tagw, fof tbc 
iiamiw# If) tbH Cimtofi HUxy Dori m tho Tigris. 

ffi P'ftrl Jl| of Art lilVMtfiitfil /Jiirtrfft^wvif o//fijfigii 

Arm^p by Hie Hon- Wnbrobniii Egof »ii« Aat:IU«l 
^Catalogue ot tlio ArniA in ihd ftldlap Mu*niTm/ 
Xn, ^ Hatclilwk ; very Loog hanril. Takos 
At tho Hv^ of SttringaiiAbiiti,'' and a ooto tiitrih>n 
the OtHUingtofl UoLEoctioo^ %rhnri^ it ill oallod 
A " BukrnjLT^ Mudi^uo bxiii wiib htitl motiib : ri^m- 
paUMni. ToJifL-ri at SorlngapaUm. (J«y| by thv 
airtcefN of tho eniuol coipi,** 

It 1 b IlioitJoro pcHj-^blu 111 lit tMitmdi'i frrijjindr, Ja a 
T r^r>tcra liiilmii mm Ariilug ont of Ihu Portuguein 
EArilllko^l 

J^iiion ttir tifjovo nolo iTflJ vrittob, Mr, S. 

Chulat Hjil hiLrt dj Aim Coy At|fri3lX<in to ftiftlii'r 
inMt 40 [?uA of llio rat? ol the nrinJ in ItA Porto^ui'i^ 
form froiii |iab*|t^'ji ijfin, o/ Ct^^. 

In detcribifin How tlw ItoliAbrLuri and 

aHAuJH'd tlufr C-tly yJ CulomlMj ja Holiifiro 
wfilOA (2d od- tr- P. IL Piofifl:, pp, SUS?, 37(1): 

■* Ofw AftoraOoo [ihi? Fortogtioif^l ^aooqtitvrod 
them ami hiut n fleroo bglii. wnd na iho 
whirh riioy hod niodo through tlio iwHl wob tiro 
[fnilnWH'} la tinvtdtti^ ixnmy haitiMioil to ii* 
dAfaiufi md 'a Isrgo DUtahar of tli^m woro kill«i $ 
wMJo the hiT^*t ifrlilitb WB had laDili* biHn|j umiiJI 
And diiflc^ Hioy coulil do i« tao hnirn. The only 
arms wlilch eouhi in'* itAed lei this positmn wtr e 
buiJUAfta dndpluobi , . . Inildo Hio At the i 
mouth of lh*i oiniiai iTstiino tlipy i«i tip n wirkat 
tliJ:^u|i;li tthioh ft mnni ooiIiIlJ KuitiUy orii^vp, AqJ w1i-.-ii 
tho two wEiu« turn *t wu to go nu gynni rvA^hml 
tbsTP^ they wuro dioArxiiod of all thjL^r wenpeaR 
baforo vntrrmg . * = amL chi!rftrorti< of tbrnii 
took wrtli iXiviii ua!y a hiutAniAftB , « » Tlmir ordArd 
were Uiut if mi ycLvunov wore medn ftoin thAt 
iidcr On thfi hMtlon* tlmy wpto to dre thoir tmoa- 
miHa in luoh a way dj to sot tho touch-hnlA of 
liio pOWiloivoiKk iiliglitJ' 


LiMTortlAp BaeamAfta 

M n variant of no tibiotrii^ vL'QTii BrauiiLArl^ 
nik^aag ft mitJuif^ A hmi^vr, a wbinyitrii^ ^rotit 
boiiifl poAAibly coATjmrt-iJ njih Uib Portu- 
gnewwDrd^fiTTt^sivr.^fnrarim .That ihr baciunBrlf 
WHj^A Imnd II i* cl«ir from the aLovo va- 

mictfl, ho* il Mi dodhtful if Lnoorda ia ri^b* in dfr 
floJotf it Ai A enllA». In hh engtiih-Pfiriugoirso 
vofuiofi Ilf tdii ho eirpA hoc Am Art A aa 

oa uiukvftlmni for W^th iuuMl-gim Ami Timakotw/n* 
but not for oiUiLT oiuJam o?- Jion^, 

Fr«mi like itynmnrra of tha uha qf iho w^rti 
ItobAlro nod Ip tJia KI, Co’,, Hward#, it is cihvimi#, 
that tbo WAAi^m mioadftd Waa a haiuli^iinnr mill. 
kOltion. Tto toalii«iqn b^^tnirtra 
nwiK niul Luiia iirobAbly Arn«3 both 

friim Ifee njififkairnmro of t hmir - Aiitl frntn ih^ 

oxwnUun i-inaiod by tImiTi* 

1 ridftrmt ilio mill«r iq Mr. Lmigwortb 
Dniid^i^ imtl ho wrqtr* na [oUmvft;^ 

■• [ Imvo bocn ixnftlilB fa find ony ijiqtniwei 
in Portugimiw ^4 the up^ of ih** wyri*j ^ bAPAinm-to ^ 
nnil ‘ lirfttniflarsft,' In ibv orfgUuil u^xtol tlskboiro^A 
wojfk, Faiuluhdt If fifanWi df /Mn 4t f 
printed Id im. i ilnd - i^Amurif UH»d, a A 
ciorrocily givofi in tlio trAiiHlikiionyou hnvw qtiinrtl. 
VfoyrA> ed. Ibl3, giv.w «« 

men nine n * blunrierbowi,^ nnd li 

short fliiiJ hroiiif sword WonimrEy iiapiJ, Tlii^ two 
wupU qaitc duiiiaou Dfirjjadu dot^ opt 

riUn-r In },ia C?/o#*ario /^n/p-drroiicpv no doubt 
ooMidrriT^ them oHehinl Porhiym^. wordu, iint 
of Orion LAl nvlpu. f do pt»i ihipk ' bm.; nmano * 
con by VO any with iho wi:^ for * 

An • arm ^ m ' Portn^ucAO u, mfih * ,oft r 

oiifl tiol f^raea. For ^ branmiwtn 1 can ^nggp^' 
aoLbJi^ lx'tic<r tbiaji bocA hut * imuto ’ might 

concoivAbly stolid iw Umrli^ Sfnnr, amJ tjnp^ 

^tnomb of isof#- inmeftd of •mouth of ih^nih/ 
Hitl it k Irojinnililo to bt oitrin 4 b, for *l doeii not 
■oosTk v«T prohnbik* thnt a oqmnion word in unb 
VATAAl IVko bke nUtiulil trtJ ttirn.^J iptq f„ra, 
itni™ by Ik iikm^nat or nUntiiks in i-ritnig. i n,|, 
«®fry t cannot lm|p mvrvi on thiu curlona [mintJ* 
The e!t|jr«niionji ftq.niwqrff hPkl f^rnemn^r ur^ 
thwforo t.hviiiuyy na old to lottrojirAphert. 

ond schuliwiY nliiJ Uititc ata pm fkirwunl in 

lim hepo id soKift oim finiling n x-lqnr cltmiduilqra^ 

With SLjisTd to Arid tIh^ ccdUln wnui sf> 
oftmi omitbd in IISS. that thay rmy yoi prnvn 
after all to btf ht^lcnllah 

H. C. Tehtl^x, 
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siKAPARTHIVA. 

In the following note I intend to moke some 
•beervations on 3Ir. Jayaswal’s very intereatxng 
discussion on the above word; they will, however, 
be chiedy confined to the first member of the 
compound word, t.c, to of 

There are three interpretations of the word 
vU, (i) as given by 

PaUfljaU ; (u) HftR:, os the authors 

of the K^ikd say; and (iii) tORfR^ t 
as explained by Bhattoji Dikaita and others. 

Now as regards the first interpretation, i.e. 

Mr. Jayaswal observes that the authors 
of the Kd^kd have rejected it and have given their 
own: But in reality, the authors of 

the Kddikd have not ttjtcud the interpretation 
of Patafijali, but, on the contrary, have supported 
or followed him by explaining it very clearly. 
It appears that in their opinion means 

That the word Htifr in such coses 
may mean JIVIR, ‘chief’ or ‘head," is evident 
from the following two words which now occur 

to my mind: (1) First, Pkt. 

{Mticchaka^ika^ Bombay Sanskrit Series, IX-qI 

and 5 6-1), Skt. or 

as the commentator translates, explaining 

it as follows; ••• 

^ “51 H ••• 

Thus the word means ‘ a judge ’ ^o is the 
or of a court. (2) The second word is PaU 

skt. ?TT*r<fr3f^^ (Jd^ka, No. 31; Fans- 
boll, Vol. I., p. 199,1. 27 ; The Commentary on the 
Dhammapada, PTS., Vol. I., p. 69, 1. 5), and 
it similarly means * the head-man of a village or 


\411age8.’ The root from which or 

is derived primarily means here 
‘ to protect," and secondarQy ‘ to rule,’ as is evident 

in the words *r?T^, 

*a king'; and in such cases it does not mean 

’to eat.’ So there is no straining 

whatever, as Mr. Jayaswal thinks, in his own 

explanation of the term , as ‘ the 

idka^rulingJ* 

It is to be noted here that as the two terms have 

been explained above, the word in ^TT^pfnfr 
can never mean here ‘ vegetables," for then the 

whole compound word would imply ” the 
or JT^. i.e., ‘chief’ or, ‘head’ of ‘ vegetables,’ 
which is absurd. 

The authors of the third explanation, f.c., ^l**- 
HRT, seem not to have clearly understood the 
import of Patafijali's and have paid no 

heed to in KdUkd, or else could not under¬ 

stand it. Evidently they have taken ^rsfr in ^ ^ 
to mean primarily * one who eats,’ and 
secondarily ‘ fond of.’ It also appears that by the 
wor d they have meant here • vegetables.* 

Here it deserves to be mentioned that according 
to Haradatta, the author of PadamaHjarl, a com¬ 
mentary on the Kdiikd, the real reading of the 
compound word imder discussion is 
though he has also given the reading accepted 
generally, t.e. means, as he has 

explained, ** ", a ‘ descendant of Pfithu.* 

It is needless to say that the present note 
strengthens the views held by Mr. JayaswaL 

VlDHtrSHUHARa BhattacbabV/\. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

SHAHBANDER=PORT OFFICER. 

The following extracts from the Annual Report 
of the British Adviser to the State of Trengganu 
for 1919 show that in the moilern Malay States 
under British Rule, the Shahbandar is the Port- 
OflScer as distinguished from the Customhouse 
Officer ;— 

1. “No proper trade roturn‘» are kept. The 
following values, suppliotl by the Shah- 
bandar. are for the port of Kuala Treng 
ganu only : 


A.R. 1336. « 

[A.D. 1018] 

% 

. 1,780,784 .. 

. 1,380,150 .. 

were $ 47,876 


a.h. 1337. 
[A.D. 1910] 
% 

2,417,645 
1,718,428 
in 1336, 


Imports 
Exports 

Duties collected 
% 6.3,540 in 1337.” 

2. “ The Superintendent of the Chandu [In¬ 
toxicating Drugs] Department (Che Da Omor) 
is also in charge of the Customs and ShahbandlT 
Offices at Kuala Trengganu.” 

R. C. TxaffLE. 


For this method for citation, see Uttarardmacarita, Harvard Oriental Serier, pp. xvi, 
8 >e Sir M. Mo lier-Willicm's Sanskrit’English Dictionary. 
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THK ITLSTOKY OF THE XizAlH SKAhI K]KG^ OF AjiM^^DNAGAE. 
ihr i.tKrr. colo^“et- t. w. maic. c aa c.&f- 

(CflWjffftW/f^ji 210-) 

LXXVL^Ay Acrou^fT or Mthtak^ Sitlu's Eir^nmoif, wmi Q^tb 

Suill, AilAUi^T 'AU 'AdIL B1£A^, AXTI C^F tHU CONCLlTaif)^ OF F£Ai;|£ WITH 
^llTRTAr.I Xl^olai KuaU BV ^Alj *Au 1 L SuiH ANO of Bm YlGVEKdE 017 

lB»iHlM QurB BiiIb. 

Ah All 'Adil cJhih hftcl violAtfld ki« trcAtios and broken tto pm«s with Miit- 

tfl-.A X)*jlm MiiTt4|A cojuatantly diirising [jImim of nflvengo AgAimt liioi wkb A view 

to purling A fltop ro tkn rstrife tauahiL by kiiu. At tliLif tiina Tbrilhini Qinb ^hhh Pent An envoy 
to AbniAclimgrtT to mk partlnn for his formnT Actfl of finniity Agninift MurtOKiV ShAh 

And Ui (>OKehi4A a troAty rd [k^aoh. It wns aluo now ?c|jortihri to the king by tbo ^iinj^EluAa, 
who wftn I hat the fortrtfiiif: of Bijupur wiia falliiig intai minflr And tKht *Aii *Adil 

WAfl. !M> r.^iurtflftiw am\ that Im utm p&yEiig nri lwii«l to the burtbie^ of repairing 

It T.va4=i aUo i^ifS that the jq^irii of tho army of Bij^pur had been brpkoti by the death of KJfib* 
VAT RMn and othtT ajiiJ capLuitf <if Xiir K»m, eiU tJiaHcs an^Tra having been among 

the li>iuling ofGterM of ihe EijapQr klng^IoJu. Tlie HjankbanAn^H adrieo wait that thu^ oppor* 
tunitj ehoiitil tio< tniji^^^d, but LbjU ^furli4^4 Xkum Bliah abnidrl immh with lisrihlm 
Qutb Hhhh against BTjapnr, flhould bmak tho fwwcr of *Ali ‘AdilShali and thii$ freo biatsdJ 
fron^ Emxiety* and Hhuuld nt^ain pcKiHoabiEun of ^Jbu^&pitr and of thn townshipe wliieb bfld 
formerly IjolmigeiJ to AhaiatLnagar. 

king grantixl the Tinjuest of Ibr^iini Quib Blinh and aefeptiwl the adTIi.-e of lilii noblcN^ 
Ho thon ordrrs for tlie n^senihling of hJa nrni3% and whan tha whole army was a^^iu- 

bU^d at Ahiniidimgur, In' out to wreak !il^ vttngefuieo oii hii^ r^nrmiRH, ThrAblm Qutb 
Shiihalsso, agrt-i«abl3^ to the treaty whiidi had l)Ct?n made. marvLcd at tho AAiaatiiUo from 
him ojijiiial With a laii<r tkTiMy. and the two kjDic^ with their araiiod tuH and an<$ai:n'|>ed near 
\VakdEiri. 

WTusn ‘All "AtJil heard of the olTenj&ivo alliance iiotwccii ALurLiic^ii XizArn ShiUi rmd 
IhrAlilrn Qutb he wais much pvturhed and alanuMl and attributed ikv oIIImco to the 
lid vita? of ^^yyid Shah AhiVl-H^'tnn. of the late ShuU Tahir^ whn wa.i at tliat time 

mk*l of that hlngtloui {BIjaptir}. *Ali *Adll ShAh lifted very A lEjIcnt langnago rcgarrliiig ShfUi 
Abnl Idbvaaa. Shah Abuddlasan wiia very Tinicfi olaruitxl by what 'All 'Add Shall fiairl 
II pd devoted all his attend on to mil king fiwiet*. Sayyid wbn hjul bjfiuarlj^ 

iH'en in thii u^rv'm^ uf Alfnindnagar and bad and taken with .Ui * Add Shah, owing 
to the fear of iflitiiiiah Hum Ay Cm. was on moftl frfeadJy and iiitbuiite terms with Stuili Abild* 

Ila^n. and, rulyin^ oil 1 he eJemcne^ aod generosity of 3Iiu;tw:u Kir^tn Sh4b. vnlLitde^refi 
to on to the AT^madnagar I’^unii ami do what ha couM Ui promota peacij and cooipti^ tlit 
^rrifir 

Acc’onliiigly lie iwt out from JJijApflr nt dead o| night aud ruda at sneb ^peed to tba camp 
of Xi|tain Shah that he coverod ihedbuiivee. w hleh was three da 3 ^' j^'ivney, bvfure 

the morning. He ihrn atnbkd his linnMi imtip vuverLdg his heaij In n blanktit, made hia wtiv 
towards the royrd court. A:» hv. mold nut obtuEii adtni^jiirhn on his own anthniitv, he went 

iTft Thla wfl .11 B^yyid MmtniA w!iu PkBrtii«nLi re-rntriiRd tin- w.^j'vice of ^ 

i^ilc A pamEiwfit part 111 the cormavrtt ef Sfrar. wm» appointed ^c»vemor tiC lluit prdiHncfi and 
Iwtnjj lie in hui attempt ta ovuetKiow thrtvi^mt l^EAibn! J^iiu, tlin Dakan and piiUimt th# 

ivrfvlco of Akl^i Mil wftA eifiployed hy fdm in ilier«iinp:i. m a>£aLn^ Ahmadnn^Ar. 
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to the jaanHianan’s tent. The Sjanl^anan asked him why he had come, but he replied 
that he would give no account of his mission until the Hiankhanan took him into the royal 
presence. The i^ankhanan thus found himself obligwl to report .Sajyid Murtar-a's arrival 
and his refusal to declare its object except in the king's presence. A chamberlain then came 
and escorted him to the royal presence, and when he arrived before the king he made a low 
obeisance and remained for a long time with his head on the ground. The courtiers told 
him to raise his head, but he paid no heed to them and remained as ht was until the king 
deigned to ask him why he had come. He then raised his head and began by uttering an 
encomium on the king and praying for his long life and prosperity. He then proceeded to state 
the object of his mission and .said that Shah I hhir’s long and faithful service to Ahmadnagar 
was known to ail and that his eldest son and successor had abo rendered faithful service to the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar and was now like to suffer death on account of his loyal devotion 
to Ahmadnagar. He then explained that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah attributed the invasion of Bijapur 
by Murtaza Nizam Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah to the advice of Shah Abu-l-Ilasan, and 
that if Murtaza Nizam Shah persisted in the expedition and marched on to BijapOr, it 
could hardly be doubted that Shah Abu-l-Hasan would be put to death. He abo sauI that 
if the king would give Shah AbQ-UlIasan a safe conduct he would visit him. The king 
replied that if Shah Abu-l-Hasan would visit him he would bo guided ly his advice. 

WTien Sayj id Murtaza obtained this answer, which was entirely in accordance with bis 
hopes, and was thus encouraged to hope for better things, ho at once took his leave and has¬ 
tened back with all speed to Bijapfir to tell Abu-l-Hasan how he had fared. Shah Abfl-1- 
Hasan was much relieved. He sent a rich jnahka«h consisting of money, goods, horses, and 
jewels to Murtaza Nizftm Shah, who honoured him by accepting it. The nobles who had 
taken the field with the king,, and especially the ^anWianaa, abo .sent rich presents to the 
king, and Shah Abfl-l-Hasan made great efforts to induce the Hiankhanan to join him in 
advising the king to stop the war. These efforts were effectual, and the giankhanan and the 
other nobles reminded the king that Ibrahim Qutb Shah had been a determined stirrer up of 
strife and breaker of treaties •'» and that his past treacherous conduct, especiallv in the 
affair of Sangamner, was well known. They represented that now that Ibrahin) Qutb Shah 
was in the king’s power, having himself walked into the snare, the king had an excellent 
opportunity of avenging himself on him for his past misconduct and of taking from him, 
without difficulty, the largo number of horses and elephants which was one of the chief 
sources of his pride and power. Such an opportunity they said, might never occur again 
and was not to be neglected, as the king, after humbling Ibrahim Qutb Shah, coidd casUy 
reduce the fortresses of Kaul&s and Udgir, which wore among the largest and strongest 
fortre.sses in those regions, and thus inflict on Ibrahim Qutb Sh&h one punishment after 
another and dispby to the whole world the results of bad faith and breach of treaties. 

Thus the king, by the advice of the lOiankhanan, granted Shah Abu-I-Hasan’s requests 
and set himself to take revenge on Ibrahim Qutb ShSh. Accordingly he t^mmandod that 
his army should surround the camp of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and plunder and slay. The next 
morning, when the sun rose, the army of A'lmadnagar attacked Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s camp 

from every side, pouring showers of arrows into it and attacking their late allies with 
the Bword. • 


m According to FirUht. (ii. 260) ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh4h had received from Ibrahii^ 
s.vmpsthotio letter, which Shah Aba.I.^«m showed to Murt.f& Ni. to Shah. 


Qutb Shah a 
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Ibrilbliii l^h&h won Ktllk in ^ tent- whtrd Um arWakonod £rum Lid alcCfi by iJni 

fthantK Ilf thu iiiailH:I(id wnrriors. fie Awoke from hm nJpcp to pwplosity, wd fiadJiig bluit 
he could nofc'with^tacd thu fc»*p abtyjdonutl idJ iiJcA of canueghviiio by vuloiir Id iIih iiglife^anrl 
t(»vicig hib izidigniA of rovAity, alL hiA horw! And hhi pavdloDa^ and bEVggA^^ 

dcd with A few eourtliira^ wbilo Lia Ariuy,scej]].|$ that their king Wd4 not At their head, ahiLTi- 
doned thu Gght* dispSKod nnrt Thn army of AUnuult^gor, luiriehed with the gold And 

jftwetR arid nthcir iapulU uf the anuj of Gols^Olidft* CAme to the royoi courtp Bc^idea thcue^ 
lArgo uumbors of handf^omo rIato hoys &nd beuutiltil davo glrb, of hor^r and of deptmnt 
f«U into thiiir hnjul^. Alivs the ^<^ynl shAte of thn spoda hnd Ihhih iioL aparL, tho rest wa$ 
remittwi to the army. 

Whoii Tbridiim Qaib Slicdi waa docing in terror hofora the army of AhnnidiiagArj h:^ 
eldt^Ft aon, w-hn waa a yoang tuau of good undoratpandLng and groat VAlottf, ofibred Lo euILoct 
aueli uf llii! Lruopo as ho coixrd and to aavu a» mui:h coiih] bo saved of the baggagn^ oamp 
eqtiipAge, ob!pfuia :«4 nM other o^tablLfthMontB, and to bring what ho oonJd thus uavu to thy 
royal camp. Ibrithlm Qutb Shah ruttntiod no ojiawor to hie i^tip but tho youug lULHEk/a vaJ-emr 
and holdntwa aroiJMiil in him flOCh Biuipieion that wbun hu arrived at his bidtln|^ pinna ho cauivwl 
poison to bo gi-ren to him and thu*i ilow WiiMi mwn attributed tho iLt fortune 

that led him to tuiirdcf bffl fton to hm coTiHtamt bad failh With 3Iurta?.u 

Tho writer heard from Sayyid I^aibar Shah, Mir lAbatabU, who was mo of the moat 
{amniu 4 laamucl men. u! bis tlmOp Aud wna at that time in dose ftltyndanru un Ibrahim Qaih 
ShMip that when ThrAUtm Qutb fil'd before tho Tietortotw Army, hoiUono o( all hb 

attendanti^ wua with him* TbrAhfm Quth Shib tiimod tu him imd id^id, ' Those petiplo, who 
hove bfoten their treaty w ith mo and turnod our trhndabip into strife* will fiurcty enSor in 
thoir faithlcssnoo^, W'ill they not I ‘ Sayyid Ittaibar Shah iimdu bold to say, * It ia tlmt for 
thb world for whirb wo are suffering now, and we ^oald now lose no time in oscupufg 
from this whirlpool of di^fstrnetion^ wg be uvurtakcu by pualshmont for wkijit is past/ 

Alter lha rout o! IbrAbim Quib Shikh's Army* the victoriauM army of Abznaduagur 
marched agaiust the furtrL^s of Udgirp iM^iegcd it* and took it by etoriii. Kb^ain 

6hAh than phuced ono of his own ofheers in the lortrcsSj With mstructions to repair it» 
The king then returned in triumph to the wpitnl with his army. 

LXXVll.—A3( AcrorKT of this Kisa^ii uaucb wmi nm arwy to the tjF 

ANu OF HIS yjBva TO ajtd of th>; evkii'i'S wuich uaffic.siiu at this time* 

Alter the eonrln^ipn of pfaee between *Ali ^Adil ShAh and MmrtA^A Shah ivnd the 

flight oi IbroMm Qutb Sblh^ Sh&h Haidar and Sbah Jaaiabud-din Husam inju^ who 
were honoured by clous atiundence on And assoclAtion with the king* wcrCr by tbu royal 
commandf Aasooiatod with the admmiaLratioii ol the Statc^ and hy their moans the 
bwe ftotinna of the giankhanin were by degrew brought to tho knowledge Of the hing^ untU 
he became estranged from uiai cura^^ with his arrant, And the Ehinkbanan sufleredthi^ 
punishment .which was hjB dno for bin ingratitude to ^AnuLh Hunii\yan^ and wbb, hy tho 
king^Aorder^ iiii|iTiHoned in the fortress of Jond* the Air of which is fouler thiia that uf any 
other forti^^. 

I7i Thn eldaiili doa ol LhrUilm i^tb ISMIi wm Mh'iuJ Q&djr. tbiriiUinn oa hu re Am in ^kcnilii. 

oauFii^i him to Ipt fmpf jtiaocd £o * tad ultlmatob' h&d Him potiua^, K ii. 200, 2^6, 

Fitialkla lUi ]f th^t the twe eauu^ 4?i dfawrdAII o! UuhA Ka^Ain TahrlEl, 
afeTv bip Im-vixig’ ciO'-Mi|.vhih?< 1 (bn ilHith of ^TnAyntuliAhi nod LiiLii lui viCH COtllLMiEhrd iKn phiadotio^ oi mrrihfm 
Qitih b^fch'd camp. Sayyiil *jtil k^’Iijb lohn^T^ bevu* for soirui fnaaoui a. pnrtiBan fU ^uukaJl UumAyitri. 
tpoL thn ihnre m the ikstrurhfifi «< tho quLHra-ifiothiT'^ pnwer ^an hardly bava inqputrd 

ii> him AA ATI for tha mnuurv hiixl not o&ly a Mrvica to tha JSratn but a BArviir 4 to MurtajA 

KtitiTi BhAh 
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< After the disgrace of the J^anj^&nia the office of vaktl and jHshvd was bestowed upon 
Shah Haidar, son of Shah T&hir, and Shah Janial>ud*dln Husain Inju was associated with 
him in this high office, and these two Sayyids undertook the administration of the state. 

At this time the king marched with his army on a tour to Junnar for the purpose of 
inspecting the fort of Shivner and enjoying its air. On the way thither Shah Haidar 
remained in one of the villages on the road to rest, and the royal army arrived at Junnar. 
At this time the wife of Shah Haidar, who was the daughter of Shah Qivam-ud-din Nflr 
Balffish, one of the greatest of the Sayyids of ffiinrasan and ‘Iraq, arrived in the kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar from ‘Iraq, and sent a message to the king requesting him to honour with 
a visit her lodging, which was on his way. The king acceded to her request and honoured 
her with a visit. The lady entertained him with choice dishes, beverages and fruits, and 
presented him with costly gifts, among which was a beautifully written and richly bound 
book. The king was much surprised with the lady’s knowledge and by the royal enter¬ 
tainment which she had provided for him, and after expressing his thanks returned to his 
camp. 

On the following day Sh&h Haidar rejoined the royal camp, and when he heard of the 
banquet which his wife had given to the king he was much perturbed and annoyed, and 
in his disgust ceased to have any concern with affairs of state, remaining apart from the 
royal camp, until it returned to the capital. 

When the royal camp reached the fort of Jond, the king, angered by the thought of the 
murder of Maulana ‘Inayatullah and of the other evil acts of the WianHianan, ordered Bisat 
Sn to go up into the fort and to subject the ^anlffianan to disgraceful treatment. Bisat 
^han obeyed this order and the royal camp then moved towards the capital. 

Farhad Iffian requested the king to honour his village of Nanclgaon, which was near 
the line of march, with a visit, in order that he might pay his respects to the king there, and 
the king granted this request and turned aside towards Nandgaon. On the way that army 
came to a deep river in flood, the passage of which was very difficult. The king, with some 
of his immediate attendants entered a small boat and proceeded to cross. W’hen the boat 
reached midstream it was swamped and overturned, and ail who were in it fell into the water. 
The king swam first to one and then another of his attendants, caught hold of them and 
drew them to the bank one by one until he had saved them all. 

When the king reached his camp, he, in accordance with the advice of some of his lo 3 ’al 
counsellors, honoured Shah Haidar by paying him a visit, although Shah Haidar had 
neglected affairs of state, the administration of which was now entrusted entirely to Shah 
Jamal-ud-din Husain. The king now, having regard to Shah Haidar’s excellent service, 

summoned his wife from Junnar, gave her a suitable dwelling house and a gift of a lakh of 

tangos for her daily expenditure, and again honoured her with a visit. This lady 

remained for a long time in India and then, owing to her quarrel with her husband, returned 
to ‘Iraq. 

LXXVIII.— On*account of the Kino’s expedition against the tthbulent franks 

AND OF ITS CONCLUSION. 

Tbc king s ambition was over to uphold the honour and glory of Islam and of the holy 
law, and as at this time the Franks extended their dominions over the land of Isl&m and 
oppressed and persecuted its inhabitants, the king formed the intention of undertaking a 
o y war against that people, regarding the abolition of the tjTanny of that hellish tribe 
.. the most important affair then before him. He therefore assembled hie army and 
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marched to Chaul, a port on the Arabian Sea, where he encamped. The army then laid 
siege to the fortress of Revdanda,‘®o which was the headquarters of the Franks, and opened 
the campaign. The Franks resisted manfully and fought like men. The siege artillery was 
brought up by the king's order and opened fire on the fortress, destroying the houses and 
buildings of the polytheists therein and casting down their standard. The Franks replied 
with a fire like hail from theii guns, muskets, and catapults, and the fight raged fiercely, 
while the din of the battle rose with a deafening roar to the sky, and the plain was watered 
with the blood of the brave. Meanwhile an incessant fire was kept up by both sides. 

The siege continued for nine months during which time the royal army was night and day 
under arms, and displayed the greatest valour. The most valiant of all were the Foreigners, 
the Turks, the men of Dailam, the Arabs, and the Persians. The artillery did great 
execution among the Franks and against the defences of the fortress, and destroyed 
most of the buildings, dwellings, churches and places of worship of the polytheists and 
idolaters. Victory was on the point of declaring for the true believers, but since Shuh Jamal* 
ud-din Husain, in whose hands the entire management of affairs then lay, wearied of the long 
siege and gave himself up to the gratification of his animal passions and spent all his time 
in listening to sweet music and lewd songs, he had no time to spare for the conduct of 
military operations, and so neglected his duties in this respect that he found it necessary 
to appoint Changiz FQian as his lieutenant. This excellent and able man not only showed 
great personal valour in the fight, but also formulated wise schemes and plans, so that in a 
short time his administrative ability and practical wisdom became apparent to the king. 

The Franks, however, who were now reduced to great straits by the close and pro¬ 
tracted siege, sent sums of money as bribes to the chief amirs and vazirs and encouraged 
them to hope for more, so that the principal officers such as Farhad Sian, Wian and 

other amirs and vaT^rs began to show apathy in attacking the polytheists, and to refrain, on 
various excuses, from marching against them. Thus all that had been done was rendered 
of no avail by the treachery and lethargy of the officers of the army and the apathy and 
neglect of Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain, who had been reduced by his indulgence of hia 
lusts to a state of complete imbecility, and Changiz ^an, who now had access to the king, 
advised him that nothing was to be gained by halting longer before Revdanda or by 
prolonging the siege. It would be w’iser, he said, to patch up a temporary peace, like that 

190 Revdanda, or lower Charel, was on the same estuary as Chaul, but on the opposite bank. 
FiriEhta says (ii. 261) that the attack on the Portuguese was due to their insolent treatment of Muslims. 
According to the Portuguese, this expedition against Chaul was part of a great scheme, the partners to 
which were Murtasa Nix^m Shah, ‘AIT * Adil Shah, and the Zamorin, for expelling the Portuguese from their 
possessions on the west coast of India, which were to be divided among the partners. The siege of Chaul 
was opened by Farhad Wian on Nov. 30,1569. The coinxnaud6mt, Luiz^Ferreira de Andrade, had in Chaul 
but 50 horse and a amaU number of foot soldiers and neither provisions nor munitions to enable him to 
sustain a siege anti) Dom Francisco do Mascarenhas came to his assistance with 600 men in four galley 
and five small vessels, besides some beirques laden with provisions. In January 1570, Murtam Niz9m 
ShMi appeared before the place with the main body of his army, so that the besiegers numbered 34,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, 16,000 sappers, and 4,000 artificers, with a great train of artillery and elephants. Further 
reinforcements reached the garrison, but its numbers probably never succeeded 3,000, The siege was raised 
in Sep. 1570. Its failure was due to treachery. All the amira of Abmadnagar, except one, were in the pay 
of the Portuguese and supplies and provisions were frwly con\'eyed into the fortress by night. For more 
than nine months an army of over 150,000 men, tmder the immediate eye of its King, besieged a garrison 
of 3,000 who slew of their assailants considerably more than their own numbers, and the besiegers were at 
length compelled to retire discomfited.—See Djacers, u 560. 
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between wolf and dog, with the crafty enemy, for most of the bravest men of the army had 
been slain, and it was commonly believed that the loss of the army amounted to nearly 
14,000 men, while a number of the amirs and principal officers were in secret league with 
the enemy and had put all idea of fighting out of their minds. He advised also that the 
interests of the faith and the state would be best served by a retreat to the capital in order 
that the king might reorganize his army, and in due time avenge himself on the polytheists. 
The king accepted .this advice and retreated towards the capital. On the way he promoted 
Changiz ^9n from his post as deputy to the office of txikil, entrusting the whole administra¬ 
tion to him, while Shah Jamal-ud-din Husain, who had gradually withdrawn himself 
from all afifairs of state, departed, by the king’s order, with all his family and dependants 
from Abmadnagar to enter the service of the emperor Akbar, and he enjoys great honour 
in the rank of amtr in that great emperor’s service until now, viz.— a. h. 1001 (a.d. 
1592 93)'Mulla Husain, entitled KTb&nkhansn, who was imprisoned in the^fort of Jond, 
was, by the advice of Changiz Oan, released, and entered the service of Raja ‘Ali ^an in 
Burhanpur, where he remained until shortly before the accession of Burhan Nizam Shah. 
He was then accused of sedition and was again imprisoned and what then became of him 
is not known. 

When the k i n g arrived at his capital he devoted all his attention to setting matters 
right and repairing what was past, to which end he reassembled his army, and for the rest 
of this year he spent his time at the capital with his army in pleasure and enjoyment. 

At this time Sayyid Murtaza, some account of whom has already been given, took refuge 
at the royal court as an envoy from 'Ali ‘Adii Sh$h and was highly honoured by Murtaza 
Nizam Shtih. As the king had great regard for the Sayyid, owing to his former services, he 
would not give him leave to depart, but received him again into service and appointed him 
SarsUdfjddr, a rank which is not inferior to the vizdrat or the sarddri. At this time news 
was received that ‘Ali Adil Shah had imprisoned Shah AbQ-l-Hasan. 

(To be continued.) 


FOLK-TALES OF THE CAR NICOBARESE. 

COLLEOTBD By Th* Rbv. Q. WHITEHEAD. 

Prefatory Note by Sir R, C. Temple. 

[The following twenty folk-tales communicated by Car Nicobarese children are of special 
value to the folklore student. In several cases they follow a track widely different from the 
usual legends, and where they deal with well-worn stories they present them in an hitherto 
unknown and varied garb. 

The tales, so Mr. Whitehead informs me, are all familiar to the Car Nicobarese and most 
of the matter has been taken from school children’s essays. Where necessary, footnotes 
have been added by Mr. Whitehead or myself to elucidate the text.—R. C. T. ] 

181 Jam&l ud-din Husain Inju resigned his office of valdl and pishvd before the raising of the siege 
of Chaul, and returned to Ahmadnagar. Murtaia Nizam Shdh, on his return thither, banished him to Burfaan- 
pUr and he entered the service of Akbar, in which he rose to the rank of Commander of 3,000 Under 
Jah&ngir he attained the rank of Commander of 6,000 and received the title of ‘Azud-ud-Daulah. 
MurtaiA, after his return to Alimadnagar imprisoned Farh&d ^fin and IfelAs »iAn and appointed avAja 
Mir&k with the title of Changiz [Qian, vakil and pishva. giudavand a^n. whose father was from Mashhad 
and his mother an African, Jamahid hhko Shir&si, and others were made amirs at the same time.- E, ti, 262. 
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1.—THE DELUGE. 

There was once a great flood in this land, and all the surface of the earth was covered 
with water. 

Now there was one raan who was fortunate enough to swim to a great tree which was 
not entirely immersed in the water. He climbed the tree and lived up in the branches of it 
until the waters were assuage<l. 

When he saw any cocoa nuts floating about in the water, or any dead pigs and fowls with 
distended stomachs, he would swim out to them and bring them in ; and there up among 
the branches of the tree, he would eat his food. 

At last the rain stopped : and then, little by little, the w ater decreased ; and little by 
little he got more room, anrl at last was able to get down to the solid earth. 

Then, when the w^aters had gone down, he spied a bitch perched up on the branches 
of a tree, it« ear being spiked by the great thorn of the ku7i-hvh)l [prickly-imlm]. So he went 
and released it, and took it, and made it his wdfe ; and they lived together, the bitch 
and the man ; and they had offspring which was human. 

So the pc*ople of these parts copy the dog in wearing the ki-sdt^ for it has tails hanging 
down like a dog’s tail ; their turban^ too has ears standing up like the dog's e^irs. The 
people also say of themselves that they are the offspring of that bitch 

II.—THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

Long long ago when the world w’^as new' and the skies were still low down and near to 
the earth, the moon w^as changed* into the sun. . The sun too was changed into the moon, 
and^ the heat was terrific, so that boards cracked and the ground was cleft asunder. 

So one day the ancients w ho dwelt in these lands of ours met together to take counsel 
as to what was to be done. As a result of their delibtTations, they directed the fletchers 
to make some long-bows, and they prepared arrows of fa-choi^ and of cha-liiokJ 

Then they shot at the sky until the sky removed a long way off. 

Some of the arrows they shot up at the sky never came do^vn again, but remained stuck 
up in the sky. Those made of the strands of the cocoanut-leaf burst into flame and became 
stars. Those made of ta-choi sticks did not burst into flame. 


III.—ABOUT TREES IN DAYS OF YORE. 

Long long ago, when this world of ours was young, trees would be obedient to men, and 
go wherever they were told. People could drive them far away from their original place. 

So in the days when the trees were obedient to the commands of men. we did not get 
wearied when we traveUed. for we would fasten our loads on the branch of a tree, letting the 
load hang down, duly balanced ; and then we would drive the trees along. 

1 The scanty Nicobarese loin-cloth. [In my Ccutu Rcrort, 1001. 1 remark, pp. 215.216 “ Th 

Kicoharese man at home wears only an infinitesimal loin cloth, or rather string, fastened la liind witi 
a waggling tag. This must have been his garment from all time, because of the persistent renorts 
that the^p^opl^we'’^ naked and tailed from the days of Ptolemy onwards to the middle of tho I7th 


* A band round tho head made of the spatho of the betel-nut. [This band may. however have a 

common origin with the now white cotton cincture round the head worn hy royalty, courtiers and elder, 
in Burma and Siam.—R.C.T.] ‘ 

3 [For a variant form of this story of origin, see Census Report, 1901, p. 211._R.C.T 1 

* Or, “changed itself.” S Literally, “ for.” 

9 The bark of the ta-ehoi (ia H-kn) is used for tying thatch, and the small twivs which are ver„ 
white, light and brittle, are used by the witch-doctors to scourge the devUs. ^ at tery 

7 The strands of the cocoanut-leaf. much used in making brooms. 
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So too when we wanted to bring in our things from the gardens in the jungle, all we had 
to do was to put the load in balanced quantities on the branches of a tree; and the tree 
would of itself take them off to the village. 

In those days, too, people who could not walk could get up into a tree, and they 
would be borne safely to their home or where they wished to go, whilst quietly sitting on the 
branches of the tree. 

Now there was once quite a large number of ])eople going out into the jungle at the same 
time, and also coming back to el-panam.^ Their loads were heavy and the distance great, 
so that their strength was somewhat overtaxed. So they packed their loads on the branches 
of the trees and drove the trees along. But as the trees were going along, the people who 
were behind went into fits of laughter at the comical sight of seeing the trees carrying their 
loads and lumping up one against the other. So the trees turned stubborn and would not 
move any more, for they were angry at being laughed at. So nowadays we have often to 
overtax our strength in carrying our own loads when we travel, because trees have now 
become fixtures. 


IV.—THE PIXIES. 

Once upon a time the people of Malacca® used to go down to the underworld through 
a narrow passage. It was dark in the |)as8age, so they needed cocoanut-leaf torches. 

Do^^ti there, Ipng on the soft grass, they found lots of eggs belonging to the “little 
folks** who lived down there. Every time they w^ent down, the people of Malacca 
would steal these eggs. 

On one occasion they came across the “ little folks ’* and said to them, “ Where are 3 "our 
parents ? ** “ We are the old folks/* was the answer. Then the people of the upper world 
(from Malacca) challenged the little folks ’* to a dancing competition ; and the pixies did 
not come off second best. 

But the people of the upper world were never able after that occasion to go down there 
again and to steal the eggs ; for the ])ixies blocked the way with the spathe of betel-nut, 
w hich turned into stone. 

They never come back again now -a-days,*® for there is no road. 


V.—THE ORIGIN OF THE LITTLE ONE^L 
Ixmg ago there used to be a small island off the headland at Kakana^-, and a 
thought it would steal the island and have it for its own place. »So in the night, when there 
was no one to see it, the little bird picked up the island and made off with it. 

The bird was not able to go quickly, for the island was a heav}*^ load; and whilst she was 
still on her way, the day Ix^gan to dawTi; and as th(r bird did not wish j)eople to see her in the 
act of thieving, she dropi^ed the island anywhere and anyhow^; and through her haste it fell 
wrong side up. However, she left it as it was and did not trouble to put things straight, as 
in any case it was not w orth very much. 


8 rh« annexe of the villaige hy this shore, where the public buildings are. 

» A village on the south-east coast of Car Nicobar. 

10 1 cannot make out the reference here. It can hardly refer to death, for the Nicobarese Hades 
IS not ini^o i^derworld, hut in the lowest air, especially bi certain parts of the jungle, el ki-tehkd-re. 

11 * 1-^1 One” is the rocky islet, liatti Malv, equidistant from Car Nicobar and tho next 

mile Chowra, bemg alioiit twenty miles from each. I ts orea is about three-quarters of a square 


li A small viDage on the south fM^ast of Car Nicobar. 
1^ A small bird that lives on insects. 
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So ibttt uiluid^it Lm li^alied tbi: ** LitlJc Oou fpoiAiiiH citiH i$frv^ m a ^lde-])Od?t 

fcQ cm wbt’D WF go la aiiT c^itOOs to Cbowtu. 

VI.—0^^ THE ORIGIN OF BATH, 

IjOng long «igo, when therD w^re HtiJl nn bats m thJfi buad^ &lilp ciiiaui huft; In>m mmi: 
fon^^gii country or Dtkcii, It soiled atraight for Arong^^ iiiirl thpm it wm wrcokedi on 
tecoool ui thti seas tund lugti wiucb. Thcitbi|i wnsi izaisft up nn tHnitaurb, And bmki^n 

in pioccfai by Uit mTCti. 

All tbo pour foTFlgoorH dufTvroii grutttly, auii only n f^w of tboin wipro Abl& to 4viril£i to Hit* 
Ahore of our land. went inltiiid and #tniFk the ''forblddmi'’ land^^ in ilioir eeArQb 

fur food. 

Thny wero Caringhu&u,^* luid iheijr clothiiig whs aU tattered and totu^ Tlioy wier^ 
ami^iiittg thenowJ v(w by tfwLngiag ua Lhu baugbH of tree# and hanging down from tho bconohea 
by their amu, when they wotO oil turned into baliT. Big poopin wen(* turned into the big 
variety of but {ibe dylng-lo3E} ; people not iso big uy they into lha lUAdiitiii eixed boS ; and 
H miill ebildreu into the aimll variety of bnt; and tliey atill hung down by thrit AnuA from th«^ 
branchr&i of Uw troen. 

Tbore were no here before that. 

\^L—ON THE ORIGIN OF HHARKH. 

Oiiw upon A time* in the oLdon dAyn, there ‘vn^TO i^mo ver3“ wicked people who uued to 
live bctwoen Tnmalii and robko^^"^ at a ptaee wbidi does nut erLst noWg. bat wuh then cftlloil 
ToriUb. Tbcee people were barbarouti litavAgea and uaed to bewitch folk 

So the other people rose ap agaiuBt Ihcnii aad^ikw a uuiuber of them ; mid the remnant 
fliFd to uuraule of the Id mid to A ptaou tlicn named Chdekvok; whirh not fur l^ni *rittop;^^ 
and there they built for tbeEnsolrc^. The^e navageA thought nothing of kitting a 

pemon I they w'oidd often kill a etranger on Aight. 

Knwil hap^Krncii iliMt iwoctuhlmi wera going iftd-paHnam.,^^ And (‘he elder wai^ carrying 
hiA joang brother on hia ehoiitder^. They did not nntine ttiAt there wa£ a mnn coming up 
b(*hiEid them with a ahArp gpear in hia baud. 

That man burdud up iteaJthily and ntahbFd the little fellow' in tha ramp ; whei^iipoii 
he criAd oni* " Oh 11 tun hurt.'' 

So the older brollicr said to tlu' sLrangnr, PlmwEe do not tease i^lie little laan and make 
him wriggle about, for he will be hdlLog down/' Hn rtid not know that hh hrothcr had been 
AtAfabed behind. Hr Uiougbl the miin wo a merely tickling the child ; hut he lin<l Htahberl 

him* 

Agfun the man stAbbed theelilld. this time nndpr the armpit ; and iIh« blocwl gullied put, 
and Urn child foil dowa dead. 

Then, At laatp the elder brotbur rcaliAad that the oMd imd been stabbed i and hr ran off 
aa fast nss ho could, louviug thn dend child, (or he utis miniid nf tlio«c (}cople : and be told 
hia pArRntA what had huppened.. 

li A vhlngu on vmt oout oJ €jtr Nirebuf-^ 

]S TKr Icmrl of apirilt aaiI davilji. 

i* La., KalirL^ast HliEJp* froin tho TLortln^ni iwt *4 the Ma-h'u eCaM. Sw uatt, 

whXXX,pH ^SO,—R,CT*I * «*, 

Two =uiiit]ft villo)^^ ott the CiMt rau^ at Titr Nlcohar. 

i* A hBiiilwt on tiip qvrth roMt ol itii* liilaAih 

If The ahuoeo to thn; wh^ra iW jiublk L-ujldmg* and emmmt-ry a^r* 
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So th«< people hdd ik cuimctlj nnil dmidml to Alnugbtor iUI tliotie no vngen. Tboy ottaejtfd 
them, nnd moiil oi tliuui wero fciHflif: bill .iomc siwuiii out iuUi tlii» ilwji nm and were tuiiwd 
iatu a vet]i’ Toraojuu* kind ul ehark- So tlifeie iduirka Will titwjijoi **al Jiiiman if tliey 

can .it tlictu, ID the ntia. 

VIU —THt: <;RrEL 3J«THRU 

Ojict* upon n ttino tboro Uw a utan and hfn wifr who hod tluiW i-luhfirti One Hot thf- 
nuiu iiitutfld to go tv spear iui]i } and hn opokf' to hist wife nnd said. " TVll f bn rhfTrtnen lo 
he nil the lookout for lUy coriutig hark and Together eOco&DUl hIh-ILi fnr flnng to roaat the lislt 
thnt I hope toentcli." 

So uhn hade the childreii do what her husband liiul »<iicl; and ( hey coDeotod the uocoanut 
:‘btdlM, I'arrying them In ibfir uiTn.H. 

The WOUIAII ihnn took ft TMor mid rubbed it end tUdde it alinrp. After tlint ehe told the 
children to make a fire; nlid wbuu tliey hml made I he fiiv, elic caJJi'd her i’ldi'^t eon to come 
lu her, anyipgi. "Como, und f will ihawyour head." 

lie did not know thnt hi* moilicr wanted to out o« hi* Hoad ; oo lu< t'ame nnd ehe began 
to share hu hoad, Hrhem gash t and nho lutd cut hin heart otf. 

She nett ealkd tliu Hoooiid son nnd dirt tho uiiw to liim : and then she tlitow thtiir btadii 
into the fire and burnt, thum. 

Aftor thftij, she eftilcd her yutuig^t ohitd, hut. he answviod. "Not Xo ! Tam not. 
enining, for you will do 10 tno lu you hare done to luy two brolUi'n*." 

Tlwti .luril the mother, '* Xo, f would not lilu* ynii to fare II hr rbrin. for you uru the one 
tlmt bitwi lip and |urtiatty ehows tbr bctcl-iiut lor mo. You are my fftOOtiritc fliiJd." But 
ape w.i* ^>(dy ootleiiig the ohlld to come to her, and then sho out 0.11 Iit» brad too. 

When the fatljer eciiijo buck, Iw imid to hia wife, '* Whom nro the ehlldrenf “ " 1 don’t 
know,” Hfau eaid, ''PerJuijw itioy ore plaj iug among ihr ta>4>hlH bushcD." Thi' lather caillcd 
t he cbilrlnm. but there W'ds no otuwer. 

.-\gniii hu Hnid to his wife. " Where lire llio cbitilnm f" She replied, " iVhapit tlmy iiave 
It.5i«s lu febuh water; 1 do not kiiciw'. PerlmpH they Jire hiding behind the booi*." The 
man did not find hie rhildroa. 

Now Imr hiiMbanrt was hungry ; su the wutiuin tubi him to grt his food oUt of the Uackiil 
Ihal wan hung up (tifl luuull twiar (he ttreplace. So he hud hie breakfoet. 

Whim he had dnje1k>d eating. hU wife said to him, " Well ! it ie the iwlnui ol your tldld- 
tvn’u tmnde that you liare b«n eatingand she uttawd the cry of the eea-caglo,, ' Auk ! 
Aok ! Auk I' and flew awny as on eugle. TIk mui Jeaned book itguinaL tlie wuIIh nf hut 
hotum iibd wept, 04111 lt«U his hood againat the wall, tto was ttimed into lui oh J, and never 
eetuoai to bfiWTiil hia eorrowr. Uis wife won tiimnri into a oca^oAgle. ttUil she neror cei«f« 
efttchiug iijrtu 

UX.^WHEX the WORl,n WAS YOl’NG. 

Tieb Stohy qw Tffr.TA.Bowo. 

Unig ago, in (be day# of yore, there was a man, TM«ta-nting by name, who was Ylubntly 
in loFo with a hrautiful daiUBul, and auxiuue by all mcftna to gel her for his wife Time 
oftcr liiw he would oomo to her tn apeak with her and to nrg^ b» requret; hut the girl 
did not ftire La t1«. iwat for Tfit.U-WMig. 


Literally, ” rcinpMitona.' 
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did timt kii4W whar to do, tot fclie girl jvlwayh l;r^Vl' him n p^rni^t^nl inrl 
mcjst cntiThfttfo ^ 5io I " he titteriy md Wr InHitijeft to i>oinmrt isuiHdo 

oti aotounf of hia gri^f. 

Xov it happened to lie the time of the great ommry Urmt ** in Him viUuge, and grent 
crowds of iw?oplo hiir! eome in from the other for t ho ocoosion. It hud gut on towanTs 

uiidnight in the \m^ht moonlight ^ and the people were wming in Itom thotr gartkns in lIik 
jungle, and were carrying rniinfl tjic pig*, whiiih n'eri* to b* kllleil for fofd at tbo 

T«it-lw-r«jag went round too, iimJ uiiH' ihu poupic carrying the pigo—a nii'rry crowd 
uinl n pteaa;anL gjgbl, ^uflUricat (one w^ould have thought] to bHriiKh Komiw from imy heart. 
Bui TiH-tiurr^ng hmnd no pleasure in whut he saw. On the rnntniiy, he hated it uU on 
oevtJTuiL txf hifl giicf ; iind he euulii not end if it. 

There w?ta nnnn among hie frxiTidHeitin t to {iimfort him ^ for they wvre otu.* juid nil bliay ^ 
to the comforbt ol thf^irnuEiiproiuc gn^'ste. 

lie fdt that he oiujjt do somethfng to assuage bis i*urruirv on aemnnt of (hat wuiiinn \ lie 
tTouId kill hmii^elf and ihereby perhaps work out herdt-ulh tijo. 

*"■ However/* he thought to luiuscif, 1 will gi> to ihut woman once mote ami tre Uh 
win her I will -^peak my linn I words to hetH *' ^ lie went ami apoko to her one# mvrep hu i 
nhe never ilogrud to uifsivcr him u wofd. 

After he hud cniLddeztHl liifi enurv^ nf iii?t ion, hr went home and rook a lojig dull (nr uword), 
nnd Fonliwith wmt mit inui thi* jungle. Hie intention was to cleave asunder theiebnd, 
in the north-wi^t [Hjrtion nf itp the purt whero the Indy dwelt atld where all thuL crowd of 
fea^tem were. 

??cp he ¥frnt until he came to ** Cleft He got up un to a mck in the mjctsl of 

where the danriuT^ were ; far. owing to fhe great nimibeu} of tlicu^ was daneing going 

on in ail the s^uincwhat ucutterncl grciin]iH: nf hete^es rotmd about. Thi u Ti’U-lJi-rong drew hiu 
ffword niwl tried to cleave fchn earth with it. But the i‘iirtii did not part wiindcr when ho 
markid zl wilEi the point of ike HWurd. ^ 

So be took a pieoc of tu^Jloi wood^^ t tids In^ IiiKhhmer] like a dnh (a guortl or chopper); 
iLQil ihent when be had inorkcfl the ground with the point of it i in mediately ilu* earth rent 
asunder At hts feet—from flcft Hill '* even to " Deep-"** 

Wlieti Ihi' grutmil w»ss being ihiia deft jumnderi Tdt-tn-roug wua in two uLinda as to 
where he would like to bt^ ua tliu part which wiw moving off elsewhere. Uffiiaatelvt to 
decided to go away with ihc iittrt of the ieland that, was being rent off. But alivudv thttv 
w ns a crhuifui formed, and when 'I?t-ta-n>ng trif?d to pimp Jt, he siip[UH:] and fell. 

Meanwbilep the portion of land that was moving away thought better of ic and decided 
h(i come back ogaiUp and join on to the main part of tlm inland os belon.^; And an Tiit^ta^rong 
goE cTuato-Hl between the tock^. 

11 I JhiH Ia I uiOAi impofifiiiL of the fwdvuli o| tfaj Cat li Ik Ictid^n p^u 4t4tvn—^ 

iJikU lo mcMn ** when the r^tn&Liui of Uir dtAd w cMntewL” Thc^ twlival in alwrkeil 
thhil or loorlh yem- and cninivts ol a cDorm irf emrAanieB \tmxnsi Eeotti orir mw niflon te> miKlhAr in 
miciillc of whiAh, rtl full maoiu the pttfa m ilaiiahtwd tnrf eanm. F« a fliindlf^l oi^mK or the cerX 
[iionie^ »»*A £7 «mwj o/ iiididp lOrtlp pp. H.O.Td 

S ffiiw^ Ti^- which Hi'S A liTtlft to thiA t})^ htiniJf^E nf Pni^ ^ Sa-n-l 71 ^, ^ 

ifn lumc iz^^m T^'Ut'iroog oad hit oflveiiturMi. 

^ Boa u'U-Tt |ik neie 6. 

31 Torit.ru^ pome rockA nn rbe diOn\ quiie oIom to the uimion at Mfi**. 
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When the severed portion of the land saw the blood of Tot-ta-rong, it felt hj'sterically 
•sick at the sight, and in disgust again moved oflF and became Little Andaman Island ; at least, 
so say some travelled Nicobarese.** The body of poor Tot-ta-rong was turned into a rock, 
and strewed on the beach lies his hair, which the uninitiated think to be the decaying fallen 
leaves of the camtarina pine. 

-Meanwhile, the cleaving of the ground was going on, right up to the place whence the 
sound of the revelling came ; and then and there, friends and lovers, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, were being parted asunder for ever ; for some were on the land which 
remained here, and some on that which moved away. 

Those left here had no relics of their friends, nothing to remind them of the dear ones 
who had been carried ofiF. So they picked up the empty nuts which their friends had drunk, 
and put them in boxes and stowed them carefuUy away ; and every now and then they would 
open the boxes and take out the empty nuts, and kiss them, and then put them back again, 
in sorrowful remembrance of the dear ones departed. 

( To be continued .) 


THE MIMAMSA IXXTRINE OF WORKS. 

Bv K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRY, M.A. 


( Continued from p. 220.) • 

Xo. III. 

(.^abarasvdmin on Jaimini VIII, 1, 34— Extract.) 

Now all this trouble is for propitiating the deity. The deity when pleased giv<s a man 
the fruit. Sruti says this—“Indra only when pleased himself pleases him with offspring and 
cattle”. And that which has been known to be the method of pleasing Indra, the same has 
to be repeated whenever Indra has to be pleased * , * We say here (in 

reply)—^this may be so, provided the fruit comes from the deity. But the fruit is from the 
sacrifice and Sruti says “He should sacrifice who desires heaven.” As for “Indra only when 
pleased, etc., we remark that the deity is mentioned in a secondary sense. The deity is part 
of (secondary to) the sacrifice and it is said figuratively (lit. for praise) to be the giver, as for 
instance in (the statements) “ The minister gave me the village”, “ The general gave me 
the village”. Neither “minister” nor “general” but only the king is lord of the village. 

While the others are secondary, the talk about their giving is merely for praise 
«(figurative). 


No. IV. 


(Sabarasvdmin on Jaimini, III, 3, 44— Extract.) 

He (Pushan) has no share (in the Ha vis). Objection: That which U given to a deity must 
be the share of the deity. Reply : This is simply renounced with an indication of the deitv 
fwith the deity in the mind). Mere renunciation does not constitute the proprietorship of 
the deity, for the property—proprietor-relation can arise only from (the) acceptance (of 
the thmg renounced). And there is not the slightest evidence that the deity has accepted 
<it). For that which is got by one may be said to be hi^ share. And the deitv does not 
receive the Havis. Therefore, there is no Pushan’s share. 

r. “"•l Bome 50 nule, distan. from it. 

in', to Pandit 4 Ch'n* ■*'* no sense, t have corrected it with the aid of a manuscript belong- 
.n„ to Pandit A. Ch.nnaswam. Sastri of the CoUege of Oriental Leaming-B.H.D. 
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VV^> are aow ia a |K»&itiDa to eslimftU* the i^omiHct of ihv iiatiw wid 

^a«?e <yi gwi*? thunukk^^i !*Jiow rcniarkaHIp HiaiPiEtl i»f liluk^'Clcal ^kUl 

by the thf otUy WmiU rcwgaiM-d by him h^ing thi- Kli-mily aiiil 

lafallibiljiy fil f lu- Veda and tlu- Durv lo Avikni ih^t foJfc«v& froni h He ein-nttr ^fn fnrt^ 
in combating Ike idea c^I the |A-rMina] [laturt- wf tin tfviiy - bt ar^^^e* by tlit- drj light of reaeinik 
and logir applie<l to tlie t^eda, and hi}^ fijial iMjalt foii is an uttitude of ^foptieiMii ratlo-r tliwn 
q( ctogmatie atheli^ia. His suggi.^t]yiL tliiil TKAOITION [iknJ TOFl LAH BELIEF niY 
on aiLtnindi'i^ndlpgs of the irtio nieainjig aatl piAfpoee of (tie Wdi\ might the ti^xt 

for a treat on thp grfjwfh nf Popular MyiNohigy nlthuugh ntm 114? B thai liu'^e pqmliir 

ilrvf^liipiariitj$ were pcThniw more n^ittiml than rho !^1iinaiivsi«t'rt infwnreft iiiut espbiiipiiiiHL'. 
l« lilt' riounil “ Indra " thi'ii, all that ia k-fl of the giiait ^ktlie hero jiiid god I It n^ay l^e htph 
M iailinJwl m not coneemiHl wWb that, in edi^rt (r dot^ tiol know. T.Mm^ not then the iMirnam^ 
niat Iv'liove hiHown \*'eda when It tnlk^a Al>t»ui tbr^godh f Theartjiv^rr if», how ean .myhmiy 
lake ^ui-h U %t^ all wriously when thoir [ii-igld>giir>i tnakc giHkuf slex'ks and stotu'ij i 
Either eviTj-t hing^ doATi to the grii^f? Jind tk-iidgytig uf tLciiLeud, ibmiiiit'?* a god nr we 
have tc> go without having a god. The latBT jKtM'tioi!i stvuis far bilter (^o the SiJituciimiLil 
Thift iiKa not atwa>^ krn corrt-elly utuleo^l^HMl in tuodeni linieti. It luut htTii tit id, “ The 
MiiJiamiHt dott^ not nreognUo the rxii^umce rd giHl. NeverLkeli^'?^ ihL fact inteTferes &it little 
here in the Sai:i.kh\'a and the other KVefti^rubs witJi 1^4ief in the Hiipt?matiinit lH?ingb of the 
popular Indian faith/'Tfiiji ia iiard to [uaiiitaiu in tht^ face of the iesctK tran^luteil above. 
The SA Ilk by A a nil other MyuteniH dn not eonei‘ni now. The difiriowtrin nf ^aliarjujviinin 
la almcwt entirely an attempr to eontradiot and aside what may w ith iimprrety 
he called ' popuiar Indian failh^'. Tlierefort m that the Miinanisist haa ^^belit-f in *9ti|a?'r- 
natural b(?ingA^ after all the trouble ho hoi* taken over tlw i|OvhVion in; to make u i^tatcmcnt 
that derivea no aupEKa^ froni the ^(jinaih^a aysteiu os^tieh. ft ia true that tiw iJO^iliuti of 
Jaimiiii and iSabnra^^Amin fell In Hieenurheof centiiriea more and mere out of touch with the 
tLuHtles of' popular Indian faith . But htt^, ue ecek to understand thi* Munumsa sy*itein 
AH it was and ita pkiv in speeulation. It b ekar that no professed ^liuiaiin^iai id any ^ent 
Titaciding has e\“eT $W'erved from the position of daimltii. It is difUeuEt to be degmatie akmt 
the viem of the ft-ahliAlaira school in the present state of knowledge; but I here in ]HfrhiifR» no 
vital different betwe#4i l^mbhAkara and bis more famous rival KumiiriUi Hhnita on thk 
matter^ Again, on the atn'^iigth of iim* of KmuariLi^st iTrj4ca in the intnxluctory [ 4 >nioti of 
the SlokavHirtikA^^ it bos sOtuellnLe^ bet'H baHlily A;^uiTie<l that KuniAfilu makes out the 
AlhuamSH to lietliei&tle. ITie o-ssuiupiiou, how ever, \r proved to bi‘ UTong by (1J KuuiiiriLa's 
own Tupftka on Texts I and IL IranahittHl above i (2) Partha^rnthi 3IiaFii'> L4>aiiui'ui im tlH*^ 
verae of KtiniArila in the intJOKiuetitry |xntinu of the ^lokavartika which givcfr ap[xhreiith' 
the true espianation of Kutnikilu's worda^ anil (IJJ the position of the wame wnter lit bt& 
Saatra-I>ipika In which he fulluwa Kiiuiririln ml her closely/^ But it heeinti elear that 
XuntarUu h ^Jiiew Luil nductant to drive I he iignuwlie coneliiHinn hard. 'Fhere la & 
note uf hesltoney in hk rHuiarkii an the qtie^jtiop, l\moiiaJly he seemn to ha^-t^ been a theki. 

i# K^fmenaa tOAy Ue made hm to tlifl trtiadi.inl rwriuAtka tif L^Ortliovarmtlii MiAta la lih 
Hiffil-A towATiJv the elm of hiA eamnicuiif up duir;:iHi £X, I, fl 1(1. 

*f R. Garb4, (tV,, note 4 aUave. Ileferpncif may k^n- tw ma^is tn the njiirk^ mt " A|li4^iHZQ " 
m ttie XI Edo., which tlifttingaitfliM thiM iy|ios af' omimij whiHi 

may tw tiad to be uf the \ikRi or ontical tyiie, 

Vfttm No. to ppil Muir. fXS.T., VoL IIJ. Ua, 
tViii ante 40. Hr, Jhn'B rfd/fh4kani |fc. ^ ff. 
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Anti his first verse in the Slokavurtika which is, for instance, clearly a salutation to a personal 
deity is explained on the pure Mimamsist basis by the annotator only by twisting the text in 
a rather merciless fashion. A later Mimamsist was so saturated with the “popular Indian 
faith ” that he stood aghast at what he had just written, foUowing the lead of Jaimini and other 
great Miinamsists after him, and exclaimed Jjenitently 

’rm || It is also not without significance that Vedanta-Desika 


named one of his many productions Sesvara-Mimamsa, which is sufiScient indication 
that ihmamsa has generally little to do with Isvara. But this Sesvara version 
of Mimams4 is that of a divine who was a Vedantist first and Mimamsist only by 
the way. It may also be stated that Vasudeva Dikshita, an eloquent South Indian 
annotator of very recent times, seeks to quarrel with Sabarasvamin for his interpretation 
of Jaimini s views and undertakes to show that Jaimini never meant what Sabarasvamin 
holds and that Kumtirila admitted the personal nature of the deity.** 

It is thus abundantly clear that the genuine Mimamsa position on the question 
appealed less and less to the Indian mind, especially after the great days of Saiikara. 
It is also clear that there is a strong and almost continuous Mimamsist tradition against the 
acknowledgment of a personal deity or deities. But the voice of the .Mimamsist becomes 
fainter, and even professed Mimamsists like Khanka Deva maintain their position only in 
theory, and in practice join the herd against whose beliefs Jaimini and Sahara 
had preached, in their day. The attitude of Vasudeva Dikshita is, like that 
of Vedanta Deiika, strongly coloured by his Vedantic prepossessions. In fact, he quotes 
the conclusions of the Vedanta Sdtras freely in support of his position in Mimamsa. We 
can infer from the facts adduced so far—and se\-eral others of a like nature can be easily pro¬ 
duced—that the true Mimamsa position came to be looked upon as something close to the 
borderland of heterodoxy, if not entirely on the other side of the frontier. At least two large 
developments may be traced in the later religious hi.story of India, each of them in its own 
way hostile to the genuine &b‘mamsa view. First came the great impetus given to the 
Vedanta by the life and teaching of Saiikara, probably the finest intellect of India. The 
Advaita system as developed by Sankara furnished a common platform on which popular 
religion and metaphysical speculation might meet together and live in peace. At the same 
time, it set up an influential opposition to the Jlimamsa view on many important questions 
of religion by adopting a rival standpoint. The rivalry was to a large extent inherent in the 
two sj-stems, but it was emphasised and developed by the life-work of Sankara. The other 
great factor in the situation was the growth of a great longing for a personal god. communion 
with whom would be the highest form of bliss—a longing that accounts for the development 
and spread of various Bhakti cults in later-day India. In such an atmosphere the old 
Mimamsa view was a perilous one to keep, and even the specialists in the system became afraid 
of themselves**. But the Mimamsa sj'stem was at no time much fitted to be a popular one. 
Its great interest lies in its being an important phase of speculation, and it is easy to under¬ 
rate the influence exerted by the Mimamsa system on later speculation in our country. 

But the aUegation of Vasudeva Dikshita that Jaimini did not mean what his Bhasyahkara 
holds is hardly one that can be accepted in the face of the unanimous verdict of other and 
greater writers on the position of Jaimini. The Ulustrious ^ai.kara had never any doubt on 

“ Khauda Deva's BMfia Dlpils (Mysore Edn.), Vol. lU, page ss'. -- 

See his remarks in the KuluJiafa^Vritii, Vol 1 rvai 7 e 47 
present to the portions of his extensive work not yet’p^ted ‘ ^ 

M C/. Barth. f?eb>,ons o/ India, page. 94-5. for some very maggestivo remarks on Xeo.Hindnism. 
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the correct AL'maifasa position, which he sums up with great force and characteristic terse¬ 
ness in his tUscussion on Vedanta Sutra, I, 3, 32. Again, Sayanachilrya in one place records 
side by side the opposite views taken by the Wdiinta and AUmamsa, where he mentions 
•Tainuni by name.*® But the best authority on Jaimini’s position is Jaimini himself, and his 
Sutras do not leave us in the slightest doubt as to the intentions of the Sutrakara. He says 
that the deity is secondary (guna).** And again, he directly comes to the conclusion that the 
hdvis is more important than the deity in the elements that make up a sacrifice.®* Further 
in discussing whether the prerogative (adhikdra) of sacrificing is confined to men or extends to 
others outside the human sphere, his Siltras*® are very significant and form a striking 
Contrast to the corresponding portion of the^VedSata Sutras.*^ In one Sutra, Jaimini states 
that whoever dt*sires the fruit can perform the sacrifice enjoined; in the next he says only 
they have the prerogative of doing it who can do it exactly as enjoined by the Veda. And 
this is supposed to be possible only by men. But in some texts of the Sfitras, two other 
Sutras are ascribed to Jaimini in this place, one excluding gods and another 
excluding KLshis from the prerogative of iierfonning sacrifices. It is to say the least very 
doubtful if these are genuine Sutras of Jaimini. For one thing, we find the sentences in the 
text of Sahara’s Bhdshya on VI, 1, 5, and they do not have the look of Sutras,** though 
they are quite good enough to be the .sentence.s of the great commentator. And it would be 
somewhat strange on Jaimini’s part if, after having discussed the question of Sarvddhikdra 


(the prerogative of all) and restricted it to men, he added two more Sfitras regarding 
Devat4sand Rishis. On the other hand, it is perfectly tca.sonable to suppose that in discussing 
the question ot ^arvddhikdfo in the light of the two Sutras laid dowm bv Jaimini the expoun. 
dcr of his system adopted a division into men, and non-men*® and sub-divided the latter 
group into three sections—Hevatas, Rishi.s, and animals and trees, for facility of discussion 
in the light of the Vetlic texts quoted by him in the commentary on the p6rva-pakgha 
Sutra. It may also be pointed out that the manner in which Saukara quotes*® the two 
sentences under discussion, gives no indication as to whether he understood them to be the 
words of Jaimini or Sabarasvamin. Personally I have no doubt that these two sentences 
do not form part of the Jaiminiyadarsaua. 

A-s a matter of fact, Jaimini ado{>ts that course which may most naturally be expected 
of a ritualist. To ignore a personal deity may appear rank heresy in an orthodox Hindu of, 
.say, the seventh or eighth century a.u., but not of an earher time. From the beginning there' 
had been a vein of scepticism in the Vedas andBrahmanas, and the ritualist most natnrally 
d.-veloped it further as his primary concern was with a religion of self-contained ritualism 
well-nigh independent of the gods whom it served” »». The old .scholiast, Yaska, had 
summed up the results of previous speculation on the form (dkdra) of the De vatas and indicted 
several lines of advance for his successors. It would appear that, even before Jaimini’s day, 
this ritualism had run riot and had led to somewhat strange results. A certain Badari is some- 
wliat frequently referred to by Jaimini in his Sfitras, who may be described as an extremist 
in ritualism. According to this Acharya, there is no relation even between the 8acrifice«n.l 

53 Sec his Com. on TaUt. Brdfi. III. 8, 8 Text cited above (Note 8). 

54 Ibid,, IX. ), 10. 58. Ibid., VIII, 1, 32-4. 

6* Ibid., VI, I, J.s. ^ 57 Veddnta Sdtra, I, 3, 25-33. 

59 They are Hl'ilHi | || 

69 The term amannshya is actually used by SabarasvAmin her® 

a.s slL” ’ «* “i® ^o*^®-** on treats them 

Bftrth, op. cit., page 64. 
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its reward.68 Jaimini’s position is that the sacrifice is performed for the sake of heaven, 
whatever that maybe ; and that, in the language of Mimamsa, Karma is iesha (secondary) 
with reference to the fruit of the same. Bftdari holds that the Karma is its own end, and. 
when it has been done, there is nothing else to do. This gives an idea of the fervid faith in 
ritualism that underlies the Mimamsa. And B&dari’s positions help us to understand how- 
little gods had to do with the MimamsA ideal of the attainment of bliss by WORKS. When 
the \\ ORKS are their ow-n end there is no question as to who or what gives the fruits of the 
deed and all talk about god and supernatural beings is cut at the root. Jaimini’s position 
is that the deed gives its own reward, and as for the gods, we have no proof that they exist. 

The discus.«ion of the place of Jaimini and Sahara in the history of Indian thought is 
considerably hampered by the absence of any reliable results regarding the dates of these 
writers and bt’ the unsettled nature of the literary chronology of ancient India. It has been 
Usually assumed that Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta Sutras mu.st have been contem¬ 
poraries, and the suggestion ha.s been made that the two seta of Sutras must have been com¬ 
posed somewhere between 200 and 450 a.d.63 The assumption that Jaimini and BndarA. 
yana were contemporaries rests on the occurrence of Jaimini’s name in the VedAnta SOtras 
and of Badara^ana s in the MimaihsA SOtras and perhaps also on an ancient tradition current 
among the learned divines of India that Jaimini was a pupil of Badarayai a. But this sec-ms 
to be very doubtful. It is not ho\vever possible to undertake to settle the point here.*^ 
But still more doubtful is the view that the Mimamsa system has “ close connection 
with the Ved&nta doctrine” 6s. Far more correct is the opinion express-ed by Barth that 
the early “ antagonism between the men of the ritual and the men of speculation " developed 
in later times into an antagonism between their successors of the Vedanta and Mimam.sa 
schools.®® As the same writer very aptly suggests, the only thing in common between the 
two lines of development is that both of them, each in its own way, agreed to put the Vedio 
gods somewhere on the back shelf. In all other respects, the two systems are diametrically 
opposed. This in truth is the rationale of Baokara’s refusal to consider the so-called Purva 
and Uttara Mlm&ms4s as one Sastram.®® A few points of opposition may be touched on 
here in order to bring out more fully the ultimate bearings of the Mimaifasa DOCTRINE OF 
WORKS. 


&me idea has been given above as to how the Mimamsist interprets the Veda. On this 
question there is a vital difference between the Mimamsa and the Vedanta. To the former 
the ritualistic portions of the Veda are the most important ones, and the others are to lx- 
expUmed or explained away as the case may be, in the light of those texts that enjoin the dut^ 
o arma on every man. To the Vedantist, the portions literally at the end of the Vedii. 
ons 1 ute the end of Veda, its highest aim, all the other portions being subsidiary to this 
highest knowledge that comes at the end. The Vedantist has not to take so niuc'h tn.uble 
to explain away the other texts that appear to go against him by their ritualism and other 

®*“8‘8 tlie unique privUege of letting the wolf and the lamb 
he together m the same fold. To the Mimamsist the thing is more vital. Hence to him 
what coastitiites the highest end of the Ved a for the Vedantist is only a means to WORKS. 

Jaiwini, III, 1, 3 and ^ahoraavamin thereon. 

See R, Garbe on Mimamsa in Hast. CyrJ., Vol VIII where H Tarvrxk: / i 

tjuestion of dates. ^ ’ ''Here li. Jacobi is referreci to on the 

« T I. .4., 1921, pp. 167-74. 

^ Barth, Op. cit., 64. 5, ® tt. 

« See Sankara on the word ATHA in Ved. Sat. I. 1, 1. 
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The metaphysical texts are secondaryj calculated only to tell a man that there is a soul apart 
from the body and another existence after death, in order that he might look about himself 
and prepare for it bt’ WORK^S hile there is yet time. In fact, the ildiraaiiiaa, in so far as it 
Can be said to be a philosophy, is a philosophy of ACTION. This is distinctly recognised 
by Saukara, who sx)eiids a;s much powder and shot in fighting out the notion that the Vedas 
tell a man to be up and doing®^ as Babara does to combat the view that the deities have 
form. Jaimini is pm unflinching exponent of Amndijm^ja briydrihaitva (the actional end 
of Vedas, so to say)—a notion which t^aukara starts by refuting at the very outset. Agaiiii 
Jaimini simpi}" does not recognise the highest end of Vedantic endeavour, viz,, jiloksha. It 
does not exist for him. In truth, it is very doubtful what he would have said if the w*hole of 
the Vedantic ixiaition as ^aukara expounds it—and Jaimini comes in for a good deal of 
adverse criticism at Sankarahands—were placed before him. As it is, he has nothing to 
say on it directly. But we may certainly infer %vith Badarayana tliat he would 
deciinc to consider that the knowledge of self led to any separate fruit, as the whole of it 
w'as for him only a means to an end, that end being the attainment of Svajga by WORKS. 
The result of Jaimini’s x>osition is that the highest thought of the Upanishads has to be treated 
as a handmaid of ritualism—a position intrinsically very hard to maintain. On the other 
hand, the Vedantist has simply to ignore the bulk of the Vedas that consists of chants and 
rituals, or somehow attempt a weak reconciliation between the two i>ortions of the Veda, 
as for instance, by saying that the performance of WORKB produces a Right frame of Slind 
{chitloAoMki), anil thus indirectly contributes to induce a desire for the loiowledge of 
Brahma. In one place, Vachaspati Misra has attempted to prove a more direct connection 
between Ritualism and Soul-Knowledge®®, and the performance caimot be held convincing. 
The point is that both the systems have agreed to accept the entire ^’'eda as Revealed 
Scripture. But historically the Veda embodies different strata of religious thought and 
l>ractice coming down from different ages. As is generally held at present, the Ritualistic 
portions of the Vi^la are anterior to the metaphysical ITpanishads in their date of composi¬ 
tion. The result is the Ritualist has been forced to subordinate the later religion ol 
knowledge, while the Veclantist has to subordinate the earlier religion of Ritualism. The 
Mlmainsist has be^n described as trad it ion-incarnate. He does really embody in his system 
a mom ancient phase of India’s religion than the Vedanta. The splendid, elaborate and 
costly Ritualism of the more antique period was certainly developed at a time when the 
material conditions of human existence were such that religion could be made costly. 
This is the element of truth that underlies the brilliant suggestion of ^Ir. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy that the i>es3iinistic vein in the philosophical thought of India is the 
result neither of cUmate nor of disgust with life born ol a morbid mentality, but the result 
of drinking life to the If there is any truth in what has been said so far, the Mtm^msS 

system may be said to embody the philosophy of a fairly prosperous and somewhat materiaU 
istic age. But the spirit with whjcli these people went to do their religious duties—gods 
or no gods—:s a spirit that is remarkable in many ways. And the;^Ritual]st, down to our own 
days in India, has held a place worthy of honour and of respect. Says Barth^<—‘ Ko 
sactarlan movemsnt has on the whole produced anything of such solidity as the old Smptifi 
anything so indeiJendent and so purely intellectual as certain i>htlosophieal Sutras. The 

67 Sa 3 hia elaborate and close discussion on I, 1, 4 of tbe VedAnta Sfitra. 

ts Ibid., Ill, 4, 2. Bhdnxaii on III, 2, 40. 

70 _S3o his and the Gospel oj BitddAwm. 7i India, pa^e 00. 
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FaiWifaij wh» knijwfl by hpiiri filial ti^ftcbi&S! te* li|:i di&^ipkQ uHu Or Kr^"i'rOJ Vfdu>i,’^hiii Ii 
ho uadofi^taud^ nt ha&l in jjArt, ia superior to thfn ^’taKnii Ouifv^ n itii hlh unjiitrrlljgt 1 i|j|H 
M^ntm^p hi^ 411111 lot*, Aud hiii dlojlrKtOji! tlitt YuJ-^ikn^ n'ho ^iu; 4 ^civii M I he fHimplr ic i^'ictl Or 
o{ acurtont mxv^l lie ranlteil ftbnVtf the illitemlf iittetiiJant of » truipk" ond on 

idol* and Iho A^nihotrin, who. w-hilf! diUgpitl Ea hii^ owd kivp up hi« cacn^l 

Am, anti with hift wife 40(1 childrefi. roiifonns to pn.wrjptiDii 4 nf |||^ hereditary' fit04 1 , 
i» 4 rnoro anil montl Iwiiig than the Fakir and even the BuddhiM 

book-notfces. 


yr^alurKLi iJiiMAStirA, viA. k it . li. 
liiicnpUATii^ liftfiaoen. 

Til*' iN^init tfriuM of iliVfflflATCJj ip 

at vntunbto ikM ih^tirNi, which flcili wiih 
hnifitnl irticrip^iun. iiK:(udtiig a vcfaiciii io 
Pyn Laiigiiayv. Wlini dii*l iMtate dt^l for Pyia. 
lhi;$ onr rlAaa fcir or Tfllnifta m it b# twttK 

larniliiirly Iciiown, 

Thi? author L« olkviciwly Mr, 1\ Otto Hlagfli^ni 
and hf»n inurdi !»' In*'* ■vivanecii thcr knnwIMlr^ 
c>f thbif toh^tuaa cati k* oiUj nppTi'riau-il 

by th*n\t who, iihe iti>M!P!lt+ hflvr trnn thr fiae ef 
It, ju If ^tffr frena thu bcf^diifip at^wrly^ half a wu* 

liJr^ ijf Fyii Ih-tKT..^ iPis-^ tii> k ikryurltM ign III thOHa 

i1n^*a« ami Llaiiwt-UV. iv^iiii^ii mi# '^jiiat 

ent" ill wIhui t fTfuiravoiircih in « noir hari 

gotten |Hiinj>htct, 10 fuf^piikte U to iW JoiniiSnii 
(afterwurds famtlLrir it# the Hunterian} f^'NtAcn oJ 
traufl i Een t Itto^ Twenty yrara lotitr* in 1 SOlk whi^ n 
ciiiicwtiEig; fin art-iide cm fdii? -4 ^i(iy«'ifirr fit 
XXHi hjih 1 widl 

rceoUeot tbfe^ diAU'ulty ol any fCnmjtean nr 

Tiilnmg in Kangofm cc %q read «tiiJ translale 

a M^in tinimiiffnttH XiSiwailrtym thnnkp In hft. 
f^lM^iliTt'a rffonap itiiflanla bava tin Intiger in faii>^ 
tfie f*h1 ilTlHruUicai 

Mr. niagdrn miUAsK In im ayptcmi of rnin’iiitfim- 
(ioiii Inti or for lattir. tboiuih o! otmrfb h** im wi»lf 
awArr ihai Mnn oifihf?graphy* like Humirsn and 

Kn^hth. c^Mitltiitatp to ukr hh nvm 

Hdi «UihiJt4a<-lAitgW ol Th^'inn^'ic 

b Dmairf than ia Durmti^ cpr EngtbL;, aii-1 k nul 
nnprovt.d by 1 111 Etiifrrcfic^ frota t|i^ ;iiitbi« lo llniiian 
Hal K- 

Huuirif>Atly» ihr fnitriptiema nnw pnbllkKaJ nm 
nf j|mi1 vriluij In liking the iJaio til ||ie accf^iun 
of ihr hmporiant kfntt l^yaiiiiiiihA in 
a.D, Hk ntlgtnEd y^ffirp ha# nakUiUy taken 

M riiEliM^ hi Lhat ye*r. lignllionner irT the 

ToctJfliEAihiii to ilurinr^ bbiorj wiU ihija 

af he l-Sko thb oiitar imtatamlbis lubra 

•if I lull Lime, .\3lArwnfhiV oruj Alaun^tHO* Kyan- 
afttliil U tha IwEi of mtKli bynud« ehlaSy aimed 


nl prnrm^ fJiat hr tiH'lom^pHl m iht- recnfiiaLibrtt 
dyniuity. !|i b ihr’ faiuiliDr nl 

tiinala lioewtil atlarhlnir In a pi-ion 

nf a rayaf \\m. >Ir, Blii^cbn (dvra the mit linn uf 
tlifl It'inend AH fcrniinti tu him by IVcdwMf P^trnb 
Hb^iuKl iiayjt It w-Milil annh publbhin^ m 
fiLh III aiiiilbur iibce. " I cn-dially fnf tii^, 

reaion (hai, lit tba cnrftiuna IliETCnf in fJir ju^mumt# 
yiven to Tuo nf the teyprnde rd ihr- Thirty Kov^mi 
Xnt^ fanip, vriln NXJX. pp. 117 tt*j. 

Ifiliif Elf otihtT kltt:^^ nJ Th? peflk^iil p'liLinr^^rfl hilli 
thi! Ilf le^midAlhai ha%‘i‘ aalhrrisl nuiiuil til# 

jovered luittie oi .4nnu mliiri (nr Aimn-rahiiiiiaw. 
•IA b* ii quito m of ten ^aUiMtj. 

Jl till' Hirjnmma continnra well 

la it ha* baj^rrp li tHil yu iinponani <1 Inut 
iij]| ai (hirfital nnaAan'h am iiny ol ira rrm- 
IrnifKirarleii. 

H i\ Tjui7i.ii, 

Askalb A.'fO AxTiqitiTfi> nr it Aja^rptAif, by 
Ja^s£5 TdO. Edited with an liiirndiij!'^ 

Ltnii and Xqiet, by Wtliiiun Ot^M-kp, 0_ 1. E * 

Oaford Fiurmity Ptt^. isstl.l 

Thia b a wjrrJrU flf Tod^i biiiaiiiPi flajoaiiian, 

naw nwrJy JOW ^-aara nbh Irraufrht up to .kto 
thn?tti;h an fnlrndnuticuiaud !7ulrtaby n Ihnreu^ily 
Dulapaljatit iiuiU-iil of ■■ ’Iliinitr linllriri;** 

Tod imd opjiurranb of rmad^'lna }m 
the HajpidiK donied for oiany miatitu to hJi Kua- 
in oflb^. of abkb ha luu| a iinii-irmli apti* 
tndit fot taking InK adiAfitap? - *nd thtiu^h hm 
ofKrJaL career va« tint hi* l 4 >fil of mimt 

hk wJilamiidoig Olid delation t« ijn^ vf Uio 

pKjpk ha ai IovikI iu ihair every aipoet, iimbbd 
himtu imMlure^, to ime hin tup^a wr rtkp tho 
nnjol. coltipM.iii4^ztaiEve nkonnutaiib awr ronipditd 
by a Oritkh oflioar di«itrribiyg mte nf t>it? loading 
pfK^plna of 

Tod wmp luH gxivt tpianoa ^^niirry ago and 
put into h all the ortrvaiol Intruinic ol fail doy^ 
pfltfarao oaniddtltig Ursety of ■pwnklion. vrfaich 


1 R^iwinled fr™ Jifm, mi 
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lUO ytMJi ffl iavrat-ignU^R, cVt^r ii3.flr*i*iiig lu bcitp - 
liiRy aehI inAEhodi, to bo uiuotty nrrotifi- 

tui. It hmi ItM vpIpo* kpwoVBT. in wittb^fisnortr 

ti«riJiol [Hi^pnc ichol&ruAiid nfl#r Eftith 

cn to oF wbirli hPW pKtdy£«tf mxioh 

|tEio«‘k]Ue<» rluU' lORftt Iji^ foi? aw-r pupticIh 
iJUiPii^b oiko k&Qwn aowiJiiit a great drtal oC wlut 
Tod juid ro»rJ la wlmUy itkadmlirtblo an 

I Ip- trniiw oofi oAnnoi lial|» Ihiing ^^naU b> th* 
o 3 tb?iit u< T.ho lonmiiig *f bla iLtna. Tbo acnutiu 
nrifom PBd IliiRlun thiit wore lii* oointPnipfliAJioa 
wore miicb. inure oitpli tu^ tb** lifthli trade, tlum w 
^X^riuLjvi iiLnladnyaockitOWlcd^cd. PUil llir»Pgfh thoy 
fiKkiild but gmpo wliore ’mo o*ii now f.6o—art ’we In 

OUT lum rkiiiy bi iba e^-OPi ol ottr auosMHiure reaHy 
whore’wi? ibmk we JMW— tIvi*lr mitlicKl waj 
at bottom truly nntlifopolcigioiiJ *-h*y tTMEil 
tiuil dio up; irkgi of action ol iba InrJiaik |a.-oplo Ili 
ihnif unil ^'tbupil^kgj’ aa waJil mm in Uw 

aonrety thoy o l i^i'r^-'OLl a twiit- tbuin ^ buu, ha 
ovwr« 4^ m Ulii o&b oi TiiJp UKiy prewntad tbiF 
narmiiv^ol diair obipjrVHt iooow unci Lhn ipAOUiA' 

lidiui baawl ju »n nitmidK-rt hiarary 

form, tli«y proUuk^^li tk tLt&infur to pycowuiu^ 
otuiltvitv. ovidently itnow ao muoli At fiiAt 

htmd; lio feud ovofyUung Ij^nny f i» hii* »iib|a*i 

tliuL lin oOLild coma upd ku iffliiu it oil 

dowii with ourjli huajeaty of pufjpoaa and m tfO 
cuti*i-t4hLiii^ a atylfr thot her prialw^cd u oinMiui 
aud clua^oR are npt ti^ t» dajit^cp.vna tbiugi. d 
aocqAodortgoH|Hl and not roud with thn tiipiire 
Ikun that auiMHX^iicni ptiidy alpo-tihi Eiiduu^ in thD 
p,Alter, Fflr till! P***™ it la Zti^li ttauf tii»t Aiieii 
A ^uulo to tb? Lrutll, aA Tv new anduralaml U, 
ahouki bi+jitodifciod by one an reiop 'ioiu to pro¬ 
vide It OM Mr- iWikt'- 

tVhlb diLtH iluncmnlrlng ^Tod'a iraatwonbinou 
in iTwifiy ftup4eta» oiio cfiirnnk bui bcp struck by 
dws jatapkMurily ikut Lidtloed him to advilaaif Ihu 
nUim *' BL^ythiu ongbi of many FEaJpat tribes 
lJi>>ni4U tho Dvkluniwki im day waa «■ nreiii-y ihikt 
Md 4^f}v4.^Miy oould OUL lihowu to Ira inxkre Muui 
apooctlatitWA To taku unoUiar nuitaDco nl trioi 
hfttOfkal uirigbti l-lo it dnpL'ilhkng the infliicuco 
of WOTHUU nei Slajonit ScjCkUEy; and m o sorire td 
hi^iUirioal fiuif imditicnial huiancet of Ita uffL>ot on 
iUo hiatocj of Hindu Utdia be mica : WttAl aoh- 
Jorniod Uir? tiindu lo ibo ilomiRion of th^ 
TrtlAfflila 1" And onjrwwa ** l*ho rapa of liio piin- 
cegn of KcuiAUja*' Wikrii n [^iaini^ of 

ttidJan Hhitofy v^ily a lew yoan ago, thn prumit 
wrEcar« with ihu fruit a of in&utdy more reAP^n^h 
nt hfynd t-haa mm avUiEnblo to Tod^ niadit thin very 
uvttit a lurtung point iu liulian Uiatoiy, luniafking 
that ** in 1175 Jayaduuuita {Jai Uhand) Ouhnrwar 


o f Kimaui hflUL a ainu^ntnifvi f th^ public ohoiae uf 
ahniLkiAiad) Cerr his diiP|j;ht-eT at EjuiumJi, urul Priih- 
vlraj Clmulian iRiti PictikOrA| ft| DoIIij umi AjtEiiLTB 
hiitcouiina took thn opportutilty eo onrj^^ iice oITp 
Tlie fend Ihui gononitciJ bctwwBU Iho two great 
Hujpiti Ituf&rtoftha (tfkiinjl Hhselu friMitioia ijnnbkd^ 
Miihnmmadl Clbodi who bud OTt-rthfOttfj thn 
MuhammnrEiivn dyTinsty ^iayt4hc?iJ MuhiniEd of 
Uiiainiuitba Ihmjnb, lo fonud In 110,1 thr biu|- 
la-tkflJu of TH4h\ nbd ^Coriiln^ni Xiiilio, uillc:ll kd 
c^%witually tn Lbn TVIughal EmpEm.'^ i>tko luore 
ikidiJinub ki addition to th* above tnuBt AUff»o> lo 
HUilEn el'-ar tl«* iKMtti. OoW laiwd^ Jn V*l- El 
WS oE the reprkkk Tod lin^ n |.ikdologu'a 
ante, Lu wfOiig* hut eL^twining a preocEuui 

remark, wlucb iiidunof onn to %-miiler if ho I rod an 
Inlclitig, in apktu of the soiu^nd bchuf of hu tlinij, 
likat ^ujihrit WBi no4 an artnmul Eiuiixuu^, but 
iTicraly oiiu oi n group arjs'kbg out of florue o|r|i-r 
flomtutin toEiAue^ Hi» cotioortking a 

eonain otj.'moi:ijn% Ukklr.i«pd in^iLv vntnrk lo hi* 
day, Ifl Ihnt is may lii^ fniai tlkn iHnnie primfr'eni 
EnnguAGC ihut formed ttiia i^nakrit.** 

ifn ilku whole# the aitiirkOc ’irhich it ia fofe io 
adopt towarcb Tod nod liid ivurk (ifinjioi J.o better 
AXprciiwd ttuin in hi# KtUtor'ii owm ftronk. 
in tiivus poudi wlikii s^rn niovt open tn ur^jifeLtni, 
Ihi* Annuls [loaHiufifiiHf importnare hwauia it mptv^ 
aoatii a phaae in thu aludy of Indian tdigiorkS 
<ithnr>log^'«und mrologye ?^o oiw can oxaroLiu it 
without EnornciJiiiig pWifurt-^ and nduiirutioii tot x 
wnior w|iEp» mtticTRtliu arduoui niHidnl wcirk, wns 
aWfi to iiidillge tdaio&U- fur n.-otjArch. Hia tJie 
Gnrt rvni utt^Eupl to iavnftigain the Iwtiuti ctl thn 
^Riananlry As eUlUreaUHl with the olDoiiil EVfklt- 
maninn, n tludy whkrh in recent y^n lua 
revolut upiredlbecorreeitconoftfjthiikaui UlndukiTu 
Even if tiin vin^tuuti of the iunoriptiutia whkih he 
ooMooPHi fail to Sidifify file reqiTlri-niMit.% nfmore 

rerent hn i1o'iii3rvi!i curdtt for 

from iiogU'Ct mid atfOn^f WttOlri dalTuc lkpn 
opigraphicni fuitc^rud for 1 he iiv! ofjiidi niicwHni^. 
fhe lOm'' Play Nj Hard of the drnwIikgN of haiid- 
iii^p Home of wbhh liavu fulJcn into doray oc 
Emt'ubren mutiEuted by ttkifir enralci# guaniinn^. 
Whvn Jk dunl^ wilh facia whbh oan^ und^r bla 
p^rional oiwnnitmii# hit atMioukii^ n| IknlioU, fah: 
lor^ hciaI tifo. cuatoiiv. and maiiurira ponHSi per» 
ruanobt vnlnt^/' ]i to aBy ilia* A^r^Crooke 

lioa oorried out hk plan uf a;iminibh- ^ 

that in, he bea given the teat un it vt^dn, ufn^ 
andnlk onlyada|jtEiig tlie apeduig ol p arieund 
poradpal iiAninaand of vritiuculHr 
geoerplly ad^jptdl by acbolnn olthoday d«uhn^ 
with Indlii^—n great oavtn^ of Eulscor iu e^liu^ 
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tho 1>m»k— iidd ihA briefest yf ti la uc , 

ftrftigbt tbA buiny vcTif^usisiT^jn hi lihjuj?r*^ ' 

*lytia mnTtM.h:iX l»y Tmvd] iub^imt to bU 
tbiia, ITie pr^ffrjii irritir i>i in m poiilEian to 
npjnrclftlo thn rnufniuiii Enh^ur ui<t r<9(i*r:b 
rfhi|iitti)d compiJif flifcJi H i» im\;y i<» 

soTEsr.vxrj 

SLAX-ERY FUli DKDT. 

Trio fullnwijiii {liiragriipli fonwli^bMi tho Enmii- 
imnt ilmi.H, uciiIitrlErilJjai. rulu* nj « vtry widely^ 
«|ii^f| nni-Umt ^tutom m Iiinjo-Oiinfi. )t 

iM vulli^S rruui thoAnntuLl (lOlII) ot llw 

JIHtieb AdvbifT to tbo Sl4iv ol i.,bij 

liit^ lar^llAintioii ii% ihv* ^livloiy F<iTLi^iiil&, 

TIk' Jrt.'g^itT^tioii of iJnlH idnviht taifi corniilfiieii 
dnrin^ Iticf yc^or, Aiid ij^o InstilnLiim^Hnitr^^t f'Cir 
tlw wbtfchi^iiii*>Pti ftro Ijfcbiig viirtidity 

by iriDEltlity r«ubiotltiriB —jh iii«to nhcUlllu^'J 

^>' _ K, C. TciWi-fc 

TIN CURRENCY* IX THK ^ALAY' OTATEfi. 
'^h^9‘ foflofvkijiE friTm tbia Aimuiii Rpjwtt 

U-J till!-RfItijdli Adv'Edo^ fi’tf thi> -Si^taitiT of 
MiidiiT Fcrnirntilm for ]1>10 wU| of irtb^nr^l tbotte 
who hmvn lolf011x4 jay nrtEf-lu ofi thu Aubji^w^^ 
Viil, XLtJ, Jlp. fly If. lYtity fthw tbrtt, himUt 
niv^^Jl B Liu vr le-id-tbi h 

Luittfcrni tIS* Muiao of ih*' YluTfiy Hlntp^i evLn tinriirf 
Bhthih Rule 

^Tlirt fiomdiiipn o( xr^hti orul 

piit«i4i£rim liM fur wvt-foJ yififr# hata. # iietfooi Jie^i- 
tlfii; tl Ku EluubLfLjl if R siii^lft triib 
cir gBltrin, qiurt, |»Dt tui!!flj«aPb ^ 

I •?!j|ib hAv* bedii found in tlio Hlmv, 

*1'!«? nrntL^ iViM jIfaIl niiE:p uittr ihe 
infllK- uf lifcp Trwi(.y j h Wnn loluid ttifti tbf i|U 4 Url 
iijsd plat AtAniEnfibi cowMprjitilfd to tho Salima- 
p^JTC KjJo, tpLil tJui4 l|it^ KAlfon tfOA iraJiil-iiT by | 
knU m hmili ai i^titapAti^ wilb 0 kutii In iho 
:ilrqii4^ boltk'iuoniAji 

** \ftcr 3fi||if! 4>bwu^irjiii it wba deoidnl to culopt 
tlfc HLAndnrjl’i Afid to purcliuo a lajiply 

u( iww in«i4iJ iinVAin^ from b'mf^iiporp. 

F^plico lifO^^ilirp vrry kUolty 

Ot\ fo^ hOd miperiiitoiiilPid ihnir tiauiUfoet UriP, 
TTdt^y liAvtp now 1j«£ji hnniHlit into ui#■^ mitl tho 
oI biKskRliip oEX'iiBjiiit ftboJlA, mirll c^or^ttC' tifui, 
IhJli runtnrrly thv piirtMitf? of iC&Adujm, 

ii Ekow prohihiiE’Hi''' 

^ MJifr.41 fLUtrivi.-> mam raiiN!H| itiq-in^ tP*. vrnr 
by I liE ^liuniito of BubMibHEy ooio. f I 

«ntlli Id ct^pvr ouEo iL.ip|>Iju«j tiy tho TtfAMurt^, 
f5iraiuii^idttLiiitfaij^dJAA|.[MTar-:4 imiF.Ailiutj^y f^e,Tu 
^rruUiioiLp iti npjt^ *{ j^pE^imltiE* fur Tnmrriiap;. 
t-vri. tho ttu ruin. m dUAppoj*. 

At Ilm tinw ar wniing [yi^y 10145] Oovminiftnt 
li prrjMUf.ng to ftiint fiirllnjr lai.nliw; are 

uf „Ur^ 


OAAy to lloUct A mUuiki. Liitt l<p:cb li U aivBya 
difliciuJt to Ik quilo «ijfn tbai otm hw put pt 
NCtiilght, OiJ tTOL'tfy^aEiiiLi^iaa^L^ uitoUjjjoiitJy in 
D toDtaot*« amf CtoinkoLi to bo riiHi^AtulhtaAf 
ofl Lbn' ritfufcti of h\i oiluKii in tbii Jineeiioti. 

__ fb U. Trjcru:. 

QCER1K8. 

^ (TIht fiiiliotiTfig tabk" give* iho turmit t oliitf 

la 10 lO of Will biiowti woifjbti aod iii 

Ti-nnifjimnuJ 

1 iblUr = -B. Id 

1 piktil = ItHL <17 piku1iiE=:iipprOA. 

ktii4itcly« ) to(i)^ 

1 UhU = Il6it.,rtv- 
i Uii = lllbi-. 

1 ^jiatAiii: = fl kiithL 
-I rfnqiiik = 1 

- = I f liii|.ak ' 


R* C. TEitr£,R. 


NOTR'^ f^'ROM OLD FACTOBY KECOtlDts. 

SJ. Thjsh Caiiij4ii^> A pnrmun at Ff^ldiipAlki 
3 LftHf from Wait* 

d»d OomM^g m Ptitipigift I PfsfdopB^ 1 in Wmiarn 
<^^ortlo»g€imtviiait'iiniU,f7*nrjji, 

IT|ichi Tui'wbiy tho ^ib patt 4t nblkt wr^’ arrived 
li^zx anil vent [tnmodiat&ly to v\t*w jIkt bupido. 
CoiiipApyi Fd€tor>% vbfiTH wbu foiiDil hi 
to intmJbljci a OaQililfoR tliat tlKpi ju noo IhciUithM 
or pt-wo^jiTliy of repniring tlio iippt^r Chaifiilyir 
buliig fnlfrti into rhoOodotnio tLAi] tho ttnlLa of t|>rf 
two Room-Fw IkIov TDoaJdTtfd awayp amJ tho Booflo 
(nfknj ulTAail aU the tinibi^CfnipiimiTtliTnd lolton 
Had the Hooto hrctkm upp. brJuj^ fioit 

HfllrEUtliitii fur iiU^ m wore ffsfeed to OHf^iii ul a 
C bcKiltry fnriAt-liotiiKi] with * bovnll (it lui^rh i*ad 
fiMvitlcEi by fho I'lovomour for oa mid Umj lioriblo, 
CojiijAuiyA i;pod>f whicb i# aoltliit^ Crrti^mii^ t for 
Ihu un« nor tfiB ot]i«r in ibe Moora Ia Mndd. 

Rxtframit ilniup aM xvarniB vltliCSround fYndtel 
ikntj ^oe mm tbiwo h moo ptwinittloti for tiv 
Enitvpo Clotb par CAllli*w^ |vh brought in) mir It 
fhori? Miy C5Qnvj<iiliml ytivt* fur Sorrin^ Qf ony thin^ 
Elor, Wi5*cnir S^lvtn Ijving foax-l to lyoio the OfA-Pi 
Aiiw [p FuJlaJi Win[i] cvi*r unco woe Cmap ItiOii^* 
Woe Iravo ^til into tliu Tovno la Enquirr for 
Q<jdawn«’ji [wiiiabuiie(,ief niiid Hod there U niOktr of 
Fit duyieaifiiiie ftir our purpuii: end fat e eisiiiU 
Miwld lK*la whic b thoy Call o Cod owns or 10 foam 
equiiro ihc^* oekN a ruk:^ide eod n halfo ralHiat 
Rj. 51] jicrujiiiQib rani- Wbeefom wrr vnimnt ymar 
Wordiip ftoB. to Enko it into your Ci-mviiSfration 
to fii]il uLit ^cio cxp«di-c>tLC for a nrniody of ih^te 
Ipoanvobivii'CrvE othinvieni ir^ idiiijl not bo ebld to 
iM^rvo thu bi^ble. CBta|iBJEy tta E»pr Ipcbm tlooA 

laod nn for *ior Healthu iviR Irupared eot l lliebr 

rood! denoiilkd. . , of Fort Jih 

LfU^m in >'&rt Sf. 111342^ yo\. Up 

P- R CLTnurtfi 
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Fnr.K-TALKs« UK TtHi CAB SICOElAJlblSB 




POLK-TALBS OP THE CXIL NICOBARK^E. 

OoixovTKD sr Tb* Rm, O. W5iTEH£iU>. 


{t'Afli!inu^ frsm p. 240.) 

X,—A VOYAGE TO THE MOOK. 

Tlinff wim onoe » widiiw ivlio liuci four viiilijnpn- Tlirt* ijf tbt'ot wt'ri' grown up to bo 
4iut» big girli!, hut the youiigi»t wa» u buby ; ittt njirue wjwt Tcbm^reftk. Thn haidm of Hu- 
othi-re wereTd-k*!! (“ Itt<tttStrjot»”b the eMwl To p^t-ngt'D (" Ouv wHn miiuk one'j* 
own biiHiiie^”}, Uip 0eenni1 i flnrl Vu-mt.td (“ Story-tella*"}, the ihirtt—all girb. 

Now they hail a junnil gnrtlen at aome difttancc fnim the htmee : and one day the ehildrea 
were scat by their iiiutlier tu gp and weftd it, SJm? licnieir eould nt* gu with them, an tliem 
WAa no ^itte elae lr» luiad the hafay. 

Early in the iimming “ InduHtTinun ” and ter two Hieten- Bot niit for the garden, and when 
they got there, at onev mt abont to begin the weeding. 

Hut fwion the sun jwH «ji and it ln^n to get hot, imd '* Stouj'-tclJw ■* got tired and went 
into the shade to rent* Then abe Insgan to sing and to elimb up on tlio bongha of trees (Mjmo 
r.f which had l*een chopped down and were lying full length on the ground). There 
nhe pUyW aiwi aminurd hericU by swinging ond did no more work for thi' rwt of llu! dav» 
Thin wn** the oiothtr'a lavottrite. 


a" 

You 


The two elder girb kept hard at tlreir work out in tho sun, uiid got eery maeh mu.hnrnt, 
“Vu-mi-rO. jdeasc‘ do come and help us. so that wne may gat the wuedlpg hnwhed,” said To.It?n 
to hej. itut thf request wan In vib, for Va-mS-rfl aimpi.V would not do nny work. 

ITien said Tii-|]St-ngen ("One who minded her own bujfinejw"): “ Wo will toll muthfr 
about >(rti whrei ire get home, so that 31011 will got n whipping." But Va-m^rd would not 
^iidg(? mill cHtl not juiy anything in 

W1.. U It got well on in the aftern™., Va-mhr* began to sja^inkle rabbbh on her head 
and then went home before the othere, and aaid u> Jwr mother, * I have bren the only one to 
do any iKwk ttMlay; Ihcire other two did nothing but pTay tho whole tiine. I left them now 
ID the gnnliTi. still in the midst of their gamea." 

The muthcr gut extrvniely angered against the nthers when she heard “ Storv-toUer 
nceoiml of Ihem, and atie wid. " Wait till they cotno and 1 wiJl tcooh them a IrJon. V 
have your rlioner iluw, for you are tjredt You will find it on tlu- shelf.” 

TIh-u. after a white, tha two tddw girls cami: lioriw, and they felt dftiippninted that there 
waa not a wt.rd of weieonw for them on their amvaJ. They merely had sume food given to 
(hem, wtu'eh th*y utir. ” 

Then, after thei' liad finishi^d their dinner, thi-ir mother jiakwl them if the food thev 
had had. had been ni«. and they replied that it bad hreti gimd "I guve you food to 
which I had befouk-d (imw, mremoifo reslrtl; frw vou twn hnvt Wn W 

to-day ; indfCd, yuur never mind ttnylliing but plav and aniuuj inent '■ 

Th,, did ,ai ~y id "Tiy. f»r it-j ii„, .h,. 

fo it- faiirK^titiEi2f>, wbrh believed- ^ 

Imm IH.UB. nic, fpi to. 11,,..^ wg,u.., , H ^ **•? 

rnuthcr would find them out d they remained anywJujre u„ the island * ^ 
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Now there >va8 hanging dw n a creeper called td^a-nqu-d^ -• and they tried to ascend to 
the skies by it; but it began to break. 

“ Come, let us try to ascend by the cobweb,” said “ Industrious.” 

‘‘ Shall we not fare still worse, if as soon as we tread on it, it should snap,"’ said 
opet-ngen. 

“ In any ease let us try,” the other one replied. 

So To-ken (“ Industrious ”) went up first, and then her sister followed her i and the- 
cobweb did not break. 

When they had already got a good distance up, they suddenly remembered that they 
had forgotten their little basket (made of ra-foh, the spathe of the betel-nut); and T6.k^n 
sent her younger sister to fetch it. 

However, she ran across her mother in the house, and was at once stopped. The mother 
then told Va-mi-ro to keep watch over T6-pet-ngen, whilst she herself went in search of 

Tok^n. 

She found her on the cobweb, not far from the ground, for she was waiting for T6-p§t, 
ngen, and had come down some distance to meet her. 

The mother caught hold of To-k^n by the foot, and tugged at it, but she held on fast 
to the cobweb, and by dint of vigorous kicking, she managed to get free from her mother’s 
grip- 

Tu-k6n’s ankle was twisted out of its socket by reason of her mother tugging so at it * 
and she only accomplished the ascent to the moon by dint of painful perseverance. 

But she thought no more of the pain, for .she had got up to the face of the moon 
and was now far away from her insulting and unjust mother. 

There she lay down on the surface of the moon and slept, having her box for her pillow. 
Her ankle remained out of joint, and Tb-pet-ngen much missed her, for she was still in the 
elutches of their insulting mother. 

XI.—“CURSES LIKE HENS, COME HOME TO ROOST.” 


(More literally, The Arrow ricochets and strikes the Archer,'") 

Once upon a time, long long ago, the people of Chowra came to this island with a canoe 
for sale, which was purchased by the people of Nok-tbl-tui.*^ In exchange for the boat, 
the people of Chowra got a great quantity of goods—spoons, silver-wire, axes, and dahs 
<choppers).28 But they cheated the people of Chowra by shaping pieces of wood to look like 
dahs, and then daubing them over with soot. 

The ChowTa people did not in the least perceive how they were being deceived; and they 
took their things and went home. There, at last, they discovered how they had been 
befooled ; perhaps it was through accidentally finding out how very light the dahs were. 

Now the people of Chowra are wondrous magicians. So they made a ball of pandanns 
(or bread-fruit) i>aste, and a small canoe to contain it. Then they sent off this toy canoe 
with the pandanus paste aboard it; and it went straight to the village of those people who 
had deceived them ; and it was cast up on the beach there. 


S5 

27 


Td a-nqu-d, t.e., “ bitter,” from it« taste. # 

A former village on the south coast of Car Nicobar. 

a [See ray Currency. onle,vol. XXIX. pp. 32 - 33 . for the value of a rncinu caooein 

oocoanats and other nrticlee at Car Nicobar in I »9«. The interest in the Xicobarese practice of 
between .aland- lies in the fact that a racing canoe ia hrst valued in a large number of^oTnuJa ' bl^he 
payment la actually made in a number of artidea each aeparately valuetl in cocoanuta the sum*of 
mnounta to the value of the canoe in cocoanuta. In mod^n Eiiopean in^r^ Tf’ I ^ 

ia ex«...y repteaentC by the difference in exchange 
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A pcraotx fotijid \% atuJ took it wilh hinL and all tlii? of ih# flirwry 

oniu ftt#* of tU'" piiftto. 'Flii^ri? wils jiiMi ime little ohild tbfit did not edi any f pertuipw 
he WAii AMffop whea all the uthi^rti wcfc t?;i.titig ttiH pundanm. The child wroA smAtt Aud 
not old enough to imdoi^taud things. 

Now Mrly lu^act mornicig a mjLii wb» going out from Ati (wdjoming rtlbgo to upeur feh, 
and he ^w limt <jhild playing nil alcsne oa thi; beach. ’ Ifc- thought to ^^Tbat child 

19 tlie only one to gel iip caTly hoec thiH iiitariiiiig^” and did not trouble himself ntiy mom a bout 
the jniittciC. 

WTufu he VTiirt. Ir^mi Mpeai-iug fiah, on hie way home he uguin anwf the 

diildp Htill pLvyihg alone. So he went upTnUi n liongj.it and lit hjs eigacetto t aud ou looking 
luund » 4 iw every ono elretehcd out atlff ami titiJL 

Tlie Lititlo child came up the ladder too, ond began to snot at lus mothur'^ hmiet, not 
knowing that shr wrta dead ; b«r the mau who had been hslLiiig nmUaed that Uril the people 
were dead. 

So he pickl'd up the child and wont off with him to his own village. " OL-m^htMin ** 
{or Ketunyiia), and liuntcfl uirouii,d for some [joople to noine cvnd help him to bury those who 
had fehu» died uJJ tagriher» 

Jt was m when tlwi bolt, that haa been shot ^Lrikca& ngaim^t a tfCC^ ami rfcuiJietrtj and 
hit A the aFeher wlm it. We are ij-iifc to have lulling on nur own heads the cofiiwiim^nEV^ 
uf our aeti-oiVi- { il they do not fiome at oiieo» they will find m out m the future. 

Xn.^THE TWO WOMEN WHO WERE Mi\KING TRITE, 

Long long ago two wouieit were oner making tripe on aome rookB which jutted ont. a good 
way into the j^en, and wf^rr Iwre at low water, whikt boJow them lay thr rliup OtW 

ol the women aoeldcfitally let therr tmife drop into thn water, and it wom itamndiatcly 
swallowed by a Thai Ikli, which woa coiled a had an emnnuins month : it 

i$ lie VC f in these doy&. 

■■ Quii k I iutnjj dnim. and divu aftt-r t»n knifu/' liaitl ihf nthtr wiimuti to her com- 
pon/on, Soi-hfi divwl down after il> ; and tiho too wmt flttxJgbt down into tht: liplly of that 
big liili, jit*t as tiicjir pockct-^kiiift.' hatl dono. 

Thu (ithi^r wnmtm waited for iuwcompanion lufa long timo.idly frying witha paUbJo 
in hftr hand ; and tbon oJu; said to faenmif, '' Why in aho at! this titoc t” 

Splash 1 oh* too hod divfed down into tho wutia- for the knife ; and bho too went stiniEht 
inlD thii belly nf that big 6sih.. 

The big fish then fiwnra awny nM went tight out Into the middt of (he ucuan. 

Now, wine eotwidemWe time after they bad gone down into the huHy of tim fliih, one 
oE the itr¥?m£Ti saidf ^"^Ve an get ting hungry.*^ 

■' Why nut eiit off eoOie meal foryomwlirae from my liver !" said the &ih to them, They 
took the fiah at hie word and helped ihemwlvos to a conoidtrablei i)Ua]ittty of hU liver. 

Oh ! Oh I said the fiuh, "Are not you bwi> going beyond all hounds in doing this 
Hut the woinen replied, “Oh I no t no T” 

When tbej- bud gone a bag dlstaiure fiirthw and it wan now ancthar day again tliov 
began to get hungry : and again the Gah said to them: “ Help vounielvaa amin to w™ mom 
oi my lirpf ' aiid they lUd so. 

Oh ! i. not this going too far r’said the fish again ; and again the women erled. " No 1 


no t" 
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Thej, oiUy li«IH UiciBMivw twice l» ttw lirer of thv full, for tho fish voautM tJu-ju 
u|>Jimi spat Ihem out on o gmm wefe in Iho tnidst of Um iwiw. Tfie t\^ ihvn kwaiu ww.v. 

After a cn^tdembte tilde, tlie two wrinien epk-d b dti&rk coming toWibnlii tbo itjok ; uinl 
thi^y "tt't'rc Afnitl whoi fcht? 3 ' s^'w liiiu uhidu. 

*' Don’t J'ou Iwaft-Aid,you two,'* wiiil thojiliark, “ for 1 huvs been backWiirtDandfnrwanJa 
looking fw you in tim miebt of tbcocoin for many a long day, " Come ! nei up on mv back 
nnd I witi cta.ny yuu awny.' " 

Tbc women got up on the back of the but tbry could not loxp a firm r*oat uud w^ro 

eoatiuiiftUy gliding off i for the adi-H iank ttaa aliiiptsry. So thr iduifh mid thorn to rub hi* 


So tlmy rubbed bis back, and after tLat they got up ob ki$ kick again, oml found 
they bad H Htwvdy aoot. Tbi-y were eatriod auw by tfao oUurk und LinrieiJ fd tbc wirv pI«o 
wbi’iis they hod been timking tripe. 

They wimf home, (lud the tuh returuod to Ita own ploee. 

Xlll.—THE MAN WHO BECAME A ByTHON. 

I^ng lung ago. there were oubc Home pc^ipte who Juol gone away bu Their ganteiw in Ihe 
jijjigbf. to get the requisite fruit utnl vagetubleu for the annual tiiwoefi-ro ftartivol.#* 

The rarrn were on their imy from the jungle '’IdnU-rliuid," when they Htopped b, 
cut ooinc nnta for tbenuelvca to drink.*® lot they were thirety. 

A« uannl, one umn elimhed u palm-tree to ent the tiuta fiir the paiiy ; and they ao«i aJl 
bail m loony on tbry wonted. 

ilia frkndw drank the nuta. and tlien got tui d of waiting lur him. (nr he remained a very 
long time up in the tree. fSo Hiey ealled oat to Jura : 'Cbmc down iii onf r • we want to he 
going." 

But the mad who had cut down the nuU lor them ropljed, " yott go liome now ; but 
t Bin not going to thi‘ village until tho day after to-miiirew." 

Then t he man out oukjii the apatbe of n oocuumut fluwer and ato the flower, for ho wonted 
l« have plenty of fat a round hia rntewtinoa.** 


Hnmehnw or otbw, by awallitwing the rocoandt fflowpr, be managed inenuue the fat 
ruuiul Ilia inttiHtines, and so beiifune a python. 

On the next rfay but uac bO come to tbo vUiogu. just wbi*n the women wepi in the tuidat 
gating «ui the Hhtoua matUr (rum tbr pomiwa-(or bread-fruit) pa^le, and he eporred 
mtio hourly ii iLli iht wouiuti ^ ith. lUe^ taili 

The womon were oil remfied, ihinking it waa a "dowir' (or cvil-apint), and jujiipcd down 
fr om the ho itre where they wen* and went atiaighb down the threat of the python, 

V-.? *** Nfi-w-i-B d tha wliok. In i,uui.llarte,i FrettviT^ 

Kre«^puiiwMia. M BO rel4im»tL>Jgm«t „r twuTvmI fteai i|it ua*,, Th» f,vU«wji« 

c«aanui^ia"Jj;Lt®r ’I** -■ - 

u.JLr vletlra,u™ppored..be ,« tr<an -wuuU it. 
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Sow, tHjnie a Ills wonii^Q Iml big kikhcn knim iu thoir haada ; «id with these they 
out for ihenwtv« n wiv out «f the holly Of the pythan, and ihiiii i»wipe<l, 

A nunibtrr oj bykUuitlcni, too, oried out adH modu a loniT nolso, fur the people were 
stiU them, m>l haviiig huiahed the grating o£ the ftxKi for the kutuieu^m ftstivaJ. The pjthoO 
thfln wflflt otf infej ihu jirngk?. 

The only Oecupaliun of tbai pvi;Iioii uow-a-ilftw ]» i« swallow tho«un anil tnooti otxa- 
Mionally, whi. h It tho CMiiae of the eolip#cs; for having proviMl himeelf aWe in ^^wallow hoituin 
bemgK, he eometinies goes in for Attotnptlag to Awolluw tlip son and the moon. 

(Tf> t>e ^aiinnetiJi 

AUMlXISTWATlVJi SSY’riTEil OK SHIVAAI. 

J*v SURENliFtASATH SRN, H A. 

(ConlfnHrd /kwo p, 22h. ) 

If Ftyer a aerotmt w home nut hy fwt«. t\w of the eountfj' nox terrible indeed 
rnnr lied mode only n ^ort trip th«mgh aivap'e domuoot^ 

^ ^ lummitv Lmg. It dope not npt**f protuthle 

th*tJu»a«Qtu.twl>««donp.-™nnlciperi^^^ h«i.d knowhdge of any other kind 
« etdl adored ue »n ideal king, n^l people to hie inetltntinn. with admiration 

n da>-a of aruvrehy aiel miemjr. Tmditidna nmy he ..»gg.rat«J but they ar^- never 

rT , ™ r'T ““ buiUiuiionn to Buti good ruhre iw Alfred aud 

Eli« M^th, hnt Ipgpnti* ]o.ve not hiUierto joid Any trihute to the mntuoiy of «uch had khine 

^ .Johnnr Jnme, IL It eery hnpnrtaat point lh»t the muinoTT of Shivnp H rtiU oherfehed 
b5 the peopl^. fd iloiianoJitTa aa that of a gf«ii ..ud girod ting. Tf he ha.i mnUy tortnied hie 
Bmhinto efBuer^ with red hot piiwers orui they ia iht^ir turn hnd dealt out rttnilar treat. 

71' T iff' -“W not have been mveud an huarnatimr of f^rri «hnuZ 
MnhailBv. We have already eoen him the great ^Uratha hod Btrivtn to Jihvrute the poor 
IH.aeant front the tyraniry of the Deshn.ukha and the Beebp^mdre; it therefore huZ! 

bable that be should haTTfiUlowed his offic.>r* to force iao.U on the I>PiUMa at on exorbiUni L 
For from omleeting BraJimon.. Rhicaji n.ver offered any ine,dt to holy men holy nl J 

^ hia M^mmadun enemies. AJthough many temple m.l idols were defihd dP^murf 

hy the Muhnmnutdan b.gots. Shivap never foil.d to send any copy «f (he X.^ran, he nUghi 
0 , loaumeofhia Muhammadan oflicers. EvenXhati Khon.aninvetelt! 
en^y of ihv Mamt^ hero, paid Jiim u« onwilUiie compliment ofithat account «• Ifelfon 
n French Doctor, who vieU«l the western oo«d about tiie same time aa Fner ^ 
that, «ihu. (bbjvap'i.) Bubieols ore pagans, like himself, But he lotP«tc*\u mhgiotta 
wuii w looked upon os one of the most poUUc prinen in those part, -ci 
a. Go Brohumn Pratijsdak, the protector of Brahmins and cowa, and roll 

any co.uuHtom,y to tin. profesaod ondiitianhavo nverlooked the con.iuot of hU oiBcem if thev 
really tortured the Brobmona. :Ftyer'« story* thi^mforc ..me to 

corimnly existed and mstance* of tyranny and misnrk- doubtlesa occunrd Ji 
iuthemdiatofUu^war.ofe o.^rest and detenco could hanlly got any tirneTor rm.!!:Z 

“ VaLl.-U.p-6i. -- 
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lliMgaitretT][nB^t. Bot Ff?er to hftrc dipped hij! bniiih in thfr block cotouf hh* Irm- 

qoEtiitj while pointing opcictnfc of £!hJviijt’o c^untr ^^ Gnat I>fjf ^taju^The Muhammodoa 
wriiers, mod onis CimtemporMy EogMsh tiAtclliizf, d^scfibci lue mnmry in tbi? worst po&iilile 

; nod tihe former only mention Mm aa a di^^jiredatar nnd destroyer i but thofio 
distdoto taken by him from Bejopoor wMoh bad been imdi:r Ibo irnuuigemeiit of faimcn 
md direct agents of gorfftimient. probably experkneed grrai bt-ui’fit by the ebonge. 


Bosiih'S liuki^rifvimiie and eti^omiMitttleOi n sduall imzoint? was deiired tfom minLO. 

UunBMi lUtttM, PMbwoo did not permit free cuLning bui the goldiimitbe usually 

obtained Ucenee for minto tinder eerlain reHtrictionBL This most 
hove been the prAotke in the pre-Peshwa period aI«o. £:3uTajj nevar irkd lo eontiol the 
curreiHy^ and pbiinly told the Engikh Ambaowidor, that he forbido not Una pacing of 
any manner <rf edne, nor on the other wide can he force bis sublecte to be Jo^n ; hut if 
tliuij ociin be ae fine an idloy and an weighty os this Mfighnrit and Other piincob will not 
prohibit/^** The rrautt vcm tliat uU HDrt« of foreign coaru \rere corronl in fibiraji'a 
kingdom and ewefvin hkirwn tiwiatiryconH be fownd few or no COiiiS of the Raiagud 
Mint,. SabbaoHd that Shivaii had no Ivm than 40U,(Kl(l of ti^vami Hoiis aL Lbo 

time of Ilia duathi but theso ^varfd Ifons wore in oU prubabilily of Bl^ayanagar origin^ 
for only 2 or 3 ^Ivaji Hot^ hove yot been dkowerrd^ SabbaaMiJ emimenitea no Jesa tliAia 
3^ diSerent kindB of gold ooina and i5 diffeimt hindA of liilrt^r eofna while gluing an aceoant 
of SbiTajiV treeguree. llieKe wure ;— 


CSoLD ConDi— 


1 . 

Gamliar. 

n. 

Pav Hwki Hon. 

3 . 

Mohar. 

16 . 

Ad von i Hon. 

3 . 

Putll. 

10 . 

JibdinjJb] HotL 

4 . 

f^vlshahi Hon. 

20 , 

Tadpatn Hon. 

5 - 

SatliutiiA or 

21 , 

Afra|i Hon. 

6 . 

Ibbrnnai. 

£ 2 . 

Tribolitri Hon. 

7 . 

^ir'amt Hon, 

23 . 

Trieuli Hou. 

n. 

Eaveripak. 

24 . 

Clnuidavan fTanjori) Hon,, 

». 

Sangfu-i Hon. 

25 . 

Btldhari Bntu 

10 . 

Afhyntrai Hon, 

2 «, 

Ulajibkaii Hon. 

11 . 

X>erTai Hon* 

27 , 

Mnhainad ^uu Hoil. 

12 , 

Raioehcvndmnu Hon. 

2 ft. 

Velnri H^n. 

13 , 

Guti Hotu 

29 . 

Katcrai HdiL 

14 , 

Dharvari Kou. 

30 . 

Dovajvoii Hdn. 

13 . 

FoLun (Fanem)* 

31 . 

Bamnathpuri Hon. 

16 . 

Piwlkhatl Boil 

32 . 

iSUiVisn Coiio^ 

Ktinguli Horu 

1 . 

RnpcHWi* 

4 . 

Dabboli Kubri. 

2 _ 

Aarahi^. 

5 l 

Oionh Kabri, 

a. 

AbaahiFi. 

A. 

Do^&oru Kabri. 
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Ffy«r- 


*a Unmt Pott* Voi I, |h ISfi. 
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CnvAo Mc^tiiod. 


Rookie of c:N:djtk 4 of li-nn-Tndian arigia. Hihraiui, for iiulAiiccv^iiu^" ffviii iliriloiuDL^ 

ShiTAji twt hiK niini ai Baiu^^l. Hut hl^ linit eoinl w^tfy ilOt 

1774. A titmb^^r of copfW'T coirw wi're teiiwt^ aimI iia Icrie ibm. 
^ivajPp Mtoi- 25,UUU cf thoiw* won* 4^11i?otf4 arwl omuintHt hy iln" Bt*v^ Mr. AblHitt,®^ 
But vorj' fow gold oiid flihor coin? of %ivaji an* knwn lo-dftVT iiroHiitjly lll■c^llJ?tf Uicy 
wL-rt' iiovof ^nick in otiy Largo uumbor, 

KlUTAjj hkul no good mediiiiili: far working I lie itiuit. Tlir Irrugiiltir idiAjie nf the coins 
jMulthi*ini&HiLiv|}cn alpb^pbota of thi* legcndef diow ilii- umdc- ujilhtKi in 
^vhicb they worn inaniiffwturfKl. The writer nf ihe Homkw O&^fU.tr 
{Kofiik volume)®^ gW^ Uie foUawing wssount of tint working of ilie I'hAmtor uiLiitj 
elcMicd Id tbSO—^'Aoert^in i^ouiitity ul Milver of ibo m^uirLHl tcfal^viir hoiHlinL n^cr t<i 
man Vi ho dtTifleii it into ^oiaU pioceSr rouiKlicd oiui ivcl|t]itil tht^iu, gn^aier inui* bring taken 
that th^ w^oIght£^ BliatoJd he noourato than that rijte should tie iitiiforiu fur thiiji porpoee, 
&uib^ tmd weighta wore given to cwdi of the 4ilU wnrkiocn^ mid the manager i-XMoiniKl 
them evTTy week. WliiMi tlir worktuetL iKviv undixikd with the weight of the picce^ they 
were fom unlcd to tlio who arnt thviii lo he j>t4mipcd. In iitiujiplug I he rtrpee xa 

lOifLriiiiLvnt like anvil w tuiied^ It had a hole in the nddtlJr w [tk leitero iiificrihi^ nrt ti 

by a w orkman oailod hatekari, and a third man gave a blow w itb a aix pound limiiuier. Thrfla 
men were able to strike pieocH an hentr^ or flUpiiMU in a w'orking day of ten hunrap Aa 
the deal ^^'as ii little Larger tlian the po'ei^ nil letter? were Hridum inMsnherf/'' Tite Chiitulor 
mini wot opeutid long after Rhivaji^e ilemiiK?. Bui tlmt ike ileaeri|ititin liolda ;^ood with 
re^peoi lo ^Mvalf a inint alao, tati Im* proved liy a sin^ple ma|ieetion itf Htiivrai eoinA^ Tho 
Himdl Shivrai Hoci in tho muAeuiu ol the Bharat Ilikoa San^odhaL Mouiiah for example^ 
ocktt the compound letter *'Tra ( n' j in ihe word Chktraivhti, ovidemly hctnitiie the little 
circular piece IuhI originally lieen hammered on a weal of much larger size. 

Tho goldifuiithfl in charge of the mhn^ could evidently boaet of vcr>’ little learning. In 

tho copper txnus only we dad no lew than eight dHTercnL upeliingi 

Verintion in «pclllji0 Of thc word Shri Bam Bhiva Clhhtra.Tint1« ITie Kev* Mr, Abbott 
Af BfaJTaji'a uAiinei - . * , 

givea the following ezght %'ariatioiiB lu Lhe uptdling of ihia word on 
Bhjvarfti pice 


l. 

oh. 

aft ^j^tTOw 

u. 

(T^ra 


11 

^ TTwftrr 

11 

Tift 

3. 

nt 

'ft TTmiili 

tf 


4 . 

oh. 

'ft rranft? 

R, 



H 

'ft mrrf^ 

Ai 


tt. 

iJ 

^ mnfftT 

n 1 


7. 

II 

'ft tt^riN 

9* 

sir^rPr 

& 

it 

^ fllTRfW 




H Fryer p^lOf 

^1 Hf, XX. pt 10^ 


W iTwirit.- j/, XhOi VaLi ja, 4*0, 















THE TXDIAX AKTlQltARY 






The Hm&tl *%lvAnii Hoti Bboxat ItLba^ t^tishpcUiAk; Mfoudol^a muBc^um cm 
obwrw thF fij;nT«A cif iflii™ liijflTOni ^kk by tjik. mid oti the revenBe the iiiiT ni- 
oI Sbtv^jt iciAcnbed in the foUouiwg niftnntr :— 

Tbfdiigh ihu kitidiii^ ilf. P* V* Pakliir, I he joint isecreUfy of ihv BHmmt Itihiw 
fNUifihcxiiik Mmjdikb T ohlaiiRHl lui opiHUtiimiy of exAtnirung this rtiiXly lajf cnin, irhkh haa 
lUmdy lii'eii de^crilHd by 31r* Bhn^'e m the fifth St^^^*ehn Vriii^ of the 


fhit neither the Lotul revenue nor the irmilnm dntjcji lukil the iiuNiwne from the Eiinig 
udded m inlicti to the t^Asniy of ^htviiji as the Chn^ilh and thir 
ntnlMihmukbj. iivdwhfnukhl and the tfpoihj of war. Evan in nomnd tjtneB liu 
deficiicled tiiOfe on hip lutny than on his dvil offleem firr the uece«siiry 
finonceit, 1j was on thk uecentit that, ho ha» been brmidtrd a robtier chief l>oth hy his 
cimlcEnporanee and hy jH>flterHy» But the girnt Mnratha king had no other altcroa 
five. He had to hrave tin- enmity of the 31ughab luxl the 8ulUa of Biiapur^ not to eoinil 
the piiipnchB that he iuul to ofti-n hmt from sin?h ndiior |TOwefB m the HabMb= of -tanjim* 
the Portuguese of Ooa, and Uie |>£^tty iRiiu-b3dL'<|w'ndan^ chirfe^[tke the KoU Baja. H*- hiul to 
organise nn army and ckkitd Ww nuwlv* eOtU|tien'ii territories ; hr had lo hidld ftmujiivrnhlo 
ofts, fortify anhjmnged zwks and difliOult ;iit' hud to fit out a flpot, to stop the piiaev 
und the deprcRlatfom of the SkliU > navy ; ho bad to buy itfins and antminiiticin ami hv 
rd mODoy for tbeoe workr, Xatnrr nns by no rntians eo munificent to the Maralba. The 
volley? i-irlded hut $cmity coLtim to the i^rmnons labour of the Mavidi |N-aMLriT It wniild 
have been iuipoe^iblo for «^vaji to finance his army md nitry from the bniitHl rci=our<R 4 
of his native bind abuc, oven If hr Iwl tuml njj his ingetruity lo rnhancr ihem. ("tiriic- 
rpicntiy he b^wj to umko war fnmtah the means of war/' 


But Lhi* Chanth and iiie ^^^onlevdiMiuldii wi’ni- r|ultr different from spoils id \iw. Ihi'V 
ThatLUiLreof niore Or k^ift pi'^niiatifiit rkmanils* Bhrvajj’i^ ohdiu to f^riie^Jj* 

iho C^^ih Aod mtiidu was bawd Oti n kgal lic-Litm. Hr crloimrd to be the tRirdiiarv 
MUfrleebmukh of ms country anti hati put forth hi« elaiui corlv in 
lii» fdrwr U hin cIaIdi LjuI Wq uiIsiKiiwJHigtit, «r il Li- Lwl buctwidirl in ohtMTiiug » I^W- 
nmu in itd »iip|]ort, tJu'D* wuuM law been no legal (tiw H'lativci in bli dmtaiu]. llin 
luipriiftl danntion howEvi-t couk) ml b« ubtAimd l>rioTf‘ SbiJitiV acctiiiuou lo hb gmtiO' 
fntlir E tLroiw, and lu %iviiji'» timi at StAEt tie Soiderhnnikbj ao$ m*l iiiognii^Ml a^ iiih 
^atan. Tie Clautl vrtu& iioiUug Ini a triliite, ixactid fnun ih^ -wpali liv tIic Mining. 
I ho Raja of Bidnar and thi. ChiiJ of Btinda to pay the (ImnlL in 1 Voauw, iL, y 

bad no option in tho ouktlor. gln-aji Eiud invaflnl tJutir piincipaljtu-e -will a atrong nrniv 
and <tnyrBfi)ealu-ouldhavulH:iii irt<TTily ptinLihrd. Th« Mamtlns oltaiiitcl a (igal riult to 

v; Chwnli, when Un'rljploiuuc)''of Jfalaji ViHhvanKil s^ijirfd Iw Kinbu an iiii)HTiul 
ntHigtution of that oJT.itix atPd tjiuiii. TUe kiiol MUitliihU «uu1d have- Jieen of littl» aToii, 


/^tuncAOMI Vfittu, p. ill. 









UvTTi ItfSI ] 


A 1 >U 1 X 1 STRATI\'E f^YSTRlI OF 


if it hiul not ht+rn hKL^kiirL ihe tmt^e n! ihf’ 3!w4hA h<jj Nolhing nhnrt (if r.n 

cxpt^ilitiyu ^v^>u]it rtiAkf^ my rhtcf fit kin^, vitlwt Kbuiu 3 !u!iq ri)JU(£<l&[ir mlmli 

cluliii to IV QiiEirtrr f»{ lii^ revenue, luuii iiniliiiig hut ii Ktraiig nrmj enuSd f^nfori^ it*« piriiiitipni' 

pifcvmcnt. It thf^r^fore nnthing b^t a milliftry (jontribittion k\kfX by o powcn* \Altlioui 

being in fni-uKbL occupEVUejl Of tlie COtmtry, aiul ^ Uliuui ub^rrvitLg the legal 
hy tuodem luterrsAlioiinll fjkw. 


That grent McirAtha/^ho)At« the late Justice l^^iuide^liuwt'^ver^ ilijeHi nut Eulmit thiit the 
jp OiauLh wow H Tnilitan' eiintribniion wirhout ivtit jiioml er kgal 

obligfttiort ontht^part al ilie Manvtlnt gewnuncui iti prutvoL ike 
c^Miniry from the m%"»yiuii of any oilier power or to xestoro |ieafo aiid unior in the tKiuutry^ 
He ^rtf uf upimon, thiv^ the policy utiflorlyjng the exAotinn of the Chfttith the 
ati tliAt impelled Lurd Welk^ic;' to enforce a gubtfiihiury alJiunee on kin wt^kor neighlMuim 
*‘Tho for cjianth won Hubnequenlly adiirrl vrith t!i# oi tho powers mIioti^o 

protection wnw uudcfUvkon agairu^t foreign OggrensiOtip on payiuont of buior for the 

support of tko fronfp:^, moitiiiuiied for aiich eoTTico. Thift^mlh« original idea as worked 
out by and it was this liama idea which» in tlic 3Iar(|uiij of Wellettloy 'H hiiniia^ luiro 

hvick fniit a hruidrviL iiviul twenty iiva yeiiTM Inter.' This is Ilamwlo'B interpretAtioiiof lk(^ 
ciimuth policy 

It is true that *Sliahii hn/lr in return of thfl gnuit of tho tliaitihj lionmi kiTnietf taniairu 
, tain a kiKlv of l5»iHib horse in the EmiX'ior'fl service, to be pbct^ii 
Jit the iliitpoHRl Ilf the ^bfulftn?^ Faiijdr.rs and omcera in llie 
iUlfercnt dlstriCti» ^ and to tiiaintulii (teaev aiul OEtler. Bol neither Sluikn nor thu 
PcmIiwas ever canwt to msi^ th<- Kubndar ol the BcceaUp unless it served Uivir 
Ow n inirreut^ Skivuji ii1#0, k(ul olten ufFured Ut uerve I he Tkdhi govcmniont hut h«^ hiuiL 
4 ^^aeud lliy ekoitih at the point of hia award \ iJie EjUiieror ilwl iioi expeet. tkal ShJvaji w ould 
ever litok after tkr inlcrust^ of the Delhi power luid Skivnji abo know that no treaty wnulfi 
BiLn o liiin hotter than hi« own wtTong arni, tt cattuob therefore l>o denied the Mamthn 
kitigw exnelcil chtiuth without undertaking tholciurtr rtupoiLHilnlity for thu cuimtry'S welfare, 
and it nbould ul^he ttMuemberiMl Uuii they never osqpHeoted theChauth# paving go^'Croiiients 
to give up their diplomat io liberty. lie re Kr^ the ftmiliuneiit^ diffurenee b cLweon the auk- 
jvidhiry jiystem untl llie exnetion uf Ghnuth, The English company a Swayif hcidthemscU^rN 
reiS|M>[U!iihlu for the defence of their nity^s rculuiT w^hllv ihuy exiwoti'^l him to rt^nounoo tv 11 
(%btnatje ndatiutw with iiihor powers, Mureowr* the Marat has never ituvuitakLcd any 
extra regiment or battalion when they received the ehaiiih frum a priiice^ nor h 4 vd the amount 
□f tribute any n^Lfttion to tho possibliii expense tkut might bo incurred in the defence of ilif* 
Cliapth'paying territories. 1 do not howuTor hold thatthfl Maraths 6tnt4?amou hod no idea 
of a subiidiaTy arrangement— such an arrangetiioQt u ae luaik with tliu Raju of Bnndi by the 
rcthwus; blit llmt was long after iho doni^o of Shinji. 


The Chauth was Uicte/oxo nothing but u contributiim pxiirted by a militarv leinler. 

An^ exaciionB sauLcLlonetl by InteiTLEvtiomil 1 j4w 1 The 

aiwitnt Bomaus, whilu extending their empire, lii«l h^bI no limit to their 
" rapacity- Bdlnm tdU brJUti ^—war mint pay for wur—wua thoir 

ravourite luuxim, But pillage ha$ not ceaacd to be an iiicviu^hlo c^rivctori^tio of war wilh 
the disroptien of the Roman Empire. Even in the imh c<miui\% so iutu igitG, General 
Sherjnan^ft cttiDpaign was (ilmr&etnrised liy tHu aysterBAtie pillage; of iliu turritiiries he 
marched ih£i>ugk,^o^ RerpiifiiliDn, uLLchia only a variaiioiLuf uonlribution, la abo batielioncd 
by the tnudem laws of war and was praciisedp though miwillliLgly, by no km a man than 
Gvorge Washingtoii.^^<> Shivnji alflo could plend urgent a nceeasity as Washington. Ilolii 


m flaniuiB, it. A. I\, p, 
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of them had been fighting for their country’s liberation and both of them were surely in neetl 
of money. Washington requisitionetl the property of his unwilling fellow-citizens and Shivaji 
levied contributions on the enemy’s subjects. It served two ends at once. It not only 
weakened the enemy he was fighting, but at the same time added to his own resources. 

.Shivaji’s kingdom was a military state, if we are allowed to style it so. It was in a 
Conclusion. chronic warfare. Even for its finances, Shivaji depended 

more on war than on the processes of peace. The wealth 
amassed in the ports of his enemies by their commercial enterprise flowed into 
Sh.vaji’8 treasury, as a reward of his military prowess. The result of this policy was the 
mevjuble rum of trade and commerce. Surat, the premier port of Western India lost 
Its trade for ever. But while plundering his enemies’ lands, Shivaji took good care to protect 
his own country from a similar calamity. It was absolutely impossible that his attempts 
in this d^ectmn would be crowned with complete success. But he .lid all that was prac¬ 
ticable. His statesmanship converte.! the hardy soldiersof Maharashtra into exceUent civil 
.idimmstrators. Shivaji did not aspire to be a legislator; indeed he had no leisure for 
auch work. But he revived some of the best regulations of his predecessors, and made 
ahght improvements upon them. It does not seem possible that he was able to achieve 

in tfeirl ri t' T regulations was observe.1 

m their actual working by bhivaj.’s officers. The public opinion of that time did not condem n 

if n J T 1,'""“^ : "ere not much better 

of the Peshwa period. His country saw no 

peace till the overthrow of the Moghul power. Shivaji never had more than a couple'of peace¬ 
ful jears at a time aii.l even that not more than once in his life. It is futUe to exiiect that 
commerce and agricu ture could have prospered under these circumstances. But Shivaji’s 
regulations were well suited to the needs of the countr^^ The assessment was flexible 
and varied from year to year. Whatever might have been the annual yield, a considerable 
.^hare w jw left to the peasants In the yeans of scarcity they could expect relief from the 
State^ Consequently they had good reasons to devote their attention to agricultural pur¬ 
suits but It IS quite probable that the prospects and honour of a military career had stroiger 
charms for the hardy peasant of the Ghat ranges. 


<’H.\PTER IV. 

.Armv and Navy. 

I« Us miUts.,- „rg.Usstio« SUv.ji Umocl »t sBIcIensy. Vs.stly Interior to hi. onomie. 
EfRcicncy aimed at. numerical strength, he tried to compensate by quality, the lack 
his armv and anne->nLi therefore tried to enforce strict discipline in 

honour but also to the patriotism 

iiWretrnroSneT i"^^ hardy hill men, 

original obscurity. Shiva* a ^ •^'^ership and have since then declined to their 

sions and perilous raids Th.» m i i ^ n him in all his bold excur- 

i)asse8 to bar the enpmv’c ^ am, and he fortified the bare rocks and mountain 

imssessed no less than two hTSTCran^fortv^fort 

rajya of Shah^oi . . • i rr T strongholds, as in the Jabita Swa- 

authoritv over an extent of count f (Shivaji) had established hia 

-^U ~uurr low l„m,lrr,l n, il.. i„ Icg.h,.™! himrlrr.l ».,1 

•01 ./. B. Br. A. S. />.. XXII. pp. 36-42.- 
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Officers in charge 
of forts. 


twenty in breadth. His forts extended over the vast range of mountains which skirt the 
western shore of India. Regular fortification barred the open approaches : every pass was 
commanded by forts ; every steep and overhanging rock was occupied as a station to 
roll down great masses of stone, which made their way to the bottom, and impeded the 
labouring march of cavalry, elephants and carriages.Chitnis pointedly remarked that 
forts were the very life of the kingdom'and Lokhitvadi tells us that Shivaji was 
famous mainly for building forts. 

Shivaji’s hill forts, impregnable by nature, did not require a strong garrison. Five 
hundred was the normal strength, but in some exceptional cases a 
stronger force was allowed. No single officer was ever j^laced in 
entire charge of the fort and its garrison. “ In every fort,*’ says 
Sabhasad, “ there should be a Havaldar, a Sabnis (and) a Samobat; (and) these three officers 
should be of the same status. These three should conjointly carry on the administration. 
There should be kept a store of grain and war material in the fort. An officer called Kar- 
khananis should be appointed for this work. Under his supervision should be MTitten all 
accounts of income and expenditure. Where the fort is an important one and where forts 
are of extensive circuit, there should be kept five to seven Tat Samobats. The charge of the 
ramparts should be divided among them. They should be careful about keeping vigilant 
watch. Of every ten men of the garrison to be stationed in the fort one should be made a 
Xaik—nine private and the tenth a Naik. Men of good families should in this manner be 
recruited. Of the forces, the musketeers, the spearsmen, the archers and the light-armed 
men should be appointed, after the Raja himself had carefully inspected each man indivi¬ 
dually, and selected the brave and shrewd. The garrison in the fort, the Havaldar and the 
Sarnobat should be Marathas of good family. They should be appointed after some one of 
the royal personal staff has agreed to stand surety (for them). A Brahman known to the 
king’s personal staff should be appointed Sabnis and a Prabhu Karkhananis. In this 
manner each officer retained should be dissimilar (in caste) to the others. The fort is not 
to be left in the hands of the Havaldar alone. No single officer can surrender the fort to 
any rebel or miscreant. In this manner was the administration of the forts carefully 
carried out. A new system was introduced.”'®* 

The system was however by no means new in Southern India. The regulations of 
Muhammad Adil Shaha of Bijapur lay down clearly that the officers 
The system not new. charge of a fort should be three in number, neither less 

nor more. The Muhammatlan ruler also says that these officers should be frequently 
transferred from one fort to another.'®^ We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
Shivaji also used to transfer the Mudra Dharis, or officers in charge of forts and strong-holds, 
very often. Shivaji had no prejudice against his Muhammadan predecessors and freely 
borrowed their ideas. He was moreover strongly influenced by the circumstances of the 
time, while framing these regulations. It would have been sheer imprudence to leave a 
fort entirely in charge of a single officer in those days of disloyalty and treachery, when 
gold succeeded where policy or prowess failed. Shivaji himself had frequently used the golden 

102 Scott Waring, pp. 96-97. Chitnis, p. 8 O 4 ^ STHT. 

104 Sabhasad, pp. 27-28. 
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—Itihas Sangraha Aitihasik Sphtda Lekh, p. 27. 
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iHiit wilii tttiCCCW rtiuJ it WJW but natural tUat lU> eiiould Uke- propt-r pruCKUtion afifllMt 'ta 
reKtition at hi« «Mt. Il "is® n««wJHT thr.t lie should caacUiat« tbrc* primupal 
rast«s by dJtitrlhutiiig thfr teaponsrblti pisiLs imaor hiS Gweamtuent umotig tliwnL 

TU© l^abliws and thn Brsdimaiw, wt'fr j^nlom ttf nnt' anulhur, p^rhapA for social 
reftaiitLS^ Iiut iht) atoto ci TJioir foding rould not bw OVOTloobod ©Ton in ntlmiiui^ ttbtlTo 
aflAirs. Sbivaji tumiKlf bail reason to foar Umbmnn oppnintiDii wton h© awimwi the 
sBonsi Iluvad prior to biw oortinatiuft. Tbo Maraiiias ol hJ» timi? al?o iMiimontiy 
dcocrrml high oomiuaiidi In llio ormyu Tlia diffiiniiit iiocLluti© of tb© groot Brahman oiiste 
irtXK iiuir iu utniiy and ChitniR tolls us that tiu? Sabuisea woro rooruiisd friirn all olatums 
ol Btahmani?, ©it th© OeahttRtliaSf^tlii- KaTLnda", tin? Kokanftfllliaa awl ttnr bfaiUi.vnwUna i t 
mav b© iocidontoily wentitmo^i Ht?ri' that tin. KokiviuutUu hud notyci oowoto th© fuirfrout 
In MaraTha pnlitirs, and nmsl of ShiTftii’'H prtnripnl Uriihuian ofiidalH Iwlor^cd to th© 
I>e»liaslbu ©ectioii. Tiio keen (ntolligflnc© of thr fikenvis had alrowly ©©pled a bright 
prospect in aiMrthor quarter awl they had In largo numborf ©ntercfl the Fkirltigtiew 
Bcrvfw. tViih thefr iJiiiruoU'rlsUe litftjuy aptitude, ihej' utusUrnl European tongues 


hefurt- lOTUi, aud aelwl an intorprelertf lor European tnorohant© of uH nationalillos. it ia 
not ©Iear iThelher i]erset.-u(iOU of tlicw hwl begun s-o early. In any cua©, prodencedcuiawlfd 
that tahivaji nhotdd roeniit h w fium all th© prmaipnl Hud©©, and conciliatv them all. 

The chief of the Ihioc offlcctii tu'Oo tho IhiviLltlu-. He waii to k«jp tin; key* with him. If© 
wua til shut the fort gate© ami lock tbirn) up with hh nwn handfi every 
Hevuldiif- sterling- He wan Lu (Iroi* tliO holt and scO whether the gutuii wta-e 
pnquTly siHUiriil. Me was not to aebuit any oiwt whether Iriend w foe duru^g the niglil.. 

jp luornlag he was to uoiac and wiUi hta own huuds upcti ihu pilncipul 
Allhw'gh liL VM to cany uti other duties conjointly with h« uolleaguro, the 
Jfavaldnr was never allowed to rclcgnlo ihrse to any oiw else. Iu foot, Sbivajl tcAtiul 
the cfllcienvy of hie JlnvaldarB maijiJy by their proper ub.Hprvmice of the regolatlona 
regarding the galea, adtiua gives an nneedotcthat Wilt bcUT quotation hero. lt»8 On© 
night Shivaji wrnl to Ponhala and laiooke*! at tJic gate© of fort. Hi© attendants ©hontod 
out to the HnTaldar, that t,bo Maliuraj liimndf was Becking admission, hotly luiwued 
by the enetiJV. Tin? gateu mimt be ojwnod and the king taken in, 1’hu officer camo 
and fliond na the tumport with Lhi miUcognc©. WiUi due humility the llavuldar pi.dnted 
our that the king’s irgulation did not jieriiiji the gnt« to bo opened at ihut hour. II© 
howovt-r olliircd to Cheek tho cmatiy till ninming with tbu help of tile gtiards of 

the outetation^ whiJ© fh© ilahoraja ahouM wuit aeur (ho gate©. Tlion tin- king 

fcplied—the regulations are mine, and the order involving tbeir violation ia abo mine, ft 
is f who order you to o{ieu the gateB. But tho offieoi ugnin submitted that ho could not 
open the gat©©. Kight wafl oinmijL ovur* Till dawn the onemy would bo kept oil, 'Elien 

Shivaji tried thwata. U is not ptcpor,'' said ho, “tliut & servant like you should not 

obey my orflers. I will mufce rni ©lamplc of you/' But ©till the gatfw «i?r© not unlocked, 
Early In the [Wiming the Havuldai UMlocki'd and oolwltK] the gates and iHth clasped 
hands approached the king. " T havo done wrting j yoor ine|©©ty ehoald punish mo accord* 
in g to my deserts’*—sold the offieor. But th© king applauded his scus© of duty and 
promotcil him nr the spot. Tho Ckrotiicief of Skivadiffvija^ inform© u©^ that choapfi who 
failed this tost were degraded or dismissed. 

(To te cnjdiimed. j 


IK Fur tlin i|ia*tioti u1 ciwlci tivslty, slv J. .X. Sarluit', Jihiiraji, — 
Ttukkra —GniwatkyanJit Itxhsfit 
Do. —KodatvtutJ^ Tytiikii;^, 

(.■Upto —Ragwadatki Ga^fobhiUi 
16T CfakiDi*© Ph 711- 
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THK HmOKV O F THE XiZAAi SH\Rt KTXCW OK AHMADNAOAK, 

Wv LlEUl'.'OtiLONPJ. 1. Ar, UAICJ, C.iSl.. C,lt,E. 

{Cmiinutd from p, 2^“!,) 

LXXLX —As ACCflJL WT OF HiE CAirSft'S WmCIl l.KI> TO TTIB ISVASJQX OF HkIUH BY 

Muktaaa Nisam Afiii aFTaiii cAmruE of tub w'eetcu, Tmt Kois, is cosatajuftsim 
ov aia naEACn or FJHTJI asp THBAt^HEHY- to his llliI.NrTKHH 

a.d, 15T2. ‘Alt ‘Adit Shill wua cvri wutobiiig for an opportonlig^ Lo bnwk hia 
engagLiucotB, find nov that he tuiud that the arm; of Ahmadnogor waa demomUffidf hr 
ontcic-d into an offenEivu alliimcs with TuMI Khhn against Ahmodnagar and thus violated bis 
liivaty of penoe with Muitaii.u iiihiib, 

infuriucrG broti||hti tbe ntrgtft nf th^ ir^ij brtwfCin 'Ali *Ad]i ShAb linilTufikl 
10 Chftngij Kb^r Cliaug^s KhAn, whn»^ itbilHy in tiifgntiatlniu* wna uniiiralUMii advba.^ the* 
king th^t 4iii tnvoy ^booid bii HEut U> Ttifil jvMn. loilt'kir him from dutplAying hoi^ttltiy 
K4> AbmiMlnibgftX^ to Jidvlfle him snhniit to HuriA^ KiKAni Sliiih nnri to rehsim from 
inei^tiag ^Aii *Adil or from entAriog into ah ullLiiiEE with him, in Araordiinoo 

with thi» mlviCVp the king AtiLtillnA Smlr hh an anvoy to Tufhl to offer him the 

tulvh-f HUggeeted, but aa Tufal gMri liuil crunclufkd a tELaty with ‘All -Adil f^uih beKire 
thi3 t*nv'ciiy's mivtth he would not irwo Manlana ^adr, nor hear uf frkqiiehjp with Ahmad 
nagar. i t h^id hom deercKwl by iiod that tbii eonntry o£ fferar was to fall into the h^nde 
o[ the: Sultan of Ahmadnagar, and that Mlallk TiifhL ^h4ii^ w'ho hui hiH^n guilty oE rubeJlion 
agahut his lordi Jihould lallj ttJiilj hia evil dirtpo^tion haTing In days be«n dkorted 
itom its u«nAl ccnirso* ho tihitiontiinied thtj friendly hitfti: whkh had Eor yearii 
btftWiiL'U rhe MmAd kings atuI th* Sultatns ni Ahuiiulongar and opened a friendly 

coEi!e^)ondenci!i with ^Adil Simh of Bijapiir and mascd thir itaadard of rcilxdUnn. The 
[uvtpuraI result of hkeouduct wa^hli riim and till* ruin of hh futuily and the Iona of Bernr 
and nil Hr Eortre^s^ which had formerly fallen hito hia hands. 

VV'hen Tidhl FChun in his pride reiuaed even to receive the envoy. Murta/A ^ab 

cuuantted Avith Uhangk l^ua aad hiv other officem of state as to tlie beat nieana of df^a]itlg 
with the enemy; Both the king and hia advisersagrevd^that the bftftt conrae was tomef^t and 
criLdi ‘Ali^AdLl Sliih hfJortvhu could join TufBl ^An; and the king marched withn tarwe 
army iowarda itijapiir. The army marched with great celority towards Bijapdr and bid Iho 
whole of tho enumy's couiitry wasMt. Having bo devastated the country that no of 
hahitnltou remainad, th® army thnn turned towards Auaa &ud eiucampiid at the village' 

i>l Bul- 

llt Firulitu (ii. gjvna iliiicrmt acccamt vl Uu Di^tn which pTrocdcd iho eaaqwHit ^ Bent 
by Zy&urtflp^ Kiiiitti SMh- *Ati *AdJl fihfili hunl nxT^AfCutly hod iin umlttfatAciilitig with iormer <jf 

tia- Almiiidiuitfsir Stftto, and Aipctdali^ with ShAh hrvthcr cl SitiAh Aba-l-liiumti and JaiiiAI-i:id^ 

KiMin Inje, who hmi at OfU» tlmo bMn In th^i narvica rf DiJApiW, With Chiuigk tJiitr nuwly oppoinUd 
wbo lind given ovkliauio, at liio oicyo oi Omaip of Jiia hiourrupliyiity. he mxms to bn btid ao mid^r. 
iftiiudiii^^ DiKl he bwed hie cu4iEgy aikd kuacsly of pnrpoBe. Ha than-fo^ o^Ktci^i nesotlatlniiii wjLb ibrA 
htm Qaih ShAh with & view toorranguiga nwtifig ond catering mtoaniUlliij^oa with him. OhaDgle. |iyki 
in ordflT to provent thii aUianoa, panuodeia HTnrtasA KiiAzu SbiUi to moith townnli BjjfipCi; "All "AdJI 
ahftb tnarchud lo BWt bitn but auoglx tfeiUi avartod ha«t||itiM nnd ikrnmgtd o fricadly EU^cUng IdoIwocu 
tlio I wo kingSf at whinb tiioy gntend mU$ a tmty. MurtaiiL Nh^in StuUi wm tp bo fiwi lu uonaa both 
flow HJicl Hidftf. whlifl "All 'AdllShMi toaaaerimoiipivaiffiitfromth^fi^a^ Viiaiwiuicar 

kin^iloiiL The two kiagA th™ B^pomted and Murtor/l KiKini ^flh »t out, m 1572, to Bemr 
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Wiiea 'A!i 'Tdil Shih hwrt of thrtftppTCKwbflf arm>' i>f Abinadxiag&r and of Ejt 
wasto of tbu town «f Alan Mid tht sumumduiR coyntry, be wiln jierturbtx^ fat be 

knew thatbe wafi tmL utron^ ennogbto wlfcbfvlami the Invoilei^ nnd waft diiUippoUiUHl of tbe 
bdp whieb ho had hciped to rwlrt from Tufal ^hiu fur tlie aiiny of AbziuidDagar^ wJiiLh 
TufalPhii^waa Eon weak to Btlftcktlay like an uoppjietmbbhaTTictr between his nnd hia ftlly. 

‘All ^Adil Sh&li liTO repented him of having bepm hoatUitles ngaiiui AtvTtiftdnftj^, 
and wiahod forpoaeo. He marchi^ with hie army from Bij4pilr tvwanlMthr inviutord^ btJt on 
the \vny be sued for jieai:*?, and was? Tory corcfol not to ^tiaok Miirtnik NUam Stab ^\Til|o 
"AH *Adll Shiih WAK still on hift wayp lie sent ^yyiil 'Ali ^ifu'tabar^iBp, who was tJiea mlii 
ciiid jAAhtA of the Bi|9pflr klnE^donii wltb rkh gifL* to hfnri&^Ji XiftAm 8h4b, to fsiie for prwot*^ 
ftffcd exprtzss Hik contiitioii for the action bt! luyl taken. The S^yyid fnlJ}^ repte@*iUoil to 
tbes king what In bis minflr and by mecuift of excuses, Ajkiloglefl, aiul oxprsMt* 

iiicms of regret, suecaicded in resiaring eonfidonoe and in puitlng ihK cam on mch a footing that 
negotkitionii were poAftiblp. 

MoftAfd Bhab^a chief object was to crunb Tuf4] trhom bo refiardcd ns the 

nntlior of the vtiife* and It was impossible to do this without the eononiTence of * Ah *^dil 
felhih. He therefore appointed CJum^ix fChILii to carry tlirongh the ncgutiotioiw lit Ihb 
matter. Changii Kbln, in accurdaoce w ith tliO royal cummandR, set o«t for *Alf ' AM 
fShtkh"fl camp Ond paid his Tospects to ^AU *Add ShAh before the fortn-as of Xalilrug, and it 
wftft there itgTeed that the two kings should nic^'t and diecii^ whiii arrangFmriitft 
should bo made. The two kings then marched to niL-eianu anoih<T« and met at the rlHafle 
of KiUA ChAtra, which had been fisced for their mecEng. 

The treatj" which the two kiiig!i mode betvi'‘i»en them w*ftn to the following elTeet:— 

First, that they fthcmld nnrto m eapturing tho cfty of Bidar, which nliould he iianded 
over to HurtnzA Ni^im ShUh, and that ^AU^Adll ShAh should then tnareh against the iiiiitleU 
ci[ Vtja^i'anaipir, while Murtaxfl XlsAm SbAh oonqiiered Tdh^tAna and Bernr. 

On thf^ following day the two armlefi luarcbod towards Bidar with the objiHit of 
capturing It. 

^Vben the two ortulCH arrived at Bidar, 'AEE 'Adil Shall tmeampe^l on ibe bank of 
the KMiitnna tank and MurtazA Nizlm ShAh no iKe^ bank oi a fanh close to the eityi 
and both armies laid waBftc the country on all sideR of thr cit jv 

Alter the ajmies had been boltef] at BiiUr for «omp dnya^ Changk Khkn eimic to the 
conclusion that the conqueji of TehngAna and Brmr and the punbhment ol Tnfal KhAu 
wnr# more Important than this campaign in Bidar. He thendore f^nt a mcftscngcr to ^ Ail 

* Adil Shih to say that it seemed to him to be a mere waste of time and powQt that the two 
ariniea nboold ntt down before BMor In order to capture 11^ jdthougli It wm clear I hat one 
of tho armies coold not perform the Usk alone. It wm^ advuaihi«> he saidp that *AU *Adil Shilh 
nhuidd invade VIjaj'anagar and annex that eotintry, while Murta^a Xi^om Shiih occnplfd him¬ 
self in uprooEng ami overtbmwing thr turbiiHiH malefactorfl (of Teringiirva and Jlemr]. "All 

* AdU Shah accepted this odvioo and the two armk-s marehjid frciizi Hdar. The)' marched 
Together for two marches, and when they rcoehod the river of Hmmiuhpitlr, wbleh is tbrcci 
or lour leagucH from Golconda.i®* ‘All 'idil ShMi left DilAvnr Kb'on. Uic Africafi.and ftowiti 
other uffi^tirs wHb somcoeven or eight thousand horw to asabt Murtn^a Mzlm Sbilh, Rnd set 
out lor Bonkapuf. ^vaja ^ija-ud-din Muhanuiuid Somn&nk entitled jVmln Oan. waa 
appointed emvoy from the court of Ahmaduagar with ‘All ^Adit Shah, and left with hira. and 
^y®^ia£yya|-od-dta Mubammad.brDtliDT of S^lyri^ud-dlii MyliammiLd wns appointed envoy 

um Bijapdr, at the court, of Murtamu Nbnm Sliuh, and rpmained with the toy a) okinp, 

isf itmi. Ik iiay, fTtua E|i« ttut ClutitiQiiTiEn 
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After tht* dc|karturc of *Ali ‘Adilfthuli, MiirtAXj'i Niutiri Amin'id^MtilRiuuI 

bUi brother Niiium fChAn. with a looked force front th<t arniy, to Iny wjutte the eotuitry ivromui 
Oolcotida, while he hioi^ielf with thi$ aaiii body of the »miy tiiiuclied the bank of the 
river, and when be arrived at Kauliia, tbv force whtrh hnd been vent In advance to devajrtato 
tlie cuviroiid of Goleonda tctiiriii'd and rejoined the ituun body of tho aniiy, having laiit waata 
and plundered that eounlry. At) the rainy tteason htwl now begun and nioveinifnt waa very 
diDleuU, the luiig rciiininerl intjUmding eainp vrbh bui antiy jil KaMlAa, niu) when the m$ny 
Ofason wan over, marched thuncp awl iiivacleil Cenr by war of PiLthri. ftutun of the 
ehiel of&een, such bh OiodAvund Kb^, Rustam Khan, and others wfre sent uii ah end with 
the advanet^l noard.t^* 


When the mynl anoy rcaehni rAlhri alt the inha I litnnta of Thai town and the district 
Kurmutidin^ it-, from fmr of the Ltoo|»(, left their dwellings and Hed and look refuge in the 
diBtaiil hill» {of the Ealni^hat). f^nce, huwi'ver, the kinjj'B object was the nimi'xntlou th hT 
not the devastation of Jderar, Clmiifllis Ehiin reOHtnireil the inhabitaiitHof TStlirt, hol>H n]» 
out to tham hopes of the royal favour and eleuiency, and issutKl to them a wriiti'o gimmuter 
which Borwuwnreil them that allliasteiied to make their gu bin{aaion mid jiny ijieir cc^pccts 
rtf. the royal court, where they received inark» of the royal favour and wen? thus ennhltd to 
return to their flcfds and their dwellinjfs and to follow their usual nvoeut lon^. The civil 
ofiirurs. in ncrordnncc with the roj-al ComtnaniLi, ay^mriioiied tbi-wlnde of the Piithii 
district in jVl^fr to the ofHceiw of the army. 

News vnw now brought to the king Lfuit Tnf At Khim and hia unny had set out with a view 
to undertaking an expedition into tlm KundhAr country, and the rojut nnuy tlicrcfuTv marrh, 
cd rapidly in that ditertion, lout the kmg*a BUbjtrts in that dUttict should ho ffer at the liamla 
of the invadi'iu. When Tufa! heafcl of tliu irtiremeat of the royal orniy, he ahandoacd 
bin intention of invading KandbAr and mmclii'd towunls Bidar.t*s Tlie nival nriu\‘ 
followed him up luurch by murch. until the two nrmti-ii met in the Rcigbbourhf^J of tlie 

hunting ground of Bklnr at about atiDsrt. The clreumatanciur of thi* coae were na fntto^n :_ 

When therojrtl army hoik'd, apjcs brought news that 1 'ufnl Khin with a very large army was 
encamped in the neishbourlifioit of the army. Changiz ^in in areordance with the royiil 
commaud. at once cot out with a picked foree to attach the enemy. On hia np|)roacti 
TufAl Khan came forth from hia encampment and drew up hie ormy in line fncing the 
altm'king force. Chnngm KIiThi then sent on in odvaacc ii picked body of foreign honm 
with Shrtb Vordi ?ban, Sultan Quli Hcg RAmlit, Abumd Bog .Ai^hilr, Shir Y’ariiqL 
Ydnacs Beg, Mu«alfar Anji, uitd otbem, numlMirlng aomo two hnndFcd. nnd Tuffil KliAu 
acat 5,000 home under Shauuhir iil.Mntk to meet and mpulsc tbia foren. ^uiu twenty uf 
tbe fomigneia of Ahmadnagar.su'ordiu band, then burled thetusulvM on the rentre of the 
enemy‘fl a.OOP hnrso and Blew niauy. It chan red. however, that an arruw piert-cd SitUan 


Ml Accooiuis to Firiiibtii |ii, ^301^ Muwadl Kiflm SliAh, IWiht tnvadii.;; R^r. «.nt wTmt 
Haidor Kishl on a mlnton to TiilJj Spin, boring a latter |nirpiiftini< U> tveah him to a «iuo uf bia <luiv 
to bi< majiter. Mumiiasiud ihut TiiMl Tallin's lugcncy tuu] Wo and imtnmt duriw tfao nUuisitv 

orBuihOn ‘liuM $li^. but nowthni mo ycuD^ kiof-luul wino to yean cf illMnvtiau. it iru thn dulv 
or Tulit EhAa to rokwM him train inEiaiiit, tosuromder all niitliwdy to him, ntu] to hiiRsolf eni hutv 

at hi. Tiitill f^4n dimod tbo btto, to hi. a«,. ahsmghir.ul-llulli:. and 1.!. couur^t, ah«m^ 

mir-ul-Miilk sail] tluil tbo ieitvr <tai n miflio piebtvt for igpcsioA .oil that Miutsia Xtiim fihuh wm 
evtdenUy bent Do iavading iu»t oiLuoxioR Bemr. By hi* advitw fllulUt HaLW wo* lamt bark wiihout 
itiul h? rejouiwi Myrta^ \'nmp at riiluL 


»» Firuhta fiivH no indiiwtioii gI the •rono oT the {i|;luin|t U.tve«ti iliearmie. ol ai., .,-,1_ _ 

^r^^hut Sr^tJ elm, Siurtimt Xhlm a.fih, nIU'r di* O^tueo ol hi. ouvoy- uuirrtTSJa^ 










TJll? LKUIAN A.\TigiT,\nV 
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Qtlll's Urcut aud ]jn>|ecLi:d frumhiu bacik, nnd bts frJf^ocU lifted Lim upand bonr him fmiTi 
tht field. The liuu rmw aet and each army retired fo ita C^mp. Thti army fif Ahmmltuipar 
pasticd the night in vxpffctntion tif the iwttlfl Otttbo tqojruw. At aunriw] Jha royiil nrmy 
farmed up in nrder nf battla and ptbji ndt'anring to uu-ot the (-uctuy when Bpirp hronghl rti^w* 
tliut Tufiil KliSn, oTi reonu) with terror, bod fied ta the nlglitut aunh n puce that tiO iraO; yf 
LLf army enuM now hr found. Tho bihg reiaaitied eneumpud tvhero ho was for a few diki* 
uud Hont iwnul '4 in all dirootiottfl to uhtain news of tlie m(}V7!mpnt!i of I'lifil ^sAii. Sulf.'in 

(Juli Bog, who hod been w'OuBtlod iu battle, died, and the king eonferred OR Ah I Olid [h;g 
AfehAr, who had distrngoished birnsell by his rnlour, the title of QizithMi Khan. 

Tlic scouta now reported to tbo king that Tnfil ^fm had mnrehird oot id thn feingtloin 
to Miihhr. Tho king then appointed Haidar KultJlii Quii, who then, held the appointmi'nt 
ol^ar.j.i^if.with Mlrrii YndguTi Cbandbft Ktiso, Kamil IlIisd, and other nOSiMinf under him, 
to thr command of a force which waii to temaitt In tho neigh hoorho^ of KAnftMr in order to 
protect that country from invnsioa by Ibr»biin Qujb 9hnh, 'while he hini«etf with the maiii 
body of tho army set out for MabQr in piuvuiL of Tiifal ^hiin. The royal army iiutrohed 
rapidly, and when it teached tho tovm ul yiMptiipilr the airit afitrlala of t'atlirlrej'Ktrtcil (hnt 
Tufkl Oihn Wits cncfimpcd near I hie Tillage. Cluuigiic ^An, in ocoordaiico wfith the rovnl 
commands, ntnrcliud with a forte from the loj^l array against Tufhl ^ao. lT7ipn Tafi-I 
Kjiiui board of bis approach he marched from his camp to meet him. Chaogir Kl]aii «ent on 
Ahmad Beg QudlbSiih |^£n, with some other rallant warrior^, in advance, in orfter that they 
might open the battle. Qiailbibh ^'An and his conipanioca sjiuircd their horiH^ towarda 
the CRrin^i' Jittd a body of uarrionr camo forth to meet them. Tliesc t’Hro forces engaged, and 
the fi{£bt waxei] ftirioiB and contioned until two wotehea of the night were pawed. 
The two armies then wrtjjdrew to their eamps, ond the wily Tufa! Wian, again dreudiug u 
b.ittlo with the army of Abmadnngar. at once niArehed off and manihed all tbrougli the night 
until lus bad (dared a dislajiL'O uf neatly twenty Jeagnni between Iiitilwi'if uniL ihf 
royal army. As soon a* Tiiffil ^in's Bight Lerami- known, the king di^palchwl Qittilbiifth 
KhAij with n picked force to [mrsiJiT him, but, follow as thoy might, this foreo could neither 
come iipwithTufwl Khon nor diseuver iiuy trace of him. and they tberefore desutad from the 
pursuit and tejniueil the niiiin body of the army. 

Tlio king tliennppolnterl BabrlKhtin, Jiuna) ^biti and Qadam Khaii to the onnvmand r:f 
a forw to be«)ego MaUfh- and k-Tl tliem at PHIbrt while be, with thr main body nf the Army, 
Biarehed in pumuit of Tufal Khnn. annexing the foltrcsics and distnets of Bcmr as lie 
marchiid. and apportioning them among hi$ onny, Tho puopla of tl» country wvn- nnt 
molested, but wero kindly Uwatedanrl reassured,so that they lived pcaccubly in their hoiiHos 
and wont alKoit their usual avocations. Among the evidences of the king’s vktory 
and jirestiff€, which dally atrengthunod his position and diapliijTii tbo might of his army, woa 
the lollowing ocoiiTTMioo. Thu emperor Jalftl.udHJia Muhammad Alcbnr was at that time 
iimrobiogtaOnjarAi with ft large army in order to wn-iit the couniiy from Muhammad Husain 
Mirta, mdh nf Buujara, and hia Irutliers, 'who had gained possctwinu of It and hud piTjelrijmed 
their indupeiideoce. Mubnnmijod ttuHain Mirxa. tho oldest and the hravrs,t of llie bmtheni. 
hftd died, so that the other brothcft and their army wore seattered. and their bravest warriors 
came andentoiod tho »rvtcc of ^is&m Shkh, and llius ovary day a fresh band of tbem 

«mc and paid their rsapeeta at court and wore received into the royal servico. Tima 
the royolarmy grew m strength from day to day, wtLk? the ennmy dolly lost nitm and grew 
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weaker and m^ix- dklleatt^a^d- Among tbei^e ikeci wku hud tbe boiiaur uf enlering ihu ruyal 
M^rvIceHene A^dEHiAD, ivbi>$e sialK^^juent expluitii and pnpmeyuu Ut Lbe kigb^-^L rank will 
be mentJuned lierailteri ^^dii O^VaMaagii 15af Kliifip iitid ulber cifGueiB uJiil btiLvc men^ n list 
of w]if}»e nami‘13 wulild bo U'iliuu.f. 

TJih mynl army eiiDtiaiiod iho paniuit of Tulal Kblin; a ml K huda.yand ^iui« RofftAm 
Khan and thr nthfir uflirots with Lbe odvaiiL-ed guard rcnuiiiiifd ^tiil u clny^u muroh oilisad of 
the main body of th% army and a duy^s niaroh behind Tulal KLan. 

LX XX.—Am 4^QITST I'W Dl-MAMTEE WlilClt nEFJtld. titR AHmT. 

AftPT Tufy l^n hi*id twice diRgrarnd himHcill by Hiding Iw^forc tb^ niynl army^ the ORilr# 
•of ibe royal army, and esfpcrtally Kbiiflslvniid and [i\i^iiu ^Ijhn^ who commanded tbe 

advanced guard, begun, in tbelr jitide and tkclr ctiiiteoipt of the enemy, tci neglecrt tho m<ysh 
ordiniitry pEi-cuuLiunjd on army in tbc b^ld and to M]]peu(l tbeir timi^iu idJenc^p making no 
atlempL to Atjeertaln tbe lif^iMKalion Of wtiereabout^ of the cneiciy, w^hilrLlic Bnumy^ on the 
other bundjo^itt no upfairtuoli^y of neQuainling tlietn^^lveti wiib i\w canditiem of the roya 
army. ijhamef-lnr^ul-MLilk, th>^ wo of TnfAl Kb\ni havmgijiatiylit-d biniudf rif t)u- noglig^nceand 
u( the of Abmadmgar. Atfaiokod Kbudfivarid gl fm with a lor^ ormy at 
Uio time when ibo nmfr^ Uiere eugUiU^ed in drinking. Tlie attack wju »» aoildon th** 
oridr^ were completely ^urpti^ted. They htid liu Opportiuiily oi oTcn grnding on their arma 
or of going forth to the ligktp aud wx^tts forcud to Ikw. ttaHtam KhAp and a few iruliant 
C0in|ii4ijiiu'iii^ preferred death on the Ikdd d£ battle ia a ?«hfiiur^fiil exl^tcnco, and faced 
the foe munriilly. Kbadavand arcMJjiHd from tha aliTtfip of negUgence and tbo dtunkeii' 

ness of pHde,fK^thniight biimself of his gcKHi name and nf the diFsgrncje which be waa incnTring 
and, fegarcihiffa {>f the flight of ninatt nf hiB men and of fcko numbem and bra very of thu cnomy, 
turned bcick from hi? Bight with a few oomp«xaioiiaand threw himi;^;!! on the euumy'H contrv^ 
and fought mewt valiantly. Alaying many Off the nn^my, both man ond hon«f, with hi>! nword, 
and clove a way for Himst-lf thnf>ngb the host. At this moment his eye fed on his 
own sti^ndurd wbieh watf liniiig carried off by a botlj i>f the rue my. Ho at ours 
rode towards Lbcin, huL founfl hi? way haired hy a BoTee nlsphant- He airuek tbu bojuFl 4 nc{| 
a blow with kiaawoid that he cleft itv Ironk aa if it Imil b^!^ro a eaeomber^ ami the enemy $aemg 
ench dctcrminf^l vatimr left hia atandarrl and tlfni. l^udAvand Khan, having thus overcome 
the cnouicoriLrl ved to aeporato imveral rifcphJint^ fmm thfdr army And ho rauicrl hia fttAiutard 
agaiuFt them- Although thrac vuliaui p0ort$ of ^ad&vaml ^siit saved the hr>iiour of the 
army, Kuataui Kiuxu and mratt nf bia men wore eUin, and all the baggage^ camp 
transport jiud clophAuba of the army^ with iho royal otandards and fell into the 

hitTids of Sbaiuehiv Khan. 

After thr defeat of tho eoyiftl armyt Shamflblr retired from the Gdd to rajfim bin 

father, and when Ihp newa of hi* rotmat spi^J through the myal camp, the king wned an 
anfpr tu Kliudavnud Khan, forbidding him kkadranco Until lie wnn Jnmed by the mam body 
of the array. The tuLun laxly then advanced by a forced march and reached the soenc of 
the hatthi, where the royal pavilion Wfts pitched. The oiLocm nf the odvaiiced guard were then 
raprcianhisfl aiul rebuked for Ifaeir ucglcct and luck iif cjiiition aud cverylxxly who Lad dla- 
p|ft)Td hni v ery in Mm action was promoted. It was then ordered that no bedy should thence, 
forth sopn-rato himeslE from the mala body of the army, nor act uiiicfmridcntly of it in any way, 
and that aH fihoidd be extremely watohful and wary kat th^ enctuy Hhimld nutke a 
night attack oa the anay. The army then mrl forth aj^oin in pumuit ni T*tifiil 
and th±f disLontx^ him and the royal omy was Btoadily njiiintabod at a raATvb! 





THE INDIAN ANTigPAHT 


1 t<Eimjrnrh. luaj 




«*TO-ma« acd le«,, TufiJ ^ waa nol onou^h U> tan. «i«I the 

royal army ami the Utw couJiI nut m&mh fast t^naugh to overture Tufa Khln, 

Aa the klQff iud jsaiicd oeden that nobody m the Army ahoakl Ttx uf hiini« the ioLabi* 
tants ol Beraf in tuiy way, all the pcopJe niadtly eahoJited to and obeyt-d the roynl eonunttada. 
and paid their land leraone to the king, whiFe the limd wm apportioned in jd^r |o the 
and offit^ers ol the ariay« 

At thin tijae Cbighatal unD of the flwdrtf of TitfAl pan, having fl*Ju-d for a Hafe 

eonduet, came in aod aabmlttird to tbr king and wmi iw»iccd la the royal service and higUy 

bu&UlLTLsd. 

Tflfil Khan, who had long been barnwed and hard presaid, wna n»w reduced to groat 
Btraite, and the army of the Daknn waa also weary. Tafal fkd t« B.iThi-.npur und loafe 
rofup. with Miron Muhamtnarl ShAb.'*" MortayA Niaam Shil. thereforo sent a massage to 
Miran Mnbammad tfhah, saying that TufiU ^An hud been guilty of ii^atltode and i rea¬ 
son to ilia own □luster, and iiad thou, in defianw of treati**, detrbrod uur agahut the king- 
dom of AbHUidiittgur and when tjie army of Abmihlmgar marrhed agninst him, hud in romw 
takenrofugoin liurlianpAr. The lucaiagB went onto aay that it wiu<iji>|jet] thaft Mir4n 
Miibuuitmid BbUi aonld romembor, obaerro, and l» wdling' to renew the troatjiw wiiieli Imd 
tong caiatiHl between the Nijtain SbAyand 1-arflqi dymurtiaa and would rofiain from Btlrrinu 
up atrife or baTbonrins offenilen, against peace ami would use his endi-avoimi to tiromnte 
iwace and goodwill heta'oen tJic two kingdoms, 

Mirin Mubnmmud Fihiib feared to uppoee the wieheu of hlnrta^i Shfth, and at 

OiU'e *siad|«i the wrotched Tuf AJ KhAn from hts country. He tnoejved the envoy wUh groat 
hunulity nml treated him well, and tbon dismtsecd him witJi honour. Ueilieu m*! nut in 
person to uucot Murtu^A SbAb. 

The meeting took placo on the bank of a river namciJ Birandi. .'diina*A NistAm StiiJi 
crrMwl the river with a few of Ills courtii'ih and Minin Mabanimud Shih paid his respects lO 
him At the «nd of tlic interview a Qvt’6h in t he banduTititig of Ali. ilio Loader of the h'aitb- 
fu9. wua prodneed from ^lurtaxA Klcuin ffltth'a llbruty for the puipwe of the oatiui to tie taken 
fur the cunfiriiiatloo of thc^lroatioB and engagcmt'uta entered into. MIrAn Muliamiuad Shih 
pointed out that thiii wii* the Qur'dn whidi had been nsni for the treaty enturod into 
with Ibrahim Qtitb ShAh, Ncverthelcaa tt wan alterwanfaMiiAn Mohammad Sliuli who bmk» 
the treaty . 

Sow that TufAl KhAn couldffiud im plnoc of rcfupc or net in any noimtry, he rejmlwd to 
•hut himueir op in one of hia forts. FTe therefonf aeparated from bimitelf. like bii. own giatd 
fortune. Shamahir-ul-Malk, who waa in truth the right arm of hia kingdom, and dispatched 

him to GAwlJ, while he. with intlnji* diliicalty. threw himwdf Into the fortrow of 
NamuLa.^^^ 


SVhen spies brm.ght>wa fofiTtifAI mn’a taking rtfugi' in the fortress t« the r^iynl 
nomp, tijij army of Ahmadnagur art forth Ou his Imek and on reaching SarnAIn, aurroanded 
the fort an d lai d siagcrto it, irncamping arou nd the lofty hitl on which it te budt. 

* “■**"' ^ Id «fap niiimwi 

fevra iJee ItwB to ISTT-TSL 


MI NiunHi, tn 21* IB- N. uu) 7 V 4 ' E., tia tha sciudi*niiii.i«i rangn wf the EAipAm hilhi. I« mui of tint 
mu ^ die>th*. t-o bvMff Hlwfl. tJ„ ^ ^ 22- 23. 

E_. tl» hiUs. -ad MshAr,* lo- cti -If. „d IT UW t!L. to the «n0, ol thv 
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TlipfOTt uF X.LmitlA in Famf^ foritfl great etrengtii tbXoDgliaut India, nay, tlnutigLaub the 
wbol^ iuhnbitctl wnrir}. It Fa built nn » high imd jmtxvssiblc bill Butruunded by ik'cp luul 
wdl nigU iinpoAMhlft Tolleys. ThenideB 0 I tbe hill Bie TOTcrod aitb ik-jm- fotvHt which mnde 
t»!bage all the juoie difHrult, threaded br bat one narrow wJudmut futhfrom lHi< baac of tk« 
aiutunil id tbo bill, dark from tb« oTerlianging trees oud full of rulllng ntnnH. 

Uniil MuriarA SiBftm Sb&b appeared before Xortiftl'a, tbu furtTVKB luul iwTer beeti eap- 
tiued and no forttrsA bod been seen like it in tbo world, cxerpl ihu furt nf GawH, whiob in 
8t»ngt1i and loftineu is superior to tbo generality of lortB, and in the cnontfiqiart of XaraoJa. 

When TuTuI FHi&n found no place of rest or refuge on the bun: of the earth, bo cent biu bun, 
with A number of hi* tribocmen and rolatiTw, to Gilwll, while he bimKclf, with hts treasures 
and all hiit muvubto property, took ttfugc- in the moujitolna and, in gnaii grief and vexaiiun. 
made Naniiila his place of shelter and neat, and raised hts standard against tfic invader, 

MLurta/,u N'izam ShUh sent a farce nndcr some of bfs chief aueh as the EhAnzainiiti. 

Kiutuiii J^nn, MAli ^ku, BalirAm ^-ka and Bahadur ^'An, to hosiege ti&wll, and im' 
preoHid tm the officif?9 the neecaaity for caution and patience. Then the '^lunscaiaan aim 
detached from thU army and ordered to rciointhe king at head quaTton, Uatmlni Khan 
being appuinU'd eoinmaitdef uf tltufurw forGkwit, while the king in person procwHlod to 
beniego Namab and act all in order for the slegO- 

The amirs mid the troops were posted in the statioiLB allntteil to thorn around the fort and 
began tn push forw ard the trenches. They nfito flot tbcjuselves to cut down the fort«t and 
to make smoDth 1 ho stony portions of the bill. 

The wise riiilr, Asad K hSn,*®* who hud at thuitimD entered the royal iiervice, and w.i6 a 
vatJunt and experienced Kuldier, apecially skilled in siege works and artillory, de voted alt h>» 
attention to the capture of this fortress and toiled much to carry the sicg^^ guns near to the 
defence and Sayyid bfurUia, who woo in commaiid of all thfl arldA/fdrs made such cffnrta 
to enenre the sneceea of the Siege oa caiiMd him tij ba the recipient of rcncwDiJ favouTU ftuui 
the king, fio that he wo* advanced ta the position of Sar.i.^faul^ai and auhsvqiuintfy 
ho that of Amh ul-Umara. Since there was little love between Cbanglx ^an and Sayyid 
MurtaiA, the latter's good services hore little fniit in tiio former's tHu-tiin«, and the king, iij 
defercucc to ills minister’s prejudice*, showed Sayyid Murtaxi but little rnitmird favour 
but the day that ChangJj KhAn died, Sayyid Miirtapi wm made 6'or.f.A’BwAol as wul 
shorUy be related. ‘ 

At this time, while the Biegp woe in progress, ni-ws was received by the king that f brUhlni 
Qutb Shah's army had attacked the truops of Abmfidmgtir on the holdersuf the Kandhnr dis¬ 
trict, and that t!i* royal troops, nnablc to withstand theinvodMu, hud anRcred ti defeat The 
king WM much aannyed Ky this news and ordered that the force which had been left to beaiert 
MabCr ihoold hasten to the soppart of the defeated army, and, acting in concert with it. 
HhoiiJd rcsdkt the udvuiieB erf Qmb Shairis tTOoptt. 

At the same time Haidar gnltin who hod been in command of tb* army of Kandhftr was 
recolkd to headquartem and Mbsd YWgSr, the Sayyid, was appointed to the rommand of 
that army. The omlra set nut from Mitllr and joined the deiaated army in Kandhar At 
this time the army of IhrAhlm Qutb Shfth woa oncomped at the village of Tamrl and tbedli 
unro between rhe armies was no mote than two , 1 *^ When the amy nf Golconda heard 

‘“■I 


tu Aead Hrf*. a Geuigiu. bad rnrimirly ben is thn iervlH af OuiMat—n« «ii,. 1— 

bhitD, KM of H Kboshi HQjsI fihAo, iKuniuwdwI th» utUIciy at, th* «{egiP qf XamUa ii ^ 

JW -nw [fd« Li .ra o^L-icDt DHMfliK of dirttoDc. thc toisfltlts attiibstnl to which varv’™tK. 

VAJi »gomi for m dijutoate of ahmit fmii- miuj gw Sayyid 
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At this time orders reached them from Ibrahim Qutb Shah, directing tliera to leave 
Kaulas and join him for some other expedition, leaving a small force in Kuulas. The 
army of Kandhar, seizing this opportunity, marched on Kaulas and reached 
it on Muharram 9.»90 There they defeated the Qatb Shahi troops and plundered and 
wasted Kaulas and all the surrounding country and then returned to Kandhflr. 

The king and his army remained in camp before Nam&la for nearly a year,i** fighting 
daily and clearing the jungle and improving the approaches to the fortress. They levelled 
knolls and filled up the hollows and dragged the siege guns by means of elephanta and bullocks 
close to the walls of the fortress. They so battered the walls with artillery that they breached 
them in many places, and ever and again a body of the defenders would sally forth and 
fight valiant I with the be^siegers. 

While all this fighting was in progress, Changiz^an, mindful of the saying “War is 
fraud ”, ^thought him of a device and caused Khyaja Muhammatl L&ri to write a letter to 
Tufal ^ kn representing himself to lie a merchant with horses and merchandise for sale and 
asking for admission to the fort. The wretched Tuf&l l^4n gave him the required pass’ and 
thus admitted the enemy into his house. Changiz Si^n gave ^vaja Muhammad Uri a 
quantity of goods and supplied him with written assurances, sealed with the royal seal, 
for the TUtikwdria of the fort, promising them places, rewards and other marks of 

the royal favour if they would forsake Tufkl ^an and transfer their allegiance 
to Murtaza Ni^m Shah.'®* 

The minister s wise device succeeded where force of arms had failed, and the KJivaja, in 
the guise of a merchant, entered the fort. 

Out ward ly he wjis a merchant and behaved as such, but secretly he was engaged in seduc¬ 
ing the ndika from their allegiance and by means of money, gifts, and promi.ses of the royal 
favour succeeded in corrupting most of them and was enabled to inform Changiz Khan that 
he bad won the ndika over. Spies, however, informed Tufal ^4n of the pretended mer- 
chant’s actual employment, and Tufil ^an imprisoned the Khvaja and arrested several 
of the ndikwatia whom he distrusted. Some of the ndikwaris made their escape over the 
wall and joined the royal army, and these events caused the greatest confusion among the 
Beraris, and Tuf&l Kh:ln’s army was thoroughly disheartened. At the same time A«id 
^&n destroyed most of the bastions and the enceinte of the fort with his guns 
and this added to the despair and perplexity of the garrison. They filled the breaches with 
straw, rubbish, skins and packsaddles, and resisted the besiegere feebly and confusedly but 
fate laughed at their efforts. 


{To be continued.) 


l»o May H, 1573 -- 

retunung^r^>madr;agar ms X T 

whom he had recently become acqua^J^Z^ 1,:^* f 

came just in time to save the sitcom * “““ du^ion. Changiz adn’s stratagem 

ar,iv^rMt!ir^r2::a^r«mp"^^ P-*-***^' “ merchant, 

represented that he had brought these in fnWtol^ 7 and other merchandise from Labor. He 

be allow^i to take themint^ ^ “““ 

dition that after disposing of his merchandise h^e^ K«nted him the requited permission on the con- 

agent, disguised as" Zrcrn^^rtlSlTpuST^i^^^ . With him Changiz adn sent an 

This agent was probably a^ja Muliammad iLi.—P. U. 2 ^®^Tuf&J HjAn’s officers. 
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ADAHNISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
By SURENDRANATH 6EN, M.A. 

( Continued from p. 260. ) 


The Sabnis was in charge of the accounts in general and the muster-roll in particular. 


The Karkhananis was mainly responsible for commissariat work. 
The Kanujabta, of the 3 'ear 1 of the coronation era, thus 
enumerates the official duties of these officers. 


Tho Sabnis and tho 
Karkhananis. 


The Sabnis should be in charge of the cash and treasury as well as the accounts. Below 
the seal on each order, the Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. The daily account 
of these two departments should be drawn up under the supervision of both; the cash should 
be indicated on the account by the Sabnis, and below the Havaldar’s seal the Karkhananis 
should put his sign of approval. 

If any order is to be issued from the fort to the District (under its jurisdietion) it should 
be issued by the Sabnis. The Havaldar should put his seal (on it), and below the seal the 
Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. 

. The Muster-RoU of the men should be taken by the Sabnis. It should be veriOed by 
a clerk of the Karkhananis. In this manner w’as the work of the cash and the treasury 
departments allotted. 

If any order is made upon the district for either cash or clothes, it should be issued under 
the seal of the Sabnis, with the Karkhananis’ sign of approval. Besides this, all orders 
and requisitions should be made by the Karkhananis. Any tax (when necessary to meet 
the needs of the fort) should be levied by the Sabnis, and the Karkhananis should under the 
seal put his sign of approval. 

All accounts whether of his own or of the Karkhananis’ department should be explained 
by the Sabnis. whether to the Havaldar or to the District officer or to the central govern¬ 
ment. The Karkhananis should sit near the Sabnis but all interrogations about their accounts 
should be made to the Sabnis. 


AU correspondence with the government or the District officers, or tho sardars, or the 
Subhedars or other KUledars should be written by the Sabnis. The Sabnis should put his 
sign on them. After the Subhedars have sealed it, the Karkhananis should enter it into the 
daUy ledger. He should not put his sign. But the letter should not be despatched without 


being recorded in the daily ledger. 


AU inspection and estimate of revenue of the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be made by the Sabnis. It (the estimate) should be entered into the accounts 
by the ^r^anams. The Kowl and order about the revenue should be issued by the SabnU. 
After the Havaldar has put his seal on the nanera t.liA .. 


--V navaiaar nas se.Med (them) the Sabnis should 



of approval. 


put his sign 


occasion for verification. 


The distribution of stores, whether according to weight or according to 
value, should be made by the Karkhananis. The Sabnis’ Karkun should he p 


■0 approximate 
present on the 
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The daily accouut of the expenditure in kind should be written by the Karkhananis 
and after he has specified the total and the Havaldar has put his seal, the Sabnis should 
put his sign of approval. 

All orders for goods or commodities upon the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be issued by the Karkhananis. The Sabnis should levy contribution (when 
necessary). He should put his sign of approval after the Havaldar has sealed the paper. 

The Karkhananis should take charge of female slaves, boy-servants, horses or cattle 
that may come. The Sabnis should put his sign of approval below the seal. If any loss 
occurs, the Karkhananis should write about it. The Sabnis should put his sign below 
the seal. 

The Karkhananis should supervise the work when a building is constructed. The 
Sabnis should inspect the work. Cash and clothes should be distributed among the Kar¬ 
khananis’ men when occasion arises. It should have the approval of the Karkhananis. 
The distribution of grain should be made by the Karkhananis with the approval of the 
Sabnis. 

All accounts of the naval stores should be written by the Karkliananis’ Karkuns. The 
work shoiild be exacted by him under the supervision of the Sabnis.'®^ 

Thus did the three officers co-operate and act as a check upon one another. Not a 
single fort of Shivaji could therefore be betrayed to his enemies, 
^reason still attempt- these precautions could not put an absolute check on treason 

and corruption. When Shivaji w as absent in the camp of Jayasingh 
the entire charge of the fort of Rajgad had for the time being fallen on Keso Narayan ^bnis, 
as there was no Havaldar. Keso Narayan Sabnis, on that occasion, misappropriated a 
large sum from pubUc funds.* lo In 1663 Shivaji ha<l to postpone an expedition to Konkan 
as disquieting information of a rebellion came from Sinhagad. In a letter dated the 2nd 
of April 1663, Shivaji writes to Moro Trimal Peshwa and Abaji Sondev that he was thinking 
of marching against Namdar Khan in Konkan. But new’s arrived from Sinhagad that 
some revolt had lately taken place in the fort. He had therefore to give up his project of 
marching into Konkan at that time. The two officers, however, were requested to march 
at once to Sinhagad with their troops and militia and take charge of the fort. They were 
further required to find out the rebels and report their names to the king.*** 

Shivaji generally stored gram and provisions in large quantities in his forts, for con¬ 
sumption during a siege. Towards the close of his career (in the 

Stores and rcaene 1671-72) he decided to have a reserve fund to meet the extra¬ 
funds for forts. ^ ... A 

ordinary needs of the forts while undergomg sieges. A paper unaor 

his seal drawn in the year Sanisanne, says that the Rajshri Saheb has decided to raise money 

from each Mahal in his province and Watan. This money should form a (reserve) fund, 

and should be spent only when war with the Mughals should commence, and the Mughals 

should lay siege to forts, and money should be urgently required but should not be available 

from any other source. Otherwise this money should not be spent for any other government 

work. So has the Saheb decided and it has been settled that a sum of one lakh and twenty 

five thousand Hons should constitute the reserve fund (and should be raised from the following 

Mahals and personages at the following rate):— 

Kudal . 20,000 

Rajapur .. .. .. .. .. .. • • 20,000 

Kolen. 20,000 


m Mawji and Parasnis —Sanadu d? Letters, pp. 130—132. 
110 Raiwade. M. 1. S., VoL ^"m, p. 7. 


Ul Ibid, p 4. 
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Dhabhcl .15,000 

Pana .16,000 

Nagogi Govind .10,000 

Jawli. 6,000 

Kalyao . 5,000 

Bhivandi . 5,000 

Indapur .6,000 

Supa ■ . 2,000 

Krishnaji Bhaskar.. .. 5,000 


1,25,000 


It has been decided that the sum of one lakh and twenty-five thousand Hons (thus 
raised) should be set aside as a reserve fund.*** 

^ In the same year Shivaji granted a further sum of one lakh and seventy.five thousand 
Hons for repairing his principal forts. He observes that the works 
men grew discontented as they did not get their wages in time. A 
considerable sum was on that account set aside for building and repair works alone 
The sum of a hundreel and seventy-five thousand was thus allotted***: — 


Grant for repairs. 


Sinhagad . ' 


Sindhudurg ., 


Vijayadurg .. 


Suvamadurg. 

.. 10,000 

Pratapgad 


Purandhar . 


Rajgad . 


Prachandgad . 


Prasiddhagad 

6,000 

Vishalgad. 

• • •. 5,000 

Mahipatgad. 

• • •. 5,000 

Sudhagad . 

•. .. 5,000 

Lohagad . 

6,000 

Sabalgad . 

6,000 

Shrivardhangad and Manranjan .. 

5,000 

Korigad . 

3,000 

Sarasgarl 


Mahidhargad . 

2,000 

Manohargad. 

1,000 

Miscellaneous 

7,000 


1,75,000 


What arms of defence wore supplied to these forts, we do not know. Shivaji had an 
Anns of defence. art*Uery deimrtment, and Orme**^ tells us that « He had pre^uously 
purcliased eighty pieces of cannons, and lead, sufiBcient for all his 
match-locks from the French njrector at Surat. ’* We find mention of match-lock- 
mcn and archers in Sabhasad’s pages; we have there an account of at least one 


ua Rajwade, VoL VIII, pp. 16-17. 

Hi Orme, p. 38, 


113 Ibid., pp. 18- 
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dulling sally hy Mujrar BajI FmbhtJp whru T)Uef Rlinn laid sTfge to Ehiratulhiir^ hut 
nuTtor find the ^liurfithua ope ning an artillery fire on tlio iH^iugiJig onrmy Scott Waring 

BayH dial (HillnrliUt'-ry iras vci^ eoiitc'fupiiliL* nlid lu* to liaise tifkd 

It butagiLiiiai the wlnnd fli GUigerali/'**^ But SLIvajratijrldtrrs, ra cnmjngn wUh dieMulirtai. 
madaiiB of Uh» Itwcnn, hurk-d a cyrinii!^, but mm the le^ effecti ve, mlMik' ugnJuKt thnlr 
tdBmj while labontiiig up I he et eep sklcwi of tlidr iti££ecaHibln nttojigholdn^ Fryer eaye; 
*on the tnpH of tho Mountains, Bovoral fortre^:^ of Sifva Crn, only dofen^iblo by nature, 
Tie<Kling no other Artillory but ttenee, wlilcli they fumble duwn upon their carrj^ing 
ascertain deatructinnaabiiUeia wLero ttiiy lilightJt^ Xro[:o pirccs of etonos wcria Turthia 
purpose lieiiiH.tl nt oonvcmenl ataiioua, atul the Marr^ha eoldlors thorn down upon, 
their enemy liclow. Ilxiti, bmvevor^ c.^iiih] hardily check the progresa of i* dutermined foe 
andwhL-ti thii* preibikiary ddenuo faLhd. tlio Marathris allied out. ami suordinhttud 
nialiCHl upon tJie Wiogera. 'Hie ^laratha?, ho^'ovor. did tioL nluftyn depend upon thoir 
vaiDiiTp and gohl waa uftoir iwctl with ^ry good retiultif, whou ntcd failed. 

The Havoldor of u fort ofi|oyed a rumiinL'rutioii of 2ii Horn n 3 ’car* Nagoja 

rn^muwnmt' ol *^*"^^*’ ^ Mudriulbiirl of Fort Ollur hi IflSn on a iialary 

Ih* afliG«ni. ™ of ffons iPCf year, cut of whieh he bad 1 q pay Hotifl 10 two 

siifrvanln nttached lo Iiih nffiee^ Kriiihiinji Snre%^ftiifibi wn* appointed, 
in tbr- mm year* Samobat r>f thu ebofoiii^itlimiHt fort cm on, annua 1 sfllnrj" of 100 Hi.uis^ 
The Ha’raldar in oharge of the builditigB in the Fort, got the riiime |iay aa tke Atmirodknri 
and his Maitnudae wai paid at the mte of 30 Hon^ per ytar. Four T»t SnniohAtn wore tent 
by Shivajl to tabeebatgo of the rnni|iiirt9 of Kat Utlur and th^" were mgagHl on 4 Hond and 
SKarcripak Hens [IS in ail) u. year, Alcuig with them had been de^ps-tched aeven llargirs 
on a yearly’ pay of tt Hontt (3 onlSnary Rnns and U KjuirCrl Fak) per heed, Jn a docanient, 
dated thn S6ib July IdiT, wn lind that Umaii Kiirnyan, a elrrk, wm nppolnicd m an 
extra hand for the office work in Fort BalgiKlmnir on n monthly allnwance of three 
Tlon^i^^^ UB^id&s the usual remuneration, eneb f>ffictrr rt.^ceiveth acoording to hia rank and 
the impurtporteo of kitt charge, an oddiliiTniU nlluwnncc for pa1anf|uln, torch bearors 
X^rAon&l attendanltfp auniihadeii mid 

The ItamcKS^hies ai^d the Purwaria wliu ktpt walch. perhapa lived oituido dae ramparts 
and got Tcry mmall remuiierationp 

The Pcflhwft army conHiistad nm{jily n| cavtilr3^ The Man try wa^ rCouJUHl mainly 
^ ^ HinduaUn and made hut a peer impnissaioii rm an English uol* 

eaTBlrj-f ^ ^ ^ ^ dier, Time* ShlvaJJ^e military gimliUHr bownvor^ had early poreoived 

the neocftsity of light infand light tavaJiy ia a guerilla war unci 
bill Campaign- Hb and Hctkarbhate bccouie JkomuM in tho military annalu of 

Indiap SeWtfvrl after perBonal examination by Shivajl biiiuiidr, luujh man wiw trained into 
an excelii^t AOldSer, nnt tiy drilling on the parade grou nd# but by the nuior method of (wirice 
in an aetual war, ''Shivaji had no idea of allowing hl^ soldiers' swonla to rust.'* Tim 
tnauU wm ibat noi only their woapotis but the mnn wlio wlcldid tlaua, alHo ipiincd 
in ofBoieiMy, 

Hi ScQtt wtfisf;. p. m. 1*; 

Fur ■» Vol. TTII, jsp. fA-n. 

HI Chinas, p. SO ,,, 
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Tkio 

Oflil'AfA. 


Shi^ 1 lj^* infantjry n&s raiofully (livided itiio itgrn](>tit», aivjeions wid brigad*’*, Tlii; 

»niDlUtjL DuJi cuimiijtctl of 0 tuoii And iln.' oHicc-r coinmnnding tt ^ah 
I nfMiry oK«r», Hiirftl.lnr of ihir infantry hftd fivo BUch nnitii 

utidfir hiCD- Over two nr ibriw Jf&\iildM^ wai4 |>liicixl ii Jiiiutudar. iliu oiWfiOT 
co^cnai^ding inrj JuiuIilk wm n. lEamri, anil tlin Sursulml ol t\^ Itifajilfy hud 

geiven Hnwciki iinclf!:^ kfin. Thn JnriilLilar hjiil an nniiiiiii uf uftn biuiilf>Od 

Hnjifi and hie firabiiiB got forty . Tlvts Hajari got five huadrad iTnafl ftvr yaar ilheI bia 
Sabnifl^ sjilary vaiicfl from one hmiHrrrf to one liunilriifl and twnnty-fi™ TTno»-^^^ fThitnia 
liiformn ue that at tlio timn of A laarriagn or any otlwr cwwrnony ol similar in^portanc!^ iii 
hlB famay, thn oiScer touUl mjmt a grant. 

Tim cavalry wan diviilntl into two claaane, ihu Bn-rgirrf and tho ^liilndnj^;. Ttio ilargira 
wi'ni oi|nippO(l with horan and anna hy thfl aifttn^ while tSm Shilwlftr 
Cavalry Ijrqiiglit his own horaw and Hanantimoa camn with a Ixidy nf troopers 
jirmnd and rqulpj;iod At own expenso. Iho Bflrgif belonged lo 
the PagTi proprr whiln the ^liilwlflr hold a conipf^ratjvidy infodor poflltioa. '* The aircnatli 
of thn f*aga," says SBhba^sf)p “ WTia rradorctJ fftipericr (to that of the t^hikdov). 1ho Sbllc- 
dnra wnro platrd onikT tho juiiisdicticn of the Pnga^ To none w-aa lett indopcnclenoo enouali 
for TetH^Iling. To every hoTfo im tho Faga vaB nppoFated a (rooper (Burgir); over twutxty- 
Wvn OBch Tiargir woe apposnled m ojepert aifl.rniha Havnldur. 

Five Havitln formed a JiimU. Tho Jtmindat hnd a eakry of five hunditd Horta am! a 
palanqntnt and hh Mar^umdarh&da salary of one hundred to ono huudrtd and twnniy-fivo 
Honii. For oTerj' twenty-fivo iicra<s were uppomted a water-carrier and a IatT::OP, A Hnzari 
w as a commaDder of ten isuch Jamka. To this oJIicO waa attskOhoii a ualary of unn ihou^ 
sand Hon^t ^ M^Kamdafp a Miiratlm Karblinrj uiiil a Prjibhu Ksyaeithiit ffninnnls i for them 
waa allotted a enm of Btc hundred Hons. -BiJary md |i{daiii|uiD w^err given to nach ofTuinr 
actording to thlA eeate. A<>oi3diiiS0f IjjOoiijc mid e-X|Krnciiturij Iimq ntadn up in the prmmco 
of all tho IouTb Fiva audi IfaiUtrie weco pLaecd isudi r a Pnimli Huxnri. To him was given 
a salary of two thonE*ajid Hons. A Ma^mdai'r a KarbkurJ^ and a Jamolds were- Hkowisa 
attimbed to bifl Thn«e Panoh Hauaris wore utaler tho command of thn Ssrnobat. 

The admltdeiration of the Paga aaa o! Um ^atnu kindr f^imilarly thn diffnrnTii hrigndiJepa 
of thu ShilcdatA also were placcfl under thn enmmatidiif ihr!' FfttnohAt .^*t 

1 1 niuy be netked here th^t Shivuji nntisied inliisarmy not only Hitiiloa hut Muhaiiinin- 
<laas also. A body of feven hisudred Ikthons oUcrod iheir service 
M A tl A a Mttmlhn King, aii<| Slii^‘»Ji enllfited them, Itf» noitU ia oppu- 

iiitiuQ to tiiii majority fi( hia oDimiti Shf^aji pointed uut tliat ft king 
lLii4$ fitHt upd a Hindu or aMidiAmniLidAn nitcru'atdiif and \^'aa hupjiurtod taJliiA urue 
reflolutiuo by bq old niHecr OoirtajiNni^ PawamlKU,”’' 

ShiTRii knew quite well that an army.howerer olHdmtj couJd iint tm expected to oyemUi 
with Bu«!»53 io an enooiy eouutry, uiilns^ Borved by an dHeuait 
^^t<!lliBwu.-eni-p*rU TntdligCQto Departuu^nt. Rhivaji ni^niried a body uf exra^llest 
apit-a, thr t-h-ef of whom -was iV-turji Sftik .liuUmva. SltiTaji waa eu 
wL-it iji<rvi.-d by thcirfs otfirara that li* oat«l njiuay OJ liiB iiiUHt britliant BUeCOfatM 

mainly to tbn information coUaetrd by tlisni- On unii cccaisicn, Sliivajt*& at my waw 
HAvetl from utter dertruction by llahiril'a kiiowliriltie of unfrequented hill tmckH.tS^ 


is 

tl9 


A«bliMiKl> p, So. 
/ttrf, p. 9%- 


I3t IM., pp. :»■!». 

tii Orant DuS, pp. IAM«2. 
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Sbivaji cciild never expect to reach the numerical strength of his enmeies. ‘ But he 
A d detected the defects of the heavily armed 3Inhammadan soldiery 

meat. equip relied on speed for success against them. Ho, therefore, never 

allowed his soldiers to be encumbered with heavy arms or costly 
camp equipage. I>re.sscd in tight fitting breeches, cotton jackets and turbans,*armed ' 

mainly with swords both long and short, spears and lances, bows and arrows and breech- 
loading guns and match-locks, depending mainly on the spoils of war for their subsistence, 

Shivaji’s soldiers were ready to march at a moment’s notice. They were so quick both 
m mobilising and demobilising, that the enemies of Shivaji could hardly expect to get any 
information of hie projects before their actual execution. 

Though the ordinary soldier was poorly dressed, Shivaji indulged in great expenditure 

Shiva i’g bod and equipping his body-guards. This regiment was 

guard^^'" * ^ divided into units of 20, 30, 40, CO and 100 men. They were equip¬ 

ped at state expense and were given richly embroidered turbans 
and jackets of broad cloth, gold and silver earrings and wristlets. Their su'ord-sheaths, 
guns and spears had silver rings, and we can guess what a brilliant sight they offered when 
marching by the king’s palanquin.*®* 

Besides the regular forces, Shivaji could, in times of emergency, call up the feudal forces 
Feudal levies. watandars. In a Kowlnama published in the Tritiya 

Sammelan Vritta of the Bharat Ilihaa Sanaodhak Mandal, two 
watandars, Mai Patil and Bagi Patil of Birvadi, offered to serve Shivaji when need arose, 
like the Mawle Deshmukhs, with ten of their attendants. For their subsistence the 
watandars expected six Rukas or half an aima per head per diem and they offered to 
serve in the army as long as the occasion demanded.**® 

Unlike the later Peshwas, Shivaji never depended much upon these feudal levies, nor 
did he prefer the mercenary Shiledars, who in certain respects resembled the condottieri 
of mediffival Europe, to the Bargirs of Paga. It is quite possible that when his power was 
established, Shivaji no longer summoned tho.se feudal forces. 

Shivaji paid his soldiers either in cash or by Varaton the District Governments. He 

Remu ration a d «**t*rely opposed to pajment by Jagir. But when any of his 

p^emmeration and happened to be a cultivator as well, the rent payable by him 

was deducted from his salary. But their pay was never allowed 
to fall in arrears as in the Peshwa daw. As Shivaji was strictly punctual in his payments, 
it was not nece.ssary for him to offer verj* high wages. " For the lower officers and men the 
pay varied from Rs. 9 to 3 for the infantry, and Rs. 20 to 6 in the cavalrj', according to the 
higher or lower rank of the soldier or trooper.”*** Officersand privates of Shivaji’s army 
were liberally rewarded for distinguished service in war. Woimdetl soldiers got a special 
allowance according to the nature of their wounds. Widows and oqjhans of soldiers who 
fell in active service were liberally pensioned by the state, and the latter, if major, were 
enlisted in the royal army. In any case they could expect to enter Shivaji’s army whenever 
they attained majority; in the meantime they were sure of a suitable maintenance.* *® Sabha- 
sad describes how Shivaji assembled all his soldiers, after the destruction of Afzal’s army 
and r ewarded them in the usual maimer. “ The sons of the combatants who had fallen 
*» Grant Duff, pp. 181-182. Is Sabhaead, p. 58. ^ ~ 

- Ttw N MR?! 

^ ^ Praqffrt ^ apR % qiRi 

aR3 HfRT lit qft smw 5KR qUR. 

117 Banade, H.J/.P., p, 123 , 


129 Sabhasad, p. 26, 
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in the action were taken into hia aervice. He directed that the widowa of those who had no 
son should he maintained by (a pension of) half their (husbands) pay. The wounded were 
givenrewards of two hundred, one hundred, twenty-five or fifty Hons per man, according 
to the nature of their wounds. Warriors of renown and commanders of brigades were given 
horses and elephants in reward. Some were sumptuously rewarded with (ornaments 
like) bracelets, necklaces, crests, medallions, earrings and crests of pearls. Such were 
the presents conferred on men. Some were rewarded'with grants of Mokasa in villages. 

This practice of rewarding soldiers for meritorious service, and maintaining their widows 
and orphans by adequate pensions was continued throughout the Peshwa period. 

The Maratha Camp during the Peshwa period presented a disreputable spectacle. 

The Maratha Camp “ Oamp,” says Elphinstone, “ presents to a European the idea of 

during the P^hwa tents in the trimmest order. To a Maratha it pre- 

period and Shivaji’8 ® . 

regulations. scnts an assemblage of every sort of covering of every shape and 

colour, sprea ling for miles in all directions, over hill and dale, mixed up.wnth tents, flags, trees 
and buildings. In Jonse’s “ History ” march means one or more columns of troops and 
ordnance moving along roads, perhaps between two hedges ; in the Maratha historj', horse, 
foot and dragoons inundating the face of the earth for many miles on every side, here and 
there a few horse with a flag and a drum, mixed with a loose and straggling mass of camels, 
elephants, bullocks, nautch girls, fakeers, and buffoons; troops and followers, lancemen 
and match-lockmen, bunyans and mootsuddie8.”V’0 Broughton gives a no less grue¬ 
some picture of Sindhia’s camp. Wine was publicly sold and public women accompanied 
the army to the prejudice of discipline and order.”' This was unthinkable in Shivaji’s time. 
No one was allowed to keep in the camp a female slave or a dancing girl, and violation of 
this rule was punished with death. Shivaji, a lover of discipline, and method hatl drawn up 
for his army a set of wise regulations. These have been summed up by Sabhasad in the 
following manner:— 

•The army should come to canto tm^nt in the home dominions during the rainy season. 
There should bs kept stored grains, fo Ider, medicines, houses for men, and stables for horses, 
thatohed with grass. As soon as the Dasara is over, the army should march out of their 
quarters. At the time of their departure, an inventory should be made, of the belongings 
of all the men, great or small, in the army, and they should start on the exjiedition. 

For eight months the forces should subsist (on their spoils) in the foreign territories. They 
should levy contributions. There shoulcfbe no women, female slaves, or dancing girls in 
the army. He who keeps them should be beheaded. In enemy territories, women and 
children should not be captured. Males, if found, should be captured. Cows should not 
be taken. Bullocks should be requisitioned for transport purpose only. Brahmans should 
not be molested. Where contributions have been laid, a Brahman should not bo taken as a 
surety. No one should commit adultery. ( ^ .) For eight months, they 

hould be on expedition on foreign countries. On the way back to the barracks in the 
mouth of Vaisakh, the whole army should be searched at the frontier of the home domi¬ 
nions. The former inventory of their belongings should be produced. MTiatever may 
be in excess, should be valued and deducted from the soldiers’ salarj'. Things of very great 

sm ^ ^ qvim ^ ^ mr i hI^ ■srsh <TTf^ . 

viTc^'l «frt . 

130 Elphinstone to Grant Duff quoted in Colebrook’a Life iif Elphinatons, Vol. II, p. 137. 

Ill Broughton's LeUera written in a M'ihrattn C 
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if «ny, KhoiiJtt tip «t-nt to Ike ftiyal treu^stiry. If any i>no woroilv knot «nvthini? jitiil 
Sardur .imo t. Ltuiw (of it,, th. iiho„M pu.ii;h him. AiLr tl fc'tiirn ti ^ 

Raja, withEoUt,Oliver, ointlia.,. and nlhiTfo«iiu«Utiea. Tkeroall the (K^onnt. should 

bopxprainodnnddia tMog, dionW lio .JekV.nxf to H«, If 

out« up g Lke contuigtJiitjs, it sJioutfl bf askotJ far in cask from lIlBMajwftv- Tkin they 

hard III 11,0 kto camp,i.gn Ifany onokad i«.o,v gtdity of violating Ihr nU,.^ gr „f co^ahiicP 
an fii 4 mry ahodd ^ a^oominod witU IkP L^^nX of .oa,»- a J h« 

«or, «houiU W puniid^^^^ Iiivrstigatido Hhm.i4 .be qtiioktv mil! 

For four month- they should romoln in ih. karrackH, and on the D««ira day. tkoy akVuJd naii- 

Th *^1 should tiiat«h fint to tin- cioiimry'. upkciwl for (Le rsficditioii bv 

tht* order of th# linju. iioro ilio rules of tj,o hj 

TIu-hp rognhtioiw ™ not .Wlguwl moroly to thr statute book but. were strtoU 

XJ«« wiiulaiJoft, ' through the kinjudotu uf Gorcondu. on his 

*»nrtly ettJouced. Tuujoiv. Shiroji ordorwl bis ooklmni not. to lianiHH thp 

,,, , . pcgi»Iii in nnywity; wlmicA*i-r limy wantvsl was ohtaineti bj paaTO* 

f purdiiuii.,unrt *ny liranuh of Ja^- was srwrcly putuHhi^d, Sal,lm«Hl tcHa iM lliol SJiivail 
on occasion g^plcsofaku- offenders to intindduu. others, mulhis sovority 

IWkl thn des^^il cflc^t, Itut ihe spirit of tlir limrs uas not farourahk to strict diMiplinp, 
at«t ulthoUKh anvuji's spies soldum fi.Ued lo 1 , 4 . 4 ; ‘0 hiS notice aU casc» cif vlolc-nco «ld 
fniiid, ypi JL was impgaaiblo for him to put a Hlop to military exoems 
fj^iangnd u> Suumrtha Ratmlos- „ g,;., 

nhr mnm m?ri*Trit ^ ^ ^ 

”!!!!? ^ ^ »rit 

T STf^PT *n^ti i[fir?i vtim ^niRfw »^tf«ff~iinrRr^ 

f^PT i|iftT»TW qrft?Tpf *¥*tpr. STT*. 

tn ft iL'Uor dated tliu filh Soptcmlior 1071 wt* nfldkow uAWtha wldiprliml uttnoki d 
the finhtiifl of his r.gimont with a naked sward.(Ja tho 33rd July of the next year 
S^Vftji wrote to Uftttaji Tont Waknvai* that the soldidro gavp troohJo to the pilgrim, gf 
the MthidmJ fair, Xt Ghophul Uvnd Ramdas, £5hivaji‘B spiritual guide. He was reveriH] 
thruaghoiu .Mahnni.htra o« a great Mint ftnJ ati inearivdian of the monbev-god Skndi If 
so du m did not beliaw proporly in the procineis «f K.iind0B temple, u-o ma'v eosilv im.iKlut 
rsirtims iheu inwlpueu carried thom at safer piaets. ,Shivflji hoover eouW not 
Mhievc the impoHsibic, His cuuntrymen ho^Uiefore them the cxoaipk of the Jlijopur 
rm> where tliseipllue wits conspicugui by its abseneo. ithivaji placed Imforo thomo high 
idpui,b«tauiih-aUaiitiulalway»beforpi.-d«nan imuilling people at ibo point of tho swonl. 

. one the Jess iht, great IhiruthB lemkr never faikd to harangue hit soldier* about their 
aUtiCtf ar\fl rtspuiLHibilitJctf. 

Ill the year lie puiiii! to icuro that the regiiuent encuuipiMt at f'hlpluu hrd cii'Un 

s:: w- ‘L7 k“"'" •- •*.«. 

thut it was their duty to store 
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sufficient provision in time. “ If grain, bread, grass and vegetables are forcibly taken 
away from the peasant, they will desert the locality. Some of them vill die of etarva- 
tion and your presence will be more unwelcome than that of the Mughals.” ‘‘Donot 
give the Rayat the least trouble,” continues Shivaji, “ you have no need to stray out of your 
camping places. Money has been given to you from the Government treasury. What¬ 
ever any soldier may want, either grain, or vegetables or fodder for the animals, thould 
be purchased from the market. Violence should not be offered to any one on any ac¬ 
count.” This remarkable documen* illustrates Shivaji’s anxiety for tlie welfare of his people 
and the good name of his soldiers. The last portion of the letter shows how the minutest 
details of army administration did not escape his notice. He ad monishes his officers to tak 
special precaution against fire. Soldiers were not to smoke or cook near haystackse 
and lamps were to be put out before the men went to bed, lest mice should drag away 
the burning wicks and set fire to the stacks. “ If the haystacks are burnt, the neces¬ 
sary hay cannot be procured even if the Kunbies are decapitated and the Karkuns 
harassed. The horses will die of hunger and the cavalry will be ruined.”^ ^5 Shivaji 
knew everything* about his army, its needs and requirements. He was anxious to secure 
the welfare of his people and he tried his best to protect them from the violence of his 
soldiers. We should judge him by w’hat he attempted and not by what he achieved# 
although his achievements w^ere by no means small. 

{To be cotUinued.) 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIzAM SHAhI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 

By LIEUT..COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.8.I.. C.M.G., C.B.E. 

( ConlimLed from p. 268.) 

LXXXI.—An ACCOIINT of the fall of N ABJIiLA, AFTEB one rSAB'S SIEGE AND OF THE 
CAPTDRE OF TOFiL KH&N, AFTER HE HAD FLED IN FEAR OF HIS LIFE, 

When the king was informed, on the 29th of Zi-l-Hijjah, a. h. 981 (April 22, a. d. 1674) 
that the very foundation of the fortress of Narnala had been destroyed by the artillery 
under the direction of Asad Kh an, he ordered that the army should, early in the motth of 
Muharram. A. H. 982 (April, a. d. 1574), storm the fort aimaltaneonsly on all sides. The 
army obeyed this order with the greatest alacrity and attacked the fort with great valoor and 
determination. The garrison, seeing themselves thus attacked on all sides, utterly lost heart 
and gave up the fight, but Tufal ^an ralUed them with the hope of rich rewards in the event 
of success and once more led them to the defences, fighting himself in the ranks. They fol¬ 
lowed him and poured a hot fire of musketry and showers of stones on the attacking force. 
The Nisam Shahi troops, however, pressed on and drove the enemy from the first or outer gate 
of the fort and occupied the gate. Thence they attacked the second gate, which they took, 
and in this manner they pressed on until they had captured three or four gates one 
within the other, and thus arrived at the inmost gate, in the waU of the fort itself. They 
attacked this vigorously, while Tufal ^iin in person defended it. Suddenly the shouts of a 
body of the victorious army who had entered the fort by one of the breaches, were heard 
within the fort. Tufal Ktan now gave up all for lost and, leaving all hie goods and wealth 
fied, and left the fort by another gate, on the BurhanpOr road. The victors now entered 
the fort and slew large numbers of the defenders. Those who were not at once slain 


135 Rojwadc, Vol. VIII, pj,. 23-25. 
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likT^w dirt\n their uiua* ainl beg^-tJ fut mvrvy. Tho km^ |;nieluiL!i1y jfpiiiiid Llti* li™ fif thia 
K^mnani. but dl their grjiwlH ;infl their t^u\^ became tlic K|J€jil nf Lhp viPkinoun amy The 
king ttifii liiriiol hb otkntiDa to the ifm-llm in that ft^il anil enrooiaf^ thi-ni to liof» for ElIj 
fsivour. 

Tho ri'pvaiie orfleorti tht'U made bcarch Jur Tirf^li F^iiktiV t^aAuiWi- The c^iwh^ thi* jiiwrIb, 
Ihe rioh tbf mereliunclijiu^, Jbr hfir^r^s jind the elc|i]iatLlii ^vhicib lincl li^laDped to Ttl^.^Ll 

Kliiin m tidvernurol Bi:rjir bocamc^ the prupi'rt) of Miirtiii4 Nl^m Shlihiiviid all that had 
beiojigL-d tu Ills flrmv anil to the- tniiuhiLaJiLa uT ihr forla wait durtribat^cl amcing the 
vieluriamt army. The king Ihi-ti iirden'tl a foriT ci! idrkfd men, under B&yyid IJlMtiti 
darjarji, ihv Sfir^i*X^nhff( ol Chiiligk ^un. tu (lurAue the i%Ti:ti^hed Tsifrd he ahuiild 

ulTet-l hia jVlter great exertions thpy found the ttfetch in oue id the villttgtn of Beriif 

and aei7rOd hiuip ntif] liiTfught him in a litter to the hitig. ^jyid Husain wusr rtnjjvcil n'xih 
much hunour and thf^ title nf Tida| KYhn, be^COwetJ iifjon bini. 

Tlic Hunic day orders wctc iiaucd that the itaiirji finil tpfjfipi in KamlhiiT iKhonhl marirh 
tu ihif aMAiMliunce of ^Ali *Adil ^hah. Thrt?*] urdi rp wr^ rarpietl nid and thie Atniy adT^imceil 
fur M( OdgiT. Butnoir OyAja Sfiya-ud-drji Mubaenmad. entitled Amin KhlUi mmy to 
liijapOr^ vho had^ by cummund of Mnrtasl Ni^m Sb^b cotnc t-u the royal court oad *afi 
tKm pe^turmug to Bijhpiirp mot thsih army Udgir and eonvtye^l lo them Ibe royal 
eommaadthat they vbould eiiaiuI the fT:tiirn of rhe t^rmy from IScrpr; The m/iifi' and the 
lT<KiT;af tiicrefun halted ni l^dglr and nufkited ihc rcigrn of ilu- king wilb hk arjiiy. 

When Sbai[t><blr-ui-Miilk. the nf Tiitti and the garrit^uii of Clawll lu^aril uf iLe 

fall lif Kanudia and I fmprianami-nt of Tub'd Kj fuj+ they wirm crvercomc with dread and sent 
a lacrtsen^er to the king to xisik that iJicir liveif nugbi be Rpared. The roj'al army than took 
pot^esf-ion of GAwK. and Chntigfz Sl^u.. by the royal rnmnmnd BOizedi 
and bb ofbeoi^ wliiJctlUr'- civil ofUciiJ^ made iiiit^’heifulcn uf all the ' liiiad SliAhitiud IhoTtiTAJ 
I^AnJ trem^urc ill CiAi^'il, a acitndula of nlikh the t^cheduk of ijArun^a treuRure might well 
havu b'cn a r^mgh riralfc, and Bubmittfhd it to the king. The govemurH oi pifwinccn and 
ihc commandontA of oth^-rfuri^ and |HMibii in the kmgi]{>ni of Bi'rar having heard of th'C cap- 
tiiro and thedbgraci- of Tufkl camr lo thoiiourt rd the king of the LMkon ^ith gtvnrdjs 

and !|Jirouibi buagrmiiid iboir neck« and ga\T^ up the key'^ ol tbvir forti* and ol tht-ir trvwsufe 
cheats^- Tlity Llivn Hubmitti^ri thcni>$i>lvi^ entirely to the -N'ljt^ui ^h^d kingdum, 

^Vl^ 'Adii SliAh iraa hy no inean5 pleawd with bbv cuat^ui^L uf Bcmr, the cm|itiin< ul lii furt- 
rvHaca and the impTbonmont r^f 'I'nfM and hia puiw by ^riuln^u Nijsam 8h4h and beard 
tliv IJCW& With much pertnrhAtion and dk^SHitirfaetiuii. and KWsija SJlyfi-ud-din Mubammad 
Amtf Khan, ibn Abmadmigar envoy at tlieoouri of at Llie iiiMti|ptioa ul Mu^tarA 

^ari, and nf the fHenil^ of own lirutbcf* TLibrir l^uHp wha wan the envoy frum flljiiphr 
tu the cemri of AbmAdnug^r* put Vu dvath. The vircuiiustancc^ of thia affair are aa folJows: 
jVIthuugb * All ' Adil ^hhlL urged thereto by the ncei^tlcA ul The tlmc^ had coiLBcatcd to ihu 
rnuqncjd. of Iknrir by Abuiadnagiir and liail rven ch'taehed two or threo ufliecr? of rank 
with a fon?v oE i^cveml IhuijjdBJid hunji!, in ordrr that ibey migbk an- hsa beva mpnt toned, 
osaist in the oporutiom to he nndcriiikenk ho wor wt luo^t unwilling to alJow the kingdom of 
Abiuadm^gar to gtuw murL- imwerfuh and had tulri rtihiir aiiu wm bis emvoy mi thn 
oourfa of Abmadnagjir, ihat whenever ii appcjifnii that Tufal Kh^ reduced to 
eiifeiiutit^ and that the ortny ut Abmadnag^r wait about to eunijoer Eemr, he waj* to ir^poft 
the atatt ul ap&in^ in nt uoihl^ Ttibtr Khkn not nnly failed to cany out tkia urdvr, 

hnt (i^nl Ul Ilia tnitet^r illf»i)alcb£:ii in MOortUncfr willi tbo intefcel til Abmodnagu- and thus 
£iliijijtj him laiw: until ihf twiiniicat ol Hi-nt i*n,. u fait AlWiough Amin Jtl an h»d 
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made great efforts to secure the freedom of Mustafa EThan and had succeeded so well that he 
had not only obtained his release from the fort of Panula, but had caused him to be promoted 
to the office of vakil and piskvd. Mustafa Khan, forgetting the maxim that • for favour nothing 
should be returned but favour, ’ persuaded ‘All ‘Adil Shah that I’tibar^an’s negligence and 
disobedience were due to the instigation of his brother. Amin Khan, and so enraged him 
that he ordered the execution of Amin Khan. MustafA Khan at length received the 
punishment due to his misdeeds, and was slain, in his eightieth year, by a man named 
Amin 

After the conquest of Berar, Murtaza Nizam Shah apportioned its towns and parganas 
in jdgtr to the great amirs who had signalised themselves by bravery in the campaign, such 
as Jamshid ^han, Khudiivand ^an, I^tam KhSn, Chandha ^lan, Bahi Khan. Mirza Quli 
Khan, Shir Khan Barraqi, Maq^ud Aqd and others, appointing ^an Kushi 

commander in chief over them. Bahram Khan Gilani, was appointed commandant of 
Gawil and Sayyid *Ali Zahir-ul-MuIk, commandant of Namala. 

The king with his army then set forth to conquer the kingdom of Bidar. 

When Ibrahim Qutb Shah heard of the conquest of Berar and of the advance of the 
army of Abmadnagar towards Btdar, he was much alarmed and considered within himself 
that after the complete subjugation of the kingdom of Berar with its twenty thousand fine 
cavalry and its numerous and strong forts both in the plains and in the hills, the capture of 
the fortress of Bidar, in spite of its reputation for strength, would seem to be a small matter 
to the army of Abmadnagar, and that the army might, after its capture, march on Telin- 
gana (which God, he prayed, forbid !) when it would be extremely diflScult for him to 
withstand them. He therefore openly courted the friendship of Murtaza Nizam Shah, and 
sent the Sayyid, Mir Zainal, to the royal camp to conclude a treaty of peace. He secretl 3 % 
however, sent a message to Miran Muhammad Shah, Sultan of ^.andesh, saying that 
although Murtaz^ Nizam Shafi had, after putting forth great efforts, possessed himself 
of Berar, yet the hearts of the subjects and zamtnddrs of that country could not already be 
thoroughly reconciled to the dominion of Abmadnagar, and that Murtazii Nizam Shah 
had now marched towards Bidar and had left the vast kingdom of Berar without a 
responsible ruler. He proposed therefore, that MWn Muhammad Shah should invade 
Berar and with his help, conquer it without difficulty, when he would gladly hand over 
the country to him. 

Mir Zainal arrived at the royal camp, and Changiz ^an, in order not to offend ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah, had him lodged privately in Jamshid KL&n’s quarters, and introduced him secretly to 
the king. His requests were granted and he received permission to depart after having 
successfully carried out his mission. 

When the royal army reached M ihfir the king heard that disturbances had broken out 
in Berar, and that Mirza Quli ^an had risen in rebellion and had, at the head of a band of 
ruffians, slain ^attaj ^an. It seems that Mirza Quli ^an and his gang had gone to the 
quarters of BThatt^t Khan at midday, the time when everybody takes a siesta, had slain the 

IW Sh&h Abn i-Hasan had been dismissed in 1573 from the post of vaktl and pishvd of the Bij&piir 
state, having been held responsible for the bursting of a big gun at the siege of Torkul, and the Sayyid* 
Mustafa Wian Ardistani had been appointed in his place. Mustafa was eventually strangled by one 
Muliammad Amin acting under the orders of Kishvar gian, his offence being that many of the officers of 
thearmy wished to replace him in the position of void and pUhvd at a in the affairs of B^japOr— 
F. ii. 80, 96. • ^ 
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doorkeeper who opposed their entrance and had then entered and slain KhaftSt Khan 
hims elf. Jliraa Quli Kh iin then made off towards Burhunpfir and before the rest of the atnirs 
had heard what had happened, or coold start in pursuit, Bunu ^an, with a force of valiant 
men had started in pursuit of him and had overtaken him and attacked him. The fight was 
long and fierce, but at last, by God’s blessing, the rebels were defeated, and many were slain. 
Mirza Quli ^an and a few of his companion fled and with much difficulty, and after suffer¬ 
ing many hardships, succeeded in making their escape. 

The king, with a view to quieting these disturbances, appointed ^urshid Khan, the 
har-i-naubat, com man der-in-chief of Bcrar, and proceeded on his way without a halt until 
he reached Udgir. Here the amirs who were encamped at this place and were awaiting the 
arrival of the royal army, were admitted to the presence and received marks of the royal 
favour. Here also Changiz Khan, the vakil and jAshva, fell seriously ill, and, as the rainy 
season was now approaching, the royal army encamped at Udgir for some time. 

While the army was encamped at Udgir. Ibrahim Qutb Shah sent Sayyid 
Sh^ Mir Tab&tiba,*®^ one of the most learned and eloquent men of the age, to the royal 
court in order that he might obtain the confirmation of the treaties of peace and alliance 
existing between the two kingdoms, and obtain fresh treaties to the advantage of both parties. 

When the king heard of the arrival of Shah Mir he ordered that the envoy should bo 
accommodated just without the camp, and await orders. After this the king went out 
hunting with Changiz Khan and others of the chief amirs, such as the Kh&nzaman, 
Jamshid ^&n, ^udavand ^an and Bahri ^ftn seated on the chUa carta, and as he 
came forth from the camp, Mir Shah Mir appeared before him, paid his respects, and delivered 
the message with which he was charged. The Mir, having received a favourable answer, 
then returned to his master. 

It was now that the king heard that Mirza Quli one of the bravest officers of the army, 
having rebelled, and having at nudday, which is the time when all take rest, attacked Khatfat 
^an’s quarters with a gang of ruffians, slaying the doorkeeper who opposed his entrance, and 
afterwards slaying Khajtat Khin himself, had come forth and opposed Banfl ^An, who, 
with a body of valiant men, had come to attack him. A sharp fight took place in the streets 
and bazars and the rebels were driven forth into the open plain and were at length defeated, 
some being slain, and the rest taking flight. Miran Muhammad ShSh, who had been led 
astray by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and had also received help from ‘Ali *Adil Shah, was now blind¬ 
ed to his true interests by his desire to possess Berar and was minded, in accordance with the 
dirtates of his own evil fortune, to violate his treaties with Murtaza Nijwm Shah, to his own 
rain and destruction, as will afterwards appear.'®^ 

Miran Mohammad Shah having thus cast covetous eyes on Berar, sent Zain-ud-din, his 
con^nder-in-chief, with a large army, into that country with orders to expel the Niz'.m 
bhahi army and annex the country to ^andesh. Zain-ud-din, with an army of nearly 2o’oOO 
horse, mvaded^ Berar and stretched forth his hands to vex the Nizam Shahi officers 
t ere. The amxrs of Berar, when they heard of the approach of the large army of Burhanpui, 
all left their outl^ng pai^nos and assembled at Elichpur in order that they might, after 
takmg counsel with Khurshid Khin, the commander-in-chief, offer a united resistance to 
invaders. The only exception was du^atii Khan who, standing fast in his own countrv, 
as soon as there was any cause for anxiety , sacrificed his own j&^ir. 

101 this envoy Shfth MirzA IsfahAai. ii. 269. 270, 337. 

ntentiun oi “nnexiii!^Ete^^^t^ilvad(^’ I'ilrhql II did not openly announce his 

Shah, whom he repmsented ’to be his reel 
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After the amirs had assembled in Elichpur, Khuiahid ^ban, finding himself unable to 
withstand the numerous army of Burhanpur, withdrew to Gawil and was besieged in that 
fortress. The amirs and chief oflScers perforce withdrew from the neighbourhood of Gawil 
and marched against a corps of the army of Burhanpur which was besieging Namala. The 
two armies met before Narnala and a fierce battle ensued in which the amirs of Berar, who 
were under no responsible commander-in-chicf, were defeated and lost all their baggage. 
They then retreated with a view to joining the royal army, but were pursued by the army 
of Miran Muhammad Shah, which came up with them on the banks of the Parandi river and 
again attacked them with great determination. The army of Abmadnagar, though it fought 
with great bravery and several times repulsed the enemy, was unable, without a responsible 
head as it was, to withstand successfully a force which so largely outniunbcrcd it, and the 
army of Miran Muhammad Shah was at length victorious. Maqsud Aqa, the Sar-i-naubal, 
and most of the usually victorious army, were so overcome with panic and confusion, that 
they were drowned in the river, and the few who escaped and with great diflScult}', reached 
the opposite bank, made their way to the royal camp in Udgir. 

The king, on hearing of Miran Muhammad Shah’s action, regarded the rcconquest and 
pacification of Berar as more important than any other business which was before him and at 
once marched towards Berar, He placed all the Foreign troops, with several of the amirs, 
in the advanced guard under the command of Sayyid Murtank and followed this force towards 
Berar with the main body of the army, marching with great speed until he entered Berar. 

Sayyid Murtaza, with the force under his command, reached the town of Balapur one 
morning and encamped there. When Sayyid Zain-ud-din heard of the arrival of the royal 
army in Berar, he became alarmed and, realizing that it would be folly on his part to remain 
in Berar, he set out for ^kndesh.’®® 

On the following day at sunrise the main body of the royal army arrived at Balapur, and 
Sa 3 ryid Murtaza, with the advaneed guard, set out in pursuit of the enemy who, in their 
terror, fled in all haste to Burhanpflr, halting nowhere by the way. When the king heard 
of the flight of the enemy, he thought it well that there should be no delay in the matter of 
taking vengeance on the forsworn Miran Muhammad Shah, and marched, without haltin'g, to 
the banks of the Tapti. 

When Miran Muhammad Shah heard of the approach of Murtaza Nizam Shah he would 
tarry no longer at Burhanpflr but, setting his country and his goods, his crown and his 
throne, against his life, he fled with a few of his most intimate courtiers and took refuge in the 
fortress of Asir. The royal army then crossed the river and entered Burhknpur, which was 
a very paradise with its houris and its mansions, and sacked and burned the city. The king 
remained for days in the city, enjoying himself, while his army plundered rich and poor, and 
took possession of the crown and throne of Miran Muhammad Shah, and of the 
goods of his army, and also of all hoards and treasures, whether open or concealed. All collec¬ 
ted taxes were given to the army. The army received so much gold, jewels, precious stuffs 
valuable merchandise, so many horses and elephants, and all manner of goods that 
they could not gather and transport them. Among the plunder was a vast pit full of grain 
from which the whole of the royal elephants and horses were fed, while such large quantities 
were given to the amirs for the use of their horses and troops that they were enabled, after 
satisfying all wants, to sell much of it; and the supply was not even then exhausted.' The 

rest of the plunder was on the same scale. 


Shah Far^T?^ Abmadnagar marched by of Rohankhed. Muhammad 

Shah Fwflq! U had not himseK mvaded Berar, but was halting on the frontier, awaiting events On the 
approach of the army of Ahmadnagar he fled to Asirgarh—F. ii. 269. 
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Trrp lyiaiAX ANTFOtfABY 


rOctOim, lIFL’t 


Aft<^ thi> nf thf of Biirti^nptVr the myul army nmpehnei from the rity in t«>- 

«ege AKir^Th.»- Kh&a hewing in euiamand of the flcl™nwi guard. Whm MlfAn 
. Muhnmin.rd fthab heani of the a|.pn.:toh of tl.o umiy of Abmndoagar. he &,y,d Zdiu-ud. 
dm, who wiw roirf of the kiugclnm of Kbilculi-id,, with o Inrae anuy aad Kt-veraJ deukaoia. to 
oppa^its advaaeo. and the army of Mlrao Mubammad Shah and the advanced gumtl *,f the 
army of Ahnmdmgar met between Btirhiopir and A.ir. A fier« battle emiiedin which the 
adeantn^-ky at flrrt with thaamy of BurUiinpaf, and the adranoed guard of the rovai army 
wwontLepamtofaulI^nfiadcfttiL As toon ov the Jcinp heard of the inaolenl ju-^istenee 

UlT'Il « TT J""* rioaht^ 

pff townrdii ths held without taking time even to arm hJinsclf (iroperK-. The amin who 
r?r «‘«‘*ndAii» on him. tried to dissuade him from going pcTsonally into the fight, spying 
that that w^ tl« Ims.naa of themsekea and of the tmop. rnider them. With imme difficultv 
hoy profiled cm h,m i&aiay where he wm and K-adoforcc to the aid of thi* adranced guanl 
At tt«t moment new* wna r«oiwrd that ChaogiaWiBn had attaokfd the enemy with great 
M iMi otcrmjuation, and had defeated and dispersed them, alayirg many uad taking 
tmny pnsoQcra, and capturing also aevcntl elophanto. The ting wa* mm-h rejoiced liy 
thiM news and pressed on with the main body of the army towank A^tr The army of MirAn 
Shflb, whjcli was eaeau|a:d arotind the fortress, was smitten with terror iknd 
fled. Icnyiag the whole of their camp pqajppape, tajoiage, goods, and chatfela ia tbii liimrls 
of the Ticioni Tho royal army piiraued them to the hordem of the dominiofts of the emperor 
Akbar, ala^inf! all whom they ov'crtouk. Much spoil fell mlu their bands and they laid 
waste the whole country about Astr und Burba npiir 

TtMitrn the royn! pavilion was set up oyor agaimt the fortress of Aair, commaufls were 
is»Dcd thiiiL the siege abould be begun, and tha army eurrouuded the fortrees, 

Tbn fortress uf Asir j* situated on a Tory lofty bill and ie so strong that it ban hafBed tlue 
attempts of imuiy to take it. The rocit on which the fort in built is eo high and smooth, aud 
ha* been so sear pod tlrntthsoaccat of it is impossible, and the ftirt cun be approached only 
by a very rough and diffionlt road cut in the rook, while itit wall# and iKWtIoaa am beyond 
the reach of artillnTT, From the day of im foundation to this time it had never been 
C!^[3Cii]Td cijiJ iittil naver bet'^i Fnimeiidf'red. 

The royaf army. haTiug now sarrouadi.-d tlm lortTcss, oloeied ail roads of in);n~«o and 
f’^s'fged, Mirln Mubammaii SbAh, who bad Immiu indneed by Ihr Shim Qmb 
h b to break hia faith, now saw that bis conduct would have no other rcaidt than the niin 
ol hi* country and iho dwpersal uf his subjoets, and therefore act blnuall to beseech the 
king for pnrdOu and fotgivmws. He atnt the who had formerly bf«u a 

wrvant of tha eciiirt «t AbmAduagur and whose great pownr u tiuHl of that kingdom 
Sa ready been mcationwf. tu an ooToy to the court of Murta*4 Xi^Am tshih tt> 
pray for parion for hU faults and tronsgrroaions and tu pwraiise payment of nine bfcha of 
■ “-"fllfri niptw* lie iwfAdAd «» to be ptjd wheapTcr the royal army should retire from 
- ore ,= 4ir and anive at Burhaophr (.Tliaagie ^4n ond the rest of the qwilr* and 


l« l-jMaliU's TSfjiiuo ttiii „ follows i—Cltujufh! BiSn, wha hud hi^ol nnu.-h of lb* fortreMM 

' ouniwliait It and, with tbs pwiiiliSiao of MurMn* Hi^im BhUi, *rt nni to do no 

1 iT hires foree or«v«o«:,lBht.Loo«ad 

-K. IL^ ^ it te .mrcnaid ain', fo™ ..id tiul lure to d.«Uh 

t-C reid dov«, 

Shim hire..;.., 
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Rirat offiecw vt state then Appeared before the king and intcicttlcd for Miriin ilnbjunniad 
isib&h ojid Ibu king grarionalj^ Hcoepted their advloc uid panluufid him, and the annj 
moved from before Asir and set out on its return jouracy. When thoarmy had crosetd the 
rivrr of BurhwpAr (tlic Tiipti) and rnrstaped on the smithnn) bank of the tivor. Mir&a 
HuliamniAd RhAh kept his ptomLw nod sent the slipolAfced sum to tho royai treatufy. 
The promise hod been tn pay sight hkft* ol ifuiaffari nipces to tlio royal treasury and 
one lakh to Chotigk Chin. Wheo the money ernmo C'haagk Khito refused to accept his 
share, hnt at length, in acusordonw with the royal onmmond, he accepted it and distributed 
It among the troops- Then the royal anny marched from ihc bank of the rivet and 
sneomped at the town of Baltpiir- Her© Soyyid Sb&h Mir'"® arrived as an ravoy from 
(brUdm Qutb Sbfth with royal and cosily gifts und having been odmltted to an auilicnm 
by rnflans of Chongi* Khia and other omJire, lie undertook in his miWter s rmnic that whenever 
the army should niareh against Alf Adil Rhhh, 3(1.000 Adne ahuidd be paid to them ot each 
stage by the tjuitaii of Golconda, The chief men of Vijayonugar nlsio promised that ifacv 
would contri butc se ton Ja Ichs of Atins to the ro3Tit onoy os iia7-AaAd, 


I ro bt conliMurJ.) 


FOLK-TAliBS OF THE CAR NlCOBARESE, 

OflLt.jonjE ov THE REV H. WHJTBlIEAr) 

I CosIfAUCd: from p. 2fl3. ) 


XIV\—the yXORY OF CT-NYAdlOM-KU. 

Once upon a timu there was a man called Ol-nya'bum.ku. He wjis a woDdeilul 
magician (te-mi-lfle-nu) He knew all the thooplits of mher people j and when he went 
out iu min het did not gut wtiU 

Once he was sent by his wife to cnt down and bring bnmn some pan (kin m (or bread -fruit) » 
whiliL she got the neccMnTy Erewood and water ready for omikijig the same. 

The man wont off into the jungle to cut down the psndaaiu fruit- He climbed tha tree* 
and chqpperl. ami chopped, iin<l rhopped. Bu! ho rmild not manage it ; for though hr 
chopped the branch light through, the fruit did not fall, hut the branch was joined on ajmin 
as before. He kept ot it oH day. hiit hod to go hniae in the aftnmooffl empty-handed, wltlj, 
out hiS Iliad of pandaniut fruit. 


His wife wa^ rcfy angry with him when bn got homo, bet^nw she feit she had been made 
ndinulods by gathorini; and chopping firewond and dl-awing water, when there was nothinir 
to cook* She was aJao tired with liaving had to wait for him so long* 


So. after same alterLUtion, bis wifu hersHf went along with him that vary eveaW and 
^Ib of them started nut fo, the garden to cnl down and bring home the pandauul fruit 
^ man went up mlo the Ire© this time to ahnw his wifu hnw things stood, Hs severed 
the branch of the pondoails at one blow of his doh (or cbopper); but it became glued on again 
When bis wife saw what happem-d.abesaid : ''Ciulamly tWs man i« indeed a magiciM 1'* 
So the woman hernulf then went up into the tree, and ebopped down their load of panda- 
nm. They then went back, put the pot on tbu fire, and mmked the chopped-up paltonuo 


1» ShAh Jlirrt IjhhiliiL 
nsitar—F.ii, art(i, 2Ki, 837. 


Tiii. «ppp«f« |„ 1,,^ nj, ^ ^ - 
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L OtTniwii, 


2M 


Ado£h«r timff there wfts a wild-pig hunt, and rniuiy W'un! fot^nwiiijt the haying uf Ibeir 
liDuiidfl. ^"ow Oi-nyu-hum ku bapp«fic<l to bt ilif Diily man whrt had a tiah with him (tb^ 
tiAviug tukcjii or Ivyim ju:kd Aitom). Bo it ftiJ tu birii to ih^ wt^y wbr-i^ 

the jungle waa [leiiBrt ^nd diffieiiltp But na eodn^r iinil hi! chuppad thmo^b a boiigh and 
jkiwwd lOn, than tha loppcd-off batigb joiiicd itself on npun to thu So I othrts i^ould 

noi gtt ; thisriL' wm no Way ftu tluMD in gt»; whihii he got on n long wjij iih**nd. After 
A bit* Ike othoi^ jfi tip uad went hitm^ i and hf wcu? Mt ftlonc' to (jftt alt the profits of 
their I'hai^-. 

Aft^?r n while, he got ill and rJiwi j ajid hifl bcKly was hmg up in a tree \ but aftenoioo 
dayn he efime t^t tifo ngnin *'* 

Again, in hk uJd sgo, hedged ; hut b&fore his dmih he said to tliosn aruund hitn, *" Whm 
I Aoi dead lhiB< time, hiiry mp ; btii I shall only n-maitt Jc-euL Uireo daya. Sit look oiTt fof 
the hole down ihrerngh tho ground to wherr T lie, and dig lae up* If you dn sOp I ^^boll tivo 
cm ; but if you do not hearken to what 1 sayT 1 shall dm milri^i and return no more." 

Bat the peoplu were unwilling to dig him up. for they ivun* ovpfpowcwi by ike $teac^h ; 
BO tbo olagjcian at ditfd outrighL 

XV —THE SVICKED SABBATBRBAKKft 

f £ik!f oQy. ^ ^ Tia wm n who taiji an tA# day 0/ retf^^ V) 

There Wft» oneo a mun who paid no att^nLina to the rretrictioiW of thu re^t'days 
but wTnt into the jungle on «a iroit-ilay."' 

The whole nfght long people hud bean making *'doi?ll-5Cftrcre/^ “ They had aliso bc^n 
Kinging the inu-fO/ol jLtid rloxuiing iha ma-m-fai dancos emd epcarjng "devib.^* 

Then* in the nioniimg of the following rtav\ tho ovd spirita whjcJi hud been eaugit by tbo 
witob-dooLoT? wt-re wnt away over the waters on a raft ^ and the people 

rcsi^d the wholo davi 

Now thla fniin had name plont-a.inja m Mh garden in tbo Jiingto^ and diic bunch 
wm getting ripo, and ho wan anxioim to kp* how it waa going on. So hO stoh? Oil privatuLy to 
look at them , for he wiaHird in cut ihain doum . When he reached thu place, he got otot 
the fence into the ^anlen, and chopped down tbo plantains . but no zKioiier \ukd ho dniin 
thia, than to waa mirLauiorpho^eij into a read, ai the very place whem he had ent down the 
plantamif. 

Now b*- wjiH mu- of tho^e who boij ht'fru puiiinp up the '*i^rjh«rarere"^ and ilunciug 
the fifa'-a-/art djmiireft dtirlng the night; so hitf face had hcou daubed fofi usual with such 
worsblpponi) with rwl paint i and in ccjEUtcqaeneu of hia faro having dan ha cif red paint on it, 
the road into which he was turned Imd also streaks nr patches of led Ifi it. 

His i.^Eurade9 sought for him for nuLiiy a day, but could nof find him, for he WM now 
no longer a man but a cuod^ hecauBy he rotUd not resiistthe ifimplntion to ■eat |dazikilnB when- 
fiTcr be foiitid any red and ripe ^jnea. And that read too Ib red, because when ho was still a 
tnnri, he had huil hia face <]tiulied w'ith rpfl point. 


« Irtiq Utiruil no k^nfcrr b Car NkoboTr iUmtgh lie-rtwitirnii uf th^ hihahhnTU« 4 )| i|]*i 

I»a*fidi rtf r-hciwTi and nrw^ irmi ii JbuAii u im-dKuriiihi, kfl In Uic jimgk in tlsft 

hall i?f a tiasum whidi hmw ti«ti lAwn m tmn. 

Tints* ht Cj»f Mirolnr wo tnon-ly hairihov* tl*cttMl irlLli liUiWilii* <if luavin, siut thm Bteetsil, 
I oumti 111 MstAsiiti nniiil fijriinr,) nt rrocodilM, etn., Mtr nmfc rw thin purpMit. 

.„...r W itin witch 4tWiwu», Mid lh(i Kmg> Md timicw, in which thiv 

“'''"‘J- “iwHt tor Iht. ymt id Ihtiic naviliuus du not liifTw widely rmn) th/* Kin.iltir wiLgi. ntid 
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Now those roads do nothing else to-da}* than wait until the plantains get ripe and red ; 
and then at once they begin to eat them up. 

This was the disobedient man, who went into the jungle on a rest-day.” 

XVI.—WILD PIGS. 

Formerly wild pigs were very numerous in the island ; and once it happened that when 
a man was travelling alone in the jungle, and without a spear, he unfortunately came across 
a herd of them. The pigs rushed at him, and ripped him up ; and so he died. 

As soon as the man’s elder brother heard the news, he determined to avenge the man’s 
death by a wholesale slaughter of the wild pigs. So he spent one whole day and night in 
sharpening his blade (dah). Then he tied it on some boughs ; and it went right through them 
at one blow. 

Still he was not satisfied, and went on sharpening his dah. Then as he sat, he turned 
the blade upwards, and was examining it, when a fly happened to settle dowm upon it, and 
w'as at once cut in two. “Ah ! yes ! ** says he, “ now it will do.” 

Then he went into the jungle, and made out of a bamboo a long handle for his blade, 
which he fixed securely cross-wise (as a scythe-blade is fixed). Then he got up into a big 
tree and began to call the beasts, crying out rhythmically, “ Fierce wild pigs ! Fierce wild 
piga ! ” 

A drove of them soon came hurrying along, and got up on the top of one another's backs 
in their eagerness to get at the man ; and they could just manage to touch him. Meanwhile 
he kept giving stabs with his dah into the paunches of the beasts. Flop ! flop I flop ! and 
one after another the wild pigs dropped dow n dead. 

Then he repeated the performance, again calling the wild pigs and stabbing them when^ 
they came ; and so a second herd perished. 

A third time he was slaughtering the wild pigs, when the “ devil ” (or spirit) who owned 
the pigs, said to him : “ Stop ! that’s enough ! I cannot stand this.” 

“ Oh ! no,” said the man, “ We will have another go.” Then, after he had slaughtered 
the third herd, the man came dovm from the tree and carried the pigs home to his house 
There he made a fire and began to singe the carcases ; for this is often the only cooking the 
meat gets. But when he turned any carcase over to do the other side, the bristles sprang up 
again on the side which he ha<l just singed, though he had done it so thoroughly as to liave 
sufficiently cooked the meat. 

As this was repeatedly the ease, the man gave up the job, and was about to go up into 
his house, when the “ devil” (or spirit) who was determined to take vengeance for the 
slaughter ot his pigs, said to the man, “ How would you like a snake ?” 

“ Oh ! ” said the man, “ I would swim out into the deep sea.” “Then, how would vou 
like a shark ?” asked the “ devil.” “ In that case I should be done for,” said the man. 

Whilst he was still at the bottom of the stairs, a snake bit him ; he w'ent up the ladder 
and instantaneously dropped over dead, as he stepped across the threshold. 

X\1I.—THE DISCOVERY OF CHOWRA. 

Long long ago, the ancients w ho lived here did not know that there was any other country 
in the world besides this island ; for it is situated in the middle of the ocean. 

Now it happened that some people once made a toy canoe from the spathe of the cocoa- 
nut. They finished it off very carefully, and fixed sails for it. And after they had done this 
they put into it a cargo of small yams ; and then they floated off the canoe in the direction' 
of Chowra. 
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TUJ£ INDLVN AXTtqtTAftV 


r OcTuani. lUft 


Tjjv CiuMX' itanu* monthfl an it« jfiurnty; ixit at {nut it rt'ucturfl Chutn^. SfeirHr 
iiM fr»tini) it And harried it tfiTi 

Ah ttooti ftH the ifi^rrigncls who live at C'Iwt»ta kaw it. they ttAtd i “ P&rhnpH tbefe l> tniimr 
siitfiltrnimtryowyQmlet. and thiA 1:11111.11 rAiMM-hoH hoeo niiido by iliosui ]ivcipfu atlfl liiiJ<‘ii 
ivith ratiiH. Comet fet ii« (In our turn) Ihcli> it ivith a tiny ncAkiiig-{»t and 

S'* Uif liny camje wm» »ent off ngiun, ihiHi timt tit the tliret<iiDri nf out country : iind it 
duly afTiTM) with its eaTjfo of n amall crHikiag-pot and 5 tim« k llf-fcif luid the (lewple of tlvet- 
jiurt:* fftnnd it and (Tamed off the cargo, 

“ Whrtt eon nr make «£ thin } PeriiniM ii would do to boil wi«qt in, to cook our 
fond, aafri they, OA they cxaiuiDed the moking'pot, l$o tLcy put Ktiiiic wnicT ititn ii (*4id 
it did not leak. They tln-n pul it rm the hreolMil heuU-d thwwiitnr; the fwtdid nrrt eraek 
nr look. I'hcn they put auiiu; friod into it onH (ooked it. 

Then they H.'iiia,rJu'd one to another; iVrJiniriv tln it wfH be «une big ones too, when- 
tbi* little uooldtig-pnt uamo from ; ho let iw go in otir carK^and rind out; for wo jitv badly iu 
want of Moaicthing to cook our food in '* 

So, lifter Koine moiitlw, the (leople Uefe agiuu ai'iiioff tha toy conoo, and took their nwn 
conot'K and foitowed it; and In dtn- eottno emae to rbowra, Ftut they wore jtut nuKdlnjn 
the way and going on to LuroiO* when the people o( CbowTu (wiw ilieia, and beoknni'd rti 
them to cunicuahlire theie. Sit ihey went uhora therre, and phri'liased big vcwkiDg-pota 
llirir tmrgo fur tliv retaru journey. 

Kmm that, time otiwnid*, Ibe peupies ol Car SiiTobar and Chotrm have lawn gn-al 
frk’iutti, tw eapaeiidiy luuMciatad tugetUi-r i nnd we nvgularly take goodd there, wherewith to 
Imy our cooking pota. 

The above w'lm the very Grsit trip over utadn to Chnwra 

xvm.—THK STORY OF TKji MAN KJLFECI’. 

Them wrtH once a man who went out, ojj others had done, in bia cnnOi- (u ii aktp. to barter 
nuts for Iwpad. ate. Me nirtved at the TifTOiig liUK-, jimt the ifhip was inuhmg preponi. 
tiouS to depart,; und bcftPiv ho woa awun,- of it, Jie luul got k'ft behind vn Liie ehip, anij bod 
to renUrlii then;for nil kin eoiitradca Imd gone, and Imd laken nlJ the contiee with t hein 

Uis fticadfl ufterwordii nought for him in vain ; hut Jiiis [mniJiti. for kuig still expected 
him to turn up; but ud moiithii and yeara poKHMi by. they liegnn tu feel, “ Hi- m j^urcly rluad. ' 

Meoftwhik-, Kiifefit w-oa being carfiHl aw-ay t*) thi“ land of vtningo ftin>ijph*is. where hr 
n nuuned h long time, enpiiot-tiag hiuuri'ff by fiHhiTig from » boj*i. He win* euCOisiiifuJ os a 
Gabemian and got eomlurtahly off, and luicf plenty of money to spend. He a bo ulayi'd Iraig 
i-Qonfdi tboto in the breigners' Luul 1u get married, imd to Lava lm'ochililien.a boy and 
girl, whn indvod were now grown fairly iiig, 

One day, howovttr. he got wry atiainns tn get Uivk li<*t« to bis nalm;- land! and he haw 
« boat wbiob he dragged down into the water, lit- got together fond for hiiueulf when be- 
nhotild ho out in th* open sou, and fresh water fnr drinking, mid souio cloih/ug too; and (hen 
hr won off, leaving his wife and children bf^hind. 

He POWisI out lor same distance and then Intbnd up the wib, and mode fur tbb wland- 
K wiu diffioult work, os he woa the only one to ro.v or in mind the sails; but after man v daye 

W]Ci 5 in faen^. 


A of yaw-, ploiUalo and iP.-„wut, and aalit fusiay by il.u ol CHair.a. 

Fratolily ibc aid nan* nf Tn.ra-Ht, the a«t lilaiul •mutiiwanti. 












OfTfoara, LOtl J 


OP THE CAK ^1CX»&AHESE 


2 !i ?7 


It hImiuIi iJjjcIntghL wIiiml lii! Hrrivufl ntul Hu Ixictt^ nrifl wrnt up into ]\m 

bnita;. foirtid tHOrt Jifs parpfttrt Heupruy dit- fr^vat oti bulutlf,^ fOf Uu.* 

pi'oplt: all t'f>nf luiiiil tlu^t ke WA3 UcAd, 

rrc wont II]) to thi^ jjLiCi; :Uid ivuL^diEft tlitr ibint^inj'. Tlim ke w^'nt to tlu^ {)cn.^ 
iIm" pigs wtrrip And lin (*:li ihidr cuivt, lOifi hf^ ii?ikl tn kinii^lf: '* Tho^e pigai un? marb^t with my 

nwTi innrk/* 

Then, hi^ wrtH bi^hniijii^ to gel iliirHlv, Iw umt to trut down «oino ritita from hi^ o^vii 
lineoiuiui itv.^ths. Some- people who weto j){y»ing by xHf* lout of \hn Low irliom kfl wftjf cutting, 
wvid : *^Hii S thwro f whn are you that duwii nntu tki^l. a.x^ ifthn for iho rbr^d ’* ' Whii-t 

dcttd PtiAitf "" tt^kwd ho. And tho [ipnpki napIUid, Kilfout."" " Why, am I not mysuf^lf K>U 
10111," Hniil li<\ And ua noon l-hc iwopl*^ h(?ii<td thirs* tlwtj rnjuictfd ; und Jill wCtk ghwi thnt 
he hud come Imck hoizii^ AgAiti. 

XIX.—THE PASW KTWCKm ^fAX. 

Tkote onco n man of LapiLii^"^ whtj got inki a tf*rribfo frigkt Hin nume 
llhit-tvl-riit, TkP pooplti of lApati lm4 gone, aa do uv'ery yi?ifcP in tkt^ lint U* 

Clmwra, In tlndr rjinoe ») Ami Chitd^^t-rat kitd gotii^ along wit.li hin m*tghhounft. 

It wm twty rtf tor thfly rPAnhwl Okowfo that thh mari hix-iimc beyide liimjielf for fc^ir, 
for ibcii 1m hiarfl lliat tbf; people of Chowiu would Hunictiiiusti kill tkt:Lr giioHto for roinpiiiiion^ 
irndfriendK). Inhii*|%\nic, He got up m the middlt'nf the night und drugged uuL u Htfh? 
0ancK< into the s^>a ^ liiinself nlxnie in it, lie iicguit to puddle hi^ wny for the 

'■ Little Oni'." EortunjiUdy, th^ w'nather ivtw very cafni or he wmild hnw iierishcrd 

WLeji got t|ix?nv Jio Mi tiiu f^anoe jhiH wot. up into the iJ^fond, and managed bi 
gid Home runil fur hiinyelf by killing hml^ wtlli Htoni^a. TIu^t birdv ht? cut open and 
4Uid thPrt put thnm on the ntnntvi ouiin the '’tin to dry : oiid wjien they were thoroughly 
dnVd, he a to Xlmtu ; fur hr vf&a not able tu juubr a llr^^ 

After n fw dfty», his friondji oauie that wiiy on thiur return journey bonie, FoituimteJyi 
they Oftme qnito elcw?e to the inland In tlieir lymr^se. ;rhe man hcokonyd to them, and Llicy 
eanle in : and he got Uitr^the boi^t wUh ki^ friends, niul imi eaiik! back bcalcly to land. 

XX -^ORY OK THE MEX WHO WENT TO A ObTAXT LANth 

Long long ago, Honie men ol Car NkfAsAr to the otlier Xi cobaf Irtramlji to out a ml 
giitber nutii.*^ 

'they wiTT for a few months in CMov^t lA i and wlicir they wanted to eomi" t^ick 
llwy were lint able to do 40 ou aceoutit id the strong winik and rain. They attompfirt] it. 
howevtT, and ivore dnitod to a miftlf isfaiKi^^ 

They ii*ere f here for a considerable rimi- nnd Iiml a gi^uL deal of ^tekjiO^. Ah ^^irie got 
bi^tter^ othem niidkencd and died ; oJid eventually rliere u'ere otdy throi! aiirvi^ox^v 

When they got back kem to tbeir nwti tonntryj thny told Uie friends of Ihoir deiut emu- 
rtde!i. thfijr parrntii and tkeirchildren, that the utlicr^i hutl d/r<k 

So «» Ihe iKfC^e of I he plicw miifle offmngs jj^OpitiiUinmi; and tlioir children, parenT^i 
iLieJ w'ivc^ wt^rc ^rery The jwupk' loo, rknppei:l tip ikeir mdng c^noea; nnd the 

whoSe vdiflgi^ killfid pi|!^t by Hpeomig them. a*, a propilijiLiim to l|jo *liwl. Thoy iiiv^Itoil the 
iHXptc of oUlCf viJIagua ati^; and tboy all a to ol t\w oHiiTrin^ of the ileod^ 

LJt^wiUyi "wjfw stilly Liii muj- 21, «») }h ::3a. 

a* \ vniagu Oti Hie ot Car Nkdbnr, t^r,M iL» ih^ fl^i wlljHMinif ill I hi- Ldnnii. 

r* |j4i4iU-Matv« «ao ante, nnu lb cia p. 331^ 

« thi« N(wy i* [in'tiHtily biwgric. Tiie rtlBii wnwr ui»Rt tikriy livliUrfit to le«ve c« Nipvlwr hv 
Biifm'm ar In.Jlwi truifeiM: (f m, t\ut inniilnnl niutl hwv.' h.it>pirnttt will*In Mw Iwrt Hfiy f**!*™ U hn^. 

MtaliiL*iSi«l Sji lb« mlftilA nf t1i« iiu u oT del rhm-, 

*l Tlw ffiii-ly liigc.^ iiiUnd lying tn i)ifi mafiii uf ^^artlumii liatlNuir. 

Pratubty TilkuKlion;;. 
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Til* LarsUMjiikvj TtaTM^fi at 
^AEte^TAt.iii. ArtihaHKNi^lcAl BvifU. 

AxaliltMiiiii!i AAji ^ii]|i^ur« in Mjitw*- Lli. 

By H. ^B^JUilmUJUlill^'t M A., JBungdufPp 
Owctiiiai<bt Frtif^, Qu[m1lci'* ftp^ vUS* SL 

Htt^ *lv. 

lltiB ti ihsi third ^ Hr« NiiruiiithiichiiT'« Tmltublc 
uhi^-iiifiuii uu ^diridunl tf^inplc* la UyBrv T<mtaffy 
11 d lyjikni Itniiplr In thv HPvnId ityIv, 

nt fthijjd Id ^frtdza, Mad Ieu^% It h rui 
if*iaiip1t>- Ai Mr. XiLTAirnhncihiir dixl 

nioiiOfTMl'h ikBcnbad A tvinplB of thTl^ CAlk, 
luiOiifviJ pjiiu al ono cclj, f%nd tbo iliitd ra(^d+ 
gtA^ili fkMaffbe« diio 4if fjiitii dplll—A mK fpfunOlf 
which thiilM the onij Tiutaii» in Myiori. Pair^ 

V to viii rsMPla ias W^‘ ^^udbTv lie I cif Hi^vaIi 

btdldin^M fwn^dg fitHii r» i04T m u. 1^;*, 

■nd of IimiHdiui bundlnfu from «. 500^ to e. 17i^ 
AJiogothir^ liAlt? a vtdnAyr- bwhur^ hi oi'f^iy 


llir i4aiu of tl» fouuilBr of tTi^ uinpk ifumAti 
aWi p«^MJtia,ily. Jf w Kitltuliuiov F^hij|M« luiij llii* 
siuDC fHThMpA mpkini lliot uf m vi?ry 
worlby o| ttM« 17th oiruiBryi kjujwn lo tho rflHj 

mcTchAatj «jH BB.ljiiftujt, wMnagi^niiMl 

uIG Min* dwvlliiig nt riukrfiA pkoryi uldn^ WMt 
CJoftMt Mtadcicrying w ■ hi^ativi^ tKtbi MdMrd^- 
pirntct MJid trader co o mirmUu hi id lio wM qnitt* 
AM rmdy tooftter inlo a frietid^ dwil* prflEtMbloio 

hliit*-*ir. Ml to gplJi Wflullb Tiy h«irefae«d M pl»ry. 

I ofMwrrv thAt KiiUaIliiia BAhyl*, iir K*sUMu-tikhtil 
MM th« idlortiMtno form woidd U% wO* ft 

A groiil lurttotiAot, BA'contlntf to h ii 

inKiiptiiMi. fh cny oditiPii oi Fetof Mundy oSTfimlfl 
(l6Cl^.thQ7, VoL li.p I hAVftwrltioo Bflbo- 
foal"! immo ft- 23^“ K|wat Pcrliftp* I ihould 
tiAvawrittoa tu iKl» I^Mbiit* 

Ii. Ch ThtifLC^ 


KOTES AND QLM:R1EH. 


NOTES FBOHi OLD FACTTORY 
1!», TIns Compony’A ptianihciM flt Coalnuere- 
J NoOcm^AT ZtiUf /rifllft H'tfUeox afli 

atConiiMcrf lKony«TW«fifJ to ITiWiicirt Cfaff-'/rd 
and <?owiwif oi Fort SL ^ ^ ^ - - tV w 

lumbly thnt thu hoMt itftiBt be mat tty ^ 

loon It pos^^il-k Mild thfll you ft'oohJ bopleAwtl ^ 
to itiid Of ifoiwj Prtlinrrct f piiioyTHt' tinilwi'li 

mhtte bpiflgiiAn# ben TMUy L-ut Jo build uim 
lioufo Jot wee bt^n luiicimbi^ pol fw friir^diiftA 
for R OtirTout atood ut ia fome til 

Ui* vind itnd ibv rnia tofo] ntreap fvr u** ftutl 
then wee wbto Jniftt (fninltii tJiAt Mil roiHvf.» 

{Mitolvri lo ft BJcrftU Mo-^init [inw|^iio]fr hiJt 
ttadit pri'j'vwl HOP oni^V'i'iry m ^iiotnAfy Uint wee 
aitw Eiiit ftljio 10 Muy Mbovt DUO oi|dil ui d. for the ' 
uoitftiiin dam pH and SnorZIf that aArat ffOfn Hw 
drvd bftdioA thill. Hisn^ buxird thofo lud Alsaoiil 
obcAhed ut Ftijm thf'HiCft m the wkid And rminCf 
wiff wott foicwl lo fo? now ipuuten am Mt bit 

irai lolui for [wcfr (mioI to ilrEvo bitu rin uhi JiroiifB 
|liindu]| hoiat w-hitrli proved too Unhy to affor'l ui 
M ^,D<il Elirltof i And tbli h*" trfw ecu mMOiiTrol 
rivviiig woco WM Dftaw hither. Our TrnlT ■rithio * 
day or twoj ereot^lrnp to cua* prombOi w^oo nfiM 
r^'ttltn to ttvr Fott^ wlrii^b Jxialo'M ui h Ijt-tlft 1-110 lAftto 


bpiikl [<i linplolrtuo*' y«nir Churity ftnd Im-g tlhi 
Judo of ill* F«t tllnl fpr the Pwient. . > • 

{P^fi'* o/ F«rf St. Vvyt/f. Itifitt Id Fwt St. 

IfiSil, Vol. U, !». H5.> 

n*c.x 


33 . A »**U niilliod tit d^iOrtlutiDg Ba*. 

T April KMW. £*«*>■ 

CdttlisH ot CVnf»*«eiw hi Ifni. 

ittui CimiuAI tit Fart Si, l^ntuve. Wte^ h«™ bwB 

upiJH bB rudnMT of tryalh* fo* tlw curing iukI 

dnUiingofrlJuvMi'niciB.-wv- hji« Mtt ui-ontlw 

righ * cii la* for tjinp il i j. lu.dira «o 

flay Itl inj riiootnB watwi wv have ■omr tliw haa 
(hue tayen («r aliortiT* ihJ* trn ilay^ and iioA itl 
•.till kMpa ita itirngth, ia in01* pljunt uuO h*com»» 
ntwh rnflar, uliirh W dift tnf that ioii»t prepan 
and moltB tt BK tor dnu«ii|l, lur bt Ami hy 
nqlrricrii*^ without l|*e Plaii U well OWfCil *Mtl 
HltwieA. the doih that » aiwl" of It wiU aov*» torn 
whit*. OttrSiartthanlahav* pniniml toprovtd **“0 
balci of it. Wm ftOB anndyofU tb>' (tno f»f«o thai 
upoath*kKnu»^lft<oo>'l* 0/ ^cri iff. fffWlf*- tdtfT* 
f* fori St. ( 7 «'S*. tCSA-llS. Iti, TO-l _ 
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MARSH ARABS OF LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 
Fmm photos, taken between 'Atnara anrf Hawiiu:i, J«lv mrS. 
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THE MARSH ARuABS OF LOWER ^lESOPOTAMIA. 

By P. a. BUXTOX, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; 

^ AND V. H. W. DOWSON, DIRECTORATE OF AGRICULTURE, MESOPOTAMIA. 

Inirodiictory Note, 

[The following Notes are published because very little is known about Marsh Arabs. 
The authors have confined themselves to known facts and aUo to those that have come 
within their cognizance. The notes are fragmentary, but may be found to possess value 
as a foimdation for further study— .*Ed.] 

The Marsh Arab Country. 

The area in which the Marsh Arabs live is on either bank of the river Tigris be¬ 
tween ‘Amara and Ba^ra. The area of Marsh is perhaps about five thousand square miles, 
and it is probable that the Tigris divides this area more or less into two equal 
portions. The marsh on the left bank of the river is roughly triangular in shape, and its 
eastern part, in the neighbourhood of Hawaiza, lies in Persian territory. It w’as in this 
region that Hubbard saw’ the Marsh Arabs, to whom he makes a passing reference. On 
the right bank of the river, the marshes extend south of a line joining ‘Amara to Xasari- 
yeh and combine with the Hamar Lake, a triangular area of reed beds and open water in 
the delta of the Euphrates, lying between Sooq Ash Shoyookh, Qarna, and Basra. Thus 
tlie northern limit of the home of the Marsh Arab of this region is in the neighbourhood 
of 31® 75' N. Lat., the southern, 30° 50' N. Lat., the western 40° 25' E. Long., the eastern 
48° 0' E. Long. 

'The whole of this country is utterly flat, save for occasional mounds, which arc presum¬ 
ably the sites of ancient to^vn8 : these mounds, though low, are conspicuous, and are some¬ 
times occupied by Marsh Arab villages. The district is (fovered for the most part by 
great expanses of reeds, or rushes, or open water. Between a point near ‘Amara and a 
point near Hawaiza, there stretches a continuous bed of reed and rush for eighty miles, and 
in many places there are expanses of open water from the centre of which no land can be 
seen. ‘Amara is about twenty-four feet above sea level, Nasiriyeh nine. Qarna nine, 
and Ba.^ra seven. 

The depth of much of the marshes is about four or five feet, so that it is i>o8sible tc 
punt the black Arab canoe (Ar. mash-huj, pi. mash-a-l%J). In places, the water is much 
deeper, and at one place where we tested it, namely at Tel Dhahab, thirty miles south-west 
of ‘Amara, the depth w’as nearly twenty feet. 

Owing to the huge expanse of marsh, the depth of water in it does not varv greatlv 
although the rivers discharge enormous quantities of w’ater into it during the spring floods, 
and comparatively little in autumn when the river is low ; but, because the country is 9o 
flat, the area under water varies considerably, a drop of a few inches in the surface level 
of the water being sufficient to leave dry a considerable area of land around the edge of the 
marsh. It is possible that the area of permanent marsh is not much more than three- 
quarters of that of the flood-time marsh. This marsh-border land which is subject to these 
periodic inundations is that which grows most of the rice and great millet of the countr}^ 
and that of it which is not put under crops generally bears an inferior growth of bulrushes, 

1 'fhe authors are indebted to the courtesy of Major R. K. Marts, C.I.E., who has been Pohti- 
cal Officer,‘Amara Division and elsewhere in‘Irsq since 1915, for reading their manuscript and for 
making valuable suggestions. 
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ini^rr Ttf^tfiu laiif^Tfut (Ar. AviTtli), Thi^ Iimd drli.> up by JEiiy, TUi: otlicr 

r'lniiO'Fh utunik |iJaiu th^* f^J. Phfa^ifir^ kurhi Ttm- (Ar. ^dda^p pmciuiUiCCil 
Hliioli ominoT lAitytttod dwicrittlon w) wfll ob fhf hilniehi'H, and is rnii}»<^i»ntly cOn- 
lo t he atob vf fjormaamt mprsii Tlic etirfac# of tb^" wat^'r m many places in ™%nEfrll 
wiili a fli^iuHj growth or iK^um of Qoalmg water plaum 

Thrn^ IS no KiiiiIht oI any kinci tliroiigboiiL iLr niar^li enarntry, and utpud \3 ufetj for 
haTtily liny otbrr pnr|]r>HL' tluin Tor the criimt: rue lion of thfr emniipe ftJiil it^ fhiddle. TliCfo 
IB m rby, and water-pota arv^ bought in the towns. 

Birds. 

Birds iiti- rare in (he loar^bcs in imaimer. (tf iJioite wbkJj tue eaten by the MarJ=h 
Ariibs aiv the UaUmule'or E^irple Cout jfioJ’teepftnM, Ar. i/nnWftJ; the PuT]Ar 

Heron (Anf^it pt^rputm, Ar. tko Goliath Heron (Aid’nvi Ar- Ahmirdr}, 

Htid tfur Pigmy (.ViruiomnL iPhahrrocom^ -Ar. ^feVAf). Tlie Drtrter (PJe/iii rw/n#, 

Ar. irnrdd nr Wurida) h ri^idEBt^ but we da not know that h lai ctiica, la winter the 
manhrs are Tinited by myriiidB of diirk (Ar,^ Ba«A][ am] gerue (Ar. nod ntufe than ad iixeu 
H|ieeieB ofdnekareeomnionA Hotm the general nanir for leak widgtiini aurl other aniatl 
dnek. A Afareh Ancib wixb met w'ha apiieariHl to tUHtingiii^h al jiuy mXir nuHl of thi^’U-, 
nnd to he ahT« to piek out fmui a iiutiihv>r of fowl wlu^h hewi ticen ikjL an np|Wanrmt4i 
dark for each dr&kie. Thiire are few KuroprrtTi aiHirtaiiiL n who i^mhl pavi* Aiit h a teirtr. 

The Mainh Arab ratehea duck in two way:- in a nt-l, and with a pun. The net hii« ^ 
rnouthfrom ten to fiflwii Tret in ftiaineleT tk-Od tfip^^rs to il** mn atmut fifty Wl nwiiy. The 
mOKth held open above tJi«‘ water by means uf and the ilurks an? attracted by 

paddy neattewil on the of the water just titHiifi: the nnmili. Thr jmddy is relwwpfl 

itftity for n fe*' dayi until tbi- bird- have gainerl ronfidenw^ and Ibi^n. wht*n there are tuany 
of them iw^\A%\ I lie inouih is cwuhliI fo fall int» t.Jie water by n mm (cnjirealed some dJatanof, 
away m the reed befUJ, who iwilla a string atlaeftMl U) a prop. When the gup is ii#ei|p n 
map BwiErni alowly and ifHontly. ron^cewling himself tiehind a himdle of rtvtln, whieh lu- 
push<i^ along the sarfact- of tlie water in front nf hinn siriiil Jn' npx>rt>acheB rhnt*« fn a dark 
of biTdi!i feeding on the ruioi. flc then cii^c'liurges at ft Ilia nu^ient inuKsbdciArlerp niiieli Ims 
been lillttl with a iJmrge of black [powder lUid bit* nf iron. f?rlek. w ire^ Jeadt or uhl ixipper 
poll- r if tneky* be will kill pTbap I wrnty i.rr ninre bm^fe^ W^iih the one shot 

Duoktt find a ready vole at Anuira aiul Lla-lm. but iti the luarketB at thi^ places lUd^t 
of ibnur we have nech for sale havu been alive, eiiher floniefflli'ateil njr wild, r^'m^it by the 
uct( and we renieinl>er only f>nep eating dnek wheti living with thr riehp ric<^*eii)tlvating 
Arabia p( the edge# of the mBF^bea, It KeemH prohcible^ therfioir. rliulj mii^t nf I lie bird? 
killed tn tbii Hay im^ I'^teii by* the Mannh Arab< thi-meieH'eji. We bWi know that they eat 
the egg* of the Getllinule, and |ireaumayy of fithi-r wati^ f(»« I ulflo. 

Mammals. 

The only luftinmal which h hunlvtl is the oltct (At. i 'hnhb nf wiu»,r., W^ter-dog *' 
pj. of mHi). It b «i‘om[»Lratively iBimmoiii ami la at night, by the light of 

the mcOit. by men whu lie up for them. Tlie vkin^ aitp m oiMiart^kjiivjirw ihiirh goBheiL bni 
fmd a ready t^le Ui TarkiHh ami BritiHli ofbeem. In lUlS^p at Amarti^ a jk>uiu 1 wua itfiked 
lor a akin, but we bought five skills for seven nhilHiijp^ and sis jjfuci!. Majcur Miirn* repi.itt* 
tlial ihe ottur h wimiPtiniiE^ daiujpAiieated tiy tfie ybiT>,|i Aralv^. ainl w ilf (aithfully ftdiow 
itn maitcr whcTre^-vf he goea^ 


^ In Artibir itueli arc ra\\^\ #isrt wild p«u-- Wns at 
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WiW pigsi <Ar. KhamSr. pi, A'A««<f=*>) «let-p on tht ilr.v moutwl*. wallow in the *luillow 
!iuir»lif8. ORibo auciuk-m mmI i»wii» rtipidly and re.idity ciw(iy into ditp wat«f 

wjion fliMurlutl. 'fhcy ins nuimToiis, uUuiii Inlriy lorgr uliW. but do not eoem to bp buutcd. 
The onlv ilompirtic untioal by tliii ^Lutsh Atiib in the Water UuffuJu (So* 

Lluii. At tdi» VA, pi. Houtlftir ontl in it hw weJiJtli ohivrty conniitt*. Thr«r unimi^ 
J»n- blnek. with the tip of the tnil wlilU’. and wtiwioiially it little while on ihe head, espe- 
,‘io% 111 the ™lf or Tttjfut: thr eye i* btup, t»r liPouTl, or blavk. and the hoTO* straight, not 
I'lirlnl Titf llm^- of the iX'lhi tVati'r BiiHhlu. Thefeotalo irSvo* a larger tulflRtitT ®f nulk 
ihan a eow, nJid 'd giottU-r rlclid«« tavirnige 7 per n al ), This milk Is used to ntnko tho 
I’fanhpil hulUr (the •>( hidiol hnoim to llir Arab* a- dlhin ■ thi# iw usid by oil the in. 
hobitaulaolllie Iraq, eseopi the Ji'iin. for inohing, and for ywinrins over the evtming meal of 

boitt'd riw. Till- iJeuiuud for this artii h- is tlifn-luie h ooftidemido ami ciniiilaut. Buffalo 
an- Jiiilkod onre only In tiu- tweuty-four haunt, after iutt-ilown. 'J'he only food of theife 
ia ibi- lierliugp of the riian-Lctmiid JUamh •’rll?'*'" and tltirlug oiinil of LliOyeAr, 

almoitL fXi'Iiis[v<'ly of n'pds* and bulrunbc^, though during 1110 00111^,11 part of the year thw Sii 
Mippli-nil'llU-d by uoaPK' gruzing over and bctwevnlhe riev Getdx round the rdgra fd theiuiirsh, 
Uivi-r Hiikfii ivert- ftiuml in i*am« biiBalu siiiUfthtered at 'Amhru ia iSlM, but it is oqt 
known if ibis jianante W jwiniaion. MVUtnry **<1 on the rdfro of the niawbi-s at 

^Anibari near Qarnutt 'AU m thu autumn of Ibid, br-earup iniretOfi 
, BsptilGs acid AmphUriani. 

The reptilian and ninphihian fauna of the inhrthea in nol iinim|x»rlaiit. A species of 
f'tejnm^A (Ar. Katfifa. pJ. oppeam tube widvty diistcjbut«l- TrioayjflAr. Sa/wk^pl- 

Bnfuih) nui'ttin on th« Euphrates and in the Hauiar Lake, It is coUbrated for its ferocity and 
for the ftift thul it oeea-jiutinlly i-iuiuu ubUK •wimuiPR). A Briti,i!i ^lildior at JfftSjrfj'eJl fell 
A victifu to this nnfortunati- prcditeotloii. Its preswnoc iu tin* water ftota as MHPO datciTPnt 
10 thoso vrishing to swim, though ALirsh Arabs will irtrim in any water OU twoMion. 

Tlir Ktogs, Ruai an I %fa (Ar. Ai/ribjo, pi. proiioimcdl Ajrftgrt, an 

iv^cellent i xampU' of onomntupa-wb hotk Qoror in the uiuraben 

it is iutcrceting that, Itiuugli all meat except that ef birdw and IIhIu^ i» too 
experudvu for Marsh Arabs to cat. yet I here ia no i-rkh-noe that thoy eat the Jh-ah of any 
,if tUe«o fi'plilc* aiul aiuphibiitiis, Tho Qoran uimbero condenuis such llesli, but Arabs 
appear horrified at the idi-n of uating a tortoise. Food whiuli js ahhorroiil but not 
forbidden (ifeouiKi'fl} ia collwl J/otrirA. Having captured a iorlniiM* one day ami wifely 
lii'oaghi it home, our h«pi!» of iiiuckAartle soup were diattcrcd by our cook refusing to 
doil hU hiiiid-s with the " fuul" liroiii. But it is uoL imiiosiibJe that Mar?h Arabs do eat 
this l|i*sh and do not advcriuii) the fact, L: thin coiuieclioti il may hu tnetittoitcd that 
once, when we iiod killed and Hkinnpd a wild cat, the meot was collootcil carefully by 
an Arab ami hnndcil over to his w'ife in hffl hut. Aft or wards, iluciug a lUseuasiou with 
lh« shaikh of the district, I hie wune old Dultivutnr, who liapjiuncil to lie prciieiU, was as 
loud ns atiyoiu' in coitdelulling tJie rUagimtilig praetko of rating cal’s meat 

Fish. 

\t'e know little of the feed Bslw* of the M,^rbh ArabB, Cyprinkl (Carp family) twh 
lire common and arc eaten In large nuinhere. One of the r!oiuniuiij.nt is known m jBdfi?, 
^iluridae (iludfieb) arc eomiuon, hut we do not know if they be eaten hy Marsh .Ijrabs. 
Thevare umdeau for tthui Muliamiutulans, hut, though The ilwelh-rs in the liinriihcK are 
nomimlly ^hia, yet they arc extremely Us in rcligimui inatt*-rj?. 
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The nwitkod of catohlng fl'slx l» l>y mwnfl-of o ofton of tli™ |urougsi, tkaugh 
equEkUy ofttja o! flvo. Xo more tliuti thes latt-er number of proiij^a jvfo fotinil employed 
E^eh prong hnn a bwrbcii on eoeh eide, ami LLlLb head, inannfAotnrfKt in the bigger 
townif on ihe edge of the inatuh oountiy, ia Imstoncd irilk twine tn a ioiig, bamboo kdinfl. 
The banibort la imported front liidiai anil, aiiieo it is escpenRive (five riipfHss^ about fieven 
shiiliiii^a and six iKriioo), it Lh of tan replneed by the inferior* bacnoao wi.ahrr mid biAs 
Bpringy* dried twi. U tlio epoaror of fish he i»Lniidbig on the land at the wlao of the 
waters bo usunliy alLaiihcH to iho basAl omt of the tkb'ipear a thin rnpr in nnler to 
regain posae^alon of tire ite«irmiteut nfLer easting ; Ijul wheTi fishing lakM place from n 
boat, m> ninrh attsahniant ta iteciWMiry^ The favourite? time for fi^^hLu^ k at night VVhilr 
thecAnoo glktea rioiaelos&ly aivl nltliout ripplefc. one of the ooenpanta aUuda at the 
prow with apear ready poiftfdr ajid jirat behind him stands another holding aloft a biineh 
ol biiming reeds to attract the fish. 'The spear h thrmvn at o point just in front at tlie 
ripple ijiiido by tha moiring fislL A sueeoflsfnl thraift pins the fisli at the back tif the 
gilli. Fish winch ^voighed LMrly pomuls haeo been aeen upcorod, ami wo imTO also ocen 
a Mamb Arab, who w&diog ihrongh a shallow nurshg throw Ills Sfioar at u coot a# ft 
flapped OTer ibe ^urfooe id the and rleeaphaie it* 

Reeds a oil Rushci, 

The two pTimtii of ouHlonding im|x>nanco in Shr^ marches are tin- rettl* and the bal* 
lu^ca* H^ds are found wide!}' dJstribiitrd oviT the liijirsheifr, and nrn, perhaps, fi^und 
in greater quantities nn the left than rni ibe riglit. bank td the Tigris* t>n lJiD*lLkinninr 
Lake, theif plaoo its token by the balmalieH. Ifeefls grow under favoumhie eonditiooi to 
a height of tvrunfcy fret above the Burfnes of thw wait;r, niyFfto thickly that a ean^o eOnniH 
bo forced through them^ They aro in flower m midsnjiinier, and from that lime onwarda 
are ciil* driixl, split* and wovtsu into mats, genemUy about dix feet by lW'«‘lve* though the 
meaTjureaiouia vwry« These uiatii are ^i^ircd until a great pile of thvtti ha-n aceumulatedt 
and then raft* of them are coiistnieted. Thi* fouaduthm of ihe rafts eon^bu nf bundles 
tif QUjiplit tvvth tied together with giwa bidrashefl; and an top iif rliis framework, vihleh 
may be as mtich as a hundred feot long and twenty fn^et broad, uru piled the mats to a 
Imigbt of about Mi^xn fetrt. Tlieae rafti are puileil up the eMuenta of the Tigris to 
*Aiii^a<ir floated down the river to Quhl Salih, Qama.XflsMyeh,Souq A^hShnyookh, and 
Bo^tu to he sold. Each mat eoiit in IfJlfl about two rupees about three ediillings and 
ten pimne) whi^ bought retail ir, the market. The mats are eluefly usc^i in the coiuttmc- 
tiftnof thorced hut (At. Tn corns;t Arabic^ ^^/i^jdra^ |d. used by 

all the Fitie Amb», and by mowt of the poorest towusmeaancl many uf ihc poorest wheat 
and barlcty Arahs^ The matii are flUpported on arches mad# of hundlcs of unspUt toedri 
tird togathar and atuak in the grounds Six mats are atifflcient fm tbn small houso of tho 
ordinar^^ eulLivntfO", hot a Vtsfy nuEiil>i>r ii ixquin^l for the biggest reception Ltttri 
of the lichrlca sliaikhsf. .TJip madhni4f ifrom the sing, motihfj) may bu eighty tmi long 
twenty feet wide and iwiklva fe#t high. 3Iabs take the pLare uf carpets in the punmr 
houses and ^lUpplemeTit them m the richer. 

The Mardi Arabs them^olvti live In the Mlmph'^it of huts. They nmy h&vc only a few 
bundk'i^ uf uimpLit med$p bound together with gw™ nbili^^i. propped up against each other, 
to lor in a sosrt of ahokcr from tho suit and the mill, nr they itii'-J' hatT a slighUy better dwclE^ 
\n% conip:>si?d of a single pieJte ol reeil maHiug propped up an um? side with a The 

side wldih touches the gtOLind along its w^beh" length faeva the aun insummemud the w^hid 
in winn-r. Tt La indoiNl a tt^etdurd howl, but very portable. SpagdJ parties of the pooroat 
people someliuLHi break down a nninbor of roed^ in a resd-b^ and rump on th^c for a 
few days, lih# hlrda lu ft 
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Ali the enciimpmeDtH ul ^Linnb Afabe wbii'h wes h^vu 1 jAv,i: l^e^n '^U ^iippUed 
with wiDut-iS ■ Hhr-ise lire Itmg^ tijirruiv, eli^lluw^ tight^ mKAiiriip hltuineji^covert^'I, bedsit 
Hiu'h n- hotvt irt a wH^h-hiif. Qetasioriiitiy ATtionErHt thrm. tint dfftivu tiji on to thft 

Uiiik t«> df3% Ciiuld Ih' a iKirti^uliiFly KtiiJiil nn4 rjpmlifl hiil, llir (pi, 

fAo/a6iu^) lllis ji! ifc oylinilTii'Al m(t of tmh^ i-ijeht tti o fi^T Itf0g+ iiiid titti tigjitly ot 
Lbc oniiH, 1*0 ihOT it tLi.suiO(^ o U Ls ivj:ilii'1.v ii-«iM| iimonj^t Mjirnh botp 

aftt r coiujianiUvt'ly whorl time m tlio mtrr, it tkyhi^ on the river luuik. bocnusc 

ihf^ v^iivu thur^u^kly wuX, lufic thi'ir biioyaiiry. A biiinllv of ^p*d^| euaidiiglj 

mivdv ih^iij thr init- Ch^ikM^t. \w Ofim hy othi fw than thv trite 'SUr^h Amh wiDi|jl) 

litr ctuSjiiog iJip Tigri?^. 

Hultuj^hee lire til to tin? Mai^h Arab rhivllynw bwlfliT (or hb huffalop but urc also 
ii&c'EuI fur binding ti>getlifT bundles of rerdw^ inT fiirlp Anil for keeping out ihi- wiitd fi^Oin 
Ibf huU, Tln-y on: d&iUf>d down to tbi* brjek-kllnfr cf Ihi^ra wb-exe they form abuoirt the 
uidy fuel fi>r briek-iUAkijig In the Tiiey Itft uwed aUu for the tianio piir]ii>de in nJi 

rhr towns nn tliv Mgc fhv rnarsbe^. - 

The March Arul» Thems^lv^- 

Tbi' iniui 4 * id Ihu Maftili Arabw in Arabie Lh Ifo’iftiw. It i« not ufifOinEnun for tbr rtab 
dewert Arubnol cAstini Anibia lo eull the Araii irf i[ertii|*otuinio dial^nigingJy Ma^ddni, 
Anti for tiif' MoHopjUimion Arob, who hows but roi'ently iotof In live in ibe land of the two 
riv«^rft, to limt rmriH^ in tIvMoribliig uiio of bift ft^Uow eounlrymcii ani^rfitoni 

inimigrnlt?<l w.t an earlier i!K^ri^>*| ; but the wurJa^ genCJ^alily UHftl hiiw come to moan a dwell¬ 
er in thi" mi\04bei!^. Aw thrwC p^>ple ara the C'lvilifletl of the proplt^ of fran, the word 
is often 1JJ3«1 In Lbe seiii;U> of ' lM>oror ruHLii%'‘ in the nami* way ow in IiiilSa ibe Trtiid 
'*jaHijt{** Jn lonpkijcd, 

h aboitld be undcrwtoml ckaHy tjuit it iw only the iiifaabitants tA the uetual marches 
and ruit the rice-eulttvrttiitg Ai-a1>s lyt the mar^h pflgc>. whu are refeiTL'^l to in thv^ Doters 
m ^*lfArrtb Arabj^ Tlio ri^'O oultivatorw in the clistriel wluch we lire considering chii Uy 
belong to the great Albii Mubanitnad, Azainjp Soow’iadp Baiii Asad, and tribes, 

and are iluite dbtli^iet from the a^al Marnb Aralj^. This difttitielfon, Siowever, curoddiirfHl 
by Murr* to be oeoui*:itional rather than eihnohigiciil, anti be lbe bijfhLlii- 

owners as oS^booU of the Bve triljt-^ of eiitth'a.toTiii jiiift mcutioimd. The biiilolu- 
oivners, whom we dwigaate as Starch Araba,” are in turn dlvideti into nubdritjc^K. The 
hewt known la the Farlim; uthem ore the ^tuigfmiHba, Albu Kawafll, Aibu Chnjitianr, Ibdt 
and the Bait Fatta. 

The ^lai^h Amba app by no ineuiiB aeJf-aiipfiunJng^ Xoi onH" ihe few luiimva whiih 

ibey eJtjoy, but even tho very aecistSilies of life must obtaimd from th^ fitirrounding 
i-ciuntry-siilti. Thcir nee (Ar« «^iItA^paddy ’ fiViiAj4=ricv} iiud their great niillat 
f^iilfiPfirc, PoiH-i Ar. iilhru) a.ie obtaiiicd ha |iaymrut forw-orking in the fields of these crox^* tit 
harvest^ ntul tbu liltlc bui'ley which they cuosuiue Is AometiiueS obtained in a uiiDjlar man- 
ner^ though more often it is Ijmnght in the niarketi? of tbt- a mall townn on the edg^i: if 
1 lie fimrshes, Theb block eanoi'S (Ar. unmJiMf) and ibeir rifles (Ar. tnjka.yl.iufiilc) and their 
jiininniiltion (At. e^rlriilgei pL nTe purc:haji4Hi from the Sulitti’auft (Ar. 

pi, few of whom ate to be fotiiui in mml of ibe totmASutit* mill ingibe iiiar- 

ahwi HalFia. SfastI ^Tuhajutnad, Xaicil "Araihl, "Aiair, ibjjirj^ and who utt* to be found 
in liLCXp.^r uumbi-rb in 'Ainsirap Socxi A^b Rhnjioufchp Qnlat Sjiilih, iinj yjima. The SJui^b 
Aral^BivlA^o buy in thefioujiuiiltowns their eUilhes (Ar. 4adiiin)r for they poH^eaa no goal idu^Hi^p^ 
oor camels, nor do they eulthatfl ftpy textik' crop, nor, indwl, any erop at ^.11, nnd they 
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h&ve IrAm* how lo nseikt^ i^ly thing infi id tin’ Uyi^ uf th^lr huifAlp. Thftr cappc-f 
^^Dokuig |*ot^^ f/\r. i^Vfeir* pi. qodur, pTiimuikmlji4<4rtJodHr},tht-ifv^vv^ fXt. i-htmjar^ 

pi. Khiui^jir}^ And theiT tnbac’C^ (Ar^/i^pOJ4]ial«ob>^yc toW ybtuini^diJithC'Ae ^hiaU maTkFT4«. 
Thus lx will Ijc undi^l^tOiPtl liimt aII the* AtuI^ airknywl^d^^ I hr MV^f'Icirdship of thr 

rid I, ric^'tmltivHLiug diaikhi^ who Mw ii|>cjii ihr Uink^riit of thi- nukivheit. lu the fici^hbiUir' 

hfcrt>il tit Hhiiikh Khux^l frf 5Iobammjin» tributi Manih ArultM^ 

thcpp. Aihi. on tUv- h^ft bink nf thf Tifirw, ttiv AUju Muh»n3miHi Shiukhti. Mtib^uimiut all 
vAmihi ^nd a I V^aIp rnlle-pt tri but<‘ Irom fhi* Mni^h Araht^ nnir^X tu X^ 

thi' ri^hr bsuli thy Mwfih AruW aju tn Avku^PwicHh^^ liUpr^rUiAr^ nf the twn 

Aiairrij ^ahikAn Arid Shuwnl, und id llii‘ Alhn l^lixhuriLnUKiShOjikii^ Fkiih JUfi^ihiidj. 

I'll!' AJiJuujit ol I hr tribiiLo i xai'tcd vroulil ikp^H^r tii dc|H-ud noL uulv the number uf 
iiu^Eilo (hut jin^ by rhr iiiArNli dwrllriH, hut aIni very tiii-gely tui thi' t-lRniglh Ami 

intlue-iire id tho thA|hh rleiuAitflingit . Vnt pUTiio^ uf Armuj'iu^ bkw>d^ money (At* /tiHiJk 
l^lAfwh AFr eegfluleiJ fftdorujin^ to the Albu MutjAmuiftd ink- 

The w<*a [ELid ihv MitT^b Axaht^ VietfLiu dieif leed* ftad tlwii buffalo »ud lu a IfFser ejtrpt 
In the wild fow;l ttud fiNb wlsii^ ihry K^tck ; if f hvy ile?.irr it, lln-y CAf4 Always j^vt work in 
tiarvvoting the miidiiiut gniiriH in the Iniid c>f ttir ^urruundin^^ Cl]ll^lvutirl||^ Arohn, Tht^ir 
■^liiUrJiih) uf living, hnwfvvf. b vvty Imt imlreil. fiioL ft " wenhht*'' MuTsh Arab by 
ordinary' wv^tem itaudimlki livtv in a w n-tckeiLiy jkxu fa^^bion. 

The Intiguugc erf I he MnriHih AmlH ik n doilc^'l of .\tiibii% vvh\ little diHerfUt fnim tln^t 
ken II11 o vfT tht+ ni t >rr nel t led couiu ry dbldcLu ol t ho T m i j. Flow irfy Am bio 0 ut i via Ijorute 
COmpliiUrnl U not liemnl- Kttf " im nlwayn [ironounet^l Chuf^'^^ rjitiTept in tho muiK-uliiie 
[mrtble li-riuimtiuTi. ThiJ« ' dug not " Kaiah but Pfntlaii '\ liul "^yimr 
di^ ", if thv |iemF|i ntidfeesed bo a lUale, b “ iimMatk ' * ' Jim *', " fwhmn '\ and *\4ifii" 
ELn- praperiy pfutiounced, but ' * terub in bo pronutixiiii.\l likv /nr like ** 

Thiii? ' L-ttslbvultiid " *nd " “ a f rt^Is culled '“Ar. 

Ib^vlirkg anrl writing uru uukuowu. 

The featiiTe/* <>f rho ^lartib Amlw wit f|uHv unlike thfwir of the typical A-ub. Their 
f^ckfi lire ralhi^r rvutirl, al:^i thrir cyi*^ ‘ lludT lUiidc'i^ aiX* big And wh\Vt but not itiJirk^iYlly JitMiki-d; 
llivii? niuuthrt are bi^ ; tlirix fuft^hcadt^ an- fiigh ; thvJf hidr iw bl^i k. and m^iilirs- Unk tp>r 
cuTly^ lint genrmlly tounh'^t; their teeth rvm and white; nnd ihrir Kfcm the colour of vrn 
niliky euffei^. There m no dificn^nce Ijctwceii the colour of iheir fate^ nnd ihal of ilte resst 
of their bodies, boeau^ tbc latter Are hardly tuofc prole*.'tt'tl fanu ibr sun thAu the fcwnicfi 
rricing xtt the tiefmiiiiwj* ot the eiuthiiig wu*ii, Tlieir fxidk-^uru dfionjr uiid nhnjiely* The 
woru^H nt>3 ^nmew^hHi« though not inucU, fnirer-Nkinncfi limn the men- an<l are uoi unhuud- 
sonnv U.ith agr fupidiy. The^fO iR'tipIe na- ntil iiArtieulflTly taU- T'nt indiTidtiula 

ure nnt met with, Llmugh ihe email ehUftri^n aie ufteri |jot*lM4)ied. 

The Mar^h Atahn atb ktiowu widely for thrir cminhiff ami thie^djpli tin hits. Lb th>^ 
t'oiim-etioni tiic most uocuriouy; tril>tr im tht FartuH. nndniiy riilib^-ri' vt udMlemeniiour u ilbin 
twenty luilea ol Lhdr eountry h i^eaemlly attribuUd lu tliem. Il ehuidil f*c observed. 
hoATUver, thnt tkeiT if miieh (Xpiifiu^Jon in the mimli^ ol the t^^llT^^^J^^^gplp^p tj*^wwn the ttfil 
Mamh Arabfi ftnd the liioe+culrjvnting A rube, mid that I he Inltei are not alow to cjj^t the 
bt uiitr fur tfieir owti lualproetiie^p ii|RJii oLhvr lomnionit ie-., the Nil lie mis<m it may 

be doubtI't.l if ail ihe ^itotlcii nf ihc dangeruu’* ti-mpi-i ,ifid f^■fwity of tJiv Mufah Araij^^ ari' 
feiitly Uir liT’ Elillibui«^l to lUem r Hcirw orer, Major IfftiTK Imfl trii-iJ cikHn* m which the ferociiy und 
Ie4il*’®f*^n^p of the Mnr^h AtiiIhi could not tni ih nicd. tie easK'^tii w^hich WMJjivfi^fc* 
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Jjftndii hftvn Imh ii i;ut fill al the wri^t* Tbuii^ eijM-rt tbkvts, Man^h A^itw *i.n- lEtnipIt 
pCrOpt^', and firp vi:ty frrqut-iitly ffwmdlpd by thr- mnrp A^tut^ tOirnspeopb i^'b^n th^y 
viflit itip nmrkfi'ta tii buy triothc?* and n(K-«^f*rtiii€w. Wn itnictnlW'r, too, kiivinp: 

A t.'Cftoifi jnilk ectiitraLtor, who 4kiid lim milt in thf A mam Jfilitan^ Daky by tbi* 
ifopeiial pound, ynin^ha^log thi" mi Ik from a tribe of AtaW. Thf J-fw bought tlir' 

milk bv till* {KFund, but tlie ^jfvnni'l muai^ure in tlii# cast Wa^ uf four pounrii? rapacity * Liko 
thr Jtc'fwin. MaJSih Arftb^ um JflKV, nr al least, |irff*r thP f^ntPuiplariTP oriU|4ntiorL 
watching their bulla la gtaKc ta rrtijte Acdia)!!?^ luaziuali labour, Thoy sm^nn ([uitr happy 
loungini^ on the edge of Tht v,'atiT with their uzdmak, a ad ftwimniing from frefting gT<nirvl 
til fpftlins gfoiiiul with the Name rraflliii\^H a^i the wAlcr htifTalO thotnielves„ The stroke 
rmploywl in JiHiniuiing b n nufhrr ^pluj^hy doubleMiTrmfjti. We have not obaerve^l any 
ather Ktrfjke iifoxh It Seliiotn that th^ Mamb Ambn ate w^rii by Ihcanf wlio^iC work doi'^ 
not lead ihrtn ti> their neighlKiiirho^«Jj for they prefer thpir jmprc^iabLp maf^hei^ in 
tbr Uyy^na ami vilLagtii, and only come U> the latter when forced to do by itie neroHeity 
of tmrrhafling their wltiri-i^^ ur in tifiJer lo of their or riarillcil batti-r tVen- 

5 *ioiavlly~ the trureller Hawn the Tigiin may s«h' iheni at lhfi>6^^ plarcs where the j^rciit iiiaTthe« 
ctifflc hi close to the rirer. or they niay hr abftcn’cd pilotiDg Ihcir greats tinwiidHIy 
Hf)wn to Bii^ra, hut they ure generally biiblen from KigUt iu the Hepthsi^ of the r^eflj*. 
Wluitcver the fauUs o| the Morrfi Af^^b& mjiv lie, they are nut unpIrasanS people to have 
ik-uliiig^ wilfi, They ore cheeiful. i^ujoy a Joke, evim a very ^iiaph- one, and are a« hospi¬ 
table abi their (Miverty allows them. 

Evrn Wi'Fc I fie Marsh Aralii- not jirurriite^l by priveflV froui weiuing elulioralF vltUhing^ 
thejr Hi^niLuiijUalir habit would render this incoilTniient. Tfie men vrciir a woollen cloak 
fAr- 8ibftr/j, ph of a cAraniel ooh Air, rhis being the colour of the woo! rpf the cojn^oiieet 

Piheep of the surrounding dry Uml, ami each cloak of the rouglii'fii kitkl CosLa from in 
irji rti|H“es. A siring suirourahr the abdomen, and under tlii> m tueki^ One rOmcr of the 
elcHik. whiefi i# wrorn chietly sUpporten] on the shouJiU^. The stimiH boy^^ wear only the 
string, which, though scarcely fulJUUng tiii" ftincHoji of elutho, yvi server a usidul purp'ife 
m prrvetiiiiiig them from eating lotp mueli. iM-caii^ it lends to nit an iim;liil3' dbtended 
atalomen. Only late s»ubstantiAl meal a f^tiy is eaten, and sjnee this m eou^umed with 
cirtrefill' f'iderity, ls?eauee f^avh iiiditirbial earn from n rnmninn, difth, such a device is an 
cxt'rllrnt proraulinn citsiftNsiTe engorgement An elder of the tribe may wear a 

eiilrniml or a wlidc liandkcrciiiet ( Ar hishead Jied onby a comer of it&etf or bv 

any pim- of rag, hut Ol tien* ivcar na bead cuvering, And if ihry find the Niifi too hot^ thev 
pull tip over liieir heads a corner of their cloaks^ The drcjyt f>f ihe women differ? little 
In kind fiotn, though it is inferior in finality to, Thai uf the rivr-cuitimting ^Uaba. ll con^ 
aiat^ of a enttoo ^fhirt ornija^it-gown (Ar Thf^b, pt, Thidb] ftacbiiig to theafiklBiaml madeout 
of ^lanclujiter picce^goofls, and a WiSilten cloak similar In that of the ULVl). On their heads 
they wear a hhtek lottou head^hand kef chief {Ar. Shdi, pL kept in pke^ by a wiap 

o! black collirn slsilT. The *Skdi is so w^>m that it I'ovina ticit nnlv the h«id but ftJan 
the iieok kind tkft^iai . Tile face is Tlic vlry small gWh wwir tio dothefl, but al 

about Ihc age of live they begin in wear the Thoh, or, at leaat^ have it bandy t© be assumed 
when rcipiin^t The Thnh the little giriw ia syncTaby a rich tmigrnU in colour, bnl that 
nf tlie wutnen h? iHo^l fn-qui ntly blai'k, dark blue or cinnaTOon, &omrtimw with an inrou- 
apieiuju!- patterii. Though the climate is extremely hot in tho ‘Iraq during the long pummer, 
the iihorl winter h nra-fy ^ cold as that of Eiiglaiid ; yt t the rJmhing of the ^fafhb ArelTa 
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undergoes no change throughout the year. Even when the thermometer stands at 40" F., 
small Marsh Arabs can be seen without clothes, and older ones are still protected only b} 
the same clothes which they wear in summer. One is forced to conclude that weak children 
die early, and only the most robust survive. 

.Masculineadornment confinesitsclf to tattooing (Ar. W'asAwi) with indigo(Ar. A’i/Oand to 
plaiting of the hair. The amount and the design of the tattooing appears to depend upon 
indivitlual preference and not upon tribal custom: it usually consists <4 a few spots or a 
short line or two in front of the ears and a rath<T moie complicated pattern on the ui>per 
surface of the wrists and on the outside of the leg above the ankles. Occasionally, also 
there may be a spot, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, of indigo on the chin or forehead. 
The hair is plaited into two plaits (Ar. Jailaita, pi. Judail) which hang in front on 
either side of the bead. Their ends are kept fastene<l-with a piece of rag or twine, oi left 
unfastened. (Zenno is not used. The women generally are tattooed nither more than the 
men, and it is the rule to see handsome featunw marred with two or three spots of indigo. 
The w'omen u.sually divide their hair into a number of small plaits, anil attach to the end 
of cai’h colouretl wooden l)eadB, Coins, or charms. These wooden beads cxactlj resemble those 
usually emj)loyed on an abacus Pythagoricus (counting machine), and are most frequently 
coloured red or yellow. It is most usual to see about half a dozen hanging on cither side 
of the head. Wljen coims are worn, they are attacheil to the ends of the rows of wooden 
heads. The favourite coins employed are the rupee, the rial (the Maria There.“a dollar) 
and the two-kran piece. The first is the standard f>f currency in Traq, and is worth a 
the present time (.January 1921) aljout one shilling and six pence ; the second is Arabian 
currency and is worth about three shillings ; and the last is Persian currency and is worth 
about one shilling. Glass jewellery of Austrian manufacture, esirecially talismans on which 
are in-scribed Qoranic texts, often replace or supplement the coins. The whole of this adornt 
ment which is worn about the ear is known as Shaiydla, pi. ShaiyaJdl. Rarely is seen a 
nose-ring, made of brass, silver, or copper wire, generally supporting a cheap tur- 
quoi.'H*. The ring is passed through the right or left ala nasi, never through the septum : 
wc have seen Imth alae so adorned. The nose ring is much more common amongst the 
ricc-cultivating Arabs than amongst the marsh dwellers. The women occasionally wear 
cheap finger-rings (Ar. MahbaSy pi. Mahdbts). 

The food of Marsh Arabs is very simple. The chief meal of the day is eaten at sun* 
do\\Ti and consists of boiled rice over which is poured hot clarified butter. There maj be 
added fish or fowl. The early morning and the midday meals consist of unleavened bread 
{Xr.Kkobaz) made of great millet. It is leaked in thick, flat loaves on an iron plate over 
a fire of reeds or buffalo dung. They cook fish by splitting it open and propping it on a reed : 
they heat it with burning reeds held in the hand. Barley bread is seldom eaten and wheaten 
bread not at all. Water is the oidy drink of most Marsh Arabs : there arc but few of the 
more wealthy individuals who can ever afford the luxury of tea or coffee. We h^^e heard 
of certain of the marsh plants being eaten as a sort of sala<l, but were not able to identify 
them. The central and subaquaeous part of the stem of the young reed is swCet and 
* succulent and sometimes is eaten. 

The only definite case of disease amongst Marsh Arabs which has come under our 
notice is that of one old man who was suffering from haemorrhoids, but other diseases 
amongst them are to be expected. Major S. R. Christophers, I.M.S., has examined 

the spleens of children at ’Azair (Elzra’s Tomb), Qama, and at various villages on the 
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southern Iwink of the Hammar Lake and has found Malaria present, and AnopheUs 8ie** 
phensi is known to occur on the Tijzris south of ’Azair and on the Euphrates cast of Nasi- 
riyeh, so that a well-known malaria carrier is present in a part, at any rate, of the Marsh 
Arabs* countrj'. Anopheles pnlcherrimus has been found in the heart of the marshes, but 
is not known to be a malaria carrier in the ’Iraq. At some places in the midst of the reeds, 
mosquitoes arc so numerous that heajhs of damp ree<ls are lighted in order that the 
smoke may keep them away to soms extent. Schislosomum haematobium is known to 
occur in the neighbourhood of Basra and Qama, and Captain H. E. Shortt, I.M.S., has 
demonstrates! the presence of bilharziasis (Schistosomiasis) in boatmen living in the 
former place, so that it is likely tlrnt the Marsh Arabs are also infected. During the 
summer the very small children living in the JIarsh Arab villages may be seen to have 
their ej'cs infe.sted with Hies, but we are not able to state definitely that ophthalmia 
occurs 

The Marsh Arab sure Shia Muhammadans, but they are by no means scrupulous in 
religious observance. Few can recite the Fatiha or the Ikhlas, nor are there cleared Sjraces 
for Worship. C<‘remonial ablution apjrears to be practisetl but seldom, so that beyond 
being circumciserl and being able to pronounce the testification they are Muhammadans in 
little but name. 


ADML\TSTR.\TIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 

Bv SCREXDRANATH SEN, M..\. 

• ( Continued from p. 277.) 

In spite of his defects, the MAratha soldier was a fine fellow. Of short stature and 
light build, though he was, mr.n for man, inferior to the tall and 

JUrathn au.l Bijn- Mughal ond Dcccf.ni Mussr.lman. But his courage, hardi* 

pur armies compared. » a , . , , ...» ». 

hood, wonderful energy, prc.sence of mind and agility, more than 

compensated for that slight inferiority. 

Dcmorali.scd by the harassing tactics of their illusive adversary, the Bijapuris and 
the Mughals at last failed to meet him even in the open field on equal terms. Fryer’s 
comiiarison of the two armies well illustrates the merits and demerits of the contending 
forces r.s they struck an intelligent foreign observer. Says the Doctor, “ Seva Gi’s men 
thereby being fitter for any Martial E.vploit having been accustometl to Fare Hard, 
.lourny Fast, and take little Pleasure. But the other will miss of a Booty rather than a 
Dinner; must mount in state and have their Arms carried before them, and their 
Women not far behind them, with the Masters of Mirth and Jollity ; will rother cxiiect 
than pursue a Foe; but then they stand it out better ; for Seva Gi’s Men core not much 
for a pitchwl Field, though they ore good at Surprizing and Ransacking; yet agree in this, 
that they ore both of stining Spirits.”*^# It is remarkable that the sf.me love of luxury and 
comfort choracterised the Maratha officers at Panipot. While Shivoji did not allow 
“ Whores and dancing wenches in his army, ” the Morotho army cA Panipat was encumhered 
with a large number of y-onicn. Broughton says of |Dauh-.t Rao Sindhia’s soldiers 
that “such as think that life is bestowed for superior enjoj-raents, and have a taste for more 


136 Fr>*er, p. 175, 
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spirited modes of whiling it away, retire, at the approach of evening, to the arrack shop, 
or the tent of the prostitute ; and revel through the night in a state of low debauchery, which 
could hardly be envied by the keenest votary of Comus and his beastly crew.’*'*’ Shivaji’s 
successors had for reasons best known to them suffered these salutarj’ regulations to disap¬ 
pear and their result was disastrous for their army and themselves. The Maratha soldiers 
declined in morals, and in the discipline and alertness that made them so formidable under 
Sbivaji’s leadership. 

Soon after his conquest of Konkan, Shivaji found it necessary to organise a navy, strong 
enough to check the raids of the Siddi’s fleet on his coasts. His 

Shivsji's navy consisted mainly of Gallivats and Ghurabs as well as many 

river crafts of various descriptions. Sabhasad’** tells us that no less than four hundred 
Ghurabs, Tarandis.Tarves, Gallivats, Shibads and Pagars were built, and organised into 
two squadrons of 100 vessels. Each squadron was placed under the supreme command of 
an Admiral, Dariya Sarang, a Muhammadan officer, and May Xaik, a Bhandari. Danya 
Sarang was by no means the only Mubn.mmadan officer in Shivaji’s fleet. Another 
prominent Muhammadan Admiral, Daulat Khan by name, entered Shivaji’s service a few 
years later. The fleet was in nil probability mannetl mainly by the Kolis and other sea¬ 
faring tribes of the Malabar coast. \Miat was their tmiform, or whether they had any 
we do not know. At Malwan. the principal naval fort of Shivaji, there is a statue of the 
Maratha hero with the peculiar KoU hat on his head. It will not therefore be unlikely 
to suppose that the sailors of Shivaji’s fleet generally wore a similar headgear. 

Sabhasad tells us that Shivaji’s fleet not only harassed the indigenous sea powers of 
the south, but also plundered the ships and possessions of such’Eu- 
strength of the fleet. powers as the Portuguese, the Dutch and the EngUsh. That 

Shivaji’s navy was a menace to these traders is quite true, but he was not so fortunate m 
his naval as in his military organisation. He could hardly hold his orvn against the Siddi s 
in the sea and the numerical strength of his fleet has in all probability been highly 
exaggerated by his son’s court historian. Robert Orme informs us that “ The fleet 
of Shivaji had by this time [1675] been increasetl to fifty seven sails of which fifteen were 
grabs, the rest gallivats all crowded with men.”'*® Frj er saw on his way to “ Serapatan to 
the South of Dan de Rajapore, a Strong Castle of SevaGi’s defended a deep bay, where rode 
his Navy, consisting of 30 small Ships and Vessels, the Admiral wearing a White Flag 
aloft.”'*' Professor Jadunath S-arkar'** points out “that the English reports never put their 
number above 160, and usually as 60 only.” In all probability, Shivaji’s men-of-war did 
not exceed 200 in number, but he had a very large mercantile navy. On land Shivaji 
depended more on the quality than on the number of his men; on the sea, however, his fleet was 
decidedly inferior to that of the English in efficiency though not in size. The President 
of the Surat factory was of opinion that ‘‘ one good English ship would destroy a hundred 
of them without running herself into great danger.”'*’ This weakness was mainly due to 
the lack of good artillery as well as the want of a naval tradition. 


137 Broughton, p. 21, * ils Sabhasad, p. 68. 

13t See Itiha* Sangraha. 1*0 Orme, p. S3. * 

1*1 Fryer, p. 145. l*S Sarkar, SMpaJi, p. 336. 

1*3 (F. B. Surat. 86, 26 No.) quoted in 8arkar'e p. 339. 
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The main strength of the Maratha fleet consisted in the Gallivats and the Ghurabs, 
vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast. The Ghurabs and the Galli- 

Gallivat* and jjjg Anerias’ fleet have been thus described by Robert Orme 

Ghurabs deecribed. ° . 1 ^ 1 . 1 . 

“The grabs have rarely more than two masts, although some 

have three ; those of three arc about 300 tons of burthen ; but the others arc not more than 
150 : they arc built to draw very little water, being verj^ broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing however from the middle to the end, where insteatl of bows they have a prow, 
projecting Ukc that of a Mediterranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with 
the main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a bulkhead which termi¬ 
nates the forecastle : as this construction subjects the grab to pitch violently when sailing 
against a head sea, the deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel 
is, but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off without inter¬ 
ruption. On the main deck under the forecastle are mounted two pieces of cannon of nine 
or twelve pounders, which point forwards through the port holds cut in the bulk head, and 
fire over the prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from six to nine pounders. The galli¬ 
vats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller dimensions, the largest rarely 
exceeding 70 tons : they have two masts, of which the mizen is very slight, the main mast 
bears only one sail, which is triangular and very l.-.rge, the peak of it when hoisted being much 
higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats are covered ivith a spar deck, made 
for lightness of bambm-s split, and these only carry pettcraroes fixed on swivels in the 
gunnel of the vessel; but those of the largest size have a fi.xcd deck on which they mount 
six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders : they have forty or fifty stout 
oars and may be rowed four miles an hour.*' It is not difficult to understand why 
such clumsy vessels, manned by inexperienced sailors, should not be able to contend with 
the English on their peculiar element on equal terms. But we should note that 
Shivaji’s sailors had on more than one occasion attacked Portuguese men of war with 


success. 

Of the other vessels mentioned by Sabhasad, the Tarande was a sailing vessel of large 
dmensions, the Shivar was a flat-bottomed two masted craft without 
Other vessels. deck, and the Pagar was only a well smoothed canoe. Most 

probably some of these crafts belonged to the mercantile navj*. It may not be out of 
place to note here that Shivaji had a strong mercantile navy that plied between his ports 
and the coast towns of Arabia. Unlike many of his contemporaries, the great Maratha 
had realised that a strong naval power withbut a .strong mercantile navy was an impossi¬ 


bility. 

Besides doing police work, against the Siddi’s pirate fleet, Shivaji’s navy was also em¬ 
ployed in taking possession of foreign vessels wrecked on his coast and 

Collection of export collecting duties from trading ships. In Shivaji’s time it was con- 
and import. ° 

sidered the duty of the st&te to regulate prices of articles. '^5 n hia 
was done mainly by regulating export and import duties. We have seen how, in the 
Peshwa period, every ship sailing through the territorial waters had to take a pass 
from the Admiral of the fleet. Whether such a custom prevailed in Shivaii’s time also 


we do not know. 


144 irar in /ndos/nn, T, 401-402. 


148 Rsjwwlo, .V.I.S., Vol. Vn, pp. 21-23. 
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Tlic lUV™) bpirit roTUifil Hy yhU'ujij h«wi’vi’r, did not. dlo-wltii hittt. Tjii} Aivgrioo luaiti- 
tiimtKl tJio lULva! rL'piitiiliwri of MtdiiirAshtl'Di, till tho fieBtnictiim uf 
rotiduiiwi. liy tho teJnibinfHl pjfortis uf tlio Ptblmfts (Mid tJw E'*g' 

linh, Tilt Ptsh'ivflis *Ib» lio'l A fairly strong tlwt for dofriuling tin; tvi-wtorii ooAat. Tho 
moFcivntilo injirit of tho M:vnithii tmtler^ ivliu Jouiul a greater Beope vitli <lx'; isxti-iiHion of 
the Atir.-thn Plmpirt and tl*i* inlliiuju't. In lililvdjra time umrchofitmeu plied 

Uetwcon AmHia nnd Llic .Mtlabnr cortHl, during llit- IVidivriv |H;riud tin; Abtrailin triulrm 
aotimlly netttrtl iix Andiiatt coast tfl» its like >**, Tlieir ttuding Tessots viKtorl 

CHiiiii in tlie Jiail nnd Engluiul in llio Went. Tin* mfiil putley uf flhivftp tlurtluro lioro 
aiuplo fniiti tliuugL lotijS After tlie Mnwilto (\lfrt‘il hml ](Af*^eil AteAV, 

CHAri EB V. 

MUCCLLityEOrB. 

f^ienji'o judirial need nut dclniiii lu lung. Tins pATticulAr liTAttCh of A<l]iuii|o* 

LfAtlon VAO not affeeled liy tin' rlni.' uf the IVsho'As, except that in 
JudiMul Syitem time fhci MnjalaMjs nvre pcrbriiB ulure freiiucmiy noiH<tnbled 

tJuut In tie rcKlitrA jH.>fLi>J. TJw? village paiu'liuiTt trii^d nil cases; the IkilutAb wtTe 
ouuuiiuiii-d 10 give eviiUmiM.'; trial by urtk'Al wa» more fretiiii'iil thunwe caniiuw IjiiAgincaod 
an npi^HJivl lilrt Oye lay to tbv chief X^-nyuilhish at tin; tiietrn]ntliii. 1 Juivc dealt with tluu 
ayeteiu at swine k-Jiglli elMVihori' and it will l« luy duty to take note Here only uf ««»« 
mlditiuiTAl inf urination. In MnJinjan* uf Sbivaji's iienutt, 0‘e read of two fiinotioiinrjBB. 
SahhA Xaik wbo ptcauled over the JtaialaHi:* niul the M-diopraBnik who interrogaUxl the 
parlies "^. It )* not however olcar whether theiti- uflk-vra were duly electedi li in quite 
powitilo that A wclhrewpcctLil uW ottbon ivonld 1 hi inforninlly nckiio wit Joed as tho Presi¬ 
dent of tlie ilajaksli me rely asi a iuntter of tmiirteay, and pcrlui]>s a young aiul energetic 
memlmr uf the court would vulunUyrily undertake to jiiterrogiite Iho jiurtii'S, to relieve hia 
older colleague* of that trouble. On ihv juclgtiu-nt ]>n,iier the judges no« only put their 
eigniilute, but alsu jmvh signs m tJmt «f Xungnr, Tugri. Cdioita r.iul Katyttr, aeconUng tio 
their profeiHiJoii or station of life. 

It may not he out uf pLicc here to tuke tWU* of a |HMu|iar onleal dcHuriheil in the Shri 
fiSiiivnji Frntap. In u case uf alleged adultery, tin* juflgen put a big 
Am (leeuliar oidsil e^vildroii full of oil on a big Brc. When tlw? oil began to boil, they 

took two drops of blood one caoh from the veins of the tuau ami the tv Oman, aiuldropporl 
them into the boiling liquid. But tot the iwu drops would nut mluglu arul the woman 
WAS honourably acquitted. We do not find any mention of sudi an ordeal nnywheiO due, 
and for all we know thia peculiar teat might hux'c had its origin in tho fertile bratu of the 
gossiping Atithor of Sbrl l^vaji Pratap. Moreover, the nlleg«i trial ia said tu have taken 
place before Shivaji'« time. 

Unlike the pieseut riilent of MahmuLm, fHiix'aji hatl no urgauIovdiEduL'atlunTkqjinrtincut. 

Edueatkh euitable pcnniuiia to dcBtTX'iiig echotnr*, and the duty of 

testing their merit wa» entrustlid to the Phndit Jltiv. Tliia siysteiu 
of Ilr.lcshaiia grant bn'''suri'Jved f^hUaji :tiid tiu' Pi’diwas. Q'lui Itnmbav'(lovenimciil Have 
blluttid a FpeciQcd sum lor Balmhna IvUowahipa in sw'verat cidlegoii of that jsrt'nidciH'y. 


n* Bn, ffte PcitwiM {mtpdblisbciig 

lUjwide, dr.j.tf., ViA XX pp. Sit, i(fo, aitr, aw. 
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III luH pulity above ivU lolefaiit. wmla his European 

voatcmpororice bnnim^ herHkWj J^hivaji hM extorlwl from Klianklkaii an unwilliiig 

ciiiupUiucnt for Ms tobratioa of Huhaniiismjaiuism, tialTiitadaul to! Is m that Shivaji uuHle 
adequate grants not only for HiihIei and iu>ly pLuni^s^ Imi a1iH» for loiiih^ of 

MulutUiUiiMUkii b 4 iiuU oiulfor mo^|iir>!4. Dr. Dillon, tlic? Fronoh traveller who viyjO^t iln^ 
Malabai cot^uliowrirds the eloso of Shivaji'»reign^ali50 teitillcrl to iho lilioral n.'tigioiis policy 
of ihu great Miiratho ruler, Khivajrs reiigious xwlioy pnited thr uwls of tiiH people and 
vcm to a cerMiu eitcM the product of hm nge 

We have sccii Uiftt the civil piwI thu military regitbliuiis of l^iuvajj were 

uiahily Ui uieet iJiv nwiU of hbtiinc?^, nml in this rcpiitct tlicy ’ivere 
Khivaju b^bkdiie» tjmineidJy suceetftlul. Eogaged iu a Ufe l«^ttg w&r of oii^t Mb Hiiiiam- 
uiuiUn tuuglihours, ^Mvajl coo Id not give his people tiud iKraru i^iuL 
tniLii^iiiility pu iieei^&fuy for tlio gtowiii of coiiiiucrce ff$m\ InUiibt-ry,. Ifnt Im riifurmLil 
ilie revenue sysLeiu uf hiu kingiloni, organised n eiurefii! survey uf his h^ud^^^ nml i^ubHtitiilfil * 
a fidrly ouligliuoieif aiwd eflkloM gOVcriiiiiyht for the Lyrniuty of ^ojid-LLuIepeiuUuil Rovi-nun 
uLUeei'p, ifv crgauliied iMt amy lhat sMvUoicil Lite fciufc^lnlion of the Mughul Eifipiro 
ill the ^LjLh. He ivnb the hither of ftm Mara Ilia navy, EunI the mereantJIo |H}liey inaugn* 
rnteiL by him had a very bright future. Boui ih tQ^7 he dii-il at Ltic i:ge of ^3 oiiJy^ 
and cluriiig IiLj shoit reigil Of 3U year^i he iiiil only fouiul^:^! a hkigiloia linti ereJiteil o 
luiCiuu. Yet nv eaiiuat adtnil that Blilvajij wa^* tho luupt atigiiml of fridimi riilors, X^o? Ms 
ll4:vi'iiiie imiiey he wub imleblttl to ^Itlaiik Aiohar. Suiiie of his rnilitiLry rcgtdntlons ^verc 
copied fr<mi the AdtlshuliJ cmle, and tho pyptfrjn of hmndirig hordes Ln the cavalry was known 
\n KindiiRtan pvctn in AlUiidilhi KhlljF^s time* Sililvn}! however onfoiwi strict lut-LlnKl 
whure formerly there wati a Istek of ft* Tho sUgMci^t irregularity did noi v'dcAjiv his keen 
^y^a, and in porflonaE Atteutinu to Om niinirtft details of goveninient* he was, perhajj^ij not 
inferior to his great Mughal ri\T4l, Wo dm! him IraniiMg regulatioa^ aboiit thO proper slvlo 
of nfHcial loiters; we find hijn iXohbcriilmg alioiU tlie necpflpity Of punctual i^ayment of 
niriSOnD. He urgrs 1ii« cavalry ofBcuni tti hevrare of tlie ennrlepa fine of tire ill the camp. They 
arc wantwl to hr more careful r-hont Rtoring hay and foihler for their unimalH. To the 
govetnoi- of n fort ho isaiioB [nHtructionsfor n?gij1miiig the price of tvlt and mitsi; uiid vva cftsi- 
nut hut uoudPT w^hen wn fiml iho khuio nmn .itnrting a JltcrAry uiovcmciiL, desliaed alter* 
wauls to ollAitge the naitirc of Iiia niolhcr*toiigim. He cliiployCHil a iiuoihcr of la^holow tu 
find out Saujskrit eynoiiyms for current Fer&irvn wordb—and the Raj Vj^aiVifo/ Koaft 
wob compiled ill eoiwequence. 

!l has oftim hecJi asikcd why au timiiy uf fSliivAji's histftutioils failcil lo survii'o Min, 
Pfofo««ijT JaduXalh Surknr atlrJhutea his fnilure fa hnlM Up an cuduriin? Eilate mAiidv to 
caata rivalry. The vmlK tyiilem is not now to [tidia f.iid whatever nmy }re ils etfect ou the 
Marntba Mfate it cumiot Im iwiil ibfit tho fate ol tihivajru civil niid indjtary uislitiitiorui 
WAR niuoli nffectrwl hy it. Th* great Imiie of the cimntry hr-fl b!?m fcmlalijiiii or the dagir 
sytrtemaud tMs tlonritihed in spite of euiile rivalry', i^iivajl tried Mh hi st to aboli.^li 
feudoTiem* but riie great defeat of hbs govenunent wrw lluvl it was an autaernoy. Hu sitccess 
ilcp€‘Hihrtl ou ilw man ut the helm, ^ei'nibhaji au-e uu inconiiiotcnt nilcr aiulh did not take 
him Jinig to umlo h\» father h w«rk, Xlafamm hmt tlm wisdom to appreemto Ms Mtiier n 
hwtitutioiiA^ but ojreiiinstaaeeiit wrrv ugainHt him. Driven from his [mternrd home 
aiul Inah-gcfl in the fort of xTinji, lie ]md to coiicilintci Ms allies in all poseibhr wavs. 
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His officers offered to conquer principalities in enemy possession on the sole condition 
that they should he alloweil to hold their conquest in Jagir. Ihus Rajaram helped 
to revive feudalism, and once it was revived Shivaji’s institutions were doomed to 
extinction. In the turmoil of wiir every law was held in abeyance, and when a new 
order dawned, after the struggle for existence was over, Shivaji’s institutions had become 
a memory. 

LIFE SKETCH OF LALESHWARI—A GREAT HERMITESS OF KASHMIR.* 

Hy pandit anand koul. 

K \simiu by its geographical position, indicates in tho best sense of the term, the 
head, nay, the bndn, of IncUa. It has been prolific not only in producing great kings, 
whose sway extended throughout the length and breadth of India and Central Asia, and 
great idiilosopbers, grammarians, historians, uslronomers and poets, who .slioue like 
luminaries in the lirmameiit, but also in producing women of extraordinary talents and 
rare gifts. V’^esovati, i5ugaudab, Didlia and Kuta adorned the throne of the country aiul 
bold it secure with great wisdom, playing their game most successfully against powerlul 
enemies. 

Lulcshwari, Rupabhavani i 4 id Jamau Did were ascetics of the most sublime and 
exalted order with a halo of diyiiieiicss about them. Liilcshwari, more popularly called 
by the homely aud simple name of Lai Dcd (Mother I^l), was one of those master spirits, 
who conic at periodic intervals into this world and deliver ar mc'ssago of truth and peace, 
exhorting the liumanity to follow higher ideals of life and shun the frivolities of moital 
earthly existence. She was an apostle of sweetness and light and a follower of the Shaiva 
philosophy. She is remembered with divine adoration by both Hindus and Muliammadans 
in Kashmir, and many stories of miracles, said to have been worked by her, are current 
among them. The ascetic Riipabhavdni acknowledged her as her grand preceptress—Z»aZ 
yidfna Lai ixxrtna guratn^ She was bom about the middle of the 14th centurj' of Christian 
era in the time of Sultan Ala-ud-din, the tliird Muhammadan king of Kashmir, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1347 a. d. Her parents lived at Paiidrenthan (the ancient 
Puranadhishthaua, the old capital) four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. 

There is a curious legend about her birth. It is said that prior to her birth as 
Laleshwari she w'as bom somewhere in Ktvshniir and was married to a man living at 
P^dreuthan. There she gave birth to a sou. 

The priest of this f.miily was oue Sidh Sri Kanth. This man, by the w ay, dcKiciided in 
the direct line of pupils from V’asa Gupta, wbo flourished in the first half of the ninth 
century of Christian era in the time of king Avantivarma, and laid the foundation of 
Shaivism as a system of religion in Kashmir. Sidh Sri Kaiith’s living descendant in the 
line of pupils at present is P. ^lokund Razdan, a learned Sanskrit scholar residing near 
the Raghu N4th temxde at Srinagar. 

On the ele\ enth day of her confinement Sidh Sri Kanth came to jierform the 
kahancthti or cleansing ceremony. She enquired of him What relationship has tho new 
born baby with me ?” Sidh said “ What a strrmgc question ! \\ hy, he is your sou.^ She 

said “No.” “What then is ho?” be asked. She replied: “I am just now to die and 

1 (Many of the •* Sayings'* attributed to Laleshwari in this article may be usefully compared^ both 
aa to text and traualation, with Giieraon and Bomett’a LaHa I'ot^yon*, Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Vol. XMl, 1920 .— Ed.] 
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Jjall bo reborn a« (v filly Jit tlit Marh^mn vUIh^p wiili such otid ?<uoh luarks. If you'rare 
to have the answer toyniir fiuery, you may conio to me "< MorMroa nlirroue year from 
now and I shallgice you itio answer,'' The woman tliod jUst’ after uttering these word*. 
Stdh, itt order to satwry thia ciirioaity, went after one year to Marhamn and KcareliHl for 
thr flllv. He fou^ her nndput tlie old ipieetioA to her. tohl him *' Well, J would 

give von the nnawnr, but 1 ftui to fUo jnst now, und am to he rtOuiTH «.’» n pup with aticham! 
anch mar ha at BiJheHilra, niul il you care to get the aitHWor you luay come to me at 
Bijbehara after nix monlhii from now and 1 nltall give yon the Answer. *' .After rho had 
fiaished this talk a tiger jiiinpeil oiiti of u bitsh and duvuuu'sl the Bily. Sidh'a curin' 
sity Iucicaaed at this orourrcnce and after «ii months ha went lo BijhrhMra. There he 
aearohed for the puppy and did find it. tie put ttiofaiue qnretion to and it told Itim 
04 liefora that it waa to die Just then and wa» to he rohnni as aiich and i7nrh nl F5uch and 
j-ueh iVUtw, andlm might como there to teeeive the a"8ww. No ■•ooner had it said this 
than A luaii riding on his jiony pSH^ed by and the [nippy (Xiiie itndiT the puny'H honFs and 
wai killed. In llil.s w ay ?5id!i wen dismissed by her without liuring the answer he rctpiiiod 
until she took aix rehitthsi in dilferent places, and boiiig lliiia hiilllccl he gave ii[i Llto Mien, 
nf making further attempts to aatisfy Lis cunuaity. He then uent to Wastarvau fn bill 
neat Aviiutiptirn Is'i iidles Srinagar} to perfomi pononccs. 

In the same family at Fjinilreiitbiui in which lailcshirari laid dliNl on t he aloveni h d^y 
lif her onufm^oiiont, sJie took hot scTcnth rebirth* When she was twelve years td uga her 
marriage wah nrrangnd by the son (iF f^idh in a Pandit family HUmamod Nicha Bat, living 
at the Diangnhal Mohalljv ni Pimpiir (tha Ancient Pndmapara founded in ai2*51t) a.d. by 
Podma, Minister of King AJntnpicla). 

It may bo stated hera, by llio way, that at PBinpiir there is now no one ol thu Xicha 
Bat pe<tigree living, hul at RfiitagOr (Chntula]iiir MohoJta) thein i-Kime man named Sbiva 
Bat, at present employerl 05 an .Aseintant in the SericultuM' I>cpiirlineiit, who Th nf this 
lineage. His Ruecstors lived at Fatii[iur. His ffoira ts Swiniina Sli^dte. -——^■ 

Tlie buy with whom Tj^I l>e<l was engaged had Jits father living, hut had lost bis 
mother, imd Ida fftllier Itud married n second wife. I’he tlute for the w<'diling uua flseft, 
Just one day prev iouK t ii that on which the wedding wav lo vume off, i<iiilh retutned from 
WAAtorvan and he, lielog (he |)rfe«t of llic girUa father, [ittsltletl ca^sr thu t'criunonyi 
While thorMemoiiy wai* perfuruied, the hrldo w‘his[K]r4Hi tn Siilh' "That baby who 
was Inwii lo me and yon were pnrpiiing me in my Mivernl rohirths, anxitiua to know what 
relationship ho bore lu me, is iJilw very hoy n ho is tliehridigtuom here." SidL 
the matter and was much nstouiidied. 

However ibu marriage ceremony woh finiahed. The bride wns named Faduiuvati 
by hor fnthiT-in-Iaw, But the lujy and Pidiuilveti DOvcrUvtKl together kui bib^hi.nd anti 
wifi*. The sfcp-mother-iii'law uactl to treat Podmivati voty badf}'. The latter is held 
up Ofl ft model fur [raliiincB, virtue and mibmissiveiiesfa by nutuattkiiid. She l»re the ill* 
treatnu'Ut without gnimbUng. When giving hor the daily meal, the niother'in-Liw UHed 
to put a sloue in her plate over which a little food waa aproad, so that it might app«tr to 
those vidiu clianccd to ecc it that a brimful plafa* of feed waa given to the daughter-in-law. 
FodmAvati never complaincdi of it, nor made it knotvu k, anybody for tuolvo veara. 
giving back the atono soerotly to her tnoUirHa law, after doing with lux st-auiy mml. 
AfUT twulvc years it got about iu this way. A aheep liad Iwcn slaughieied lo potfonu tiu- 
rotviiiotiji' of ffrakaihdnti lu her father-in-law s house. One of the female UL>%hbonra met 
her whibf she was going to the river to fetch water, who told hit in a jocular rort of wav 
that Kh« ttOJi to get a good feast that evening, TUrreupon it eseuped from her mouth 
“fJiJi'l wirifan tiaiA to/A noshi nahat Imlih mh »JA*' irivaniilg that wlu-tlicr Ibry kfilcd 
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a big sheep or a small one it was all the same, the danghtcr-ia-Iaw always had the stone 
in her plate. Her father-ia-law, who hapjiened to he on the other side of the wall where 
she was standing with her neighbour friend, overbeaid this, and he waiitetl to find out if 
what the daughter-in law said was right. When tJiat evening his wife gave Piidmivati 
her plate of fowl he suddenly went over and snatched it aw ay from %!■ hand and actually 
found the atone underneath a tliin layer of rice. He got very angry with his wife for her 
cruel treatment towards the daughter-in-law. His wife thought that Padnuivati must 

have informed him of this, as there could be no other person who knew about it. Oh 

such audacity and such contomatiousness on the part of a daughter-in-law designed to 
bring on trouble to her mother-in-law ! So she fretted anil harboured more hatrwi than 
ever towards Padmavati and constantly spoke ill of her to her son in order to prejudice 
his mind against his wife. She span thread as fine as the fibres of the lotus stalk, yet 
her step mother-in-law would scold her for having spun it coarsely. At lust she 
brought this chapter of her life to a close by quitting her home. Find as she was with 
divine love, she tore away her clothes and began to roam about naked. Just prior to her 
tcarmg away her clothes her lal or abdomen increased in size, so that her pubic region 
became pendulous answ'cring the purpose of the loin cjoth. Thenceforward she was 
called Lal, because of her jiendulous pubes. 

Lal Ded became the disciple ol Sidh and learnt Yoga from him, hut in course of 
time she far e.\cclled him in piactising it, Sklh's house wa.s at the Nambalbal Mohnlla 
at Pumpur. 'Jhcro was a cave there in which he used to perform the worship of Gtwl 
This cave does not exist now. Tlie ijltat at which he used to bathe is called Sidh-Yur 
awl since then a sanctity is attached to it. It is among other.s a firtfia at which the pil¬ 
grims to Amar Nath bathe. 


I-al Ded propounded the Yoga philosophy and also nigh mond truths in Kashmiri 
verse. These are called Lal Wdkhi or So' bigs of Lal and are, apart from being tho 
utterance.s of a holy woman, expressive of graT^ i ntl lofty thoughts, and spiritual laws— 
short, apt, sweet, thrilling, life-giving and pregnant with the greatest moral principles— 
aye, .simply pearls and diamonds and " gems of the purest ray seiene” of the Ka-shmiri 
literature. 'J'hey are current coins of quotation, a volume being packed in a .single 
saying. They touch the Kashmiri’s ear as well os the chord of lus heart and are 
freely quoted by him as maxims on appropriate tensions in conversation, having 
moulded tho national mind and set up a national ideal. As the Kashmiri language ho-x 
undergone much change since she composed them and as they treat of abstruse knowledge 
of Yoga, they are difficult to be understood by the common people. One or two instances 
will suffice to .show how deep and sublime is the philasophy contained in them. Over one 
hundred years ago there lived a saint named Mirza KAk at Hiingalgund, twelve miles 
towards the south-ea.st of Achibal. He once went to visit the shrine of Jwilla Mukhi at 
Khrew and on his return, when nearing Pdmpur his disciples asked him to c.vplaiu the 
meaning of the following saying of Lal Ded 

Wolh rahiifd artmn mkhar 
Athi al pal wakhur heth 
Yudieani zdnak parma-pad akhiur 
He eJiikhar kke shikhar heth. 

•Arise, O Lad}', make preparations for worship. 

Keeping liquor, meat and bread with thee ; 

H thou knowest the highest Eternal Syllable (Brahm), 

Take and eat them in company with Ta i.lric worshippers. 
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He explained it at great length for several hours. His disciples wondered at the 
superb and ennobling thought contained in this saying and still wondered in their minds 
how Lai Ded would have explained it had she been living. Mirza K4k knew by inspiration 
the desire of his disciples. He then, together with his disciples,- went and squatted at 
the Lai Tnig, halting there that night. At midnight a woman suddenly appeared before 
them Mirza Kdk bowed before her and made her sit after paying due reverence to her. 
She of her own accord, began to explain the meaning of the above saying. What she 
exiwunded was by far deeper than that explained by Mirza K4k. After she fimshed she 
went away and disappeared. Mirza Kak’s disciples were amazed to see and hear aU this 
He told them that she was Lai Ded herself and had come to explain the meanmg of the 
saying that he had explained during the day time, which they had desired in their minds 

to hear from Lai Ded herself. 

About 60 years ago a learned Pandit, named Prak4sh Kukilu, ^.TOte a commentary on 
the following four sayings in Sanskrit prose 


Sahazas sham tah dam no gatshe 
Taishih prdwak mukki dwdr 
Salilas lawan zan milil tih gatshe 
Totih chhui durlab Sahazah vetsdr. 


Akui umkdr yus 7idbi dare 
Kumbai brahmdndas sum gdre 
Akiii mantar yus tsetas kare 
Tas SOS mantar ky&h kare* 

Abiydsi sa vikdsi laiwatu 
Oagnas sagan miyul samilsraid 

Shani gul tah andmai matu , * ^ i. 

Yuhui upadesh chhui bhaltd. 

Wdk mdnas k^d aktd nd ate 
Tshupi mudrih ali nd pfavesh 
Rozan Shiv Shakht nd ate 
Mvisiya kunh taJi sui upadesh* 

God does not want meditations and austerities: 

Through love alone canst thou get the abode of Bliss. 

Thou mayst be lost like salt in water. ■ 

Still it is difficult for thee to know God. 

One who keeps in mind one single umMr. • 

Considers self as much as the universe; 

One who remembers one single manlra. 

What can thousand mardra^ do to him ? 

When by repeated practice (of Yoga) the visible objects go to absorption* 
When the qualified universe gets merged within the ether. 

Then remains none but the Supreme Being. 

This is, 0 Brahman, the true doctrine. 

Tell thy mind that there is no highness or lowness there ; 

There is no entry there by either silence or mystic attitude; 

Neither Shiva nor Shakhti remain there. 

If any one remains that is the true doctrine. 
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There vereoooiitteiiij wiyings of Lai hut, ok lime weat on, tbtj' v>vro gradually 
one by nrii' forgottcti and lotd. About 200 ycart ago, P. BAeker PAadiin, gnuidfather of 
P. UanOA Jl^*fl"T>,iieelt'l«oli 3 «JbCTniJt of Kjofhraif. coikcted Sixty Sayioge, wbkb te tranala* 
ted into SoiU'krit mse, Thiy liavc rttiaifly Iwa puWwhrd Ig- tb* Rp.««ariTti Depart mint, 
of tho Stote> 

Another collcctiou of 109 fayiiigtf (indudlng tJu* CO eotleok'd by P. B^hker Ftfidon) 
made by P. rnkebmon £.ilk, another saint, 'H’ho about iiO yfarn ago, Bo 'wrote a 
coiDinetitar)' on Vodlintio Inina cm thrni in Sanokrlt pr<$e, A oopy of this volkcUon trua 
oLteim d byStr C«nrgcGrit'f«3D and Dr. Lionel D. Barnett w hich they hare tmTulnted 
into Boglirli. Thin ban rerently Iiijcmi piiblLjliL'tl by tbo Royal Aaiatic Society, Lu-nilun. 
Their publioalnm will, no doubt, prove uf mneh tmijortwicn in phitologiEiji, whobua of 
ancient karoing and othem. I linTe bwn ffntniiat® to acctuo n crUcctlou of over £ 0 c» 
imyiugH of LuJ Dcd nnd am going to publiab them iihortly. 

As is luiml with fipiritnal geniuijer-, Lil Doil used to lead peoplit from oiiwrTAtion to 
rBflvdiQi), nuking easy rcmunalnincts ot liypocnay and mere ehow of religiona coroaumiDH 
and fonnalitics. Some i&itimpcs am given below 

(IJ One day Sidh, hw ipiritvaii Gimi, was bathing in the river. At the aaiee place,, ft 
tittle above him tip-stworo, I.al Hid begun to scrub the onteriiidcs of an earthiu put full ul 
dirt. Sldh told hfriii u scorn ot her flagrant aimplieity ttat the pot eonld jirrcr bt- 
purifledby cleaning only from outside. “How tbm could your body hetome pure I 13 - 
baiijint;,” woe the rcody ritott, “ BO long aa the inside of the body ww not. at the somr* 
time purified P' A PeraJan pcjol espresacs thii truth in the following couplet 1 “ 

Jima cAi tuai kahid u ntli to nyih 

Dkt itdj kuno qaf)& katittn podf « buluA. . 

Why dcirt thou djo thy garment blue and block f 
Purify thy limit, wearing f by uHual gomient and cap. 
whilu going about, I.al Dcd was fono-aed by a number of children, whtt niwd to about 
mockingly at her, as ia ojvubI with yoaxigstm when tbay see a strange petwjn. But her 
ipirit wan ever unperturbed. Ouu day she nan passing by a shop of a doth merchant 
followed by a crowd of noisy children. The cloth merchant waa angry with them for 
tcaalng Lbs hctfuitcsB and diapereed tLcm. Lai Ded wont up to hia shop and mked him 
to give her a piece nricngelulh. Ho at nnoc brought nut a piece and picaontod it to her. 
Shu t<dd him tO eut ft evnr.tly into two holvrs, ao that they might bo of CtjuaJ weight. 
11c did flo, batanring ihn two pk'Cce in a sralc, She Lhtii put ona piece on oi» ehonlder 
and the oLhiT on the oflier aiioulder, and went away. Sow a prison passing by 
would salute her and she made a knot in the piece of doth on bur left ahouldar. 
Another iJcraOn would about diaraepcclfuJIv to llcr and ahe would make a knot in the pioco 
an her right ahouldor. In this way during her peregrinutionB, many people met her, who 
cither saluted or spoke diBreapciitfiilly to Lcr, and she irado Itnofa naspectivisly in the two 
pieces of doth. In the evening she eftme back tci tho gome cloth merchatit and rotumed 
the cloth to him oeking him to reweigh lliC two halve* I 0 ace if either of thnm had lost at 
gaiik'd Weight by the knot* nuwte- They wnrn put in a scato and, of course, they balanoed 
e((Uftlly. IjU DmI then amilmgly told him, "Why were y™ angiy with ih# boy* who wore 
colling iiflrrH'* to me. Rrepcot or disreopeot canritit maho nny (Mlfcionco to me. os the bnotes 
of eatbcT kind havs made no dilfurimDU to iho cloth/' 

CfoI SBiriRunr AoJ parimnin 
Diynom lik ytw y«lA tvut 
ttahazah kuBomiiu pus karinirni 
RuA aindldni itw kpiiA tnot*e. 
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J?dM6oI pflfWIWI 

iWeft iwa?ft vdM kktd nA hi^t. 

Y^dwaM 4SAiintw hatkU 
3faihcri WMrf pijf*- 

Ynf Ac* mdJiA ffiastAffri* 

SuA kh^^^aIl nith 

jrAii? pmTifi ifcliA cinKi?f?A l'<fr«in 
Lul-u h^nd hfdun Vifk Jtarcm kjfAh. 

Let itU'in itfsr or cboot me: 

Ij<rt anybody any whtvt h« likwi; 

Lot good persons worehip iiiO idtli fiowra t 
What civn any one (ol tbeTn Jgain^ 1 boing ptiro f 

Tiot thRiii jiror mo 0 tliCOonAtl tlmfsA^ 

. My mitul ehall noTw be p&iuod^ 

T1 I am a tovcr oT God» 

How can aahia make a mirror dirty (on the oontriLij“ it will iiiatto it oloauoc) * 

Anybnf^ mocking or MoafSng at mo 
Shall not bo dvllbod by my heart. 

When my Shira favours mo, 

Wbat can the ridicule of the pnopls do to tool 

Thia bae been rendered into P^raUm as brfow:— 

Jfora j/BT dAimi AttAAiii 6iJtAie^?UKd 
Dtl under kinahe o dor namajmd 
A^r mun pura^tc rd^t Ad^Aom 
ikir dyinfih chi khdki^ter niJtidnad^ 

If tbo world talkie ill of me^ 

My bnart ehall harbour no Ql-wilL 
If 1 am a tme woraliipper of Gnd^ 

Can aeboa loavo a atalu on a folrror f 

i2) LaI Hod ooce enu-rod a tomplo in wb|^'h her epiritual guru, Sidb, wae worabjpptug 
iho idola. Sho wanted to show to him that God was present everywheTO and waa not 
limited io tbr temple. Sidli aeked her what ebe liod ouuio for and she told liiin ilmi abu 
•nnted to Huawer the call of naiurOp and being naked ehe came Into the temple for privacy^ 
He hastily led bp-t out tcUlng ber that it wan a place wbaiw idola wore wondupped and it 
would be Bacrilegious to du in it what abe micaded to. She asked him to show her a 
place where there woto no Moh« Be led her to a |ilaco and tkaro 1 a 1 Decl ramo’red some 
fartb under which idols wero found. Then he led ksF to another place and there too sho 
removed the rarth end idols were founds® Then £a 1 Dod addreasod to him^^— 

i>fiv diwr xpotA 
Htri Aua diAuA 

, Put Las karak kita bkatiA 

Kof monos pamnas sangdi. 

% B^wa NntiiLk vAmk nt l^tfrcoA wms cinoe found Ijin^ dc^wa with hit feei loweida ^b« ^kiina ThA 
fHopli!' leprcved him fer thua #hqwitig tUHmpect iimt^rds the hoiiie cl Clod» Iff) Totd ihcui ha woa 
pnil cGUld coi me VO und tbry mlghl l h^>Fvfi>m turn tiia fei'^ to the ditecrtioti Ain>y Erqtn the houK cl 
Ood. They then turned hi* feet bui Alecea sLiv moved Umirdt ibn vamo t^rtcltoa^ 
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Soi sheld chhai paias tah jnthas 
Soi sheld chhai utam desh 
Soi sheld chhai pheravanis gratae 
ShivchJiui kruih tai tsen upadesh. 

Idol is of stone, temple is of stone ; 

Above (temple) and below (idol) are one; 

Which of them wilt thou worship, O foolish Pandit ? 

Cause thou the union of mind with soul. 

The same stone is in the road and in the pedestal: 

The same stone is the sacred place: 

The same stone is the turning mill; 

Shiva is difficult to be attained, take a hint for guidance (from thy guru). 

{To be continued.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

24. Glasso = Hour. 

Sloop James, 10th of May 1685. 

Honoured Sir, This to acquaint your Honour of 
our Sad misfortune, for standing off to sea we 
Chance{d] to meett with fresh galls [gales] and 
great Sea and making Saile for to keep Company 
with the Rest of the fleet we sprung such a Leake 
that we are forced to keep pumping glasses and 
glasBO [ from hour to hour ] which hath be3n the 
Cause of our putting Bewjk again and fetched as far 
as Annor [ Onore, HonAvar ] where we Ri[dd att) 
an Anchor. I would desire to know your Honours 
further orders what we shall doe with the Veosell 
for what with a Carring [carrying] of sail and 
Ridding att an Anchor she will not boar up much 
onger without further Remedy. I rest your 
Honours very Humble and Obedient Servant to 
Command, William Dixon. (Becords oj Fort St. 
George: Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-85, HI, 85.) 

R. C. T. 

25. A Wail from Bencoolen. 

28 September 1685. Letter from Benjamin Bloom 
and Council at York Fort [Bencoolen, Sumatra] to 
William Gyjford and Council at Fort St. George. 
Wee shall now give your Honour &ca. An Account 
of our Woefull state emd Condition which God grant 
letter. Wee are by sickness all become Uncapable 
of helpng one Another, and of the groat number of 
people that came over not above thirty men well 
of them that Mr Ord left here, b‘3ing Blacks and 
whites about 200, ho taking about twenty souldiors 
and severall Black servants along with him. Of the 
English souldiera are dead hero eleven; and of the 
Portequeeze not above four, of the Black workme n 


not Above flveteen that is Capable of working. Of 
them are dead about forty ani dayly die, for hoo 
that falls, it is hard for him to riao. All our ser¬ 
vants are sick and dead, aad att this minute not 
A Cook to gott victualls ready for those that sitt 
att the Companys Table, and such have been our 
straites, that wee many times have fasted ; the sick 
lye neglected, some cry for Remedies, but none to be 
had; those tliat could Eat hive none to oook them 
Victualls, aoe that I may say, the one Dies for 
Hunger, and the other for Remedies, soe that now 
we have not living Enough to bury the Dead, and 
if one is sick the other will not watch, for hee sayes 
better that one than two dies, soe that people dies 
and noe notice Taken thereof. ( Records of Fort St. 
George, LeUersto Fort St. George, 1684-85, HI, 215, 
216.) R.C.T. 

26. A Recommendation. 

20 Noveinfyer 1685. Letter from Thomas Ley and 
Council at Hwjly to William Oyfforl and Council at 
Fori St. George. Mr. Higginson wee can vary ill 
^are, he being one of the most Attest men in India 
for the oflSoe he was in (and indeed any thing else). 
He has discharged his place with faithfullneaa and 
with all diligence in A carious [ingenious] method 
as your Honor &ca. will see by his workes ; wee 
cannot say enough to his praise, but seeing it is your 
order, ani his dasire, Bengafl not agreeing with his 
constitution, he takes his passage towards you on 
the Shrewsbury. Wee have promis'd him to signifie 
all his care and pains to our Right Hrmblo. 
Masters and hope they will take into consideration 
and give him Encouragement According to his 
deserts for what he has done here. {Records of 
Fort St. George: Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-5 
IH, 234-235.) R-C.T. 
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LIFE SKETCH OF LALESHWARI—A GREAT HERMITESS OF KASHMIR. 

By PANDIT ANAND KOUL. 

(Continued from p. 308 .) 

(3) Shekh Nur Din alias Nund Rishi (caUed by Hindus Sahazanand), a great Muham¬ 
madan saint, was a contemporary of Lai Ded. It is said that when he was born (1377 a.o.) 
he would not suck milk of his mother. Lai Ded went and cried to him “ Fiho mandachhok 
nah tah chanah chhukka mandachkdn \ ” (Thou wert not ashamed of coming, why then 
art thou ashamed of sucking?) Thereupon he began to suck. She asked his inother 
what her name was. “Sudar” was the reply. Lai Ded remarked—"-Sudrasat cAAiA 
mukhia 7 ierdn*' (verily pearls come out of the Sudar i.e.. Ocean). When Shekh Nur Din 
was grown up he, together with his disciple Baba Nasar-ud-din, often hold discourses 
with Lai Ded in Kashmiri verso which arc clothed in mysticism. Her verses, however, 
show how superior she rose over both of them in reUgions wisdom. These are contained 
in the old Persian books caUed Nur Ndma and Risk Ndma. One discourse is quoted 
below by way of an example :— 

BdM Nasir-ud-din — 

Siryas hyuh nah prakdsh kune 
Gangih hyuh yvah iirth kdnh 
Bdyis hyuh nah bdndav kune 
Ranih hyuh nah 9ukh kdnh. 

Shekh Nur Din — 

Achhin hyuh nah prakdnh kune 
Kuthen hyuh nah tirth kdnh 
Chandas hyuh nah bdndav kune 
Khanih hyuh mh sukh kdnh. 

Laleshwari — 

Mayas hyuh nah prakdsh kune 
Payas hyuh nah tirth kdnh 
Dayas hyuh mh bdndav kune 
Bayas hyuh naJi sukh kdnh. 

There is no light like that of the sun; 

There is no pilgrimage like Ganga; 

There is no relation like a brother ; 

There is no ease like that of a wife. 

There is no light like that of the eyes; 

There is no pilgrimage like that of the knees ; 

There is no relation like one’s pocket \ 

There is no ease like that of the cloak. 

There is no light like that of the knowledge of God; 

There is no pilgrimage Uke that of the search of God; 

There is no relation compared to the Deity; 

There is no ease like that got from the fear of God. 
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Many eiories are current among the Kashmiris illustrative of tho superhuman 
power of this hermitess. Some of them are narrated below:— 

(1) Lai Ded used to go out earl}* in the morning, crossing the river without her feet 
dipping into the water and sat at the ghat of Zinpura village at the place where there is 
the shrine of Natta Keshva Bhairava, at present marked by a mulberry tree. There, 
after her ablution, she remained in communion with God. Her husband being suspicious 
of her, once went quietly after her to see w'here she had gone. He saw her going to, and 
sitting alone at, the above place. He never knew, nor he could read, her purpose. Leav¬ 
ing the house before the dawn and sitting alone on the river bank was, he thought, 
nothing short of madness. Ho got angry at this. Wheu after meditation for some time, 
she returned with an earthen pot full of w'ater on her head, he, in his rage, struck it with a 
stick. The pot broke into pieces, but the water was not spilt and remaine<l perfectly still 
on her head. She then came into the house, filled all the empty pots with this water and 
yet it was not exhaustcil. Then she threw do\^n the remainder of the water outside the 
house and a pond w'as formed of it. This pond exists even now and is called Lai Trag* 

(2) Lai Ded used to peregrinate in a nude condition and was constantly saving, 
‘He only is a man who fears God, and there are very few such men about.” One 
day Sh&h Hamadan alias Mir Sayyid Ali, after whom the famous mosquo in Srinagar 
is called and W’ho came in Kashmir in 1379 and stayed here up to 1384 Ai d., met her at 
ELhampur, 10 miles to the south-west of Srinagar on the Shopian road, and she at once 
ran away. This was a strange thing for Lai Ded to do, but it was soon explained. “I have 
seen a man,” she said to the astonished haniya, into whose shop she had fled for refuge. 
The baniya, however, turned her out. Then Lai Ded rushed to a baker’s shop and jumped 
into the oven, which at that time was fully heated for baking the bread. Hence the 
saj'ing—” Ayeyih wdnis gayih kdndaras** (She came to a baniya but went to a baker). 
When the baker saw this he fell down in a sw’oon thinking that, for certain, the king would 
hear of this and punish him. However, there was no need of fear, as Lai Ded presently 
appeared from the mouth of the oven, clad in clothes of gold, and hastened after Shah 
Hamadan. 

Lai Ded threw' herself in the baker’s oven puri)Osely in order to show to Shah 
Hamadan that passing through the ordeal set up by Timur, the famous king of Central 
Asia (1378 A.n.), was an easy job for persons advanced in occult powers. Thi.s king 
w as in the habit of going frequently through his capital city to ascertain the condition 
of his subjects. One night, while he was wandering in the city in the tUsguise of a 
beggar, the shrieks of a lad from a house attracted him and he entered it, when he came 
to know that the child and his parents had tasted no food for two da 3 ^s on account 
of alqect povert}', and the shrieks of the child were due to the pangs of hunger. 
The disguised beggar felt so deeply for the starving family that he left the house 
with a promise to return soon with an}' eatable thing he might get b}' begging, and 
he fulfilled his promise by returning soon with a little brea(l which he handed 
o\er to the bo}'who was crying. The beggar secretly left a piurse of gold coins in the 
compound of the house, and before leaving raised his hands towards the sky, prating 
loudlj' that the Great Allah might change the poor famih' into a rich one. At da}*- 
break the mistress of the house got startled to find the purse ami was immensely happy. 
One of the coins she brought with a joyful heart before a neighbouring Sayyid to get it 
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yhAiJgt^L TJm^ irickttT S^yyii t-nquin mkl cftinfr in knuw uf liuf t-fling n l*i^ oi jro r 
caini*. Ik- iiut only auprtvctl her of lior piiniu. but fh-^.r^rrii htrnf binijag U h^m 

liini. Thi- t aai^ cftmc up bc^fort: Timm who wi 11 Iho from wlikt oW 
hi^ ^v^ tlie COnte^t€a quid. Tli& wml lii? liiiuipnim! witnesses wbo were uI^lj 

.^yyids tank mlenm oath^ hefnre Tliivuf limt the wouiflti h^4 ^toli^u tlic liong, Ke. 
or Miurw.iliBiniiiwd ih^ ease isnd reiitored ihr pume Ui tbe poor wnmafi, Ijuli^nanl 
at the braren id the Sayyida, ho annonneed that all ^yyid^ rpsiding in lus 

kiugauni miiil prove iheir purity by pawing Llirough the ordeal of riding u hot 
imu-honR^ 1|il3 dw.dftl1 te^t alarnieil the SayT^s and they strove to it by 

flight. Only ^lir fhiyyiil AIL whu was o saint of high *rderp is mid to have goni‘ 
eiueeeiiiifutly through ihn orib’ai- He Lhon mme frnin Hmnrulan (Porria) to Kaehmir in 
1 :|#!j A.D. On Rwing Tied ciiniiiig out of a (umnto (d fire atlircd in elothea uf guMlua 
pride of riding cl Ore horpp wn» biiiiiljleil. and he iaecanii? a cuitstont eompanJon of hers. 

(:i) Orwns there a perfonnonce- of aetOEH at FampUT* to witnesa which a largo crowd 
of [teopb had gatherotl. Lnl Ood also, m her u^uftl nude condition, went to kjc it. Her 
father mdaw chilled her hciok to her house scolded bet for hm want o| modisty and 
dccciioy. She esciLHpd iicrsclf by eajbig that theio wiUi uo liunisn being there, to avoid 
w h0S4?iuok it uiight hava been tioeoseary tocovnr hersieU. Ho Laughed cynically at this- But 
ahr* asked liitntobLok nui froni the window if wiLatabe aald was true or not. Ho looked 
out find lo! ha fij=^w no Huntau being, but only a uumlKt ul fdwlfet^ sheop and goats 
ooUL-clcd tUcaro, 

14J Oiiri? Sitlb wtt’d purruriniiig tbo fltistoro ponaners of ck(mdrdifun; that is to say, 
ho had a fast W'Ulrli wna t«j continue for 40 Lfll Tied cama to bia bou^a and 

enquirciJ from liiw wife whnt hn wira doing. She repUed—tnrdit 5o/^*^he i« 

doing motlilation). Lid Ued erk-d cmi ; Kah, St^da Afur(fih dMh(0 guri^ (aOt his 

poiiygnl ft birk at ?farulti Marg). Sidli ovorhccLrd tbia and was aAbiiniodj na liia mbrd hnd 
n^lv gone astray in tha iiiidHi nf uiirdituiluii, ihinkiug at 111 at moment of his pony wliieh 
ho hud for gra7.tng to Nanda MargJ I^L Pod then invited him to See how she waa 
pracLkiug tbo ponsnra. On the fuU-tnoon day she untercid a wcUhc-I caned mom and 
irt.siiditig up in«itionle^*-^i put an ourthenpoi Linderneath her loot and another on her head. 
Ah the inouri waned her Ijoily diminkhed, iinlil on the fifttienth dny o£ the dark forinigbt 
tli+j two [Hits jf^mod roeh other, fjidh wns dail}" obfierviug this, li^lien the two pots closed 
burflbNed Ihu up|a-r |Hjt, and limntl fl&iiielbiiiE liko qili^rk allver in it trecubUiig and tlicii 
]mt down thti lid agiiUu As Uic inoon waned, her body also hegau to iucreaiii?, and on the 
full-moon dayeh-e W'ti4 n^a'ii what;^hc WU4 before. Sidli wtis adtociiehad at this^ and told 
her that he had lifted np the upiwr [icit w'hen they had met and had eocn ^omcthifig liko 
niL-rcfiry trembling in tho low er pot* Ho aekrd her in w^onderment wh^l it was and why 
it wa-u trembling, She nnswurrMlj binting at the iiudgnifiranco of his O^vn TODnted piinnn- 
coa—^* Si [ that w™ trfimbling lest ovin thia aiiHtrro penanoe w|ght be iinace apt able 

a A «li3illiir Atory it idU B^wli KSnak. H« Att«tkd£d a pJvkytr b 1 Iko 

^XiiKa.mmjidAn Sirdicr. 'Hir eun^^Trgniiqn larnt, kaelip mad hownl wbik F.AwA N^niik iIVchI itiH At the 
nmd ha wftii a^fhrd hi? did arU jehi inlha |m*yw nnit ha mcwrkfd thAt tko iniciii at whiiMi 
beadingp kncoUog tun I howuig tiwi aoEigregstloii xdijvi-nI vm^ all iha whllo tbJnkin^ ol hb avm mam 
mid tliarvfvrv ht- waji mlUng tm hla mind tunsod towards Cbni Hi# prKitV mind had nctuoUy 
Aidrfty ^ Haibd by BAwiL N9ank- 
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to Cm!, If^r IK-'iUiout il\m liuuiati ik'tsi buVc» no fruMr^. 

SifIK then remarked.— 

(/ttM Hmthi 

Sui itrardilam /)ivo. 

Thedi«eti>lfr hni gone up higher tJuin her frpiritTinl pref^nr, 

O God granlp th4t. I maji beeonio like her. 

(5) One day Led Ded played blind bufi wiiU J^hekb Nur J3iii and 8hiik 

HktiityI4iL She tiili) thtiu tliai If tliry faileii to Ht-aruL hi-r out, tliry .^hnultt E^all h^r 
thiioe by her n&me nnd ehe ironM renpiisfnr. They hid thornnelve^ one hy oncj ftiid 
LnL Dud foil Eld uut i'&ch one of Ikem, AltcrTfardi* Ln^l Ded hul bocHeJf ami though 
they Lrii'd tiielr befit tu ^ec^h her out tlipy MtecL Ihen tltey edlocl her tbrice- by ber 
nADio Jind fthe BiiddoTilj rrr*ppo»r^ before thrm, Tlinj rp|f|uin:cl titiiiL biT wlierc^ ihe 
had Liddoti here^df and &he told thuni she had morgetl heratU with the live 
i{e1eniont«<h ^nd it wah jmpoenihlri for thFin tnmtk hoe ouU 

(111 One 4aj SbAh DAiTiAEbini Shekh Nilr Di/i, Sidfi arid Lnl Dcd were iliiiiiig togutbri 
di$courd[ig oii teligioiifi lunctt^rt:!, when a eloud Reeonvpr4i.tert storni of ^inil gatheroih 
^hdh ILamad&ti remarhe<i thjnt faiu coming. Bhekli Diu *- Nu, n ImilHturiu 
a ill ae;ciit/' Sidh itmd, * Xoj will falL *’ Lai Ded mbiikid ih^m for luaklng 

liTCdictJona, <ii tuh fnnh iyriA” (Tf aacnticbuti, uhy tluu mnlr at h^-jKKrjrty). 

Mithr in Kaahinh-i ubin munji^ litllo round {Kippy-W^wbUIie firoftfed inflow* Jv(i >»tOiinor hiid 
fihfr tiUorcd Ihcsfr worda than mair began to full. 

(7j Once Bhab Hamad&n showed hie ooeiiH power? to Lai Did by pUicing a pot 
full of rieo and water on hill hcud^ which at OltOO got heated tile riofi in it got hollofl. 
Lfil Ded, ill tirder to liumhle hisprkle, ehowrd him ihia pciw-cr devt^ujiod in henw-^lf to 
an Immenfie drgrett^ She took him to the rivor fihkiUJid dipping her hatid In lU wMcr 
I be whok rlrer got hoftted and begun to bubble. 

LftI Bvil diiHl at nn advanced ngc at Bijlichnrft, 3S miles to the «outli-eftst of 
SritMigiir^ jiiflt oulJ^ido the Jiiiii!i Masjid tlirrs, nonr it^ Kouih-oiifltem romer* When nhe 
gave up lii^r aouL it buoyed np like a Buiil-b of light tn the mt and tbeu dijsappearod. 

RIVA,TI^a RMD tJFON BLRAT IX 
nt william FOfiTEIt* CXE, 

Pir/fltory Xote^ 

Tmc iULCk of Strrat by the Mar^thiig in Junuary^ 1604^ wafi an event of Miieh liUpiiHr* 
tance that no a]xi]ugy need be offered for printing two first-hand unoffieid aecounta of it,^ 
eipecialiy na the one Is not eat^il}" acc™iblp+ in n rcliabln fonn^ to Indian hialoriitftl i(tiic|Hni««^ 
while the other ban not appented in English befora. These two doc^ujnmU are therefore 
{irmtcd below# merely premiBing that the English olErial acooimt, roiitftined in * letter 
from the I^reaidcnt and Goimeil at Sunkt to the East India Comiiany^ 2Sth January 

1061, will be found in Sir George Forreat'a A'rieciloas fr&m iht Jfeeofato, //ome iferfcs, 

vol. i (p, 24), 

I 

The fuileat and moat gTAjdiic narmtivet fmm the English aidOj is oonloined in a letter 
from the lately airived r ha plain# tbo Rev^ John L'Eseoliol, dated Sflfch Jannary 1C64. 
The letter* which was ovidontly adrhibwd to aoma fwUtiva at Norwich# wirs oommuolcnted 

t ITh^ fint cl llift^ wmfe rti|irinU-<i in tills Jerurnaf at long 1879 (aiU^, YdL VHf, pp. ^30 ff.), 

Ibn c-Dpy ttwn biting laJcQO from WfIkiVt tibtion til 8i.r Thumsa Bn:itt^ac*i WMits- I am giad to tLtve ihi? 
oppanuaity, h^Sp, of pfintiDf ameto oonvot \ytrmcn orXj'E«icalioi'i«ceoiiiit.—£n^J 
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tn L’E»oa(1<rt’« friend, tht «'fp1«n1ed Ur. (ftftertmTtb Sir ThpumAl , 

IH W copied into «JU! of his nrle-Wke, now in ifie Britfeh MuHrum {ifwn* J/^A. No- 1801). 
Tliio tmE«<xfpl waa publiahed in 183G by Simon Wilkiii iu hh tdiliimof ErOwiien norlo,^ 
and the poTtion rclatiaS to Sivfgi’a tmd |a hen- fstracted. following, hownvcr, 

Jfa, ^ WilkLii^B vuwiott contEiiiia infireomcic^i. H mimt bv Ixjrne in mind that the 

21 itwlf ia only n C#p>V and nc^eiODat ^^rrcira ntu io bo oxpctrttt!. 


*^Thm larr. deatc BfoLth<^r], I hRtl w£otc on Tuesday, the 5 oi Janunr}', about 
ton Iti tho morning, when on a ancldan a stronj:? alanne wai. brought to out hou^e 
fmni Mu? townop with ncwn that Seva-Ooo. Kaya or priiidt>all guratiuur (for 
such aseumo not the namo of kim^ to thomiwlvi'ii. but yot oTideavour to boo ai^ 
aboultito, each in his provinca* aa hbf sword i^an makii him), v™ romin^ downe 
with an army of an luicortaino nunibcr upon Surat to pillage thr^ ciity ; wieh 
uewL'fl fitrooko nu uuiall fonLRtrrnation int-o the minduH *yt ii wpake anil ofemi* 
naco people, in ^ mneh that on all handa there waa mithiug to beo scrnc Imt 
jjcoplo Hying fur their liveff and laiue-nting the loiw of their llm 

rither son, whmp atecke of mony w-aa large enough to pim-haw' that favour 
nt the handjf of the Govefiioiir of the mode that I heir t^Bnetuary Mid 

abatiduned their dwtlimjm to a mereilt-aft fix' t lA^eh thay might well t^nough 
have defeiiUi'd, with the r^^st of the tnum-. had tUay had the hrart^'a of men- 


The aame day » iJ 0 «t cotmi in tind ti'lb them that the army waa eomo within 
fceune oour^ ur Eiiglinh mile« Mid madi- all haat fonTartl ; with pat the 
iiTdly and anfaithfidl Giivemour of the tow™ Lu send a servant ti> Sovagee to 
treat ut ^me conditions u! miifiome. Bid KcTE-Gcts iietaira^ tlm meaenger 
Mid marvhrB forewanhi with all api^e-l^ and that night Ingod hia camp ahoiit 
|j milea KngliMh Jroiu theoitty; and the (Jovemoiir percdveiiig well that 
hi A mr Konger nluracfl not again and Lliiit ?5evii>0ce did not intend to ireit at 

tliat dijitance, he rm^ea admiaMion into tlir Coatle and obtaineth It* am! ROe 

c!e»ert4id hia towne. 

The cittj of Snrnt in tho uidy port on this Bide fndia wk'h belongs to the Mogpl, 
and stands apoo a river <?oiiimi>diDU» cnou>^h to ndmitt Tesa^ills of 1000 tan 7 
nuUcB up f at wich ctiHtaoce from the fi^ra there standi^ a leiwonahle strong caBtIo, 
wndl aianticil and hav^'ing great sUire of good gujiH moiiintod for thei i^eeuring 
of the river. At a convenient di»^Bneo nu the nurthf ea^t, nod Soliih !9idef^ Ol ihis 
ensile i« the vitty ol hkirrat* huiH of a large eitlont and vqfy popelu>, rich in 

miirehandlaop m Imbig the mart for the* gieat ompiro of the Mogol* but itl con¬ 

trived into uMTow htna.-! and wilhual any forme i and for buihLing^ coiulDts 
partfy of brlk IBpo the hoioieft ol Lhii rieliiT aort), pdiftly oE wocnl ; tho maine 

* VVilkia cioieladoii thill tbe ioTterwmii iictoaHy (pUTWiied ti> BMvmrg find hui «Uiti?menE ta thflt 

ufl^t tum lififsii ftMCptVd Uy wrii^^f.#. Tlihi ii wta-eg, r/Kigi?idiqt inildOpB^** liLi eOrfcflpniidv^t 

m 'fiftATv hiv.^ and 'bro/ WUkbi boldly prinEod the Uni oa 'drann Browna^ tliooich hr did not vtmltarr to 
ifrBtenil the fe.Mind rEfioiuc* In saccMH Duumrr. Ckarly* bowuvL'r^ *bratb^' wnn iiiiendiMl. lieilI w# knew 
itmt woi fioC. lO'Ulfid in ihh lUHoiiorto mij of tiai- BrowiiiC' Tunily^ ^[e ThOTuni c^'fvfv to Kftn 

TnsO'ly toy WOTthy lE|vifi|f fh^ind Afier Ibo ell^plain^i d>EDih, tile Compquy lllulii? uVer bu 
|{| A L'^K^^aliolj Hod ibu miijr' w^-ll lutvv bneo t he eorrvainjndnnt hi qui>itiOn. 
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posts of ^Ich Mnt only ore tlmb^, the nvt i» built of hunboocu (m ihty t'ull 
tboui} or mines. «icb as those yoac moke your osigln [i.s.. fwhtng'nKlo] [of] at 
NfiTnich, but vtry hirgi>, and ibesa lx.'In|t tj'vil togather with the oonlK tniule 
of coconntt riniie, ond baling tbwbul onr with dirt. ■«* tlm wall* of tlie wholo 
Iloubo and floois <if the upiior story of their houHefl. N'ow the noiuber ol th« 
puorc ejiceedlniFiy sonnouiiting the tinmlBn- of thoBo of name quolilyT tbore 
bamboo house* ore [nereosted uamettimmbly; soe tbnt in the grratter part of 
the tim in' urate tow or tiui'e btiek houni.'B afo to bee #eeu io a utreet, ami la 
Home part of the tnwne not one for many atrrdJi ifigathet. Tliose hoiiueu wich 
arc built of hrirke sue loiuiilly bailt atrorg, their wallB of 2 ot 2i fepte thiokf 
and the roofes of them Rat and poverccl with a phutiT like plaster of Paris, wich 
makes moet comodou* plaoea to take tho evening a ire in the hotter eeoj'ona. 

The whole towneis Iinfortrfnil. ptlhc?r by art or natinw. Il* uituntion iw upon 
m large plaint' «t many mile* extent and thoir vale hath bwno boo little to nordre 
it by art that thay have unly nwole ogainal the ehti-fv arenue* o( the town« 
homo weake and ill huill gnus, and for the real in Mmir part* a drj* ditehca^iiely 
pa'^nble by a footman, wanting * wall or other defence oti the JiiomidOi. the rest 
ia left »iK! open that iwarce any aigne of a dieh ta perreiwable. 

The peoideof thetnwne are either the man hanla (and thvMtf (d all nationa almuMt. 
«* Eiuglisb, ThJteh. rortngalfu. Turkea, Araha, Anneniaiia, PcEshTU*, dewea. 
Indiana of sereraU anri*. hiit pcineipally Baniani*}, or ela Moorw, the eonrpit'- 
rets of the eoniitry, Hindiiea or the tttielent inhahetantH, or Peret-oSt whoe 
are people fled out of PeiwiA ages apw and liwro, and wme milea up tin* eountry, 
at'ttled Id great niiinhcr!i. Tbe Uitninii la nnr whtio ihinktf it the peateHt 
wickjcdncw tO kill any efeatUKr ahaUorver that hath life, least posibly they 
might law the death of their father of relation; and the Perwo doth jiuppar- 
Btitimudy adore Ihe fire as lua god. mnrl thiuLa il an unpardonable ain to throw 
waiter upon it; no* that if a house beo fired* or their rloihes upon their hacks 
burniog. thay will, if thay <sji, hinder any wan from quenching It. The Moorea 
ar troubled with none of fheso superstitions, .but yet through the unworthy 
covet UP uanea* of the Goremnui of the town® thuy hod niw body to hi-ftd them 
nor none unto whoiua to jnyne thenuelvcs, und soe fled anwy for company; 
wherruM, if llwit! hud beene 50(1 men trayned and in ft readvTirifai aa by pfder 
from the King there ever should (whmw pay the Guvernour puts into hia iiwni' 
pHjkutI, the nuruber to d^dend the eitty would have auiouated to aomr 
thnunamla. This waa the coiuiJttlon of the eitty at the tyiue of it a inTftsion, 

The inender Seva Gee is (as 1 bare saidf by extraction a Ruyar ora Gorernour. 
<d ft auiall wunttry on the coast southwards of ftosine, and wuh formerly u tci* 
butnry to the King of Vijupore, but being of anaiiapjring and amhltinus tninde, 
Hubtile, and withall u woldier, hee robcllii against the King, and partly by 
fraude, partly by fom;. partly by cnrraptiDii uf tbs Kings governours ol ibe 
Kingd (.'ttsitlcs, oeii.ieth nuiny nf chem into hia hands, and withall parte of ft 
^.iiuotry tor wich the King of Vijapnre paid tribute to the Mogol. Hi* 
insoivneyii were Sou many, mu] hbi sueepsa aijo great, that the King of fljapnf^ 
thnu^t it high lyme to iadoeocr bis nipMosioA. OT els all Would bee lost. 
Hce raiaea hb armtes, but I* wonted aoe every where by the rebtU tfaal, heu ia 
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fnrued lo ctMidiLtious, ta tBkftBn bomage to Sevpgp* u£ Lhiise laadoa vrich hw 
h«>M of him, and fur LUr rt'St Sevngoc wad to m&kn good hid [toaac^ioa 
thv Mogul us vtii>Ll ss hue could. 

After AOntc- tynie of forbeoranm the Mogul duntuads bia tribute frotU blm of 
Vijsporv, iv-hiH! ictuiiis answer that hco bad not poMwdcBi of the tributary 
lontls, but that ttmy were ilda>ucd from him by bin rehbeU, wHw w*a gru wne 
too ertroong for him. Upon this the Mogol makes ware both npen the K-ing 
of Vijapore and Se-mg^-e. but ns without any coiwlderaWe traweas. Many 
Attempts hAth been iiiude, but stiU fruatmted. either by tbo otinin? or eoilour 
or mouy of ; Imt now uf lute Kuttup Omwiie,^ us Unibraw who poA- 

csiifd [passed fj by Xumt Kinea 1 urrived, witli uOOO uiua and 14 ellephaats, 
and hud IKJUD men mure vicb tuurelicd anolbur way tuwa[r]da theic randevuiu, 
ay wee hear hath takeii from him a siioitg tamili! aod [mailrc 1] inmw im|irc]»ton 
into bj$ country ; to derert wich wnre, it is probabh he tnoka this te»ulietion 
for ineution of this country of GiiAvnit- 

DtA person ik diKrribed by them whoo have aeen him to bee of nienne stature, 
lower Home wbat then I am, erect, and of an excellent proportion; active in 
csecfsioe, and when ever bee apcAks acemeA to smile; a quicke and pecreing eye, 
AU'I whittcr then any ul bis |3C<iptv. Hoc is dit!»lruatfull, ttcaonrl, subtile, crucll, 
pertidiouH, iiuuiUing over whnmMuOvor he getta ialo hia power, absuiute in his 
commands and in his pimishinenta ntorc then suvere, death or disnuimbeiing 
being the puniKhment of every ollisnoc: if ncseasity require, venteroua and 
desperate to. ewcution of his reeolvw, aa inay appears by this following 
instance. 

The King [of] Vijaporc* SodiIb downe hbi unekctl, a taost accompleshed wldter, 
with 14,00ti men into iSevagecs cuiuitry. The knnwne vallour and ewpericneo 
of the miLU made licvagRU conclude tli&t bis hmt way wan to assasinati} him in 
hia owne armyc by a nudden Hurpriae. Thia conduct of this attempt, how dan- 
geruiia &uvvvr, would havn been undertaken by luujiy of his men, of whose 
conduct lies might liuvo asqred himsclfe, but it seemes he wonld have the action 
wholly hiH nwne. Hce tbcrolore. with 400 av despiiratc AH liimselfe, entors 
the army, undiscoveml contca to the GcnarAllK tent, falls la upon them, kills 
the guard, the Geniirollfl eomi, wuunrls the father fwlioe hardly escaped^ 
scibcth on Ilia daughtor und cairica her away prioontw, and fiweth bis wav hacke 
through the whole army and n tiimc* safe wiiboiit any rtjojsidumble low. 
And afterward in dispight of all the King of Vij[alporc could doc. bco tooke 
Rajaijorc, a great port, plundered it, and seised our Eiigliah mArebauta, Mr 
Bevington, Mr. Taylor, and digg^ up the Uiiiglish hoanc' for treasure, and kept 
the marohants in prisua about ei^t months. 


* t'lMfiUiily' Kuitiiiildiii Kliiui. who look part tti ilu' suhwquaai ramjodfca midcr Jn| ftiiigh. 
t An error for' ihc MojmJ ^mpcior.* Tin- wmur is also wnmg in ouUng Ule attack ou Shiisla 
Khftii rmrsdir $!4piutiD of 
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\Ve!l*‘ni.iIii3 thp u JanuiTV, sbout 11 in itit- moming. 4mri^ nw-re a 

gnni™ ffithutit tht tnwti« about j of a inUi*. una *hilnt lice was bmii-d 
in pltohitig bin tcuta floot bin horeuatn into the nutwanJ ntreetii o£ Ibe towne 
tii lire the hoosw ; vw that in !««« theo halfo an hfiin-r bcLoUl 6nm 

the topa of our hnuiw ttvo^cal pilliimi ot i‘tuok<;,tbo rertainr tiifoa of a ijrMit diW- 
Itttioa, find 8oe thay pontiaued burning that day und Thufwlaj, 

Friday niul Sattnrday Ktill niiw Krcs Tensed, and er«Ty day nwKT and neiTer 


apptmJiing our (luarter of the towiic. 

Tiiat the terror wwi great I baou youeft iH ejiaaly bdcovc. And uium Wu finri 
(legining oT Ida firing the nwnaindiT ol the people fled aa tbielie ae pouible; 
<m that on Thursday Iht- rtieetw were ulmcart empty, wirii at other tyiue* are 
receding thicke with |wople; and we the Engllhh in onr house, the Tfach in 
ihciia, and some few nmrchiints ol Turky nnd Armenirt. neighbourt to ftur 
EuulisL hOiUSe, j>o«ie*ed «f a wraw ot plnec of rect[ition for fftraiogew, wen* 
loft by tlie GoTcmour and hia peopk' to mate wliat ahitt wee ocudil to aeeure 
oU»olvea fmin the enemy. This ndghi ih^ Kngliah and Ducb hOTi; di/ue, 
loasetng the to who und goeing oror the river to SwoHey tii cuiT obippo. which 
were then riding in Swalley Uole; hut it wa* ihmiKht nirtre like Kilgltob im-n 
to Tiiake inirseleos ready to dtdeniUonr livtM and gowla to the utlernwat than 
by * flight to leave mnny. gouds, house to inerrehise ]i>eOple. and were Mniftf»ofl 
In a roauluLioii that the I>ueb abop dotetrlmiiied the BOnie: tbough there waa 
jioe pwsaLbilily of relelveing one nnothef, the Doeh house beuiug »tx the other 
eido ol ftbe] towne, almoKt an Engliali mile njuindnr. 

In order therfore to mir licttcc defemv, Ibc t'resideul, Sir Oeorge Oxtuden, a 
most worthy, diaereet, coiiragbiw la'ttoii, acot advien to our ship- at Swidley 
of our t^iuilUon, with hiu disin« to the raptauia to »pan> bint out of thtdr 
fihipe wliat racn they cotdd ; and woe in the meanc lyme endeavored to fitt our 
house <00 welt a* wee could, fleiwling out for what iiuautety of provision of 
vktumllu, watter, and powder wee could gitl, of wioh weo gott a wmpvtvnt 
Btore. Tow htdwts |?UD» we prfKjuri-d that tlay ffoui a marohant in tounoc of 
about 3W* [weight] a pcire, anfl with old ship rarriagea monntted tbum and 
made twrii* in om* grout goto for thsui to play ont of to acoure u ahorte pusugo 
to our bouse. That aflcrnoOtif uree nimt abuaid it tihip in tho river for 

and had tow nf oboiit WXt [wvighll per peico sent up in next morning with fihott 

convetdent. SSorne nre net to mcH lead and make hoUcts, othera with cheacls 
to run bad into ^ugs i aw imad idle, but aU iiuployed to strengthen eveiypUto, 
as lymc would give leave, to the h«it ailvantage. 


On Weddensday nmu arrive to the numbta of dO odd and bring with them 3 
bnua guns mure. Onr 4 auialleF gtma are tlwn earned up to the tope of the boos^a 
and 3 of them planted to swuh: 3 great fltriH-ta J ihe 4[thJ wafi bent upon a rich 
cburlea buuM (Hogee Said Becg [Haji ZMdd Begl, of whom more hy and by). 
becauSB it was vquaUy of bight, soil being poHesied by the enemy might haw 
bcjEUfi dangerumi iti ouz llDll£K^ I &rc ftijipf>ifit€rilr flttd every man 

ttird and cwdef takon for ttiiTccing dike another upojj A li't'sh 

rmutfl ol nuon coming ol abcink 2)0 morCa WdQ than bn^Q to cunsLdOf what 
liuuBf.'S tui might bee mwt peEiudiUttU^imil on uue Bldo tooke |iQiii3cttioii 
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of [a] pagod or Banian idol temple, which was just under our house (wich havemg 
taken, wee were much more secured on that quarter), on the other a Moorish 
Meseete [».c., mos<iue]. where severall people were harboured and had wmdowes 
into our outward yard, was thought good to lice cleared and shutt up ; wch was 
accordingly done by a party, [and] all the i>eople sent to seeke some other place to 

harbour in. 

Things being thuss rearonably well prepared, newes is brought us that 
Mr. Anthony Smith, a servant of the Companyes, one whoe hath beene Cheife m 
severall factoryes. was taken prisoner by SevageeW soulderiers as he came ashore 
neere the Duch housi- and was comeing to the English ; an unfortunate accedent . 
wich made us .all much concerned, knowing Sevagee[s] cruelty, and indeed 
gave him over as quite lost. Hee obtiones leave some few houers after to send a 
note to the President, wherin hee aquants him with his condittion, that hee 
being brought before Sevagee hee was asked what hee v as and such like 
questions, and att last by Sevagee told that hee was not come to doe any 
personal! hurte to the English or other marchants, but only to revenge himselfe 
of Orom Zeb (the Great Mogol) because hee had invaded his counttry [and] had 
kiUd some of his relations, and' that he would only have the English and Duch 
give him some treasure and hee would not medle with there houses; ells hee would 
doe them all mischeefe possible. 

Mr. Smith disired him to sent a guard with him to the English house, least 
hee should finde any mollestation from his men, but hee answers as yet hee must 
not goe away, but comands him to bee carried to the rest of the marchants, 
where when hee came hee found the embassadour» from the great King of 
Ethiopia unto Orum Zeb prisoner and pinioned, with a great number of Banians 
and others in the same condition. Haveing set there some tjfTne, about 
halfe an bower, hee is seised ux)on by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned, in 
that extremety that hee hath brought away thee marks in his armes with him. 
This [is] what hee writt and part of what hee related when wee gott him againe 

The President by the messenger (one of Sevagee[8] men, as wee imagined) 
returned answer that hee wounderd at him that, professing peace, hee should 
detaine an English man prisoner, and that if hee would send him home, and 
not to suffer his people to come see neere his house as to give cause of suspition, hee 
would hurt none of his men ; otherwayes hee was upon his owne defence. 

Upon these tearmes wee were all Wedensday and untill Thursday about 2 at 
afternoon, w’hen perceiveing tops of lances on the other side of a neighbour house 
and haveing called to the men to depart and not come soe neere us, but tbay 
not stirring and intending (as wee concluded) to sett fier to the bouse on the 
quarter, whereby our house would have been in most enieuient danger of 
being tiered alsoe, the President commanded 20 men, under the command of 
Mr. Gerrurd Aungier, brother to my Lord Aungier, to sally forth upon them, 
and another party of about soe many more to make good their retreate. They 
did soe, and when thay facd them judgd them to bee about 25 horsmen 

6 For this embassy, see Sarkar^a Huftory of Auntngztb ( vol. Ill, p. 137 ), Manucci ( vol. II, p. 109). 

Bernier ( p. 134 ), and Valentyn ( book IV, part II, p. 26« ). 
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well mounted. They t)inehwj^ at tbew atul w«»utulur| one man nmJ otta iiof e, 
iiud the real lkei>d ftbotli and flcJ, but maiU^ a Hhiit to cony tif their wounded 
liioji, but the hoiw re'll, baveing guqt a Utle way, Vi'bat becmme of the woun* 
tied (iian wee cunnot tell ; but Mr. Smith saw him brought into the nrmoy upon 
mens Hliouldere and alicn'ed there to Seeagee. Tow tif our men wstin hurt, 
oDC j^hott nlightly Into the legg with on arrow ; the other, ruahly parting fiDlii 
Ihc rert and miiin|t im btfore, w<ut eott deep over the Khonlder, but (iliaitlk;, 
tn (lod) in u fntre way of iwowr}-. 

On Wedeneday aftomaone a party of the enemy came cinwne to Hogfo .Said 
Begs hnuMo (hei* then lit the Coidle ; one of a prodigoua raiitati') nml limker g|:en 
the Dzuii'foniied d{N»rtit and ther eontinuinl all that night fnng atul lijf next 
day that we*' aattyed out upon Ih^e men uu lliE nther riuartra uf our liourv. 
Thay uppiaied by tow or 3 at a lyinc upon the top© of hfit houuo to apj-n what 
pr*p*rat,cuut ww made, but aa yet [wej had no* order to fier ajxiu them. U'w 
hfanl them all night tong Inaling and breaking open ohtst# oiul dnorea with 
great imiulea, hiti were mil luueh mneemd for him i for had the wnitt h had 
floe luuih heart: as to have atuod upon hm gaunj, tlu- 30 part of whai thoy too be 
from hull wutild have hUred son many men as won Id have Bacured all the writ. 
When ibay heanl that wee wear abronil in the utmets, thay iiuediatly in htt«t 
deserted the himwiuid thol (im it afterwardrt aiipeareilj in amh hast as to (env* 
tow baggs of luuny dropt duwtie bvldiid them ; yet witii Lul-eutinn, as they told 
the peopr* they mett (sueli jwore wretehra as hnd nothing to looms ond kiimv 
nnt whether to live) to return* next day btui liet (h* hens* ; hut that wau 
jm-rented. 


Un Friday morniiig the Ptcsidvnt ju-ut unto the t'lmtle to Hngr* Said Bf« (,> 
know whither he* would {lermitt him to take {UKUteuion of otid Bwure n gnnt niiri- 
pany of W'arehoiuca of hia odjoyneing tt» our hourH? and w|i<h wonid bee nf gr«it 
eonsfHjucnc* to (wenerve both hia giwulrt and our houNe. Hco te.dihi'il hia will- 
ingnew, and ijnuiwliatoly from the top* of our hou«e, by help of a liwlder. wo* 
onttetl it and haveing found |thatj th* «n*iiiie, Jiaveuig been* all tt'iHU-iouluv 
afternoon and night (jj] past ThuTuday notiiiv pliuutering th* great homte, had 
Uk*wj 8 e mitred and Ixigun to plunder bin first warehouse but wt'nf uciard, *»» 
that little hurt witu (ton*. They hod tj-m* to carry nothing that in na yet 
kttuw&e of, and only b-oken open certain* Teeacdlpr of quickcailver whieh there 
lay upill atout the warrhoua* in great quantety*. \\\x h»ck*d it up and put 
a guard in the roomu next th* Ktrect, with through help of a belcoon* secured 
by thick* plank tjed to live belcooiw pdh-m. sue tilooe t n to another ns title more 
■pace wu left but fer a muskeit to play out, was «* secured au no nppmoch 
cou ( bcia mAdt; «gapn« to tlu^ fluore oi Jus grtttt Loii^ or any ]}a>4H4i(^p to 
wurohouBS hut what mqirt eoin* under dainger of our *hott, 


n the iiltcrnoone un Friday Sevagv* eends Mr, Smith ns hiu nwusenaer to utir 
^UM with proposit-oas and ihnau, haveing lint mad* him oiilig* litniiielf* to 
rrt^e. w^ witboll obliging himself* when bee did return* ihui he* would doo 

him 5!"^ *’**“^*'" tring. fii* 

« elm k-i iZ me**T 'l'*? “ worth 2a. 3d.), 

men freely to do* their pleasure to Hoge* Said Bega hoiiw; j| 










mvA.^ris kaid ftcRAx i\ hi«4. 




na% thr^AtcnlBj^ to <^0P10 AEid uSr unil voiced tu kilS utufj |Kfuc»fi in thp 
hoiiEN> jktirl TO dig up thf: bo-tisc^ foirntMtiun. To tliud it wjm anwiitd hy ibt* 
iiic«Hon{fer tJmt oamc; ^lung with Ht< ^tnith tbiit> mi for bia 2 firppositfonAh liir 
di^iiXfl tynip to n^R^^ ?ini!in&r to tb^jn tdl tbi^ MciiroTrt iHfry b^in^ of boo ^CAt 
ntonitnt „ aj^d as lor ?^Lr. SjmicbT tbat hm would and did koep bim by fu^'o 
and boo tthotild not roturno tiU tUno. ^bca, if hrr could ronspnt to ejtfifr pro- 
pobitiorii uuiikl scM Mhl 

]\tr Smith bom|! tbuss nBtiimfd to m, you«^ may hot aoro Ofieb man wmi 
tiipo to know ncnii ; wiiui^ told uu for tkOiF nuinbcT tbey do glvn tkcmaidwa out 
to bee mill tlmy wune now nt Lcuut a very couxidtirable srmoy oiaro tho 

cozumiug oE tuw Hayora wklji their nun, wlioe^ HAinca liet^ knew not; ibut 
tlicir iiom^ wtfr very (and ttoe indeed tbe«o wicb wee m^vc were) i that 

hJich liEO tame awuy bte tiiuld nut jhnt] gntaa, by the niouy htapcjd up in iaw 
^^rrat hta^'a bJurp Serageo Ids tent^ thim that bee bad plundered 2t»of 5o lack 
of rijpecM : thnt the day uheo hee canio away in the mom fug IhL-rt waa bn flight 
in iJrtt-rc LijMJii iK^rterUi laden caf'b with 2 hugga ol rupi^f^tip amt luifiie lu-e 
fpieniri'tl ttf Eu- guid ^ tJwt tbuy brought in aert rpf large fjcarlrp w itb Jiianv 
oiiitT jewellH, gntjat diutuc>nd@, rubleis, and emcralda (4f> were mjike 37 |Hriind 
wejgjith und Ibc&e, with im Iticit^aUle c|imnU'ty of mon}', they found ai the 
houBc ot the rcput4.-d richi^t manrhiint In the w'fjurld (hia name U Verge Voru, 
bia estate bn wing beent- esteemed to bt-u 80 lack of rupeea): tliat they wTrt* 
lit ill f evefy bower wblh- bee wa& there, bringing in tuods of OtOny f^tu bla liciuRe 
Hia dibirc of tiiuny i» aint great that he aparra noe Uarbouriuu]i cnndty to 
i;aluri ttunfcHHiunu froni hhi priwoiiere; wbipe them moAt crudy, threatens 
deaths and often eaGcatoib it [if) thay doe not pmiluee aon mudi aa 
bee tbinkA tliey may or diHirett they should; at least eutta ol! one band^ 
aomctymcB both. 

A very great uuiny there were whOp bearing ef his comejiig, went forth to him, 
thinking to fare the better, but fuimd there fault to tliert: eoat ; as one whoo 
oftuie to our bouiie for cure. went forth to mocto him and tnkl him hec 

was evmc from about Agra with cloth and bad brougbi 40 ojten loaded wdth ic, 
and that hc« came tu present him with it all or gIhi what part bee ahuuld plewflc 
to Gomatid. Seragee ftsked him Lf heo bad noe mony. Met- anawemd that 
hee hail not an yet mid any olotb amce hee came to towne^ and that hee had 
noe Jiiony The vilkiiu? made hm rigiit hand to bee cutt off imediatly anri than 
bid him iH^j^one : bee Emd noo need of hia doth. Tlia poort old man returns, 
findca liifi doth burnl, and himKelfe deetcintc uf other harbor comes to the 
EagEibh bouse, whufe lice Is dmed and fed. 

But topoceed ! 3lr, Smith farther tfflls ns tlmton Thursday their came a young 
fellow with buma cdnditionji from the GortrnoUr, wlcb pleased IScvage^ not kl all ; 
Boe that bee asketl the fellow whetber hia nuuHter, being now by Mm ewped 
up in bit* chamber, thought Mm a wonuia to accept Huch eonditiona. The 
fdkpw' Imediatly rctiirh.H ‘and are nnt women; T have sotuBwhsi niPire 
to t>ay to youe,*' drawes hia daggt?ri aud rims full at Sev»geL[»] bix-aat, A fcl* 
low tiiat fcUH>d Eiy wUh a awoni redy iIjwwtip strika k^w^^nc him ami Sevuga^ 
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• and strikes his hand almost of, soe that [it] hung but by a pece of flesh. 
The fellow, haveing made his thurst at Sevagee with all his might, did not stoop 
but run his bloody stumpp against Sevagoe[8] breast and with [such] for< e, 
[that] both Sevagee and hee fell togather. The blood being seen ui)on Sevagee, 
the nojse run through the camp that hee was killed and the crye went “ kill 
the prisoners ”; whereupon some were miserably hacked. But Sevagee have- 
ing quitted himselfe, and hee that stood by haveing cloven the fellows scull 
comand was givein to stay the execution and to bring the prisoners before 
him ; wich was imediatly done, and Sevagee, according as it come in his mindc, 
caused them to cutt of this mans head, that mane right hand, both the hands 
of a 3[rd]. It comes to Mr. Smith[8] tume, and his right hand being comanded 
to be cutt of, hee cryed out in Indoetan to Sevagee rather to cutt of bis head ; 
unto wich end his hatt was taken of, but Sevagee stopt execution, and soo 

(praised bee God) hee escaped. There were than about 4 heads and 24 hands 
cutt of. 

After that Mr. Smith was come away and retajmed by the President and they 
heard the answer, hee sends the embassador of Ethiopia, whome hee had sett 
free upon dillivery of 12 horses and some other things sent by his king to Oron 
Zeb, to tell the English that hee did intend to vissitt us and to raise the house 
and kill every man of us. The President resolutly answers that wee were redy 
for him and resolved not to stire: let him come when hee pleased, and since 
hee had (as hee saide) resolved to c-ome, hee bid him come one pore [pahar] 
(that is about the tyme of a watch) sooner then hee intended. With this ans¬ 
wer the ambassadour went his way, and wee heard no farther from him any 
more but in the terrible noise of the fier and the hideous smoke wieh wee saw, 

but by Gods mercy came not soe neere us as to take hold of us (ever blescd 
be His name). 

Thursday and Friday nights were the most tirrible nights for fier. On Friday, 

after hee had ransaked and dug up Verge Voros house, hee fiered it and a great 

vast number more towards the Dutch house; a fier soe great as tumd the 

night into day, as before the smoke in the day tyme had almost tumd day 

into night, rissing soe thieke as it darkned the son like a great cloud. On 

Sunday morning about 10 a clockc (as thay tell us) hee went his way, 

and that night lay 0 courss of, and ne.xt day at noonc was passed over Brooch 
river.® 


There is a creedable information that hee hath shipt his treasure to carry into 
IS owne country, and Sir George Oxenden hath sent a fregate to see if hee can 
igh of them ; wich God grant. Wee kept our wach still till Tuesday. 

writt you the manner of their cutting of mens hands, wich w'as 

th^r strreight as possibly thay can, and 

Ihrl r Of Wunt knife and 

^oww the poore patient downe u pon his face ; than draws his hand barkwanl 


-uch a roundabout rome.** ”^ '****^ ‘t »ectus hardly credible that Sivdji returned by 
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and hJa hu^ upon th.^ priHOiiora baekc mid bcguis io i4mi ciutt on on 
Side and other ^boot the wre^t. In the ineaue tyme the [wore dh^el TCmiet 
oirefsdinjjlr, hi eking unil bitting the gmuiid for wty aiiguifth. ^^Tien tlie 
vilhtiDO poro«vot> the bone to Ueu Inid bucu on ilH aldeu, bee iettoLh the wf^t 
to hi^ hiii-i- aCid give^ li n nnd |ifueeei!fl tJII hep h^th backed the hand 
([uite -uf \ whiidi tUyrxf^j th&y fnn'c him Ur nm and niahti bixu run uoo long till 
through pflinp and bi?a of blcnruJ hoo hlh downa. Tbny then unpinJon Kiiii 
and thfl blijod atope.*^ 

( To tff 1 

IBB lilsaOKY UF THE K\IAM SHAhI KINGS^ OF AllMADXAGAE. 

Uy LIEUT, colonel T. W. HAlUr ai?.L. f .M-O., C B.E. 

(6Witia«d fmm p. 28;i. ) 

At thia time ono TT bad rken rfbuithi:; drrgH of the piHipIo to rank 

and honour and was ollrullx^cl aiiioug Lhe kizig'ic nervouL^p am! of whosp alfaim an oocoout 
will he given btTcalkr* oonapiTuej witli nthfr of Lhe eonrfien$ to roinpasa the downfall uf 
Changfz K-h^in and by nujums of iixojiey hrihe^?, a net fivir promij^, galno4 Over tu hh aide a 
parl y whO| with him, inadp it thdr hualnet^A to slander Changfe Kkh\. ami daily pcnrvrtifd 
and miarvprew’nted to the king idl bi-s iicts* Uiiiil tbey vatiungErd Llie king from liijn. Among 
uthvr thing^i they eatcl that the whole army rpgardod thpiiu<,elvo8 aa the aervatlU of Changiz, 
Kb&D and would never parade ai euuri until Ciiangls^ fOiun appeared. In uidtr to pruvu thia 
obargis they raised oiic of thu curtaiiia of ihe royal pa vilion on the side io wMeh the king faerd, 

iW HoAinin Slim waa Ihm viln fft^burito of Nii^Aiii Bbyi+ *md be-ttor ImcrwTi h^v hm kt*r 

tiCo of ^Itib Hifta. Hci dnt attnuMvd Uw kinu's tttteatiwi at Uu iEsji* of Namliii. Acfi^rding 
dhth Mlfxa X^f^Auh tho KiToy uf inrAMia Qutb SOilli. w'lift thu^pritiiv ijujvtwt iq the 

Ehkc. had clEore^l Changiv J^Au. u hribs of ^OU.OOO AOju to di^uiadA but mantof trom ia^nmna Bkbr^ 
Clianglc ^Oo mtuKcl tbo bribe aayLn^ ihot hi* emituir tfUpplii.'d ail bio vonto and tbni bU ivan lu 

ovortiiTOiir tlo! king of Bfckr^ who wat ■ SuauLm ord^c that tliofn ai%ht U- but thn» kiogs iu ihi> Dwkaap 
ftli Hb^akip who would tlw in Ainliy cmd tmitc to ctp^Ki'io any aggmauon frotn rv&jj. ShBh MTt^ Wing 
tlitwtiMlMh tii?iicd hia ottAJition totbp tkvmirilpi and toW Hiisniti Sjftn ibwt Changbc fiit^^ikd 
Bm±r hit hiuiaHb aosl in q^layiib himifilf as indep^udant niJcT of iho eoubtry. Huaeihi RuVu JmiL a madv 
ear to tlieio raggOAtJckii^ for tin- kiu^ Imd odkivd Chiuij^k Mtibi to punbih him fur snpio uuolvjive uf which 
lir tuiU bwn guilty and Uboiigk hod thnl iW pmiuhraeut was Auniaicnlty Noven?. Hunnm 
aknnow ftjsAtod to Iht^ kiny ^Um Mlraa i< atviiMilicfli agninsi daUigtc Iml tW king Hrhuked libn 

LUid told Mm Lliflikd ktusw that ho Imil a a^$Aiiul diaitgk wWrmipJU fiiinaEn ^1.n nferml 

hitu to atib MiTEa kinuLJf. Thu km^ hc-iil iRvivdy fiu Hliflii 311«ri and biio. Tin-euwy 

n-jfisiiod hl» dcoii4KiUuu uud Muriti^ap »ilfl Jutb tu Mjuve it, n^Ui^L to tckt OungL; Ho foigiiud to 1m 

liO^M^pKirii ill rWnr uud to ho uiijoiiii lo rbtufn to AUiiwdiiiagaf, UIuuje^Ie h&an him io Kt*y 

for Mix moutlu hi order that ihA uswly ctmquorod coimtiy laa^otio accuBfomet] ta hw 

and then to zotum tnhii caplULl^ ^viug liimin clmn^oof tho adminiiti&tiaa fora The Uht^ rcgurdird 

thia proposal aa condmutiun of EbAh mtik'a. cUango and ffuni tbnt day M« iMunucr to Chnngtt ^ n 
cliAngedt Chuiii^l* RiOu* obtforvins ttw chnafiOp alMtaiuoa fruni atlondijjs couru on tbr pint ofaickite^^ 
Tbii cnly inurrom^il the suapi^iuu qgainet hjju and bla Muoilcr Af?nt to liim Eakiiii SLehaimuad oatH|. 

tibhi’ to tnat hiin. but really -ko the bcan?r of a poisoiiofL draught. Cliaogu Simui took ihj? drau^^ht imil, 
OS diepaiton woa working, wMt^a k’ttortohiiimgmtefu] loaiiliir^ protufltltLg hh fkk-lRy and iKOiuimcruilii^f 
to bun « 0 JM of lha Forvlgn oitifrj smd hln am oiaHbgont of ForcigusrH. After hie death aome> V-fkrj 
^imn 3iiAb IHreil, which prevodliiB umocciuse. found amoeg hii pepora, and tha king, oft nmding iliom* 
w am owreonu with jp-itf and fhame* and c*tiK?d ^hh ^uiftto bo cipsUod tiom hi» M>nnp— y. H 
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and enabled him to see the truth of the fact which they had stated. The king was at this time 
already becoming suspicious of his wise minister and this charge had a great effect on his mind. 
One of the matters which made the king suspicious of his minister, was* the following. Tlio 

king always took great care to inquire into the affairs of the soldiers of his army and freipicntly 

sent trusted messengers among them with this object, ami, without the knowledge of Chaii- 
giz^an, would send them bags of gold with strict injunctions that these gifts were to 1 m« 
kept secret. As a consequence, every individual soldier who was in any need freely broucht 
his wants to the notice of the king and profited by his profuse liberality. All this could not 
ong be concealed, and Changiz ^an, who also inquired into the affairs of the sokliers. soon 
iscovered it. He, having in view the necessity of protecting the roval treasury from un- 
necessary and extravagant expenditure, turned back many who came'to court with a view 
to receiving gifts, and this appeared to the king to be an act of great harshness, for he regard- 
ed It a.s abominable that the needy should be tumeil away from his court. Thus the king's 
distrust of his minister, fomented by the conspirators, grew day by day, until matters reached 
such a pitch that Changiz l^an became apprehensive for his life, and, giving up all hoi.c, 
threw himself on a bed of sickness and put far from him all ambition and all zeal in the mjal 
service. All soon became aware of the change in the king’s disposition towards his minister and 
each formed his opinion on it. all believing that it was the king's unpronipteil will that trhan- 
giz laan should be disgraced. Changiz Khan’s sickness now increasc.l and his limi*. swelled 
and suppurated. The skilful physical Hakim Mubammad ilisri, who was famous for his know- 
edge of hw art and was a trusted and intimate servant of the king, treated the patient and 
bled him, although his friends in their symiiathy would have prevented it. But all was of 
no avail. The king now, hearing of the condition of Changiz ^an, set out to visit him in 
the sickness which he himself had caused, but the messenger of death was on the wing and 
made no delay in his journey, and before the king could reach his minister, Changiz Khan 
died and hia soul hastened to its home. 


Changiz {ftan was distinguished for wisdom and resourcefulness above all the vazim 
of his age. He was brave and highminded and in the short time during which he held the 
office otvakiUnd piskvd he raised the power of the AIjmadnagar kingdom to its zenith, added 

• large ,ke with it. lorn .iKl fonia«l post., to the kingdom, treated wi^ 

Ibrahim Qutb Sh.h .ml ‘AU 'Adil Shih .. iideriors, .ml hml ev.r before him .. .„ „bje«. 
the eom,„e.t of the kingdom of Bld.r; but in ,he end de.th disappointed him of the tom. 
p ction of his desi^. At the same time that Changiz Hian died, Tufal Hjan died in the fort 
o ogarh and it was an extraordinary coincidence that the coffins of these two met on 
be bank, of the p.randi .. Tnfil Shin >r.s being earried for sepnitnr. to Eliehpdr and 
Changiz Hjan s body was being borne to Ahmadnagar. 

sician^f!^.?N‘’^*^?^ ‘he pliy- 

lan «« ^‘Iful as llato (Hakim Mubammad Mi.?ri) and tSayyid Murlaza was appointed 

ar-unaubat The royal army then returned to the capital, marching with such speed I hat 

kii Tn h ‘hat is to say thirty-six leagues, in one stage. The 

^ merat 1 iT i ^ ■ 7.^*““f" on the Saj-yids, the Maulatis, the leam- 

d men, and the p^ple and inhabitants generally, and now that he had leisure for Wsdesigns 

^LTur^i!'^r ° ‘ to ‘he learned. Mauian& 

yadr-ud-dm Talaqam was at this time admitted to the intimacy of th e king and so progres. 

dW in A.H. 983 (f rlsuiTS) noJ o,!hot?„r^ 
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^ ill ilin nj^vjil fftVfJUf kliAt in n nhort timu L]iM-n> wfto noiie iti tlii‘ c«urt mf>n' tnwtcd or tnnm 
intinuite tLau bn, Tlie j^cucnkl opinioa is tLiit it wjm owijj^ to hiii Indm-nre tbftt Murtapfi 
SIiiiJi cuuucivihj a dUtMtu for isnhlic busidcsfi and fw the moietj of thp offioeT^ of 
irtAt**, usi iril! hti hcrvoltor Airli fortti, 

tit this was tho lc»mod and aewmplisUfld 
Jkg ;) iliniJii, who »HH u]ii»oiiHod totlifl higli poat of Sayylti Mnrta^ was 

proiuotoa from tLi- mr hnGttbalt of tho (I'ft wiini to tlir of tbo right wing otiH 

affilMit „„ Of whom will W givi^, wi« appoinUJ to th*. wr-i- 

of tho left wing. In n ^|mrl tiiim S^jHd raised to the ifcgw of o*BXr. 

Of mllior to HiHi of oiiJfro/..,tt«,«i,i,nfl Sal.lbal KhA,, hwa appolnUd to the sar-f-aaM^; .J 
Inc rjglii wing, 

At this time tUe iiing withiW himwlf from ptihlic Itn^ijneM, ,iml rarried )ii» uvoidiiTice 
nf \i &o hr that Jip untirply ^huuiicil thf' pflidiinny of invi}. 

Anntlicr ponaon w ho olilnint^d proiuolton almiit this timp wbh HoiSAUi KhAu, who at Icnirth 
1 >Mft,nc WT>II known inidt r tlu- titleuf ^hih IlL first n siJInr fowl# and Wns 

poped 111 this capnoily about llio royal klk-ticn when tU-> king's kiutl'vgluncofcfj uiwniiim 

« hr iieiglit. of honour, and hta powoTflnil iiiHiirnoe bcoflmc so gn-ut that, Jiko all nwan ,mil 
^udy Kitii p«>ido so mi«d. Im heomne tyrnimioal and opjmHisiVo and stretched form bis 

". ’'''’“ 7 ,"'.''’' ^'<7 ““"‘'‘"e 'I.*' >»"™- «f WI .ml „,ui 

IwriZj ^ «' >'• •..W«K and in iIk- naiiaa ot ahJal. I» 

In hi, «rly da.v ol nm«. a. ™«,. Qi,! Ba, .(hin, j 

aiili ..nl,.ni.«l I»m r. iiialoi- mnniiHnn fcnii, .'.[nnATj Ni|»„, skih eirii* bin aiul. 

'"“’"■"S' S 7 '1'. r"'"" ■“■' P».K>rti«* 'o tnnrfn nfbi™ tbi- binZnt 

jionstbilily to rt<wl for his dcalitigq with hi# people .» 0 - ® 

r - ‘I'«‘ » >haiii of jnstk^ * should l,c hung in the plain of Hh* 

A«fua.Aid«tondtLataeourtof inati^^ ,He IcaLg ofliL of hW 

Shouhl inl^ly 111 tluifc Iniilduig ki liear well raacfi should he broyght bSott- thrni Mikv 

; et^minauiltxf by the king, and dpvoicdl 

his tinie ki serving the mtcix.-sU of the king's suhirets. whether Hm«iJ or tiLl. 

Ai this time Ghiya«-iid‘i.tn Atnhumnind, eutillctf rtibiir Hian viho was the cn™ ♦ . t, 
^,«r.y Murtan .Sbab hn„ .Ui, Sbkl,. “:Cu^ : 

TV< tiiSflc,'r tiie luint! nf Murtarn NiiAni Khiih *k * .l i , ^ tii 

.l.!;*,ar,.?™r. sal'l"*™' f ■' 

gt'imroHitv, vet iiitrtsr'd that Honw wktkuirJnT-ifi ^ eepl^g with the king’s 

= -_ * ^ that Honw? co mndeffttipn nwa neeessary hefona ihp beJi wiws oiven t,. 

"*■ P'l’i'Afa Myn thni MiirUot Xiiloi siiitTi, en hlM fni.™ t-n T--^-' 

ilu-prj|iriHFo«IftiioMJriandlo!d thDmihathi> 

h^tvwii jWico onJ Ha PpaM Uib t ^ of dtiwr^iniiftig 

world sad <itt.iapi m 

tiOB Of hi* alnga.ittt, with nil ihe iwiknoiivibiutv atlmdud adminislm- 

to awwime u, hija«.|f Aitihi ol-llMlfc. illKA Mukaramsd Tli^'aiJl o«P*rfo«ii hio duti«*Jnn„. 
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I'tUJfif Klpii, blit .Mu'UihAr i^n. who till'd IwJd lUb (tjQi:ii nf Dii'dn, eubmilitfd ft p^trtioD In 
tlifi kiijf til thi‘ I'lTt'i't t'iiut I tiliftr j^uii Kh,iI jiruiliici'ij wbftt ^)urjKjrU.‘cl tu Iji* iv iotoI onlor 
rvi^nlingthU Ih»Ji, but thftt ft& its volflc- was mj liigli llint j't wfts not ooiiiiuloml that anybody 
aavn Ihp king hiiiuwlf coiikt WurtJiJly cijcoivc it, Cunlirr urucTft wfrft? ftw'aitod. In reply to 
thiH the kjjjg iFToto toying tiuit be hod nu knowludgs of any tuoh oftdtr Ail that pmdnccd by 
I tihur but tluit uh 1 tibiir l^iin ]i;ii] foundc-id bis bopcft on tbii niynl gflnBroBity, the 
belt Alwiild im tlflivertil tii liuii wittimitdelfty mill tlml hv dioiJil not he Aiiru««d of forgiTV, 
\lu’tAljof fitiiin iliil mil obey the royol iTomimtiil llmt lliii- tnaller choHld Im. kept nr^ret. hut 
publiiJii'd ftU the i-iniiimMAiireji, Ut lliiii I'tibaf KljAii'a fnniery litH Ame known to nil, 

When l.hc king lieonl of ^lurhtnl SLin'e diwnlieflienee ho clegrudoil him frotii Ibo post nf 
rfiidfi null iiujiriiiiHK-d htm, ^t tJir ho rno time sending the Mt Ici I'filMr J^un- It would, in 
?>hnrt, be irupoRSjlilo to moouatftll Miirtftsh^iRhtn ,Sbfib’ft fti tii of gt'ni-roHity tind i»uiuiic#'iu‘i', 

Atiother olliMT w'ho, after the retiirn fn>ai Remr, nttAined the rank of owlr wan Artiiil 
^au wJiu liLiil pi^rforjiied einiiicnl iwrviena In Lhn enpLiire ul the variuiio fiirtn^narn of Bemr, 
i-spefiiiilly Mnmftbi, anil had j'lTveil Ihi* ftiiillrty oxiremely wrR Alttir ntraining to the rank 
of nmir, hi< ibiily ioiviintivl in ihe fnyal fsTniir uiittl he uittmateiy beeanie ivihVaild jMr4. 

At ihifi time ni'wa won iiet:oivinl hy ihr king that a perHon in Bernr namid FwO* Sbiih 
gitdng himself out to be of the ‘Tmftd ShAb! family, had riKtii in rebellion, collected ihe acat- 
tered reionauia of 'fufaj iirmy and defeated this otbren who held Iferar on In'luilf tif 

lUu ktiig, fti'i tluit moiit of the S^mindd-ff had Fora worn their nllegianei! to Abrnailnagnr. 
The king HpiKiiutcd SfiVyld MurtaaA, who hnri Iheu attoined the rank of niniV and wan 
IjtiVtTiJor and jdffi'ofiiJr of Bir, In the gnvorniirwhip of llerar. with Ihe rank of omfr-Mf-Minonl 
invcHt-iiig iiijii with u Ufaw'lnl ndir nf hmmur. 

Hftyyid llHrtaja niarehiH) townreift jSerar, and when he rrjuihed Jalnfiptkr, Jainnhiil 

with troopei under lus oonmiancl, joured Jiim, amJ the itinfrit of Bemr, m lit> approarhed 
that coimtry. Joined him, Sayyid MuitaEa, wiih hie largo army, uctTniieed IqUi ftirar n nd 
halted not until ho rebelled the to wo of MtApiir, When Fir Ok SiiAb beard nf the advance 
of t he army lie, rualizlng ihiu be could nOb withsiand it. Hod bcfniM il, pumted daily by i^av- 
yid Murtuili and his iriwpH, who were only one iby'a luan li Ja'hind him. At- last, wTari of 
i»ai*eiiw WiuirUririg, he ihri'w himai'lf into the fort of Amner Chftrhi.*®^ 

ttliile ilrd* WliAJi was thua Ihrewing Bcnir into eonfuftion, liiiiida of misguided Goiid 
PoiW! in m hell ton and laid waati! aevetui of the border viflagcs. fSayyld Mur+a^ thorefora 
Hunt MirsiA VAdgar, Chuudhaghwn, ondaonio otlict otTiocm to Usiegc Amticr (‘harhi. whils 
he. with rest of tin- army, umrt ht<<I agniojit thi n-ls'lliouB Gonds with tbe object ot laying 
waste GonrIwAm. He dmmyed saveml of the viJIugei)and paTgaiuisof Cond warnoud carried 
tire and wword through that wiintiy, while the tiintrf who hod U-Cu lift to tioAicffc ttic fort 

KiHi. a.iK. R,„W Slurt., 1 . h.„« 

devaslatHmof Gondwflm anil utterly aubdntil the nebcin, returned to Ahtnadnagnr and liail 
the hontiwr of Iwing ri.'ceivid 1^' tin- king. 

tflS Thb U Am,L.p ihu Tftpit. in g| 82* 31. «.d 7r ill ' E known a. AmMrr .Talpt Irnm a neigh 
b laririH^^ien idT^, ih^ two jprirjso«vr Iwiiigalways mcntioMii Thu * lionda ' hare laniiianff I 

tart thfl Korku* 4f M. nferlliiarn &(ttur, mad ^ liiMiflttflrt ' ii rb*Sr ammtry, %hv They 

m a ''* k'd ttouds hy ShihaminaOnn writanr, an unw puds hy iho British oShlab aiipainlct tu 

lM5.»n(l forjfltiu>>( Bni ■(trrwanU. They diBar from iho Oarniji 

iH.icii Lfi rACfe-iitiil [uk^uiitgii, 
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f^hiurlly nltoF this h Mas fttjHirtrd Ui tlw kiii|^ tlmt tbp i^miitinor -^kb^*n with air intui¬ 
tin'ml ilt^ Jinny, hiid ^liilwrt Hint ^va? 4 in b^bin^ in tbi“ Xurlitnlpi.*!^^ Thw 

hingh ft pwNintinnftry flerr%^ly miKKe oyct Mn^ufTiir liu^iitTi 31in£il 

■w'htj ^viia tin-ft lit AbriHiiLniigar, tii Ai^ml IfliJin ftTEcl with him to tht* btiTrlors ol IkTitr* 
lai^v JiniJibLT uf with ilimr trtKijjii^in ijrrti^^ thAi thi^y iiiigbt Im prt*piiri3tl Ui ri^intrrtjir 

inVftKiMti of hit* dnmitiiojiK Ordi^m wr-T*.^ nho Kwr>> id liirtHHthig him U* tuundi 

with ^hi- iirtny n£ Rt-rnr tn tbn fmntii'r und to mUi A-iud hhrin in rujii^ilnit miy 

invjirlvr. 

bhftti with (far MJjtA Atifl Iht rest of thie Hflitt'n* sirt iiiit UtT ib»s iH^rdt-na 

fij tkTAr, Biiil Say yIII ^liirtascriT hi ohuclieiicc In thu ofTfb.Ttf wliirh bt' bad it'<’ipivT<h flSiit'iubl^ 
tilt iiriny of l^t'irftT lunl nuin-hpd tow^rdei th** fnjntmT lit urdor to bv ready ti> oP|h:ho the- eui- 
jK'rnr Akhar. Tlir t wo armfi^ idet on the l»tnk lif the Purjirnli^^'* u liiidi lA tbn iH^nndurA' 
iR lw t*! u J-turhritipiT^r and uml eiu ampcij tliL"i*v. 'Ute now dOetded that thr jiri"- 

?ienre at .MiiKAffar Kuvuin Mink In thi sr t'Attip wah nntleHinihlf*, and Ihry llirmhirr iiifldc 
lihu fvy vr In Hidbrl l^iti nmi fipnl him tti the town of l.liLry4puf in Bimir. 

Whi’n Mlriiii Miibamti-Uiil SbAh^^'i Sultan of Burlnhipur, biard of thir npiimarb of the 
nnny uf Abmndnrtgar, he iH'nt nioHl of hm amin#. with their tniopct^ to and the 

arnije^ iiic^l on iLii- 1miik» of tbv FitTiinili, theuriiis irf UurhAnru^r reitminina i’[ieATitp£>il un ihu 
nn-rTh bnnis wbde Sayyid MiirtnEfi unci .4eArl KltL4n rt^niftineii riii the ^outb laink. 'Pho iiiain 
liydly nf Thefoyat army n<^w' thovhI Irnm the odjvt il and mnmbei* lo IbiiilftTAliad-^^ wheiXk 
tlu^ rdWftI pAviliii.il %vi%4 |jiCehvd on Llie IjAiik td ibe Link. S.iyyid MurtftrA 

AJid A^ijid fdiftii d;iiSy w'fttrli fill the fruntk-r At the Purandi but i.'mfug^-d diiiiy Iti 
hiiTitiiigi while ]>ri*[iftred ui all fur ImUle. 

Akbui riiiitiiiiiiilly n'|jnrt+‘tJ to him tln^* lUoveiiienti^Liud Iil^ suTifTirte^l ami iH^riurU- 

r-dat t hie fire pftt^'^rlEa'^if, ttn^k wdih lu^ nmir/f uml Vbn olHit-r^fif bi^ ftrinvv i^^'in^ timt 

t he SbfthI army hm* taken tHr fiebi (before him luid waaiii iW'«5tcmili!y engaged in Iiuut* 

ing VI i dm Lit rlFihplii.ying any fearur ularmpund inqiiLriiig w^hethor iiiiy (sf liii^ er>rinJ#eI|om were m 
favour uf war. . VII t hrt r. j t w on I«I ant I ie w' ise It i tigliu ^ for if t N ey T*hoiild d eft-u I Uie wr luy 

i]f AbmaiifU'vgJ'r they ivtmld hara ]wrfi>rineii uii gnuit fvjtt w^hili- If. tm tin' cillirr buiuli r.hoj 
Miiiiiilii Ih^ ileJvHleU ihoy w uiiid ba^e tu endure the nlmine uf ji ftir evef - 'Dib ttdvbii^ t^iiumzn. 
dt’-f] to Akluir, nnd he rrti^atwl, MiinaKil Kifmin *Sibaii. HiTtlng un the prinrijilc^ tbiit 

IHiiu.T t# gitfKl iliiugr ■wnt V'ei(A Khliii ti> Iht* ^‘ourt ui Akkir with rk-h iiiid Viiotty gifta luid 

thus opened i^eiieefiil negntiutinrw. 

Avid l^n anfi Sayyid 51 iirlu^thfu retired Enjni thnfnmlii^r mid joined tlmruyAU^iuii at 
riiiuJnljIlliiid where They hail an Aiirfrenefir of the king, ami the roynl army then leturneil to 
Abmndiiugfti' Siivyid MurfJi^A nnd hii* ufli!.\^n* were diiaitrjtwd with uiiieis honour lo Bprar, 

»l TIun ivuert wii*f nut *|uilr cem;vl. tin Key. I li I ATit,r Ahbnr oof lr!?rii All fa an hsu annuAl 
pilgrinui^e tu Alnwtr ftrrivhif^ thrm lat Kep. ^7^ Ho laarehed In yrCKiti a»« Tht Hit LHi>Ab>Or kiT N*, 

7a SM' t- l In thr JtfrJtdr irf IJjjfitn. nod fiu Ffb 2 T. I at*, Irh^Tf L » f litre llndrr OutbAld -dlti BinVu 

I Cl l^^dapb. w-lieip RAja 'All who bad jii^t nieei^Hlod Aluliaoiiuad '^tkh ih had wlthlirlil trila^ifv^ 

relying all hdlp tn.iio Ahiiinc1n(<i^rit, ItAjn ' AU IjbAii made FlIa MlhlciiraiiUi and I hit forefr retlinic'ii xVkiiar 
fvitiiiHed hiniirtrp llvtlitn WAH tyiiei ht iFn^ llalcuin ramrnnl xa VAilijiult .Sikik ftrrivfiiK llirrentii iJay, 

iK IJVTl 

201 \lniAlTar Ffuritn, uAeal tba t+^i ttEiiHUB * Ahti^r'^ di^Aiit iKiuiltirH lia I iH-nt Euhau by hU 

iihkthpr |i^ the i^ftkJUi ai«r Akbar Fuid drlimd^il thn ^Cirit^iti in ihijHrul. 

W 'I'^iirn^ ** na oF tblanAtne, niitl thr 'iWpli tini thr PCli^m ^adh if liw ttoiinifaiy UriHwen 

IVrn f irul fisHni h^p 

^ Tlilrt aboufirt bei Uiijn * .AtE \^ht^ wliu had now ^urotSeiLriL hLt iK^diiiir Mlilullfifikaib 

fw Vi-^ikjrttiruT FirjiilLlA {tt. ^7^1 Nii^nt ^lAIi nuj^htd to rhiiiT4ititl>i9tl with ti fun- a w 

i UAiieiliiata ihAt hi* adv w*rFw yetK-^ri.ivJ+ and hngi^d him Ui iiwaU reiEifurmueiil*. 

Ttr* Qiitludiyyi^ lAtik WpM a iftiik by t^tlurh 1^1 a. ffrivwrttar of DmilftrAI^Ad fitr 

Under MnbBimaAsl (im. 








THK iXDtA-N ANTItrUAHY 
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LXXXll —As *cixi?::TifT of tiie bebeij:jj:w of MuiArFAR ^\U\zi is BiiKiE. 

Axr> Of m f 

Mu)M4i[rar Human ht^cl uh tjet^nn-il gutwi inn fin*' nmlrff, to tha^ foMTi 

Iff (iiiryui^ijr^i jtinhitionjn be^gnii to <»|iU|h^ thf^ins^lTr^ In liN In-art nnd , ivilh a jwixty 

hv liaii at(ni<.'tfH| to hiiUM-If, ho il4,'c]j imtr fiurk night tn thr iHircliiTK of (iiijjirifit. tlriy- 
lir WJ1W jaljufl hy large nmnher^ i>f ni#n vho had ?^t-rvci:l m thr^ nrrniois ol tii^ futlirr iiitd hU 
vvhiol] ivm tiCHtloryd <iVtT tilr TaiY! of ttin IajiiI^ hut Hn^iilbLnl uninml hiui an la^^r- 
ing tli.it lio Wfn^ imrt- rnorft friif- 1 Il^ tim6, in u vs-ry short litur. had wiuuintid "I livt! uf ^Js: 
Uioumutd good Iior.-ioT >tL4.^iib and otluY?*, uini itijirrhi^l Uitli gixiAt ]M}J]J|) t^^unrdit Bi^rnr 
till t)if way thitluT Jm tiimiHl ciaidn ti> thr f^uintry ui .VIIrxA Yiidgar ami uml j^^rvrnd 
t4e|ilntiii rv Hfid ImrrH-^ from hib Thiy rxjdidt i^rrmtly hu ru-piitatit-pn arid pn^- 

tlgo auil liiH ajijufoaf h jjnvat idarm atnon^ thcr Rwir-i* of Bemr, who o^-^-iithh'd rniiuil 

fc^t yjid .Mufli^iri rtxiil hiidLiMl thu^jiiMdvr^ in iiiiikiag |ui.'|]HrjiLLuiLs for wiir. Hf<, u'lih lilif Urift- 
anny, riijirrhcfl m nim him. Muardfar iiiaintiiiiicnl a oiim^biiimdt*nor m irtluiili llii^ lit tor 
proh.?M*d hiiii^frir llii- frA^iirh ami m'^n ihi^ tH'n'aiii f>f l.lie hirmr^t, hut tfii^ hlinit 

and fc?Hiyyitl tun or ri'JaM-d for tuio uiouioju his pn^^ianitiipitb Jar liuttlrp iiiid ovor' 

watdilng hii* ti]+|Kirtuiiky„ Th-n arzuio^ iin?t nrar thf* rtlln^r id AniangnMiir^^’'' Sdhu- <*f 
tJn' rriKil^-^Of MiiralTiir tlnsinii 3ltn»\, nho tiad lu^iiuwl inpits ih^ir alk-gliyn-i' Ia- r^yytd 
MiitiHi^ii, IkJid umlortakon %n drbrrt and op|>*iiw tht'ir inasU'r m the light, and ajs h& tJu- 
jZJTinit-s ykf'Tv dniwfi up. tlu'^’ rrijoptf, witliaut HtteTiiptiriu la striko n hhm fur hizii, ifuuThiwl 
arrr^ thv Sk4il ami |uim'd Krvyyirl Murinxu. l^hsH m’oiirrom.'e oaiiiplrfftly rf>u*Hi tht <if 
tho Mtrx^i and liny hmko And tlM^ punqiu-d hy the iirniy of BeniP, who ^lew Ijtrgo 

nmiiir^rb ot Tjai-iiiaiiit captumi iTiiiny tntwt-, VHiraiflfar nnaain itjirrii Aped fruui Uu? field w (th 
rmiidi <lif!it'ylty mul to JlurJnujpurT wlteru hr lufik rofugo. hut Mirati ^iJuhainiEiUil ShAh, 
the rultf^rd Biirhiinpfir, ht^ mmx a^ hr hrarri of hiaaittvAip him und itH|:rf‘Min<Hl him 

and i^ht^rtly arti rwanl^ Hfiit biiii to Jah^hud-dii] Muh^iiiiiiniiU Akhar« lih; *A^^ ciiomyi by wUrm 
hi* wiur liiiprisoTinl tot IHl- iji ow ■M the of I he army nf tStT.ir 

rerurn-rd frniu rhta esei'ferlitifni with liuu h upiilp Uikin^ their ^^rigoinT^ ivitli thvfiK On tlirh 
ret uni ibi^nEpcdiLiou wai* ropott^il U) tile king lUid uitll Ihe raprirt ’WCat the priaciiiebp zmd ihi- 
hotub rd tiir ahiMi- Tlii> then ilb^ri^imd In thoir Thi^ kiiiu waii iniioli fdafci'd hy 

thr jiiyful lu'w^ of Hv' fes^ult of ihis uffair and bL^hituived roU-A ol honoiLraud hiVotiPb 

atid hon^iiir>oti i^yyid Mtirtai^a and idl ihi" whti hjui jiarlirijwiUMl in the viiiti^iry 

LX-XXttl.—A3S AiHCUrst OV TUE nEtSKMAL 34AS<ACHB <*HDEKKn .MrKT.4ii.| 

SUAH. 

Jt.iJ. 1-777, tn tin-’ ycnr Murtn w XMm tShah iH^irdnnleiv fiir i\ gem^mt nv»i5«si<To m hm 
It b a iiMlter fipr great Aurpribr thikl biich iiii order hhuiilil have bi^iJ ipiatn'd h\ 
li king ^ morviful uud «o Jorgh lugTaitil thefererry nf I he refianiiA whieh ImI Ia its 

i^jfnii ^lispUty liiHuy cliKf'jpi''paniuviH, ^xjrait id aecouiiW W"lllp Imwcvor, W rolaU-il Juirf . 

Id ihi^ year an order for i'k grtientl nm/i^cire lit ttln? rapital wurd hy iJie kuig to 
Reg and thr iptlior i fTtLvri of dilate. Ad the wiae ineii ipf Lhr itnitf ttf ru adUpnidnyJ :tt thi.s 
oTiU-T^ And i-arhp tib ili liki'd him, endetiVOimHl tr. tiiitl a rcfuam 1^^ which ho nanhl ^kt,t^1hltte 
Us* WuOi for mvh i>pi*n And Ungmid t>Tunuy und riiiuflti'’v hy n king v ho had hithrrVi hem 
null'd far hlstrpird for huiimn lifop Ilia gi>n(| nature, anfl his frfemrncy, appart'd to fw mepst 
Klrikiigr and inNifn|irebensiih!e, Many rt:a^utyi and gruiUidu woH* u-sglgnetl lu I hr iirder 
by popuhir rc^Kiri and ruinaur^ anil I ahall nnw mention a feu' nf the 1rw<$ unmasfinabki. 
iat InUr lU' N. *ri.d 77* ^ tl 

31* Thljt U nai ^uJlA i'-yfrwt. Tl wba Hajw * AH KIjAm ut ^iibek-^h i^ikiilnrrd MotuR'ui Huval j 
MintH and tiBiub'i hiRL av?t[ Akhar. Tks ULtkA iliil 1111401 tUn rvol ot lijf life in pr+^,i. tJ^PUgh 
Tin wnfc rnTudwnily inmbbi^. SU Firinhui a«t POviitioEi ihb iiiii,4(irr^. 










DttBrtwH, lu-l 1 ni^TOm OK IKK MfAHI KI^OS OK MiMWSMlMi :^7 


hijsijvi^fl thnt lit Ltuit Uidi; tho k\ag was wi)|lit[y iji throii-h 

tliL‘ uti^'l^ aDil twi/JiTflof thii crity miiLb iiis rii^-vLini^xi U> mi ttip in s^Utr by dft\v ttJid tluit 

^1 nimiitir UtAJtbi thf oommou tnik c^f the ft ml it in rttippnwl hy ah-hto iUh% ttii> king henril 
^OfUt? »>f thcs flEwruH^ing ihl\t £CiutU*r bi‘t wiM^n tbi.-^iLb'^^UpM nrifi iiiub 

ik.finoy«l by tlie Tuinoiirp an order for ft gemwl nuiJwArPf' i^ff the tntrr-r : btit it 

wisp mftn wUl reftdi^y ]>ert^‘avi* tJiu iit'^uniclimey of this rennon, for it lu ifit-oucviViiibk* Uml n 
rcli^icauii kin^ wlio, will linvi? be^Ji iS4*eri fmra Ihft anraimt Alrt^ady givtn and as will kp ^^v;- 
lienl friijti uhwt ?^biill ho relutiHl kpn^itftiT^ wtlh ujo^^L ^^rit|iiilu0i9 iti ci£ct-iitiitg JiL^tiee nud In 
ok*H*rt'iii^ tht! pnmmiiTifb fil ihiT 0 aOJt>cifow-, fekuuld, riigrtnjk^ r>f t he JlE'■mlln^ft Ihi rnidemi 
by liiin Mti tJir day oi tho judgment, nnlf^r a j^ni-ral tiiH^^iicro nf I he UK'rtdy beeftuw* 

he- Iwd he.trfl ^ fow |XTdoiw fiiw:u?iiiiii|LC a faLo «tid gfnuiidk'rt^^ Tiininur, Hhilw Llir gulll t+r 
|Hmfe)|iritJuii of thi> grrrtt mnjorify tho inhahitaiitri hiitl iicv^^r been 

Wonir i-jiy lliRt al the tiuio win ii tho fieiit-rul mfltL-nr^rv' ViftH irinltTivh J^oinp iif tbe mynt 
flervftufci wjio*^' duties* kt*pt them m c!!o>io iittencliiiii.'o on tho kinit. noticed that clc^ To thf' 
iilueping t huiulji^r of tlie kijftf si nhvil efect^d ftud tho of a iiuin a head, mado in 

ei ipljor, eitnddrd wnth nmny iron iimlrt, wvtlm ant up in I ke inid^t of thJh* shed or" ^xi vllloii. and t|ir 
id the imii-r for the Ii4iisaft4?n? WAi* In aonio ecinnertoii wilk thesn n minj^nuriitfi. 
hut rliia to Itp fa^anvily Atifftpieut In nrennnt foi the nf the onler, 

RtjiiiL* thill Mio kiti^ wnf* orn: tii^bt strohlng an'iiind Inn pabira, wjion he un i, 

near hij$ own prlvrttf pavdion, ft nmn, Hie n^attf^r Inindwil 'iiki and Mn- liicin pri'^iil 
in Im' n dlhguWd an a gronm^ wliu lifirl <jbtniiLed f-ri the ftpfghfonirhtnid nf rhe 

priVftto ft|MifTnijet|t& under th<‘' pTC'f'<'n«^' rrf iitfonil'isg Ui the myal honrf^. I'lie kbaju: 
\c^ much PHmpiii and ii^aitt'cl An order fnT n iniife)fR(tc of tlu^ ela^f*4‘:4 of (he people (Sl- 
ihi 2 kmjmK'ii, wlio ^ltc e-hIIM in the- apotob of the l^akan. />od^ ami who tifti rtiiriiwted wilii 
the dniy td ktu^ping Ufttfh at nrgjit, (S) ilits gromiizip w Im iifo cidled m the. diaiinpai'^ 

of nm* Ol ft ho III (bo nma bail ohtiimOd to the neiglibourhw d nf thii fjriviitc- 

ft part me nU^ aind {B) the IrAiri'da, f^+, tbs' royal HtTvftiitH. It hi evident that this n^tv^n ft*r thn- 
rpft^rro i^i mfitc natisfaewry than the others that have Ihjvji given. 

In uiiy vayv hv rvud^in ui soinu ofFence kiftiwTi only to the Knower of Kecnet'tfc ahmtt 
l^eoph' wore eont. tn thn nfxt world. 

t.XXXIV.—As ..^ccotr^rroK tjjb Ols!^^TO^ of s<i3Jk ok tiik AMiRS \vnn ttik unvai. .\rm\ 
T^^ im. liiL'STlttf OK Ai i AiiIL SMjn FOR Tnli ILCSnaR ASO DSVASTATtoS OF THAT 
€OrirTEY; AKli THAT RKTIllijVT.' ^' 

U'hmi Ail ‘AiLiL ^hh lieaind tliat MiirtHxyi. Xiriini HhElh hail wilkrlruwn fartim aU jnirri- 
vi^Hition in publio hUidni:^ and thal tlhan^h^ KhAii wu;^ no kuigvr nUve, hi- Md bliiiM^U rriu i- 
ftgftta to ittir up airifo and Ki nt an army IntJi the Ahmadnitgar kingdom to phmder and fay 
tvitpfto thft i.-onjitry iiiid »lay ifo iiLhiibi1<iizit%r. luJorniJiticui of the aippctiacb of the army wfta 
liruwghr Uii^t^id QAJ!nicgfinrt ho, having oontrm d tu gain aiTC®# to the kiiij<. laid die 
inatter hidon- IiIlIl. In aecoTviuni.% with thi» royal croiiuiiundri. .-ieveral of the inch 

IrMkiid kbilti. ^ruhumtnad (jusulii Mir^iVir Ono bruve?>t ujid t-xiwrii-need ^-oldi-en- of 

tiJiiiVi i^niiie luri-iiimi of w limn nLrirftiily been glvf n, ' Adil Hum Ik-gt, S^h&hriinli hh«ii the 
Kunb and AlftUlv Muhatiitiuid Khiiii Iliravlreaebof whom vra^ a veiy tigi^r in, war, wenf 
with an army to nu't^t atirl attack the invurleria. ThU array nuArehir^d with grt-sii ra^ddity fiitii 
tht^ 'Add ^hiEld liuimniuri^i Laying, witBic thf^ c^cuml^y und ^£luying ali wtinm they met. 

'x\li 'Adil Sili^b ctud his aroiy feaivd to meet this enemy and, rettratrng lLaa^tlU> (.nok 
refuge ia BijApfir and rujiiaiiuifl abut up Llinn-^ dm^lining to nme forth to fight, even ttiougJi 
t be invaders laiiL waafo the L-ouniry up tn Uie W'aJlii and arrivri) at the Shahpftr gate 

JJ3 Kmihlft iiMAkjpii DO iivjiijia] oi (Sut couipAtpi whieh h«i [HTlkiii» been lUT^ntiHl hy ?rty) Iil - ALl 
fer (lie ^jkiry uf the kiiiifdori^N of AlauAdjiugar ll it*, however, h^^ly LhniPemt frontlHir pkirmlt (n 

took r*h€ii' ihrfl Mmn-. 









TH K ISJJIAN IS'^rivrAHV 




:v2i^ 


tht' dt^riMiilttm wim\i\ ntiititrr tr^rnit Uiyth rtomyirii the the ^^liflhi amrf/f rt'luriKtl 

td AlmmdiiiiigAr with quiinliik-ii af spiJI and wi rt^ fi-Ln^ivwl ftr n:nirt with mu<’h 
At ihiH Ni 'iiuit Hjan !:?iinifi^ni, wlut had hevd tlu- rtUvr vi tlin' cfiimtrj^ And ht^d 

fmm ihv n>mir uf humility totht aiinnniT. of huudur, lH■JnJ^l^p]«Jm^^::Il in tht^ |«:^1 uf 
rAf£.ifAw/jffr w ih r|u^ tiAle of Ni'ntc^t iSbi^rtr uiitl H huv-i* |M*witT lutd w ith tliv kiofl 

vd thijly. hhh dnk'fL'iJ to Iav oui a w. ivnU'r-fininH^^ In a vri^^uhrut tiitu? hi- Imd 

oiiL A MjJrjKlJd gii^Jvu Ufiii built iu it a hc^u^ir, but tlitw at i-otiri wlioi nvh'fl 

him rt-pri-si'iilvfl %*% thi* kirig tliAt the uf tJii: n^irdf^n-hiui^ txrttni^tdti nf 4 of 

trian^lt^Hi I kin^ ut uiii't! nnU*inl il tFii ffi-rtiroy^d, Ii 4 id entrijtttetl llii* tiPiistruvtluzL of 

ui'W ^wEi-ii'hoiu^i^ td wiJJ ]i[i|x-ur ht^ETikiti^r, 

At thU timp<4lNji the kizij|[ l>pgAn t-n di^^w vavii 3;j[TeAt favour to IliUsaiEi SiOii that, he 
lieeAiur uu nbjitub of rnvy ti> nlj ihe iOfnVtfp mid enurtipot^ iifspj thi* fn vouf Aud 

rt-giiivl towards hi til iKitiii tim'd to that hirf nnc| iuliuwjirr Ijituiiu^ firmlv^t^i jib- 

iitxlird, unil nUboagb tbt- kijig W1 toiiUaeUid 11 uri-^t di>itA}4t^‘ for w’rlnjjj tlu-Of?in-ft td i>tnte 
-and Lii«> ifiikliiT»«p ihal nuinthA, nay yr^ts, wltlinitt thidr nhlultiidj;^ pt'fmis&idn io jmy 

tlicir riH|HHt.-i. In- who tievi-i: !iu4|ipy hut iu tb^ eoinfiiiuy nf that ham- lUid mn ur^'d felbuA 
At lld^ tidit: ft qujirTpl arwe Iwrwrem iSuwiTi hb^xi thtf Dwkani. .inil lliiHjiin libfiii riuif, 
whfi Wa^ rfdc nf Ihv bmvi'al mu-jj uf tbu n^i-, n^iimi-din^ fhn titk* Hliirli ihi-y lAitll ixwis nnd 
HiiSftbi Kbud tht> Ththmii mrtn^hed ni^ldiit Itn^iin ^tiij Ttmi w'itli a Tarj^f* arn^y Jinii i*evt*rftl 
eJfphjint:i Hli.^iiiji hhiiti TddJ. tbpiu^sh tif' luid only n Hiimll dUp^a^^p’d no ffUr of thi> 

oViTwIa'hiifint Jiuiidji-fH' uf lik eiieuiio!* but wIlliHtuud ilitvni tdatifu)J> mid ^lud flu amiw ti|i 
to lliii Eiuti’b into itii" foridst'ftd of a tNn-ce f'h'iJimut whi^-b irjiinp ii|kui hini^ tiirumi^ 

it Itairk. ilusf.adiin thu wluilv *4 iJii* army of *^5^11 Ibiknid fIM,aud KuHatii Sl^ti 

Ttiiil purHin^d thujii miid nijiny- 

VV'hen ihehntn bpftfil ^if thiai ih^Ju^ lit flijuiiiii;>n*-d IJiiofiin i>nkaiil and him thir 
Lttrir of ^khih I^jhiIp giviijg to lfii**um Tibii tliu titJi; uf Shir EiAn.**i* 

Thp^ \iTftrli, ^^A hiliMimi. baving neitluT nobility iiffli&i>09^iilod, nor cfea^TUl, wuii uuwonlij" 
uf thf^ luiiUJur to vrhkh hfi Mkm e3f^Jt*?d, an^l Uie fiivourabowiLto bnn h-cj to dotbiu^ but to the 
v^.'X4iticti uf Llh- Iii>bk% I hp rtiiffiTiii^F nf tliijr ^ixwj, and tJm advaiwemcnt of tim niiTUrrl, an will 
i*lH>iiLlY btr twif forth- 


When Satrj'fd fjAri Beg hud exi-relw^i tlh^ full of ini^ flini fur three^ 

i>r. aiM'ofTJidg Ui Mtmii% for fmiryr^TA, the hfitij M fnu- Wr>ijgf|t abnot his downbil!. A qtwr* 
rel lictwtH ji Lilli uuil iSayyjd of JtUidi u miLiirr aa uvi-s liodnd to end iu the mitt 

of Lbo iinble^i fpftgttn* mill etii-b di;vot^'d nil liiAidloft*^ t.^.i. tin? ovurt-hrui^-iiig iJ the ptiwTr and in* 
Huirnfui of tile other, ami made injiiriutia reijorii# lo thp kiiig regtinfidg the utJier. Al Itiigtli 
J^Ayyid Murlnzh hftii rteuum* to S^hib hlitin rtdfl gave kim u luT]g;ft hrilie in indtire him to 
bring tlir (luMufall i»f Q4*i fk'«. !?4*jib E(an iroultl mHiipii«* tin; wt lin woultl, 

ntirJhi- LUUivU Anur-iil-MuJb Ut Iw ili.HiniHt'ft (rnim iln? offiev nf fviilr fttnl then indu<!<'cl thn 
tvilufiiuKH QAel ffiiiii the nfflct of imjAII nuri to lilui iti h Wtrftiij.atid 

till I uintely t.> bfttiiMli h i m iif.fr*s the swi ti i JnJ i r ii m . yAjtj ft'g n t Lii^t di I'rHn tho I’OujitTy of Li’tr. 

i Tf^ F 


n .Miprlitsra KahnibMd kud t^urui? wiib Thf nmiy Cif Dprnr. ill whirh 

ji'Miui Ek^ii Thill, wuiiiii i tFJU Hiuatn I^Aii TumUlM, InAh Tfrri and Tundira tw-jnp^ in Eom.a iii 

hpkl.. Ii> AliKmcUitt^^j.^ nail Tbrt ATa^y loi* lu^nr xlu. f fhtAhi 

Jii 'li^k-k lliK kmi Htiftik* hh4ii LhikAiii .^U U, Ihn^ in Tat^M nu Ihikikml: bkklEii^? 

IdiiitlMiift^ ki« L<lt^^mI. ^11 Ui^fTiuMintt todo.o. HHft. kii.1 him wuh ernix rirukyiV 

ncvswjiu of thr f^u ccnviifjitKjLiLii w iih llwi uTevii }h h-. 

. tr* Itoc nn Jj.i,i««, Snyjid SJnrtuHl 

«n _ ij HiAft. r my* dint Q4ri Hv^ ^ i«u h chAJi^ of lihvii'L^ initMiMurwiriaiiKL 

"•“■'J'- «""""' Si.£iT»i, «.lm.d <. 

•• f*””' “■■• -■• W” I*-!" •"!'» -d KKi'rj. Miran. 

cn^nUtued l«l(iiir, tk m toiFn in KAr*—F. it, 27u, ^ 
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Burhaupur, connection of Alunadnagar and, 

280, 282 


burial, tree burial, in Nicobar Islands .. 284 

Burma, tatu marks in .. .. .. 92-95 

Buttor, identification of .. . • .. 67 

bj’rara pante, cotton cloth, note on .. Sc., 7 


Cachi, poetess in the ^lig Veda .. ..116 

Csdro, value of the Islamic architecture of .. 62 

Calcutta, position of, 34, 35, 42 ; possibility 
of its becoming land-locked .. .. .. 08 

CalUcoes .. .. .. .. Sc., 7, 13 

Camorta, IsL, X. of Xankauri harbour .. 287 
canoe, racing canoe, of Xicobarese, note on, 

250 ; as an offering .. .. . • • • ^87 

car-festival .. .. .. .. ..187 

Car-Xicobarese, folk-tales of the, 234—240, 

249—253, 283—287 
catches, calico, or garments made of it. Sc., 7 


Cauldron-island. See Katahad\’ipa. 

Chadhars, infanticide among .. .. H.R., 2 

Chakda, ancient name of .. ,. 40 

Chaksu, riv. .. .. .. .. 191,192 

Chalisg&on inscriptions, identification of kings 

in the .58 

cha-luOk, cocoanut leaf strands .. .. 235 


Chand Bibi, d. of Husain XisOm Sbah I., 144, 195 n. 


Chandor, Maratha mint.255 

C/iatidrdyari, penances .. .. .. ..311 

Ch'ang-ati, cap. of China in 7th century .. 18 


Changiz &aii. vakil of Ahmadnsgar, 207—210, 
lu, 233, 234, n., 261, n.—264, 267, 268, n., 

278—280, 282, 283, 321, n., 322 
C/iarflo geographical value of tltc .. 124 

Ch^atana, “ fouuder of the fh\ka era” .. ,. !»8 

Chaul, Portuguese attempt to build a fori at, 

103 ; siege of .. 233, n., 234 n., 261 n. 

Chevall, M., agent for Jt. Soattergood .... Sc., 13 


Children, assignment of, among polyandrous 
tribes ,, ,, .. .. 148 

China, and Burma, the peoples of, 93 ; pilgrims 
from, visit India, 187, 188 ; Peshwa ships sail 
to, 300 ; T. Scattergood Jnr. in. Sc. 1; taffatas 

from. Sc., 11 

Choultry, a, as Go’s, premises at Peddapalle .. 248 
Chowra, Xicobari isl., 236 n., 237, 250, 287 ; 

burial customs in, 284 n ; discover}' of .. 285 
Christian era, condition of C. Asia in the early 
years of the .. 187 

Christianity, and Buddhism, mutual borrow'ings 
of, 97 ; Syrian, in ancient Persia .. ..179 

Chrofxologyt (A Brief) of the Muhammadan Monu* 
numtnta of Egypt to a.d. 1617, by Captain 
K. A. C. Creswell, (Book-notice) .. .. 61 

chronology literary, of ancient India, un¬ 
settled . ♦ .. ,. ., ,, 244 

Chuebak, a Sy41 of Kangpur, f. of Hir, H. R., 

1, 3, 8, 9, 11, 13—17, 20—27, 29, 31 
ChuOvOk, in Nicobar Islands, reputed cannibals 

in .237 

chupak, Malay measure .. .. .. .. 248 

Circling-whirlpool, the .. .. .. .. 40 

Clive, and Omichund, 95 ; and Dupleix. Sec 
Duploix and Clive. 

Cochin copper-plate grant of Bfiskararavi 137 
cocoanut, a medium of exchange in the Nico- 
bars, 250 n.; leaf, 235 ; milk, 252 n.; tabu, 287 
Codalore, other variants. See Cuddalore. 
coinage, of the Xaliapanas. 97 ; of Alam Sh&h, 

98 ; under Shivaji .. .. .. .. 254 

coins, the value of, in the study of Geography, 

125; copper and tin, disappearance of, in 
Trengganu, 248; in Shivaji's treasury, 254, 255 
Coni mere. See Kanyimedu. 
constellations. See Xakshatras. 

Coringhees. See Kalingas. 

Cork, VVm., E. I. Co’s, servant.. ., Sc., 4 

cotton w'ool, trade in .. .. ,. Sc., 12 

countries, the sixteen great, in Pali literature, 

122, 124 ; of Jambud^ipa, list of, 160, 165, 

188 : perfect, 185, 186,19<); identification of 

191,192 

Courteen, Sir Wm., of the Courteen venture. Sc., 4 
Craddhil, traditional Vedic composer . • • • 116 

CHiddalore, the Com|)any*8 premises at •. 140 

currency, tin, in the Malay states, a note on, 

248 ; under Sliivaji .. .. .. .. 254 

Customhouse officer ; the, in modem Malay 
Slates, clisthiguiKhed from tho Port Officer, 228 


duc/itug, a Malay measure .. 248 

Dakan. See Deccan. ; 

Dakshina, poem on .. .. .. •• 116 
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Dakshipa-Fray^a, called Mukta-Vepi, 13, n. 

Damburadalia, in the Changes delta .. .. 41 

DAmodar, riv., two branches of, 67 ; flooded .. 68 

Darius, inscrip, of, at Behistan.. .. • * 179 

DSrur. See Dh4rur. 

Dary& ‘Imad Sh6h, of Berar, ally of BurhAn 
Nij^m Sh&h I, 1—4, 26; of Husain Nixam 
Shah I., 102, 103 : death of .. .. 104, n. 

DaulatabAd, given to MirAn*Abdul QAdir, 26, 

27 ; imprisonment of S^unzali Hum&yun 
in, 208, 209; renamed .. .. ..210 

Daulat ShAh Begum, w. of Husain NixAm 

ShAhl. .102 

Dawes, Mr., E. I. Co’s, servant at Achin, Sc., 3 
Day, Mr. G., security for R. Scattergood, Sc., 16 
days, of the week, in Burmese tatu marks, 93, 94 
rlead, propitiation of, in the Nicobars .. .. 287 

debt slavery for, in Indo-China.. .. .. 248 

Deccan, Ancient History of the. See Ancient 
Hiatory of the Deccan, 

Deccan, the, Muhammadan rulers of, 51, 63, 

98, 193 ; of AAoka’s day, 97; war between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in, 143—145, 193 
Delhi, old observatories at ,. .. .. 63 

Dellon, Dr., on Shivaji .. .. ... 54, 253 

Delta, of the Ganges, in the 2nd century, 

33—38, 65 

Deluge, tlie Nioobarese version of .. .. 235 

Derguzzees, cotton cloths, note on •. Sc. 7 
Deva-PrayAga, sanctity of ,. .. 11,70,72 

Devas, in the Zend Avesta, 185, 186; temples 

of, in a Asia.187, 188 

Devi-BhdgavatGt mention of the PAdmAvati 
river, in the .. • • .. • • •. 66 

devil-scarers,” description of .. .. 284 

Dharmafdstra of M€U[iu, on the ancient geogra¬ 
phy of India .. •• .. .. .. 121 

DharmcmiUras, the, on Aryan expansion .. 120 
DhArur, fort, 205 n., 207 n., 209 ; renamed .. 210 
Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and 
MedisQval India. See Geographical Diction¬ 
ary. 

Dictionary of the South Andaman language. 


See South Andaman Language. 

Didha, q. of Kashmir . . .. .. .. 302 

Dilipa, in the Ganges legend.9 

Dimity, cotton fabric^ note on .. .. Sc., 7 

Dnya, sage .116 

Dojakh, moaning of .. .. .. 41 

Dried-up Sea, the ,. .. .. . , 40 

iliibAslii, a half-breed sor%‘ant. See Topaz. 

Dupleix and Clive, The Beginning of Empire, 
by Henry Dodwell, (Book-notice) .. ..177 

Dutch, the, plundered by Shivaji ., •. 298 

becomes pura .. 39—41, 118 n., 119 


Dvtpas, the four great.190,-192 

Early History of Vaiahnavism in South India, 
by Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 


(Book-notice).138 

earth, early conception of the .. 118,119, 124 


East India Company, premises of, at Cuddalore, 
140; at Peddapalle, 248; at Conimere 288 
East India Company and the Scattergoods. 

See Scattergoods and the East India Com¬ 


pany . Sc., 1—16 

Eckbarrees, cotton material, note on. Sc., 8 
ecliptic, the .. ., .. .. .n— 4 p 


Edwin, Mr., referred to with R. Scattergood, 

Sc., 15 

A Brief Qhronclogy of the Muhammadan 
monuments of ,, ., ., .. 61 

el ki-tel-kd-ri, meaning of .. .. 236 n. 

England, visited by Peshwa’s ships .. .. 300 

English, the, plundered by Shivaji, 298; 

destroy Angria’s fleet ., ,, .. 300 

Epics, the, as aids to the study of the Ancient 

Geography of India .122 

Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. I, pt. I, edited 
by Taw Sein Ko and Chas. Duroiselle (Book- 
no t ice)» 59—61 ; Pt. II. Mon Inscriptions, 


(Book-notice) .. .. .. ,, 246 

Epigraphic records, as aids to the study of 
Ancient Geography of India, list of.. .. 125 

equinoxes .. ., ,. ,. ,. 44 

Etruria, mother-right in .. ,, .. 32 


Fa Hian, on TAmralipta, 33; on Kanauj, 70; 


journey of, to India .. ., .. 187 

fairs, in the Punjab .H.R., 25 


FarhAd Khan, the African, in the service of 
^Vhmadnagar, 196—198, 207, n., 208 n., 210, n., 

232—234 


FathabAd, early name of .. ., .. 210 

fatherhood, in polyandrous tribes ., .. 148 

Fire, the great. yc., 14 


Firishta, historian, references to Burhau Kiz- 
AmShAhl., 3n.,4n.,5 n., 25 n., 26 n , 28 n., 

102n., 103 n.; to Huscun Nizam Shah I., 76n., 

77 n*, 143 n., 144 n., 145 n., 146 n., 193 n-, 

194 n., 195 n., 196 n., 198 n.; to the reign of 
MurtazA NizAm Shah I., 207 n., 208 n., 230 n., 
231n., 233n., 261n., 263n.. 280n., 281n., 282nt 

Fitch, Thos., E. I. Co’s, servant at Achin, Sc., 3 
flag, Burmese, showing tatu marks used in 
Burma 
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flax, a new method of decorticating .. 288 

Flint, L., in F. Scattergood’s wiU .. Sc., 6 
flying fox. See bats. 

Folk-tales of the Car Nicobarese. See Car Nico- 
barese. 

Forrest, Sir G„ account of Shivaji’s raid on 


Surat by .312 

Fort St. George, callicoes from .. 8c., 9 

Fort William, find of a fossil bone at .. 34 


Forts, captured by BurhAn Nii&m Sh&h 
1., list of, 39 ; built and held by Shivaji, 126, 

258, 259, 270—272 

Franks. See Portuguese. 

Frederike, reference to Satgaon, by, 42; to 
the Ganges . .^ .. .. .. .. 67 

Fryer, Dr., reference to Shivaji by, 66, 225, 

226 : note on accusations made by, 263, 297, 298 
Further India, Saiva Hindu kings in .. ..117 


Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, identification of .. 72 

Galchas, modem representative of the Aryan 
Tajika .. .. •• •• 190,192 

gallivats, vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast, 

298, 299 

Gfilna, fort, lost by Ahmadnagar, 29; regained 

by . 78, 79 

Gandhamfidana, int., in Garwal .. 12,182 

Gfitiga dyn., dates of .. .. .. . • 42 

G4hga, CO., identification of ,. ,. 42, 43 

Ganga, tn., identification of, 42; emporium 
of Bengal commerce .. .. , ♦ .. 43 

Gang5-M4h&tmya. See Ganges. 

Gangaridai, the country of the ., 42, 43 

Gang4.S&gara, where the Ganges enters the 
ocean, 13 ; not a fixed spot .. ,. 14, 66 

Gfingyfiya^i, a name of Chitra.4 2 

Gango Regia. See Saptagrama. 

Ganges, the Early Course of the, 8—14, 33_ 

43, 65—72 ; the legend of the, 8, 14, 71 ; 
general agreement of Ancient Works on the, 

9, 13, 68; Bhagiratha’s place of asceticism, 

9; sources of the, in the Garwal mountains, 
10—12 ; three streams of the, 12 ; sacred 
towns on the, 13; entrance into the ocean of 
the, 14 ; Ptolemy’s list of the mouths of the, 

14; restoration of the mouths of the, 35 _ 39 ; 

I>elta of, in the 2nd century, 33, 34; forma¬ 
tion of the Delta, 40—43; Padma, the main 
channel of the, 65, 66; the Hugh, 67 
pauranic account of the, 68; towns on the,' 


68 ; the eight Jahnus on the, 69; sanctity 
of the, 70; confluences of the, 72; prediction 
regarding the .. .. .. .. .. 72 

Gangotri, in the Garwal mts., source of the 
Bh5giratha at, 10 , 11 ; or of the Ganges, 69, 70 
gantang, meaning of .. .. ., ., 248 

Garwal mts., sources of the Bhfigiratha in 
the, 10 , 11 ; names of the, 12 ; sources of the 

Ganges in the. 69, 70 

Gauda, or Gaur, 66 ; Jahnu A^rama at .. 70 

Gau Mukhi. See Gomukhi. 

Gaur, sacred to Jahnu, 14; entrance of the 
Ganges into the ocean, 14, 66 , 67; once 

cap. of Bengal.. 

Gaurachandra, g. . 37 , 

Gaurthi—Ghyretty, Ghir5tf; a corrected iden¬ 
tification .. 

Oawil, fort, sieges of, by Burhfin Nizfim ShAh 
I., 198, 266 n., 267; by MurtazA NizAm 
ShAh L, 278, 279; by Mahmud ShAh 

FArOqi U 281 

Gaya, early reference to .. ,. .. 68 

Gwi, coarse cotton cloth .. .. Sc., 6 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Medieval India, ancient names in, G.D., 66—78 
Geography, Ancient, of India, (from vol. 

XLVm, p. 23).117—124 

Geography, of the Northern Regions in the 
Rdmdyana, 182; of the Ztnd Avesta, 185; 

other references to. 157 

GhirAti, French gardens near Chandomagore. 

See Gaurthi. 

GhoshA Kakshivati, chief XH>etes 8 of the gig 
Veda, genealogy of, 114 ; history of .. • • 116 

ghurabs, vessels peculiar to the Malabar 
Coast .. ,. .. .. 298, 299 

Ghyretty. See Gaurthi. 

glasse, meaning hour .. ., ., .. 308 

Olobe, the ship. .. gc., 9 

Gobi, desert, 15, 17 ; suggestion of the forma¬ 
tion of .187, 189 

GodAveri, riv., 1 ; called the Gautaml .. .. 10 

godownes, warehouses ,. ,. ,. ,. 248 

Gods, of the Zend Avesta .. ., .. 191 

Gokarna, scene of BhAgiratha’s asceticism, 9 , 

10 ; hermitage of Gautama • • , • • • 10 

Golconda, affairs in, during the reign of. Bur- 
hAn NiaAm ShAh I.. 6 ,102 n., 141,142 n.; of 
Murtaza NizAm ShAh I., 206, n., 229—231, 

262 n., 267, 283 ; sallowes from .. Sc., 10 
Goldsmiths* licensed coiners under the 

PeshwAs . 254, 255 

Gomukhi, position of, 10 ; meaning of, 10 , n.; 
ancient name of, 10 .. .. G.D., 71 
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Gdiirtp ptiw« nmJ !<■ i^ -- 

ODvincU HT_, flf Jhi' Inucriptidd - 

Gt>vifMT44 HI., RAtthtrukd^ k,* imlrcji 

YAitiAiiiA^ ^iLMTlption of ,- -- 

Qrut DtifT, m Himitlm liUt^irt -. * = 

Grrat BouTi. the. Hiahi*^ S^vicii. 

Omikfi^ upr^Ail fif Aiitr(»n^iiilcaJ wUnicov by <, 
Gwnira^ Ml oW oiuiio al tbo Riitm^pAyjuiA .. 
iQ OM of Dtihi^ Jmpnr^ 
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numpa-f^lllffHt OcltEAH IfVKHtl, dGto ^11 ^ 

GiijATnCi Aff/iiri top duridif! the uf TTnu- 

uln N^Eitor SbfUi 1.+ T0 k ftOj uU4w?kp4 by Akb^r. 

1 Buftn fr^nn, A ; other okitiliii 

fl^nl mm m'm +k .* 

CuJbijrpA, fortp rN^i of, 1 il, 1^, n.t 104 n- 
Oliptu HRTMVRtb |$rdttRVAtL 

Oiir^ft, IKl^* ftiidinfit nnnlo rif -- -- 

GutIa Stoii[ThfttA+ tvih, |Kiitittoii efp fiu; 

dojicrlplton of .. .. . - l^t 

GurUp iho torm npphed ji MulumiiuuJiiii 
tedehvr ., « ^- 1 iO 

Qiuafwfl^^tK^n oTnth, itoln on j. So., 7 


HaiIom, ^ioobAreno .. .. .. 

Hm tuiHMitt coH^ idimUnoRtfpn of . 15S 

T7alm«VutA, ro# «, ■ lfiOH.1^1 

HAdiiu*, to lilHOpotAiiiEa +. . . SP7 

UaioL cUttf of Chtow |Miwer in. Iff; irnportoiiTV! 
of, iHidofti rusJTio Ilf, Ifl; • Tf^Piui 

Tianffoi HP _ J4 

floptB HiddUp CO., ittonUfioBtiou of .. , . 

Han^ {hkIJ odoient duno of « .. .p 1^7 

HiuiiJvAfil. wWrv GvtthipMi enlcrv fllB plunAp 


1 1 1 ■TAhnil AirdJno Ht .. »r 

Ilj!EdliM hiioription .r . 

HDriv^nliR, homo of lilt* tJttftTa-Ei]ra0H 1fi1> : 

of .1 lafE 

Harnyv, ODp, iiic<fitJfiAhtin]| nf 

hamr mnanidA at ^. . :!W* 

ffarringUnt, Eib, tlciblor to tbo E. h Co-* ISq.^ ffl 
Hjuritfan* Wm-, wStiio«M F, fWUrtignodV 
M-iil * * , - - ^$ 

TTnlfHiinih Aiioittiit nanio nf «« .. . ^ IflA 

ll£tm&kOta, ml. .* l<50 

Hi>rAi, Sm Hafayu, 

HijigbuoiLp Mj,, E. t, Co^A. a Pe^om- 

iDondAt.ioQ of . . ., ., . . 3|>ft f 


TTimWayA mamitoldA, I Ho, to Uio Oa ngi?* 
k^oib 5, (>* \6i n-^ n* fiO f OJDpi 7^i poly- 
Andry in^ 4(11 Aon Piill LElitfAiuftv 
Ulniatoyatt hi. 

HiidArMitA, p, -p IftJt tSS; GpP.j7rt 

Hinil, nn^^lont luiin# of .« -- «. .. 

Hirntiu 'fiiwh coiuw^tiojj nf tbo with* 

Tt I ftoivn, kingTf of Finihcir TndJo* UT j 
to Bomoo, 117 y Pllj^me, M gLy^TO[-h^tAt 
lJ9t prinreji, patrom of li^aming - 779 

Hinduip ol Plifi-Ht MiiiilEne* 

lOf^n.plOSp 14id.^l44. ina, 164191 jlijeetbill 
o^* totha likmltfr, ^4 i AhUml iTi^titULHi . f , 

'hiptf^ Picnftiiiiiu of . ** .. . , HO 

Htr arkil RAnjhd, I he Btoiy of* S('i(i I (in* itciry 
of ITEr Aiul RAirijlirt- 

Wfn^WAya^^, ,, . ,, lOll 

Bixiitry o/ jfupao^nb^ by Jiidimath Ewkwr, 

M.A.t E ^.. *. d" 

Hiitory of Iho NSxAin fOiAhf Idni^A of Ahtruul- 
imjsvr, (cohUE. from voL. XLiX, p, 22A}m 
I—SL 31. 7»—m lOE—lOfl. 14t — 

JO®—^^210. 229—334 : 3$^—^ 

277—3d3. .321—338: tho wSftn B«rliDio 

TSIcAni SbAh ocoltd.p 1—-8+ 24—31 I nuwito 

Shah t, gfl, 73—ftl* 101—iflfl, 141 — 

146, 103—1041 Mortal Xltitn Shhh L, 190^ 

JOfl, 20rk—210i 320—234, 261—269,377— 

283. 321— 828 

HAftonGTuxm. t)» PejioTt fVoRvids of. to 63f^ 

A.T>,, ElS--24i Acoumtjy of ilntiiiln, by, 
libSt, 22 ; diniaiiltieji wnOOinitAltM] by* L8. 

32—24 ; IdftdtJftciitEaD of ptocvi netiTKtd by* 

10. 20s ivtTwl of. 21 * 22 ft i.itv77ik44m T<Ait|{', fin 
TAdktRhpta^ 33 I an KidiAu| ,. «. 70 

Hughriv., 13* E4p34p 41 ; moulh, tb^ niifitAnt 
ItoiiibywiTk, 37 i Htreiintii fcirEiiEii|[ tfko, (Ml, 07? 
iietoilpr«^hkii ul , Ii8* 70 

naUlii BtiiiLlhtot monk, Oiiinpilef nf Kiyp lAfi? 

of HaOmi TAim^ p . 13,21, 24 

Kudu, ij¥rp 18 : LiEcntdll^ittion of . . l!i 

HiinMti.R. uf ?il[jrtjici1 NTitom BhAlii T. .. 268 

ITtnwiu Bee ^flhib ^hi. 

ULiPiniii NixAm SbWi I,* Amwiion nf, *3 ; 
FohellioTi Bgiuaftp 73 : cotiquHtik <jf, 73^80 ^ 
murdirr of 8aiJ HUu-til-lliiEk h/, 80}. imp- 
nnniton of, wllh Ooknxtdfih* 101, 102^ 141 i 
aiArriagp nf, 101 1 Aiii^iEniter with ibt Tor- 
IngnaWp 103 ; RBhim in Vljpyimniw dwringr 
iW reiffn of* 104,141, 143—1*6, n.* 103^ Lbl | 
death ul *. ,, ttliS* 207 p. 

Hiix9in NtoAid BhAh n. ,. .. -- ,, 208 

HilnulIii TAhriEi, MniilAn4^ tutor Ifl 31 n nasi 
Sliflh h, ofliiliitiieTi 2tl6 t treachiftry 
of I 267, 208 B.: downfaU of* 32^—232, 23* 
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Ihn 'J’dlAn, aqacduot.48 

Ihi4him, ‘Adil Sh&h I., of Bij&pftr, connec¬ 
tion with Burhfln NizAm SliAh I., 1—7, 

25, 26; with Husain NizAm ShAh I., 75—79, 

101, 142 n.. death of, 102—104 ;’ H., 195 n. 

TbrAliiin Quib ShAh L of Oolcondah, and 

Husain NizAm ShAh L, connection of, 101, 

102, 104, 105, 141—146; and MurtazA 
NizAm ShAh L, 229—231, 261, 264, 267, 268, 

279, 280, 282, 283, 321 n. 

Ikhida S^n, African, Amir of Ahmadnagar, 

146, 193, 207 n., 208 n.; 210, n. ; corrupted 
by the Portuguese, 233 { imprisoned.. 234 n. 

TlAspada, early Aryan tradition of .. ..191 

T1A vrita, 160 ; identification of ,. ..191 

'TmAd ShAht family, orBerar, prisoners, 196, 261 
TnAyatnllah NAyati, MaulAnA, scholar at the 
court of Husain NizAm ShAh. 102, n., 141, 

143 ; vfilil and pishvd, 196—198 ; murder of, 

208, n., 231 n., 232 

India, kingdom of the Brahmans, 18; the ques¬ 
tion of Mother-right among the Aryans of, 

31—33: the Ganges as tlie trade route 
of, 8,-71, 72 ; use of tatu marks in, 92—94 ; 
the spread of Vaishnavism in, 139; emigra¬ 
tion of the Kurus to, 161 ; Fahian’s route to, 
187, 188 ; Hiuen Toiang^s route to, 187, 188 ; 
civilisation of, in E. Turkestan, 190, 192; 
or Bharata, 191; the beginnings of empire 
in, 177, 178 : ancient kings of, as patrons 
of learning, 180; religious and philosophical 
development of, 167—171, 241, 242, 245 ; 
the Parsis of, 178, 179; Ancient Geography 
of, 117—126; female infanticide in, H.R., 

2, 17 ; connection of the Scattergoods with. 
Sc., 1—16; piece-goods from. Sc., 6—8; 
primitive, the shape of, 65; ancient and 
modem, polyandry in, 146; N. and C., 
under Aurangzeb. 62; S., the village com¬ 
munities of, 130; Malik Ambar’s system 
in, 199, 200; military system of, 259: 
W., Shivaji*8 forts in, the Portuguese in, 
attacke<l by the Amirs of the Deccan, 233 n. 
Tndo •Aryans, «early Northern home of the, 

182—192 

Tndo-China, slavery for debt in.248 

Indra, g., in the Ganges legend, 8; See Lava. 
Tndrani, mythical poetess in the Kig Veda .. 116 
Indus, Upper Valley of the, suggested home 
of the Vedic Aryans, 184, 185, 191, 192 
infanticide, female, in India .. H.B., 2, 17 

Inscriptions— 

the Belur .. .. .. ,, ^ ^2 

the Harihar' .. 4^ 


the Karhad plates of Kfishna III •, ., 42 

of the EalsA^A Temple, identification of 


KrishnarAja of the .. .. .. .. 58 

two, found at CliAlisgAon .. ,. ... 58 


quadnlingual, near the Myaz51i pag<Hla, 
MyinkabA, philological importance of, 59 —61 
AmarAvati, KArle, NA^ik, mentioning Bud¬ 
dhist nuns ,, .. ..83 

of MahAnAvika Buddhagupta of Raktam- 
pttikA, in Wellesley, Malay Peninsula .. 117 
in Further India, relating to Indian foreign 
conquests .. .. .. .. ,.117 

of two kings named BhAskararavivamian, 

1.36, 137 

the Vani Dindori. anrl Radhanpur, of 
Govinda III. .. .. ,. ..139 

of Darius, at Beliistan .. .. ..179 

the Mon, or Talaing .. .. .. .. 246 

Irak, coin from , 255 ; See Iraq. 

Iranian Ir^fluenct on Moslem LiUrainrs, Part I. 

by G. K. Nariman, (Book-notice) .. ..178 

Iranian, Geography, 185; records, references 
to Yima in, 187, 190; Aryans, 186—192 
Iraq, climate of, 295, currency of .. 296, 297 

Islam, as imderstood in the Malay States, 140 ; 
and Hinduism, in the Deccan, 143—146; 

232, 247 ; contribution of, to Sufi theosophy, 179^ 
Italy, ancient reference to Mother-right in ., .32 

I-wi. See Kami. 


‘Jade Gate * Barrier, the, near Kua-chou, 19, 20, ju 
JagattuDga. See Govinda ITT. 

Jahannagar, or BralimAnitalA .. ,. 37, 70 

JAhnavi, a name of the Ganges, 9, 11, 14, 66, 69 
JAhnghira, Jahnu AArama at .. .. .. 70 

Jahnu, ascetic, in the Ganges legend, 9, 11, 

14 ; Asramas of .. .. .. 66, 69 

Jai-Chand of Kanauj, Swayamvara held by .. 247 
Jaimini and Badarayana, 167—174; as con¬ 
temporaries, 167 ; references to each in the 
VedAnta Sutras, 168 ; in the MiniAihsA Su¬ 
tras, 169; discussion on references, 169—171 .* 
conclusions regarding, 172, 173; tabular 
appendix of proper names in the VedAnta 
and MimAmsA Sutras .. .. .. ,.174 

Jaimini. See MimAmsA Doctrine of Works. 
jamdl, (Arabic), meaning of .. .. Sc. 5 

JamAlRibi,** dr. of Husain NizAm ShAh I., 141 n. 


Jaman Ded, Kashmiri ascetic .. .. .. 302 

Jambtidvipa, co., 158—161, suggested identi¬ 
fication of ..101,192 
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^ Xhe 4ltknp + , , , * , ,* 3iHi 

^filTl^Irfi 4>tilimry« hUni a! ibr ktuclrut of 

PtcJi-mj ** .* ^ 11 , tU II. 

puuzji'jil K^iikU-Hbbii-ki 4. ». ^yi 

.fatiit^lr/’il, Jl|j«(|lljiu; Iff ,, ,, 

Jiijji lirtititliiiiiii,, likfi MuJJuIl 3bT i^IjiiJul^ ,, i 4 iU 

■ ffllti. Jl fllFfn of |hilVKi]tlr^ iiilLliji|j|> 14 * 


Ilrulkiiiiuk viiiil IfiLi^Mhlnt nilttji 

ill. H7 ^ sir, vilh Imlift • i. Ilti 

iiTuirkijkiiJji, |[. i>r KiLRliiiiii^t M I ilirii^* Ilf 

JnJIbij^hp, fiv%* jmri ul tfii^ Ku^bh mn^iinif rtrs, U#, In 

-fiTvin* .\LAjfnTt tin .KKiVAjii.'n I^ihI Ki'VJiypfciu 

viiUkmi'tif .. .. .. 

tin- dtwlTH-L H’I. 4^7. 4^*1 tn^ in tCJiiilti^. 
Abrlriit rnkU‘u^ ihf, ^34^ Jn ^n-Tilu- 

■«« ■«■ .■■ ^-I .T 4( 

J^kjtik^ hiJiiii* Ilf Hir^ 13. J3, Vttv lt*F 

^ ft n 33 

Jiiniikv l^rnOvluiw. h IllfbMprk Jtibi^ikH /«ir Jnik 
UAiUtii&h, ilk^ Mn^likh SHhib .. 1 40 

Jiii^, Mtniibtt tiif},. ir»T; iitkiiriit^iiikHdkkt nf 
RnjiUAji] Pii «. ,, ..301, 30^ 

JubbAJ |uil>uiLTlry L44~L4.^ 

fthd JtinfMioii nf, % 13, Hi 

.Ji4uitiU-« ffirt. tf, HJ, U2 Rh, ?3U ^a2. 

JvAl» MitkhS, tihrnUf nfi ai Khrpi* ,, K>4 


Kalpul^ jAUcit^al nMiud Ckf r. ■» .13^ 

'14^*11 hki'ltK Hcv KmJ mtj^jiln. 
iCaiUlHa. tbr Oarwal Okt.i other namdu of, 12 ; 
or KMilttM. rjukdiiiy ul, in Uto Purtnapp, 

LiM, l#± m wrong nlunlifkiNiliiiii nf, Iftft* jUti 
KHlan^U. iikntillcntioa of ..131 

KoUk. MirA«. w •ninl* mcfpfrn^ of l^fllf'Ahw^ari Hidi, 

3i>4. 307% 

Kwk» P. Ldlk^liiiuuk^ W Hfiirkt^ TotniT>ii:ilAtofp mi 
ihiMHiyiii^A nf Lilh'Tihwilfi », , . ^ ^ 311 ^ 

KAkuhivwTit ViMlir luM-i *, 111 ^ 113 

l£AliikaH^'Buii. diig^riteil JilenEifitiftUiiik nf . , IlMI 

KAlidito, uu lbs? fitW uf il*p tkit* ,, il 3 

m tiucke of tW MwiiilAkini ,. 11 

KaLngw^ VntlliinliiInm'* vlsili id, 14 ^ 

rxp«iilii*u iiit«> . _ P7 

Kulinga^, nntlvo* of, X, Mnilcm» rthBui ,, 13T nl 

KnliyAai. fsiri. ipf, k^fe.. 1 n,^ Ti. IL, i*tJ, 7 o, 

bM u., in 

Kiilna« |utki*liiPii uf ihw UAinoibir sipipI tlir 
UbA^irnihk Ai ,, *. II 7 

}{AiiUft^£.4rainbk, A ikf nikilii^^if ^ivu .. 7 ; 




KnipiUAii4ru, fLAniWak^ii nv^r, . . 31 

Kniikbcrikbf/nt ■ itioutlk of ilio f^aiigii?^. Ii. 

i“nitiMi jf . . 3 @, 30 

KAniby»#iA, AiiiiAUh of Ihe L4: rr'tCO* 

rofniA tif, 311 iilvtililkAikiki of .. . . 37—3tl 

IroAiii AffMiv, rhii-r Nif'niMinMkc r«A4l n ?39 

KaajhiJ. nf thi< Kw AtkikuM^ liW i JjlIuHi 

MtwAkH TIM holm: of linihtranflliA 

yaJhlkAvyp, I nitkc of the of .. i4T 

iCwndArPilfuiko itk LlA^f3Aii^-^li!^-nit 

KiinJliiLr* X, &f Bklnt, eApUini rtf^ L 3 . ii.« 4 i 
llkrejtii-£u^ by Tula! Klilin 2^S3. 2*17^ 3^, 
Kkkiii¥iA« |MjtyAiiiJry ijriiojis; lluj l4t. IL 

KiuitiHikA. vb., Dki I bo fi. i.^iiairAt Ilf CjlI' Nioikbpir .. ?3G 
l^flliyMlEubill- KaiJilllJ. 

FkAiiyiiTvinlu, tC^AiirHTv} R. T, C*t/n 

Kapthk S^ikiki, iwcrle, in iTpo (lAOi^ A, % 

Up 1#U 

A'lr/jfffirloonop Kwinbyiinn) fnnukir and 

|Hj^ifliiijiiii Elf* 31 3$* rtU, 71 s 

H A ^ ri >4^ATkitJKtiiJDi. 

Ku|pip*ti* vjiiii^H by Hlurii Triiadg .. LM 

KrtffhHlAN ffik'^win Nifi^Ani HhAh f.. htirinJ At+ 
lO-’J. TT.R, M 

H&rk ffkarri^TPb, uAmtikni of Uivlilhkf nMrti tn 

.. .. 1,1 XP »• lH 

KaHuiiI {ilalv mtpcfip. of Krinb^m Itl ,. , , 4 f 

HAjrnA PiTAyAgn^ qAoHfty of . , . . II 

fCnfpimmff^Jati, tho Aviuili PtAkrit of, Si4l—Si; 
ilrAAi« in Pnikdl, two dinJiPcf* iipvd 

ilk p. . . . m 

KoTi^kdir, WAniutki IkAkit^ nf « ■ p « p p. IffT 

I^OKlimir* birthi^ci* of VniaAfka^ 13fi i af 

i-nMiwpri p* p* 

iCiUi* Aiiit dAtFi^, jwnrliuA sif ihr i * A7* 

KaiijapA, eighth ftim ‘ IAA 

Katydupa. Hru KaIwa. 

KHfAiiHiiA. FKMtllan of, 14* 44li optuA al 41 

Kiilww, ajidErni aairke nf* in 1 *At\y uaimiiofi 

I. .. .. * .41 

KAiihU, fori , Pie^rd* of ., 2ilb, 143, 24H 

Kanillcl, vkfi ipf Viiilhi«btUirp lo 14,72 

f'AsiPfff, titi tjio popiiiDni aI, 

Mpiiti^Li^gpiik 34:£jf Uwi^rA* 3ft 1 of 1^1 ^on, 47 
Ka^iftH T^MUbrJiwrAif Ifn^AAr, tlia ,, . ^ 

Kd^bbacAtlul teniplr* waum i»f rhf- MpkniLIklrki 

^ . . ll n. 

Kenkiiyn(t.XkHdiui-va .. .. 24kl 

Kmnldil. E. L CVo. iwrvAiii ^ 1® 

tk^telMinlN. fiibriuM Mkaoufueiuii-d Al KlkBiri- 

_ . Sft. t 

Krllirmlla, idi■l|tiJli^p 4 tHail Ilf _ . ^ 

Kbiil Rlmir. Pei-iiiAii wtiii’r, ini S^biVAji^ 14 ^ 

3fi. tm, 314 
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Kl^r§bM» SitApur diet., manufacture of 

fabrics at . Sc.^ 8 

Khanklianau. Sue Husain TaVjrtzt. 

Kliarals, the, infanticide among . . H.R., 2 

KliAravela of Kalinga, date of .. .. • • f*" 

Khasis, the, Mother-right among, 31 ; marriage 
among •• •• -• •• 

^otan, Fabian's visit to, 187; finds by Sir 
AurelSteinin, 188 ;theOulcha3of .. 190,192 

Khulna .. . /I 

Khunzah HumAyun Khanzada. See Bibi 

Khunzah. 

Khv&ja Mirak. See Changiz KhAn. 

Khwaja Khizr, prophet of the waters, H.R , 

8. 11, 12. 29 

Kiihpunishds, the, conquest of, 159, ICO; 

identification of, 166 ; land of •• 162, 188 

king, the Maratha, household departments of. 

155 ; place of, in the system .. ..156 

ki^edt, Xicobarese loin cloth, note on , . 235 n. 

Kishvar KhAn of BijApfir, dealings of, with 
Ahmadnagar, 195 n., 196; builds Dhftrur, 
cjcpedition of MurtazA XizAm ShAh I. 
against, 205, n., 207 n.—210, 229, 279 n. 
Klings. Sep^Kaliugas. 

Koetei, S. Borneo, YOpa inscrip. in . . .. U? 

Koladvipa-Par\’atapura, identification of, 30, n., 37 
Kolhapur, Maratha cap. .. • • • • 1®^ 

Konkan. the, under Shivaji .. 199—201, 298 

Koran, wora^ in the . .. *.•, H.R., 13 

Kosi, . See KauSik^. 

Krishna HI, the Karhad plate inscription of 42 

KfishnarAja, in the BalsAnA temple inscrip., 
suggested identification of • .. ,.59 

Krishi^arAja *11., of the Xikumbha fanuly, 
suggestcil identification of, with Krish- 
narAja of the BalsAuA temple inscription .. 58 

KrittivAsa, on the Ganges legend .. 66 

Kua-chou. Sec An*hsi. 

Kuanyin. See AvalokiteAvara. 

Ku^ika, sage, traditional Vedic poet ,. . . 116 

KAdalfir. See Cuddalore. 

KulaAekhara AlwAr, date of .. .. .,139 

KuUahana RAhuta, merchant, founded the 

Lakshmidevi temple at Dodda Gaddavalli .. 288 
Kulus, the, fatherhood custom of .. ..148 

Kumaon. See Kurma-vana. 

KumAra. signification of, 82, ii. ; compounds 
of the term .. .. .. .. . . 83 

I'lin-sfA-rA, Xicobar feast .. .. 2.52 n 

Kurma-vnna, incarnation of XArAyapa at .. 12 

Kdrmavibhdga, the, geographical value of ..124 
Kuni, Kuru-PaiichAla, co., position of, 158—102 


Kuta, q. of Kashmir 
Kuvera. See Vaisravana. 

Kyanzitthd, inediarral Burmese k., date uf, in 
the Myazedi pagoda inscrip., 59 ; or Kyan- 
sitthA 

KylAs, a name of the Rndra Himalaya 


302 


240 

12 


La Formation Dt La Langttt Marathe, par 
Jules Block, (Book-notico) .. • • 

Lahore indigo .. • • • • * • " gg 

Lakshmi, iu the Ganges legend 

Lak»hmideoi temple at Dodda (iaddaealb. 

Mysore, by R. Xarasimliachar, M.A., (Book- 

• • • 288 

notice) . ^ 

lal, abdomen 

LalDed. See Laleswari. 

Laleswari. poetess of Kashmir, life 

302—308. 309—312 ; legend of birth of, 302 : 
rebirths of. 303; marriage of. 303, wiw 
sayings of, 304-308. 309: stories of. 31®: 

death of •• •• •• 

Lal Trag, miraculous pool, in Kashmir, » 

Lal WAkhi, the sayings of Laleshwari .. 
lands, the sixteen perfect. 185; the fo« 
great, in Pali literature • • • • • 

Lapati, vU.. on the E. coast of Car Nicobar 
Lava, sage, traditional Vedic poet 

long, meaning of .. • • • • * 

L’escaUot, Revd. J., accoimt of Shivaji 8 rai 

on Surat by .. •• •* •' ’* 

Liang-chou. HsQang Tsang’s escape from, 1 . 
Literary EUtory oj Sanskrit Buddhism, by O 
K. Nariman, (Book-notice) - • 
literature. Indian, os an aid to the 

-» . V 

r.u, 

scences m 

Little One, the. See Batti Malv. 


287 

117 

248 

312 


96 


Loliitya. river. 

Lohogarh, fort. *' . 3 

London, the, F. Scattergood Steward s mate of, »c., 

longcloth, note on • • • • * * . ^ 

Lop&mundrd, poetess in the ^ig Veda 
Lord North Island. Micronesia, Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in .. •• -• •* ** 

lungi, loin-cloth, suggested connection with 

longcloth . • • • • • • • 

Lurod. See Ta-ra-sa. 


163, 164 


11« 
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red! fpestn . **■ ^ ^ ^ 

iiiflof, tlwof tlM*> .. *- -■ ^ 

41 muTLfr of Ibtt ArabJV ,. - - 

.%[w1opollAin^ j[D ibr Tre^iUrfW'yt 

niij of the nHTm-* ^ ^ — Hc> » 


M4irfA»/« iti«-nidii|U! f*} 




yftwfhyjLfHii. o*rf)r tioifu- or thi- rtiiitKi- 

kurti>« — — ‘ ■■ ' 

SUiUiyutiiikttPi,. tltttr vf ^.. «' 

jl^iilr^ipii ir^ ISMtHrri£<>0»t in * - 

iiuil^rp luktl t4ilkii|tg 

ilo^V, nhaniUi^ -- *- ^ 

>hilMthrt1o^Ar^ i;iil«. untied Swiililniii laT 

^Uhi^biiu. aii<^ AofTt&ft, wninjily ith-Atifkil l2o 

,f/aA4JAili^nlO, In^rt^nd of llw in >W* 

H_10*1 nu*litiHEi Qt SuinliM \n. illo 

4 L t tlir iril*p*lramp la lh»?* Iftl ; tb-i 

Author of tlsi^. jjMHJtiivby Intiiii, 

frt tlio n -- -■ ' .pi-* 

UnKAdo^ A, OP FHAf!hCliiiAnA. in I In- Omwi U'fftJid. 

Ja 

>Eiihookom> ^*0 Sh'^rU" 

^LahiliiKiUai iho uniirMi of tlw ^ l^l. 

>[fthAiiAvikA BucliUiu^iiitH nf llalttmtinilihAi 

—Giqitain. mwopipiion of . , It^ 

*tfdAflfiTlj^rti^gicogniphscuil ot iIhi. .1 123 

itfoAdwiawTi IrlO'i tl*f(stolw* to Oon^'tt hf . - 34 

Mttlikolo'AI aiup of j\rhiA - ^ ^ 

AKiAiH£Jf4i doifti . ■' r- ■' ^ ^ 

^Umidurn Q^vftj a Jt^jinnioriil^^r »*f FjippJidflT* 

7 n-, f3p 2*Ji ^Mj iltiWllfaU of,^ T3. Up *0. 101 
moJr/wJb, Mlgnilkvtloo of ^ ^ ■« - 

ziiiilabAthruii>, oatjHittfjd froni Uni^^ ^- 43 

Mtdiv.%-iip viLp on 11 lo rnnih vmK coodt of iVir 

Xii‘^btkr ‘ - ■ ■ ' * 

MuUy Sliiloi*p Ulrtiii AS itttikhrfltPftii ni HO; 
^hnhbwW. ili^ Port-oSWor m IV. tm 
cuiTciioy in tho ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■■ * 

iihlik AroYwr. li« I Qir AialmPp wvcmwr 
ot, adopto^l by .* IIAJ. -Hil, aoi 

Viilika .yi Jnb*ii. 3fiiljk-i-Huiu>\y^nk Wnbl 

.Vnioiiii*iiiofti*?f Hotwkhi Shflh 1-, f-12, i IS 

ytnbk KMim. Iwniulml to Bpiiiraf h. fl 

MrtJwA, or A^nmil 4- r ^ 

iiuiiiiiaal«, o1 irfimr ^UioiriUiuiA „ , - 290 

coAiiimoth- hi jXiratrrttAp lOj s in p - 

#i(ffiinA*tiou of . , ,, p- 2sl 

MaiuiI. YiTJttiitApM of VyuwiAt 12 

yiAnji^kiiiu Hits 'Oiiw of I 0011 ^- 4 . n, v: 

MATigwr^of .# .. 3l5i 

pMoaj'b fluiiHjIui tif Tnkbl HtuDird, fulMtff of 
fWnJIiA. H.tt.N U dip aR,p 4 10, Ik Sa. 22 

^[wiafli^wn*^i Hi!<tiTi''ft iT^oTwiOfli 

til , t ^ . ♦. A'ti^ip Hit 11^3 


?iraJlLhprtJ:H> iliiJlir~ LlpptlPil tO 3?OPlO"ti*'P - * ttfS 

Irtanfrt>4 .. ,p tn. 211,2i0p Sill 

^lanxikiiXiliUly-aar I(p. nug^^-Mtod iikfuiEcaiiori of» laii 

MunV'iaiitpjUK Of - - « > ,« 

MAqbfirA/l’llip, llh 'ii mMU^inii^ul * ■ ILH., 1 
poiiitjoii Ml -- r- ^ 

atapAlluip MH:nrar% I’^rV'er'A ulturflcd dgmu^t, :t!lo+ 

tt i. *. 2fi5 

Mamtlkaip iAalc of tJuTAt by jUlyt-AilV 

Rfud On ^urAi. 

!ktrtnitli^r f4<*« t it fintHitlr£tH di hi 
HfrJnrthM 

MnrAthtp E'poitd Cliroiiti'l«i=> Uat mT »i .>2^—54 
MAPh^iiAi fipit n?+bip1h of Ijtii^hwjtri M 3i)5 
MPirUfMiiliyii tirthw, ilm juaclion ol ih& UAngoa 
oJiil OonatiLi -- ** ... *' i" 

MirriflEe of ffir unri HAiiiliu -- U,K.p i 

jLfiiirnii^i, iinKitw i^iiAiTii- aniiQDi^ IImv Vcd^Lj|3l(i of 

CVyttmp 31 t nritl tAtumE^ in niuniAi 04; 
polyAbdtuuitp in Indii*. I » whafKiioi! af ra- 
ligloud e%iit:tuoriy 4!E| Aftiocig tho Kuut a ,, 141 
MrtPAlt ArabA, IIm^ nf Lownr Mciwjwtdlfvim 
2S11—Sfllp t1i4 rouniiy of tbo, 

*nfTHftT> inmT«l by. 29ti p doiTiesUiiJitfid by^ 291; 
food wswl by. ^Uflp 2d I, 2911: tiM of rd«dft muI 
YiidninYrtH by, 202 j tlio ^lthIi ArnhA 
hpil'ST'H .. mt HI II »H 29$-—SOT 

Maini(l%7UkllM^ rivtiTj iilmiiinMiiMn tif . t 120 

^IjttVp aiiiH:i!iiit'nfkmo of ♦- ■* r # ISlit 

MaaiwooIm^* Tham Frunol^cn d0i tolfifrf of 
ChAul by + ir ^ - * * ■ * -33 ew 

JdmhYiiulr hupTnl pUi^- of i^liAb TilOrp l^ plEiooi 

of tho iimikM . - ^ iP 1 1 - - I » ^ 

prfaffil4E^i rriMnning uf^ SbO; deicriptkn of 2U3 
UfuitoPi Kobprt, co-»cnritj wtlh ^pni. 

tPrgihid ,. . . .. I.« »« ^ii V 0 

^U^nUjKilami niiliooeif from, 
fmTi] .. - - .. So^p 0“ ll 

BftUhhafigO, fnirt of tbc HuijU 00, 07 

BAtlii uf ». in'* ^ 

Malnw^iyn BlV MoibBT^Rifght. 

3 llAiillAliAll^^ ill Ebri Romnti tainplm ^.170 

IL^uum oiuli UMigblt In Trsnsimiij - - ** 

A fnoiitb of T.lifl f-'angiMNi 14^ pviilorEUiuii 

Ml ,, t, *0 

Up^'^A'&ilHiriSitp on i-biJ GnjigApiiliik 3fj 42, T3 
yMfpooliiti, pi^twibly f?BliMCt«^ nolo 0 So., S 

MmPM» EnuiUil «■ 12k II'plp 100, lOJp IU2 

yh-sbtfil^tih, bril ih?, iti e1i4‘ I j trim Wax *. »» IHl 

M#ikipotaliiin. Uiwor^ tbo Monah Acab coitti' 
tiji 209—27!ii ilbsoriplitiii of, 2gfH birdw 
aemI iimminATAOf, 200: rppUloflt Kmjjhiltion[» 
and iUh of. m. 292; pknta ol .. .. 30-^ 

^f.'liilfilqiafArfi. 3iTnALin|kAtAin, 
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‘Middle*Country,’ the. of Buddhist literature, 

lil, 139, 1«1 

Milki, iiiutlw»r of Hir, .. H.R., 14—17, 20, 21 
MimarosA Doctrine of Works, the, 211 —220. 
240—246; the Vedas in, 211 , 212 , 246 ; sacri¬ 
fice in, 212: personal deity in, 212; diHCussioii 
on sacrifice, and on deity, 2 I.‘l; Tradition 
in, 214, 216, 216—220, 241 ; Popular Belief 
in, 214, 216, 218,219. 241; Circumstantial 
Evidence in. 214, 213, 218, 219; Verlml 
Testimony in, 215, 219. 220 ; Direct Percep¬ 
tion in, 215—219; the Sentence in, 216, n.; 

Reference in, 216 ; the Word in, 

217; DcK*trine of Works, 244, 243; a philoso¬ 
phy of Action ., ., .. .. ,. 24r» 

Mints, Marat ha. 254 ,253 

^ftran *Al>dul QAdir, s. of Burliun NirAm ShAh 

^ . 73, 76 

Miran KhudAbanda. s. of HurhAn XizAm 
ShAh I. ., ., ,, ,, .. ., 26 

^tirAn Muhammad BAqir, s. of BurliAii NizAin 

1. 26, 27, 28, 76 n. 

MirAn Shah Haidar, s. of Biu'han Nizam ShAh 

. 25, 26. 29, 73, 76 

Mir Sayed .411. Sch? ShAh HamadAii. 

MirzA and SAhil)Aii. in Legemls of the Panjub, 

H.R.. 1 , 2 . 19 

Mogta silk, from Assam . 64 

A/o-Ao-yfu, desert, crossotl by Hsuau-Tsang, 

18, 22—24 

Mokfhot in the V6daiita system ,• 170, 243 

Mon Inscription, importance of the .. .. 240 

monuments, Muhammadan. See Muhammadan 
monument s. 

Moon, the, in Nicobiirese folktales, 249 ; and 


the Sun ’* ’ .. .. 235,233 

Moorees, Moors-cloths, note oil .. fck;., 9, In 

Moores of Surat .. ..314 

Moses, Mr., K.l.Co.’s Attorney, connection 
with B. Scattergood .. .. ..Sc„ 11 — H*. 

Mother-Right, Aiy^aii .. 31 _ 33 , 

Mountain ranges, of Jainbudvipa . .160, 166, 181 

218, 191 


Mughal Empire, decay of the, 62: origin of the, 247 
Muh<»mniadan MomtmtnU of Etjypt to A.D. 
1517, A Brief Chronology of, by Captain 
K. A. C. CreswaU, R.A.F. (Book notice) .. 6 ! 

Muhammadiius and Hindus. See Hindus. 

Mukta-t'eni, signifieat ion of. \ 

^lulavarman. k. of K(*ctei, the Yupa fiiscrip* 
t ion of .... 11 - 

MurUizA NizAm SliAh I., 4, 28 ; marriage of, 

144 ; neee^irion of, 193. 196 : regency of Bibi 
tik'mrii llumayuii, I9.'> n„ 


205—210, 229, 231 n.; affairs in GoleondrJi 
and BijApur in the reign of, 193—198. 20.3, 

206, 229—230 ; expedition against the 

Franks, 232—234 ; Berar cam|>aigii of, 261 — 

268, 277—283 ; Husain Khan, favourite of, 
general massacre ordered by .. .. 326, 327 

MurtazA Sayyid. Amir^ul-Vmara, of Berar, ^•on- 
neotion with Ahtnadnagar. 207, 229. 234. 281 
Muscat. Maratha settlers in .. .. .. 300 

Mtiztagh .Atn, {leak. suggesteil identiHc'atioii of, 192 
MyAzedi pago<la. at Myiiiknba qua4lrilingaal 
Inscription in, importance of ,. 39—61 

M^dnkabA. See MyAzedi Pagoda. 


Nadia district, formation of, 34—37 ; possibly 


the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges, 

46 

• 41 

NAdisvara, identification of 

., 

10 

Nairs, Mother-right among the 

.. 

31 

Nakshatras. tl»e, and Precession 

44—48 

iiakshatras, number and divisions of ,, 

,, 

124 

Nam Alwar, date of .. ,. . 

,, 

139 

Xauda PrayAga, sanctity of 

t 

11 

Nuiikaiiri, <levil-scarers of 

,, 

284 

NarAyann, at KArrnavaua, 12 ; legend of 


66 

NArAyan Shah, of Mayurgiri, patron of 

Ku- 


clrakavi 

179, 

186 

NaniAIa, fort of Berar, 266, 268, 277, 

279. 

281 


NAsik insmption. mention of Buddhist nuns in, 83 
Naugaon, Hanloit district, mereooloes from. Sc., 8 
Navadvipa .. .. ., .. .. 40 

Kava’ilvipa-Parikramd, the, ancient place 
names in .. 36, n., 37, ii., 4l 

Nazasarai, junction of the Damodar and the 
Bhagirathi .. .. .. .. 67, 68 

Nellore, cotton cloths mmle in .. .. Sc., U 

Nepali, Specimens of, in tales of the tireat War, 

84—92 

Nepali language, notes on ihc 99, 100 

Niclui Bat Family, marriage of Laleswari into 

the .303 

Nicolrar Islands, visited by Car Nicobarese .. 287 

night and time, synonyms, in Pali literature, 137 
Nik?, Pumnic acciu'acy on the subject of Ok*. 119 

Nilopant 129 

Nirukia, the, Notes on .. .. .. 17.3—177 

Nirnkta, the, on the Gods of tlu» VrAa .. 213 

Nisaya, CO., i>osition of .. ,.192 

NivAvari, poetess of tlie fjg Veda .. ..-113 

NizAm ShAhi kings of Aluiiadtiagar. Si'e 
History of the Nizam .ShAhi kings c»f 
Aliiiiadiiagur. 
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XizAin 8htkhi dynasty, overthrown .. 126 131 

Xdk-tOi tui, village on smith coast of Car 
Xicolwir .. • • • • • • • • 

Xorlh S«»rt, tlw. early Arvan settlement near, 

182, 1H8, 191, 192 

iioiiiiH, thn*#''fohl ortler of .. .. .. Ii7 

SttnHj Buddhist, did riiniiii know tliein ? 82—84 

A*<?r A*dmo. or the DiHcnssions of l^alenhwari, 
Shekh Xiir Pin innl I4AHa XasiroHl-iliii ., 309 


Observatories at Delhi, A Guide to the ., 83 

O.Ki-Xi, identification of .. .. ..187 

Old Kiyal, near TuHeorin. Imfta fnnn 8c., 8 

Omar Kliayyatn .. .. .. 137, 138, 179 

f>michund. Sale Lights on, n itim-Hetl i«h»n- 
tificatioii in .. .. .. .. .. 9.’i 

Onore, HonAver, port .. .. .. .. 30S 

ordeal, by hot oil, trial for adulterj*, 3tH); by 
tire, for Sayeds . .. .. .. 310, 311 

Oringall. 8ee Warangal. 

Osham. See .\88am. 

otter, the, found in Lower MeHo|M>tatnia .. 290 
thidh. Sec AyotlhyA. 

Owl. the, in Xieobareiitc fulk-talen ., ,. 238 

OxindcH. Sir thn*., in hisbiry •»! Shivaji, .75, 

316, .32i» 

UxuH, river, ill Iranian histor}’ .. 186, 187,191,192 


I’adiDa. fonner A]>ill channel ef the Ganges, 

65—67, 70 

I'ailmavati. marriage name of Laleshwari. 303, 304 
Paduka 8 rL ruler of Achin (1647) .. 8 c., .7 n. 

pagar, a ship, description of .. .. .. 299 

PAhadpur, Na 4 lia district, ancient name of .. ,36 

Palanpur, in Gujerat, Iratle centre 8 c., 10 

J*alempores. i|uilts from 51asuli|iatiun. note, 
on .. .. .. .. .. 8 c., 9, 10 

Pali Literatun>, Trans.^Hiiiialaynn Reini- 
uiscences in •. ..157—166.181,192 

Pali Literature, Geographical value of.. .. 122 

Pamir region, suggested early home, .\ryaii of 

... 

Painjiur, in Kiishinir, home of Laleshw ari in .. 303 
Paiielia Parvata, source of the Ganges in. 11, 12 
ftftnfhitHiJt, hreiMlfriiit, in XM‘i»l)an*se folk-tales. 

250—252, 28.3 

Puudrei&thoiit birth's of I^ileshwari at .. 302, 303 
PAndiia, aiU'U'jit iiaiue of ,, “ 4 ^ 4 


Pan(]u 8AkyA,*aeitlement at Morapura foimded 

by .. .. .34 

PAvini, were Buddhist Xuiis knowm to 7 82—84 

PAitini, on the expansion of tlie Ar>'ans .. 122 
Paiijah. early name of the .. 18,7, 188, 191 

pantheism, ancient Persian aiTtd Indian .. I7(t 

Parenda. fort .. .. .. 7 n., 25, 73, Itt4 n. 

Parsis, of Irnlia, rf‘presentative8 of the aneienf 
Persians, 178. 179 ; of .Surat .. .. 314 

Partlialis, 41: siigg(*8te«l cap. of tlie Gongartilai, 42, 43 
Paiiranic. See Paranas. 

PeddAkalle, village, eotton-eloth maile at, Se.,9 
Pedilapalle, the Company’s premises at ,. 248 
Peddapnlle, cotton-cloth made at .. 8c., 9 

Percollaes, cotton cloths, note on .. Sc., 9 

the, on the Gauges .. .. ..43 

Persia, c«>mpleteness fif tin* history of, 178: 

list of wrriters of .. ..179 

Posh was. rise of the. 51, 1.71 ; |H>sition of the, 

131, 132, 134: official change's imdcr the, 

1 . 70 , 1.74, 156. 157 ; taxes etc., under the. 

292. 204, 221 ; the army of the, 223, 225, 

258, 272, 274. 275 ; shipping under the, 299. 399 
Petti|K»leo. See Peddaimllc. 

Pey .XlwrAr .. .. ,, ,, ,.139 

Philosophy of India. .See MiiiiAthsa Doctrine 
of Works. 

Piece-goods, traded in by K. L Co., list of, 

notes on .8c., 6—12 

Pilgrims, contributions of, to the study of 
Geography, 117, 119, 122, 162, 187, 188; 

See Hsilang Tsung. 

Pintaclo cpiilts, note on .. ..Sc., 9_H 

coins ,. ., ,. .. ^ ^ ^48 

Pliny, on tlie Gauga .. .. ..42 

Pohluh-kia, identiheation of .. ..187 

Poloura, tn., near the Kanibysoii mouth of 

the Ganges. U, 3(J. 37 

Po-lii-sha, ideiitihcatiou of .. .,125 

Polyandiy' in the Jubbal State .. 146_48 

Pdlikd, village, on the east coast the Car Nicobar, 2.37 
Poona, later .Maratlia capital .. 1.76. 157 

Portugnese. the, attempt, to build a fort at 
Cliaiil, l93, 233, n.I or Franks, besieged in 
Rev'ilanda, 2.12, 233, n.; and the term topaz, 

106—113 

Poygai Alwar ..139 

Prakrit, dialects, varieties of, HI; smmds, 
dcvelopinenl of, 98— 190; dm*uments, found 
in Khotan .. .. ..188 

Pratap Singh, lineal snccesmir to Shahti 1.77 
Prayaga. jiiiu-tion of tlnnges ami Jniiina at. 

13, 11 *, 14,68; saiictity-of, 72: position of, 

12<b u.; in Jainu works ,, 
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Proutlj J., master of the London .. 3 

Pseudo stoiuon, mouth of the Oatiges If 

Ptolemy, list of the Gangefi mouths hy, 14. 

33 ; identifiertiou of plaees mentioned hy, 

34,35, 37—43, 335 n. 


py^dmvardciliiiTia, identifieat ion of ., -« 

Pimjtib, polymidry in ihi? ** ** *• 

Pitr&nas, the storj' of the Oangei^ in, li— Uh 
13, 65, 66, 6(», 7^ ; eoueepUon of tlie world 
ill, 118 i as soureor of deograpHy of Aneietit 
India, 133 irttara Kuru in, 160 : Kailasa m, 
163 ; Sumern in, 164. 165 ; early, home of the 
.Aryans in, 181, 182, 161, 1112; the 
i?ait 7 <irfla Purdnti^ on the FatlinAvati, 66 ; the 


BrUtatLDhtirma Purdna, oA the course of the 
Ganges, 66, 68, 69 ; tlio Murkaitdtj^a Puru^, 
on the shape of India, 65 j tho Purd" 

fia. on the Ganges, 68, 69; the Pndma Furdna: 
on the Norili home lands of the Aryans, 
101 ; Upfi-Purdma^, Ganges legend in the, 
9, 12; Vayupitrd^, the, Jambudvipa inj 
160 : the Vedas in * 

Puri, sanctity of ,, - * 


41 

147 


167 

37 


pttru^hdrfJia^ signification of 
Purvasthali, identification of . * 
Ptishan, irn'oeation of 
jjylhon, the, in Nicobanese folk tales 


,, 216 
42 

,, 184 
252, 253 


Gasim Beg, Hakim to Bmhan Nizam Shall I,, 
25—27; minister under Husain Xii5m 
Shah I„ 73, 76, 77, 80; ambassador, 101 ; 
imprisonedp 102, u,; coiuicillor, 141 143, 

rntim, 106; death of, 196 207 n,: domdallof, 32S 
Quran, the- See Koran. 

Quwtltul Ti^lrttu, mosque, Delhi, date of ,, 62 


Hadha, ancient name of, 33. 34 ; i^usiition of, 35, 

41, 43 ; home of the Gangrides ,, 41, 42 

Radhaiipur inscription of Oovinda 111, .* 130 

ra-foht spat lie of betelnut ,, . ,, 25f> 

Haghu, CO,j identification of ,.191 

Kai, ancient name of ,, l$l 

KaichuTi siegOH of, etc., 25, 29, 78, 143 m, 184 

Rai Prithora, of Tlelhl, rape of the princess of 

Kananj by ,. ,, ,, ,.347 

Rairi Sukhar, the ,, ,, ,, ,,53 

Kn|akmnar, i^.in of Kyanxittiiil ,, ,, 60 


Hajaram, ret^ived tlie HajmaudaU loth 156. 
change of capital by, 157, ? cause of tlm 
failure of ,, ., * - *. - - 501 

Kfija^ckhara, author of the, KarptiramattJfirtT 8t>, 83 
Kajasrhan. 8ee Aniial!^ and Antiquities of, 
Hajmandal, council of Slate, 131; revived, 150* 151 
Rajputs, tlie. Tod's mon^tj^aph on ,. -, 246 

earliest epic containing the tiangea 
legend, 8, 9, 10, 12 66, 70, 72 | geography 
of Ancient liulia in the, 122; Geography 
of the Xortheni regions in the .. IH2 

Batiade, if mi Qf'Htr Mamihti Pi>ttrr hy, 57: 
references to ShivajPa^administrative system 

by , . ..134, mh 257 

Kaitg|)ur, birthplacf* of Hir, HAi,, 1, 3, 35, 28, 29, 31 
Ranjhil, See TIm? Story of Hir and Ranjha, ^ 
Kapti, river, iUentificatkin of -• ..162 

Raailtata, in the Ganges legend, H. 9, 12* M 

RushffdivlhtAram^t 3iflft4A:dej/o o/ BudrukaHt 
edited by Embar Krishnamacliaryii (Book* 
notioe) -- *• -* *• ..179 

R5tri. See Kii^ika. 

raw, uushruuk ,. .. *, -. S®-* 11 

Rdz^lan. F. BAsker, hermit, translator of La* 
bshwari'a Sayings, 306; a descendant of, 302 
reeds, in Lower Mesopotamia, 290; use of, 292, 

294, 296 

reptiles, of Lower Mesopotamia , , *- 291 

rest days. In Nicobsresc folk-tales ,. ,, 284 

Revdanda, attempt by the Portuguese to 
buiUl a fort at, 163, n.; sie^ of, 233, ii. See 


Chanl 

Kovington, Mr,, taken prisoner by Shivaji .. 315 
Rejuardson. Thus., E, X. Co/» ser^’ant, at 
Achin *' 

Ilig-V^du, the women poets id the, 113—117 
I/ig* Vcda, the, on the Ganges, 13, 71 ; as evi¬ 
dence on the home lands of the .Aryans, 183, 191 
Ipgved^ Smnhiia, the, tribes and rivers in , . 120 
j^Lishis, the Bc^'cn *• .. •- 183, 184 

Kish Xfima, the discourses of Laleshwari r- 309 
rivers, in the ^ig-veda iViirnAita, 130 ; land of 
the five, 181, 183, 188, 191: land of the seven, 185 
meaning of ., ,, #. ,, 48 

Romaca, w, of Bliavayavya, jioctess in the 
Ittg^Vtda -■ 11*^ 

Rose. J., E. I, Co,*H atwvflnt at Achin, He. 4; 


or Boze (7), dietl ,, .. ,. He# 5 

ibdfdfyuf, tlic, of Omar Khayyam # .138 

Budm HimAlaya, source of the Ganges in, 11, 12# 14 
Rudrakiivi, eom}K)fter of the EfUhfrttndha- 

cortijw^ ,, ,, .. ., .. 179 

Rudra*Pmy3ga, sanctity of ,. ,,.,,^,11 

Hod rapvira, ancient naiUf of #« 36 lu 
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RupHbhftvuiii* a*4C©i.WT in Ka'jliiuir. 
Hiiptvor&yaT?« river 


1^0 


Sahara, tti ihie lesaer Jaimiin by, 

172. See Miin^ihiia Doctrine of Works. 
Sabbath-breakert the» in Xieobareae folk-tales, 2S-f 
SabdUt significatiou of - ■ * - ,. - ' 

Sabhasad, on Sldvaii, 52, 131—134, 204, 254, 

271, 27+ 

Boiltiahivaraya, of Vijayanagar, iwUcy of, to¬ 
wards AbjjiBilnagar, in the reign of Biirlian 
Xizam Shfth L, I n„ +, ", 25, 20, Tft : of 
HuHam NizAjn Shall L, 101,104,105, 141— 

143; defeat and exCentiou of, ISU 132, le 

Sagar Island, U, 37, 39 ^ and the Kambyson 

month of the Ganges ,, 40, Oi, fllh lO 

Sagara, k., in tlio Ganges legend, 7—9, U, 71 
Sagara-Sa*igftma, where the Ganges enters the 
ocean , , -, - * - - . . 9* 14, 09 n. 

Sagdh, ancient name of . . ♦, 

Sahib Khan, favonrite of Murtaza Nizam 
SlnVh I, history of ♦- -» 321 n,, 323, 32S 

iSn&n, meaning of - * , , * ^ ^ 

Saida, huflbaiid of Hir, H.R. ..20,23.29 — 31 

Saif *Am-nl-Malk, regent of Golcondah, |>olicy 
towards Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 
Husain Kiz&m Shnh I,, 4, 5, 70 — 7S, ti-i 
murdered , - . ^9^1^ — -ftP 

St. George, fort, callieoes from , , * , 9 

‘Sakaparthiva, throe mterprtdatioas of tlie 
tenn , p * * * - - - • * ^ 

Salabat Khun, nephew of ‘Ain'ul-Mulk, 73. n.: 

death of . * *, * - *» 229 n- 

Satabat Cic^assian slave, favourite of 

Murtaza Niziiui ShSli I., 2lPfS; promotion of, 323 
Salambarigndfla, weaver’s town, noie on the 
derivation of . . .. . . * - Sc.p 19 

Salompores, SallamimreH, eotlon cloths, Sc., 9, UP 
salla^t grey cx>tton goods, modem term, Sc., lU 
Sallowes, Turkey red cotton cloth, note on, Sc,, 10,15 
Salpicadoes, flowered cloth, note on .. Sc., 11 
Samarkand, ancient name of .. . , ,.135 

Samhhaji, boh of Shivaji, itncoiisiitntional rule 

of ..150, 156, 157, 223, 301 

Samudra, the ocean .. .. 37, 113, H9 

Samudragadi, ancient name of. 36i n., 37, n. ; 
near the ancient Kainhyson moutli of the 
Ganges ,. .. . . .. ., 40, 41 

t discnHshm on Ihe signifleat ioii of 
the term . . ., • . . .*176 

Sandys, Ltird Wm.* K. Seaf tergood's dealing.^ 
with , , ., f I 11 • * Sc., 15 


m 

116 

192 

116 


Sauganer, n'.ir Jaipur, sta m[KHl chintzes 

from ♦. *. .. •« * + ® 

SiinkarAi luirya (aiMl Sitrvajiliihiiah date id, 

136; on Jaimini, 171. 245 ; on Uadaruyaoa 
and Vyas 4 i, 172, 173 ; inll«enct>. of. on the 
Mitu^iKsa iloctrine ,. * - - ■ 242, 243; 

Sa^i'ikpit, Buddhism, literary histor>’ of, 90 ; 
sounds, and Prakrit, 93, 99 ; in ancient doc¬ 
trines in Khotan, 133 ; TiuPs remarks on .. 2+7 
^^Bptagr5ma, i dent i flea lion of, 42, 43, 69, 70 

Sarasvati, the, 13, n.: lost river* in Bengal, 
two of ihe name, 34, 42. 43, 70 ; junction 
of, with the Ganges, etc, 

SaruHvati gocltlesR, legend, of ,, ,, 

Sarikol, mt.. the traditional Taurus, suggested 
identifleation. wdth Mem 
SrnparAjni, sun goddess, trn4litional Vedic 
comiioser 

Brdhtminft. the, on the Krittik5s, 

44, 4.5, 47 ; on the nakshatras, Ust of ,, 46, 47 

Sfttara. Maratliacap., 156; Bhonsla cap. 157 

‘S6tavdhanas, early, 97 ; later ., - - ,, 98 

Satg^on, ancient name of, 42 : position of^ 4,1, 

60 ; description of, 67 ; decline of ,, ., 70 

Saiihastya, Vedic poet .. -- — *, 11 + 

Sawdi J5i Singh, Raja of Jaipur, observatories 
bitili by, legend of *, «- ■' 

SawKt, iiiedi?e\al Bttrmese king, date of 
Sayeds, 310; ordeal by fire for ., 

Sayyid .4li, comments on hi& statements, 
wgardiug Burhftn Niz^m SVi&h 1., 26 n.. 

23 ri., 29 n.; Husain Nizfim Sh5h 1,, 162 n., 

104 u„ 141 n.; Ali'Adil Shah, 196 n.* 197 ii.: 
iin MurtazA NizSim Shah T., 295 n., 209 n.; 
on Bibi Humayvm ,, * * ”, 

Scattergoods, the, and the East India Com¬ 
pany, 1019—1723, Sc.. 1—16; Introdnetory 
note. Sc., I; list of members of the Family, 
fic.. I : A,'Scattergood, Se., 1,2; F, Scatter- 
good, Sc. 1,2—6; R, Scattergood St*., 6—!6 

Scattergood. .\nthony, connection of. with 
the E. L Co. at home, 1619. Sc. I ; early 
liistory of i. *« • * * - ' “ ^ 

Scattergood, Cath., w'. of 11, Scatiergood, Se,. 
Seattergood. Eliz., w, of F, ScaUergood, Se„ 5, 
Scattergood, F,, of Ellastoii, Co s. Staffs, ser- 
\'ices with the E. I* Co.. UUO—1647. Sc. I ; 
histor>' of, Sc,. 2—5 ; will of - * Sc.. 6 

Seattergood, J,. merchant anti servant of the 
K. X, Go,, career of, in Madras and Bengal, .St-., | 
Seattergood. John, junior, free meiehanl. 
life of, in India, Persia and China- etc.. Se., 1. Hi 


64 

59 

311 


16 

Ik 
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Scattergood, H.« of ICllastou anil Loudon, 
incn'lmnt tailor. <H»iuijxorciiil tlealiiigs with 
th<« E, 1. Co., ir>3—KiSO, Sc., 1: hixtory of, 

S<*. H. 12—l«i; |)icct^ guodn «lealt in. Sc. Ii—12 
Scott Waring, author of a hiatory of the Mam- 


tluis, 55, 57; oil Shivaji ., .• •• ItHI 

/foruti, xigiiificaiiun of .. .. 2lh ii. 

.Hca-eagle, in Xicuiharcsc fidk-talex .. .. 23S 

the, E. 1. Co.*a xhip .. Sc., 4 

!H»ven, aacred number, 12, n. See Rixhis, 
Rivers, Varahas. 

Sewalik hillH .. .. .. «8 

Shahaji, f. of Sliivaji ... •. ..128 


Shiih Ab^ l-Haxan. Saj'yid, »on of Sh4h Tahir, 


3 n., 229. 2.30 n., 234 


Sb5h AbA Talih. »on of .ShAhTahir .. .. 3 n. 

Strnh. son of BurliAn NizAm ShAh 70 n. 

ShAh Haidar, son of ShAh Tahir, 3 n., 7 n., 231 \ 
joint iviX'l/ and prtthca of .Ahinaduagar .. 232 
ShiVh Hamadan, saint, meets Laloshwari. 310, 

312 : endures onleal by Ore ,. .. ,.311 

ShAh Matxsiir, son of Husain XizAm ShAh I.. 195 n. 
ShAh Hafi'Ud-dm Husain, s^m of SliAh Tahir, 

3 n., 76, 196 

SliAh Tahir, ^^ldlalllnlHdan saint, ambassailor, 

1, 2; death of .. .. ,. 3, 5 n., 30 

.ShAh QAaiiu, son of Husain XiaiAin SliAh I., 195 ii. 

Shahoiuiv Kalni Bakkatf the ,. ,,53 

Shahbazgarhi, identiticatiou of ., ..125 

Shahbandar. Port officer, as distinguished from 
Custom House offiwr. in Malay States .. 228 
.Shahu, accession of .. .. •. 51, 157, 2.56 

f*haiy<tja, meaning of .. .. .. .. 296 

Shanslur*nl>Mulk. of Rerar, ally of Murtaza 
XizAm ShAh I., 209. 263, ii.. 26.5, 266, 278 

sharks, in Xicobarese folk-tales .. 2.37, 252 

Shekh Xur Din, Muhammadan saint, coiiteiii- 
porarj’ of Laleshwari .. .. 3t»9. 312 

.Shell Shell, co. .. .. .. ., ..187 

.Shibganj, near Caiir .. .. 14, 70 

*S‘Aten i^Aarot, Tamil Chruiiiele .. .. .51 

ShitHuligctjaya, Marathi prose chronicle .. .53 

.Sliivaji, the Administrative System of, 51—58, 


126—136. 148—1.57. 199—204^ 221—226, 
—260, 269—277, 297—302 J Introdue- 
fluction. Sources of information on, 51—58: 
C’eiitral (Government, Ashta Pradhan Couii. 
eil of, 126. 131, 132—134 ; Pradhaiis. 

duties of, 135, 136. 149, 1.55, 156; 

anarchy in the kingdom of, 127, 128; difti- 
cullies of re-organising, 129; as a practical 
statesman. 130 ; village council under, 130 ; 
subordinate officers, duties of, 1.50—154; 
Karkhanas and mabals, lists of, 155, 156; 


position of the king, 156; Revenue syateni, 
(that of Malik .Vuibar) 199—204, 221—226 1 
list of taxes, 202 ; n»nt, 2<»3, 201 ; Revenue 
rlivisioiis, 221—222 . oOlcors, 223—225 ; 
Fryer's dmrges ugainst, 226. 2.53 . lii'i'nsed 
tiiiuls, 2.54 ; coins, 255 ; variation In spelling 
of Shivaji's name. 2.55 ; C'liouth iiiid .Saitlesh* 
miikhi as soiirc«*s of reveuui*. 2.5tk tlie .Vnny, 

258, 260 ; officers. 259, 260, 269, 272 ; forts. 

259; lists of, 270, 271; iiiteliigence de|>artmeut. 

273 ; camps ix»gulations, 273—277, 297 ; 
the Xavy, 298. 299 ; Judicial system, cdu- 
catiim •» .. ,, ., .. 300—30l 

Sliivaji's Rahl on Surat .. •. 312—321 

.Shivar, ty|je of vessel .. ,. •. •. 299 

Shivner, fort, used as a pris^m. 24t8, 2tt9, 231, 232 
SholAptir, fort, histoiy* of, 1—3, 5, 7, H, 76, 

77, 104 n., 229 


Skri ShitHiJi Brtitap Unkhnr, the, .. •• 53 

SiAls. See Syals. 

Sidh Sri Kanth. priest f/iirti to I.^eKhwan. 

302—34H. 306. 307 

SikatA iMa'tess, in the \lig-Ve<lH ,. .. 175 

Sindh, fniftti fnun .. •. Sc,. 6 

Hirniur, assigiuiieiii of chililreii in •. 148, u. 

Sita. river .. .. .. 181, 191, 192 

Slaverx' for d»*ht .. .. •. •, 248 

Smart, Capt. J., E. I. Co.s* servant .. Se., 4 

Smith, Mr. A., captiircfl hy Shivaji .317, 320 

S(»g<iiaiia .. .. .. .. • • 186 

Sotnesvara, of the HalsAoA inscription •« 58 

Sonthals. |s>lyandfy amimg tlie .. 146 

South' .Andaman Language, a Ihctionary of the, 
.S.A.L., 1.37— 1.54 ; .Addendiun, S.A.L., 

155 ; .\|i|>rndiceM 1—IV*, S..\.L., ,. 1.56—164 


Sout.sma^'or, Alvero Peres do. 

blockiMle 

of 


(^haul hy 

.. 

103 

i n« 

>V«/M«ads* suggested siguiHcation 

of ., 

83, 

84 

Stars, in Xicobarese folk-tales «. 

• . 

.. 

235 

Stiletiian, K. I. Co.s’ servant .. 

.. 

Se. 

, 5 

strangulation, method of infantieitle 

Sc. 

o 

* * 

SiiHs, style of the, 138; tbeoaciphy of the 

. * 

179 

Sugandah. q. of Kashmir 

.. 

.. 

302 

Sughda, idcntiOcatioii of 

.. 

. - 

185 

Suliina, ideutiheation of 

.. 33, 

34, 

. 41 

Suksagar, ancient name of 

.. 

.. 

40 

Sulo Ho, river 

.. 19. 

21, 

23 


Sumeru, the CGan^al mountain. 12 J in the 
Piirdnos ,, .. .. 164, 165, I9l 

Sun, the, in Xicobarese folk-tales .. 2G1.5, 253 

Supply, the, F. Scattergo»Hl .serves in, Sc., 3 

Surat, Sivaji's Raid uih>ii, (in 16<W) .. 312— 321 

Surat, cloth manufactured at. Se., 9, 10, 12 















, *^*5*ii's^”'l 'irf'^ 'Iii f rtMiVi no .M*' .i>®?ifr/^ ( 
bj-arga, easW Heng^I^ _ io-, ■ TP I " I 

o-no.,-A' , 

."?\f ..?'?®P'.'.': 

■.tinctttiun of ^ *, , , *.-18:2 

*ir* ,^!? it ,rtin*..^i Mii jfi il *^‘j 

Syals, Koyiul trtbt- .. - ._ .. H.K., 1,,2 


^rjfcf j/. .■ v 


t .S 




Ta'tii.tias, glossy Cliiiicse silk, nolo on ,. :5c., U. H 
a rieb silk stuff , * *. , Sc.p 11 

fry^Po, ^osBy twUt . Sc., 11 

ancient inbabitauts of Turkest^, the 

modern' GotchaH > * 1 ,. lOOi J 92 

Taktia^V ^modern ri'preBentatives of the . * 121 
'^a^icht Uazilra, in GujrihtVal^, home of ^ 
R^njhd, H.R*, 1—4, 6, 9, 11, 2lh 22, 28, 29. 31 
Taiikota, battle hi 144, 145^ 19$ n. 

TanfflSite^; tlie bl ‘ I / * , * _ .. '39 

* Tamalu, village on east coast of Car XPcohar ,. 237 
Tamhik» ancient name 6f, 331 |>osiiJon of, 34, 

‘ ' 35 , ’ 39 ,' 42, '69 

Tamralipta, port, identification of, 33, 33, 42, 69 
tappisoela. South Indian cotton goods, Sc., 11^12 
Tapseillea, plain and alripect cotton cloths, 
note on *, 11—13 

'■/opfeftiT, (^*alaiiigj’incarimg of ‘ ^ ^'*“.V** RO 

taranda, tj*pe of ship, described' 299 

‘isfand ne's^ Choi^ii' 1**, ‘ ., 286 

tare^-i^rtcaniitg of 4he t^rtn V, ' ;/ Sc.', 12 

TP’arte river I. 180, 191, 192 

TfdrtrlJilr, hear Gaur, Jahnu A&rama at ./ ^0 
tattooing, among the Marsh Arabs * ^ . 296 

Tain marks in Burma ,, .. ,. 92—95 

Taurus, mt., identification of .. * * . * 192 

Taylor, Mr., taken prisoner Uy Sivhji ,, ,, 315 

Teressa, in Car Nicobar, burial custom, 284 u. 
The Braeelet iltfaJter of Jhafig, m the Legends 
of the Panjab ,, .. , , ., H. R,, 1, 2 

The LingdHuMmna of VdmaJia, with the 
Author’s oirn commciitarj', edited with In¬ 
troduction and Indexes by diimanlal D* 
Dalai, M. A., (Book*notiee) *. ,,139 

The LfttzuHii^oi of A.bu'I^(ilo, Selections in 
English verse by Ameen Rihani, (Book- 
notice) ,, ,, _ _ ,.137 

TAe Mttrrtesge of Htr and Mnjhd, in Legen^fe 
of the Fanjab .. _ ,. .. H. R„ 1, 2 

The Story of Hir and RinjhS ,, H, H., I_32 

Thirty Seven Nats, Jcgentl of, reference to 
Burmese kings in the. ,, 246 


j^lfiornbujgh, Giles, and R, Seat^^oQt^t 
, Tfiuna, Buggested 

.a 

I / dagtammoitf near the Kamberikhoi^ , 

. of thongs,,..,. . . ,.' 34 , ^,37.41 

P^'SMinland, 

tin cufreiicv. in fh,^ ‘ ^,0 




, ttL 


24S 

tiO 


tm C^uipucy, iivlhe Malay S^dep , ' 
lirfct dcilr, meaning of *, ,, 

Tirunialisai Alwar, and VaiHlmavisn^ , , , ,.139 

Tirumulikkulam, in N, Trayaj|.corej, V^teshut-, 97 

tu insLTiption imiu ,* ., * 1^" 

Tittop, h^nlet on the north of Car Nicobar,, ,^ 

, .. , . ^37 

to-midil U no, magician in Xieobareso fofk We^. 2H 
Topa^, history of the term ,, lOt?:—113 

tree-burial, old Nicoharese custom *. 284 n. 
trees, for birthdays, in NicobareFo folk ^ 

• -. ... 23o, 2^ 

Trt^nggami. 140; the Port Officer, as di#itm- 
gui^ied ffom the Custom House ClHcer, jp 
228; slaveiy for debt in, 248; the cUff, , 
reiicy of _ .. 248 

trei, meaning of*. .* .. _ 

trial by ordeal, for mlidterj', 300 ; for Sayeds. ,. 

t . . 310,311 

Tripura . . 

Triveni sanctity of, 13^ 14 , 42, 43, 66. 67, 69 

Tufa! Khan, amir of Berar, 104 ; policy towards 
Ahmadnagar, 141 m, 145 n*, 196—198, 

205, 209, 261—266, 208, m, 277, 322. 324 

Tul^ide ornament, some mw-ly discoyered, 48 ^ 5 ] 


Cdgir, fort, history of, in the reign of, Kuihan 
Nizam Shall I, 3, 4; of MurtazA Nizdin Shah 

■' - 230, 231, 278, 280, 281 

Uttara-kuru, Buddha's visit to, 158, 162, in 
the Mahdbhdrata, 150; in the Purdnas, 160 ; 
identification of . * _ loi, |62, 191, 192. 


laekercta, modern name of *, ,, _ jgg 

cdX-ya signification of ,, 216 n 

Vamana, date of, 139; suggested identification 

^.. ..140 

Vangidu Datiya. See O^rua. 

Vani Dindovi plates of the Rilshtmkfita 
Govinda III .. ,, \ 139 

V^rfinasi. Sec Bemires. 

Varshadhart, souk* of the AJakanandtl ,. n 















INDEX 
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Vartshas, tlie seven .. .. • • .. 1 GO 

Vasagupta founded V^aishnavaism in Kashmir, 302 
Vat&pi early ChAlukya capital .. .. ..123 

VdiJft/dyana Kdma Sutra, the, geographical 
value of the .. .. .. .. .,124 


Vatteshuttu, inscription, from Ti rumulikkulam, 136 
Vedas, Geography of India in the, 119; in the 
Mimamsa system, 171, 211, 212, 215, 244, ^ 

245 ; reference to northern home of the 
Aryans in the . . .. .. .. . . 190 

Wdaiita and AlimtlThsA systems. See Mim^^sa 
Doctrine of Works. 

V'oddahs of Ceyton, cross cousin-niarriagt^ 
among, the .. .. .. ♦•SI 

Verasheroone, callicoes from .. .. Sc., 9 

Vi9wavarA Atreyi, first poetess in tlie fig 

Veda . 113, 114 

Vijayanagar, policy of, towards, Burhftn 
Nizftm Shdh I, 3, 5, 7; Husain Nij^m Sh&h 
1., 141, 143, 196, 197; MurtazA Nizam 

ShAh . 205, 209. 261, 262 

Vilkiupus, fatherhood among, the . . .. 148 

village system, the, in S. India, 130 n.; per¬ 
sistence of .. .. •• •• ..136 

Vi shnugangft river .. .. .. .. H 

VyAsa . 12, 168, 172, 173 


Warangal, 6 raiif/ta from ,. .. Sc., 10 

WAris ShAh, composer of the poem Hir and 
KAiijha .. •• .. H. R., 2 


Weights and measures in, Trengganu •• 248 

Westby, Gath., w. of Roger Scattergood^ Sc., 6 
Wilford, Mr., on the Nile as in the PurAnas, 

119; geographical works by .. .. 123 

Women poets of the Jtig-Veda, list of, 113—117 
Women, tatued, in India, 92, 94 ; and sacri¬ 
fice. 171 ; in the KorAn, H.R., 13, 19, 31 
Works. See the Mimaihsa Doctrine of. 

Wyldo, Phil., E. I. Go’s, servant at Achin, 

Sc. 4; or Wilde .. .. .. Sc., 5 


Yama, legend of .. .. •. 187,190 

YamunA river, 37 5 and the Sarasvati. 42, 43, 

66 , 67, 72 

Yesovati, q. of Kaslimir .. ,. .. 302 

Yima. See Yama. 

York Fort, Sumatra. See Bencoolen. 

Yudhishthira, visit of, to GaiigA-Sagara, 13, 14; 


to Kausika .. .. ,. .. , ^ , }4 

Yukta-Vepi, signification of .. .. .,.13 

Yupa inscription in K. Borneo .. II 7 

IHV 


:. n 


Zamorin, the Portuguese attacked in, 233 u. 
Zarathustra. See Zoroaster. 

Zend Avesta, the gods of the*, •• 185, 186 

Zodiac, the signs of the, 45 ; Ghinese, as tatu | ^, 

marks . .. 93 , ^ 

Zoroaster * .. .. .. •• 187, 1 )^» 
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THREAD 


TILL 


thread, (8.) . . - mol-a (da). See smoke 

ami mark distinction, 

threaten, (v.t.) menace .... ij-ina (ke) . 
t&-r!ta (ke), 

throat, (8.) .... aki-onua (da), (v.i.) 

clear one’s throat .... chirana (ke); oiar 
(ke). 

throb, (v.i.) pulsate .... not (ke). 
throttle, (v.t.) .... ak^-petemi (ke). 
(s.) . . . . aki-6mia-I>a (da). 

through, (post]'.) t. in ref, to jungle* 

growth, plantation, etc.[»5rowa. He 

Ls now going through the dense undergrowth 
over there : 61 dchitik rukemo lobo porowa 

lirke. 2. t. a shield, screen, wall, etc. 

tfihuli. 3. t. water.lekenga 

4 throughout, all through .. . . dilti-r«itek. 
He worketl throughout the night: 6t g&rug 
dilii-realek onyomre, 5. because of ... , 
fiixg'jig. See Kx. at owing to. 

throw, (v.t.) 1. any missile .... dapi 
(ke); depi (ke). 2. t. a burning brand .... 

pflguri (kc). This is a common practice in 
Bcrious quarrels. See shoot with a gun. 
3. t. aside or away , . . kor (ke); ar-waichari 
(ke). Throw' away the Area shell: kdrada 
I'aka-ld korke. 4. t. down, (a) as in wrestling 
.... ele-paidli (ke). (h) any object .... 

6iyo-pa-(ke). 5. t. upwards in competition 
(a game) .... tfttemo (ke). See game. 
6. t. Cyrena shells horizontally (a game) . . . 
akk-kechi (ke). 7. t. overboard . . . . 6t- 
jftra (ke). 

thumb, (3.).6ng-koro^i6ga (da). 

dn-ddga (da). 

thump, (v.t.) .... tai (ke); taia (ke). 
thunder, (s.) ... puluga-la-g6rawanga 
(da), (v.i.) .... gorawa (ke). See growl 
and snore 

thus, (adiL) .... k!an-&ri (da) ; kichi- 
kan-wai (da). 

thy, (poss. pron.) .... ngia (da) ; ngar ; 
ngig ; ngab ; etc. See App. ii. Thy canoe : 
n^a roko (da). Thy knee : ngab 16 (<to). 
Thy husband ; onff ikydte (da). Thy own, 


1J7 

thine .... ng'ekan ; nyoy arv. Thyself 
.... ngoyun-batain ; ngbyun-temat. 
tick, (s.) the insect .... chang-t&ta (da), 
tickle, (v.t.) . . . . ah-koto (ke). 

Ude. (s.) 1 . kala (da). 2. high- 

t , . . . kala.chaEag (da) ; er-rfir-to-tepare 
3, low-t .... kala-bS (da). 4. high-t. 
(at the springs), (a) at full moon .... 
6gar-kala (da); (h) at new moon .... 
yeehar-kala (da). 5. low-t. (at the springs), 

(a) at fuU. moon .... 6gar-padi (da) 

(b) at new moon .... y6char-padi (da). 

6. flood-t. (at the springs), (a) before noon 
.... gumul-kala(da) ;(b) o/(er noon . . . • 
tar-b6rong-kaia (da) 7. ebb-t. (at the springs)^ 

(a) before noon .... gumul-padi (da) ; 

(b) after noon .... tar-borong-padi (da)_ 

8. Neap-t .noro (da); (by fishermen) 

.... kila-jabag (da), (i.c., tide-bad). 

9. fiood-t. (generic) .... ela-bunga (da) ; 
kala-bflnga (da). See flow. 10. Ebb-t. 
(generic) .... ela-Smga (da) ; klila-Srnga 
(da). See dry, become. 11. Low-t, at 
day-break (on the third or fourth day after 
the new and full moon) .... toya (da). 
(This is the favourite tide for collecting shell¬ 
fish.) 12. t-rip .... charat (da). 

tie, (v.t.) See bind, fasten. 2. t. a knot 
.... oko-bkt (ke). 3. t. together .... 
pmpda (ke). 4, tie up ... . roni (ke). 

6, t. tightly .... nilip (ke). 6. t. loosely 
.... kologa (ke). 

tight, (adj.) 1, not loose or slack .... 
nilip (da). 2. (a) t. of a line or rope .... 
i-gora (da) ; (b) of a bow-string ... ,ig- 
ykragap.ba(da). 3, t. (a) of a stopper , . . - 
w&ga-ba (da), (b) of a knot .... oto-wdga- 
ba (da). 

till, (V. t.) See - cultivate, 
till, (postp.) .... lat.; leb; He slept till 
noon : 6 b6do~chdu lot mdmire (conj.) .... 
toba-tek. Wait here till 1 return from 
hunting ; tdba-teit dol til‘ tek kddlike npd kdri » 
tdmi (!»}. Till now, (adv.) as yet, hitherto 
.... figaka See £x. at ascend. 


Op ii^dolecLl: 0, pole : 6, pot t d» at^ul; boil* 



























TIJH5EB 


TOCETHEB 




linib«r, (»), , . , . P&tii (tliv}. Itmld, lufj. So! thy 

tun«.(e.) l.tnomout, pi-rKn', ^ntva. . . tin, («J Set metal 
ip-yfltftratrti It i:. aaw LJtin* tii Ktsrt yntler. (#.] ... i;hAiKi-l l|F-flpya (da). 

AcMiit M-mUkariHffa 2. a tjnjjjo, fv.I,| . , . (impi (ko), (oiiom*- 

C<'^rlAiit (jeriotl, rni .... I dill (cIa)* ltO|k>etic.) 

Irl BiruV tiiiir m- iihw) to m a tot tH)rk : j Up, ijivl ... ii.dLlmi.iu ^Am]. 

ttVa t'-Uiit ten (tw mtd’okthjiiTanga ng' jf’cf teak ami and (#> L i>J tli{ 


ihimn tinga mikat-tcttfe. Stc DaiediTucUin 
and Ex.uLday. (adv,) i. abn^tinte .... 
arla-Ahaha (da) : &rb I’AnEOrti Ida). U tnlt 
• hn a long tmio bvftin.’ I ooine hert* ogtbiit: 
dd idi'iit St-jmgi dnnpa Wdi|j drh iiiitla. 2. 
suoit* tbiic ligu .... ntataiyAha. 4. .i Ining 
tiBio ago .... ntatai3'a1iny)i. 4, a v«‘ry 
bog Lime agn . . rirtajiiya. 5. n nhort 
lime {Wf. n lew dayii) , . Ai-ljhd'lk- 
p«r (lU), lirla-yidifi (dm). 6. .i p.Jiofi f itiiv 

ago ... . Lntin-wai (ila). 7. froin liinn 
to time, (a) in tin- jMWt .... aniiinya ; (fa) 
to lliP fulnnr .... iigiU'k'AgHlek. B. in 
thir iiieauttnie . . ti^ba-lek. 0. nt any 
tiiuc, I'vcr . , 4Hio, See Ka. nt 

10, Ihi! firrt timB . iiltia-gAiya 

l iU, al'any-timn-of now t ed ria-gAt (yaJ.J 
YFftlf nifty for the- tirst time wu wiw 3^ ^^ter- 
eulift lfi.if in tlio jungle, ut ean tjiernora 
now jriftkt- torehen bcrr : mtila dilfa frm 
hn inait i'diitting idlia-gdiya mitigba/tijin^ 
Ida ncAdtUhltikk&rtn tougpdtnga-ckAk-biriHOO' 
ik*i}. 11. Ht soine time or other in the 
fuiijio, nest (ime, latrr on ... . IlgA-tek. 
12. at Aiicli tiitn* ftH, at ’srhfttfiocvflr timoi 
mlieiiHQftver (rcJ.J .... Idim-iTfthftWk, At 
the mnie time (cnrral.) . . , kjdiiluhr. 
Ser E», at aonia and App, 1. (exclont.) I. 
time'a up l, an for one’a retiini home after 
a bunt, etc, .... Arfad'diyAbairo!; fir- 
tilpir* 1 Sa dua. SL there*! lota of time I 
, . , . ftrla-Ohata ! *nierc’s lota of tlw | 
why biinj I; Ma-ubaia t Qehe ! (or tnidicleii 
"tfor-jrtre t). Su Em. at huiry, 3. time 

f-el adjiwihe f ^Tiv an vno so 

"low T tune fiiwl : nidiahn ngi dAto^ktlt 
/ (V.I., time, mark-(ft« ,hen *1^;; 
IJTtftth during a dance) . . , . 


ig ohurongB-iiaif'hiuna (do), (b) t. of .-> 

fuLgi't , . , , Ang'kiiro-juiik’hftinft (da), (ei 


t. of the tongue . 

(lift), (d) t. of the 
nairhama (da). 

Mp'tOff, !>taiiil nn 
(he). 

tipsy. (wJj.) ... 

See dniDk aud lort. 

lire, (v.l.) tiefwine fatlgiml 
i'Altk-cham (ke). 
til-bit, (!•;>. . 


taiJ . , . , Ar-plclmut- 
(v.i.) .... nt»-)ni]a 

. . ijn.rti'ii'^ 


bkh'r&niiFft (da), (vj.) 
nkA-rar (k*-). See Em 


pmrtftkv Ilf 
at seareli 

litter, (v.i.) . , tOg-wejo (kc). 

to, (pofjtp,} Irn i Int. I gave the tm* to 
Punca : inii dd pdnpn Irn Hntna mdnre. 
He hai> goim to the juiigk-: (if ftrm hu Itrre 
toad, (K.) Bap metanoeiiidun . . ^jmh 
( da). 2 . toai]-.*<t(Ki| («.) . . piUijga.J'ar- 
blftog (da). 

tobacco, (n.) <fri«i leaf . . . ohAka (j*) 
ladoptud Hinw li(SA from Hindustani sukhA). 

today, (a.) .... ka^ai (da). (afTT.) ka- 
lir! (-ten); hka-m'ai-li&lo-loi, 

toe, {!,) . , . . (Sng-plg (d's.j i, great L-w 
, , . . 6ug-tbchftb (dft): un-dAgu (da). 
2. iittie t- , . , , Ang-llam (da), 3. middle-t. 
. . . .ang-rOkuui* (dn), 4. t.-nnil . . , , Arig 
(■p4g)-b6’doh (da), 

together, (adv). 1, (o) of nidmate objeoti 
. - . , fk(p|. Itik), Sec aocompany and with 
We walked together; meda mitit irnure 




(b) of ixiATiiipAtc alili* hv 

pttlpdflng^ [OaI I foyuct the two iiOwa 
tc^ctiierirtit d6 feditiitfta patpdcif^^^ 

dmkrr^ 2. at thfr Rome moiueut af limn 


IL il trill 


ron-tt. 




















TOKEN 


TOUCH 


131) 


(ftgehlierl i rdifii'l-iuytt^ I 

toK^n, t¥.) k(?£i;»5aKc .... 

(lit.). 

toraorruw, (e.) ...» wniiiitft I'in); luih-) 
, . 'VTuingA.kMi, Wfling^yii. 3. t< niora* 
iig . . . . lilti (lift). (ftdT.) . , , . liltfyn: 
iUti-icH, l^Twrn arc yOU going lamorrmir 
morning i : ttbarkhd »g6 UUkku (or lillilie) f 
3. t. cvoiiirig . , I . waingruUla (lift). (ft’Jv.) 
viiin^o dllo'lifii (of yft>. 4. tile day nfur 
loTimfrow ... lilr*wftmgft Sdft). {wW>) 

. . . . (oryn). 

tongfi bftmlioo- (#.) . - ■ (tl)*)' 

A|Jii, xiii. 

tongue, (t*.) = . ■ ■ ftkA-4i.cl t'lo). 
tonight, (TI.) . - fert-gftriigdcn tltt. 

“ thii^'nigUt-tu (or In),” 
tomll, (I*.) .... iika-k^rotini (da), 
too, (si'lv.) UkoH'iw . ‘ ‘ (ul-lWOdtjj. 

Xte also. Von Inn ^trimk him ngii m 

(nr 0/1 o60j>5rrA'rr. rb) in cxccwivi* ilegrrv 

. . . o-tag ; <^tjlg ; dogn-lifilftha •'iff 

tutioh And Kx. nt bocoino. 1. to'> ioug 

. , . 6tng-ln|i*ngA (lift). Thin Hhb.ftrtow 
l 3 loA long for hip ln>w ; kt kAmmti Veh UKha 
tidit ijftiQ-tdpami (tfo). 2. I'W Khnrt . . , 

tMg'j^t'onia (dii). 3. loo mutlt. in ijuiuiti- 
ly or bulk . , . 6t'Jg d6ga}^(ilA). 4. too 
lilllt>, in (iAAiiiity or niuidtt'r, Toa lew . . , 

Aii^.yAliii, (lUI- 6. to® mftity ... Atag*, 
fibaba (iIa). 6. too Jnrgc. ton big . . . J 
6tAgdi6ttjft Ido). 7. too uninll (in sine. 

* . . . Olag-ketia (da). 8 . too fat .... 

hiaj-inttii (dn). 9. tO« thin . . . utag- 

H:inaH (da) ; /itng-mftilkt (do) , £>tOg rl«U‘lift 
(do). .¥« thin, Ii iJ* B®^ting too tUio * 

trtif t’tdfikf. to. ton lain . . - • 

Atftg-guli (dn). tl. loo t‘;wly, too eooji 

• . , . lilng.jEtlwadtiigL. 

tooth, (i.) .... ig-t0.g (dn). My tooth 
Is Aching; dig t&g eMmke. 2. front t. 

(Iixciiwr) , , . , uhh'tbg (dn), 3 hack t. 


;iii<diir) .... iilia'iOchuh (da), ftss too 

(big). 4. ove-t.ikh-uaithaniu. (da). 

5. t, ftthu .... thg-olittui (da), 8 t hssa 
... ig-lign (da) : oko-dcriik (dn). 7. V. pick 

. , fiknji-kijruiinngn (ila). 8. pouit nt 
(noth , . i , ikn Itkg-rAr-unicliiniia (dft). 

(ftdj.) toothsuniii .... fc.kk-rAin-ni,ti.ch (du), 

top, (iJ.) hlght*iit port, iipiwr hLIc . . . 
(dn). 2. t. of ii hut . . . bud-i 
l^ra (da), 3, 1. or (iniwM. oI th? heail (alio 

IICAI|)] _ 6t-kSkn (da). 4. t. u( n tree 

, . , . iVkA tiiug’rdulaift (dft). 5. t. of a Iiill 
. . . (b6r*rin'l, i *Jt4iiti>bo (da), it** sam* 
ailt, (aij). top'hoavy .... gTdaliiga 
(dn). (|jt>it.p,] nil tliv 1. of ... . t«f-‘&r»- 

JiMi. .S'cT nii3v«. over, 
topiy-iarvy (adv.), . . . ilki\.r6gLiign (da), 
torch, (0.) .... Idug-patiigo (da). -Va* 
Apit. xiii. 3, l!iirjon*w'Ood t. . . . . fApt 

(lU), (v% 1.) tuako u I.toug-pnt (ko). 

2, Uglvtnt. . . . thiig-ifii (Mi 1^?' *' 

light ... tiAg'l'ftrehlU (da) ; 8ra:li(dliga 
(da;, 4, L- ligiit, flah hy .... l/jug-l &t- 
tliftht^k-yit-tai) iM» 
tornanti (v, t.). See loriuto. 
lonolee, (a.) .... irem-thw (da), (fount 1 

Ilk tbo Kicubor. Iml ikot in tho .4ndaiuuii 
juuslw), 3 hawk'b-bill turtio (knowii as 
tortoisoj-.'ihed .... tAik-r&t*flj (da), 
tontire, (C. t.) . . , , tAr-t«k (ke). 
total (9, and adj.) i?ff Whole, 
totally, (A'l^.) See altogether, ontlroly, 
quite. 

tonob, (c.t.) .... (M. WTvj 

dhl von tiiutih tho infaut’a foot ! r tarrJledea 
itgdi abdfrfJat I'djig-pdv hn fi(l-rNitre I 8. t, 
oiititlicr w ith honey or othomticky »ubiiUiice 
.... tina (ke). 

touehvrood, (a) .... ohapn rig-iliij’* 
(da). (!i(. fiio-vowl^ongo), 
towehy, (adj-) u»Mihb .... i]l'r6l*tAla', 
^,'mga (da). 

tough, (ftd),) id meat, cittrl, -wood, etc. 

, . . . rhoha (da). latawA {d»). 8. (of 
meat only) ... - n^toinoha (dn). 


Q, indi^iit : 0, pule 0, i«; l nmiul W, bml. 
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TRI^ONOST^ifOlf 




hauJt 

towards, (|KiAtp.) ( 0 ^ in tho ot 

- • * . aicA-tar-ehug ; i?li. Thf-boar iooftininff 
tci^aTtZo m ; mnl:&t^t^r'Ch4^'inte, 

Tho dcntipiyffi' in omis.Jiii|f towards yiuti: not 

tOiftTUfU Tift ; itiFmpIri n^*Mh 
m€lf£t ^ftrt (rffl), 

toj («.) . ^ . jg-lxrnga fda). 

tnco, (V, L} fiillow In" traokft (a) of btm^nn 
footpftQl:^ . . , , tln-pag-Ik (ko) ; eholoma 
(fcej* ^?fcKK.nt foilQw, (b) of nnlmalb .... 

4ko kAij (ki^j. {^4 j. jrmtk, ?!igTip 
. p ^ . ig-I^TiLya 1 lUiK^ovw^rt no trftco 

of thriT projsonc^^ on ihiit wlancl ! A'4f»i-Wfc£i 
fen rig4dmi^ dtl^-bQmrt tftlhit (rfa). 

2 . fa) of hiitnATi font print J4 ... iin-pikg 
(da), (b) o( LitutimlH . , Bk& kotj MaJ. 

lraok« (t. t,) Sfi traco. 
iracf. Sat arf^, region. 
tradJUoni (o.) , , - , Qkti-irirtHkngA (fla). 
iVc< Ex. at forefathers. 

JralUc (V. t.j .... (kf!), 

trnu, (T, t. gt a.) traoi, track* 

(rain* fr* t.) (tu n dng fnr hunting) * * . . 
kkA-MH;U\i (ke). i^e« know^ Trained (p<p*) 
« < . ^ ukA-tf-rlairo^ 

tramplei fv, t,) tn-ml under foot , - , . 
fVt-TihUa (LcJ, T tr^mpleil on the centipefle . 
irffli <fc4 Imapifz V^l-riiftbirr. 

traasZer, (t, t.) roniove fniui oju' plwo tn 
nnotlier , * . nbdo^jial (ke). As that out- 

cAfino hn^ littio ARciommndation for 
your uife ami fATnily tmunfer IheoT to jifcy 
large caniie : (-d chirngmii figai tki/Ofe fiiWijf 
fcrnjj-fiAtt hi ir-rhiptifia t'tiiSnt dh kija ftMia 

2_ f nnt<'i) liuiDe 

^tiArter* . , . . jSce migrate. 

ttan&Oic, (v.t.) te] U’itli iiti armn .... 
clctH-oreU (ke) : r-(ot jat-tki'). r wilh 

rvl.tntdoorman'.) (b) wUKharpoon . , . , 

ieralJ (ke). See piwee, 

traiupareni, hutj.) .... if-ilkmvia tda) : ■ 

ig-n&bma (da). Sir clear, 
transport, (r, t.} Stt cDQv«y. ^ 

trash, (*.} See relUM, mbbbli. 


tnvalt, fv. j,) giillfr nf chiMlitrth 

. - . , tk'ig-tiu fke) : iwt^gtn (ke). 

trawl, (V. t.) (A) by land .... a-liiign- 
Idrnu (ke>. (b) by water . , . . riti>-jilrn- 

t«gi {ke). Sit go (1^ water). 

trap, (a.) wnodon, for food .... pitWntA- 
y&t-uiitknga (da). See App, siii. The pinna 
sluill {chklij ja UiH^l fur Utr name pnrpote na 
Well HK fnr plgmenti^, whnn jwi TtKiniretl. 

tread, (s. t.) step on, wAjt rni , . , . 
rilduli (kc). I nnoidentolly trrift nn j'ont 
fnol: nvu da lArjIatt ^i&vng[p<i(j fco] riktnlitc. 
Sti App. ii. Ek. of ■■fltiiissions," 
treat, ('■■-t.) (a) iKixpitably, iviLh Iitummity 

» , . Akjt'k^t-bflriQgA fke}; (bj rhnrti^lily 
4 . . , nka^kut-jibagi |ko). 

tr», (if.t - . - , Aka-t4iig (da), 3, fndt-t 
4 . , , Hkft't&la (da). See Ks, at barren. 
3. t.-lbuiH. -SJec liiard. 4. t. plaifonn for 
bariale. platforin. 

tremble, (v, (roui f right or hum>r 
. . . VHA (k(*); (eXCOitsiVFlyJ ylyului fko). 

S, quake, of the farth . . , . liMaie (fc#), 

trepang, (e.) Hvlothuria ululi* , , . . 

pdruil fda). 

trespass, {v. i.) on tiilml territory’ .... 
Fl-ilkjt'tiTr'je (kc). 

tribe, (e.) . . , , lAgo.diLni [(to). AU ths 
Burvivitiff ineiiibroi nf Wol’S trihr urefUBeni 
hM here tu-day; ta-tmi u^i ha laga.dunt. 

I Ht^-dieitga tinff-&bai (or to-ttnrrj 

The (liiefj* of Ihosr tribes ore old tnun; 
KAt'h^-dum t'ontf kdlalc ha tnaiaga imii 
( do). 3, one of rJjc tuvitiv tribe, 
eiltot iribesiniin .... ah-ngiji (da). Thost? 
twu gruy-headed women arc of tho wuna 

Iribp r ^4f*nt•f(;^pf|i7r^jrndr ainsfji (da). 

trickle, (v. L) u«i from n ienky biioket, * 
eto, 4 . . , iCitn (ke), 
tridaena orooea (e,) . , . . ehftwia (da). 
3, T. sytiiitnoxn . , , , kujiop (da), 
trigoao&tetnon tongifollus, (s.) .... 

giigma (da). It? ]eAvT*R are pmslicd and 
tippU(>d ti> the linlJeH of those SuHmtig from 
fever, by rubbing the (.kin. 


A LdLfci, riil 
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TURTLE 


trim. t J ^ pjwtMt, l)nw, tic,, with ftn 
tidit .... lachiiiiifli fkp). 

trip, iv. t .) cAiiiiio to atnDiblf .... tn- 
tflf^kurjii {kt); Of'diArAgiV’Cni {kc>. i.| 

ktiiiuble .... tOchurpi (kc). 

trouble, (v. t.) ghie trouble, he trouhlcstimo 
. , . nb'WeUvp (ke) ; tUtk-wCiivp (ke). 3. 
tokc trouble .... guro (ke). S. (:).) tlifli- 
eulty, fnttguo .... ditg*wflob (tin.). iSnrc 
E x. at diiub. 

troubles a me, uf nmnmto uhlveLe 

.... Jib-tilklwign (ftft). A>e Ex. (It In* 
tanoy fexclam.) How troublesome you urtl 
. , , , bwll dtlmmiibR l How tr(»tibtPifome 
Are t let me epeAk; beKfiWunimubof 
j/Aphe, lire let. 

true, (adj.) , , . . ObA (do); 

^(Ia). Wh-At I Bfvy tfl true, I ntu not joklAg: 
do Idrthi-yAic ((fa), (f'd^n-yenijni'fia 

(rfa). See ol course And yes. 
truly, (edv.J indeod .... ObA ; AbA-yn,, 
trust, (r. t.) rely iipeit. . . . . oko-lAmA 
Ike). 

tfwiworthy, (iwli.) reHnblo .... dko* 
lAntAnga (da). 

truth, epoAk tha (v. 1.) . . . . ubn-yAp (ko) 
try, (v.t.) teat, proro. flee. test. (v. L) at! 
tempt, oudeetrour .... tdr-tAng (ke). He 
is trying to stltoli : ot jdtnt/a (fcn) tArtAngkr. 
(cnclom). Try it ool (doHaatly) , 

iir-f4-foJ-Afl f 

tOlt,(e.) mri of heir .... ijt-kitngA(da). 
tuf, (ff. t.) Set pull, (Jraw, drag. t. in 
oppoeite dir(«ttofis .... l-Jflj (ke). When 
we were tugging (the rop(j) in oppogiie 
directions they iinexpeotcdly let go, where 
upon we all fell down: mcdn'tj^ngn 
Mdift edo Utpi m'tptotinAnire, kUmthd nutm(^ 
ddru h-pdre, 

tumble, (v. 1.) fnll .... pa (V«). 2, 
t, owing to ft push Of JoJfc . , . . arA.g^iAf 

(ko). 

luinoiir, (s.) A'w swelling , . . , 

(dn). with pr('i3x ah, Ig, dug, eto.. ftCLvirdlng 
to pmt referred to. 


O ipdAlmtt e, |»r<;: pot: a, 


turblnella pyrom |s.) .Vee.App, ilk 
turbo marinorntus. etc. Ssr App. )tU. 
turn, fv. t.) ... igi{6.iti tk4j). 2. 
t. A (si\rta(^, AX ivhrm steering .... ir- 
tftg-dSpl {ke>. Se* expire. 3. t. over fa) 
place upside dow'n .... Aka^rAgl (kc). tj*t 
ua turn Ihftt (.'ftriim (u-er, in ordiff to caulk it ; 
hi rdkif Mdtn^ V«h tndeko makni-niffiii, (hj 
a pig on its biwik for sbtugliicr, or fttr ptteklng 
in k-ftvc* preparatory to conveyanee .... 
dt-rdgj (ke), 4. 1. rriKiul and round .... 

(ig). kfldli (kc). (v, I.) titm .... Iji-ggflji 

(ke). 2. t. round aiul round .... iji^kiidli 
(ke); ml-gdfi (ke). 3. t, ns thu tide (a) afttr 
Hood .... ikan-tfipAti (kc) j (b) after ebb 
.... fji iilitma (ke). (s.) t. in rotation. Sut 
flrs(, Dent and Ex. At pole aiuI steer. 

turtte, (fl.J (a) given or (^dible, CheUonia 
fdrpaa .... yidi (da); (b) H.wk's bill, 
{Careita iinbticata) . , . . tiiu (da). The 
foruwr ftns proferred for f*«l and <\n the 
more plentiful, 2, the larger of two or more 
large ckl-k (a) .... yiUU-bAknra (iIaJ ; (b) 

, . . . tiui-hflkMTft (dft). S, the nnuJlcr of 
two or more xiuaU ones .... (a) , , . . 
yMidlkSr (dn); (b) .... tila-likir (d^y 
4. a email green ana. larger than a " likir “ 
.... 3'lldi cl(j).ud'krgri]tg(i. (dn). Thoro h 
no equivalent term for a luiwk'e bill turtle, 
6 . a largo niftlit turtle (a) , . . . yidt-bbla- 

l^ofcotma (dft);(bj.t4u*b(UA.t'okotiHft 

(dn). 6, A Ipirgfi fetuftle turtle (a) 

y4fH-pero (dft);(b)-thu-piro'(daj’ 

t A fulhgrowu young green turtle (m. or f.) 

. . . yiidi-ftrhiki-ldyo'tqtngA (dft). g t 
tliat has laid egg* (ft) ... . yWid’IjfVgft 
(da); (b) . , . , thu*(.'ijngfl 
dpsHxnptioiifc tinui to bo htipoteTic fa] 
yidi-pfiko (da); (b) . . , . ,i„.ptto (da)‘ 
Thie deecnption la twefermt for fo«i, the 
femftlta of this cliteii are called yadi (or tin] 
(daj rcspcctirely. id. t. (known Ah 
■■ tortoiflo '-J^ahvll (of eommoree) . . . . 
(t’it)'Aj (da), ii, t. harpoon .... kOwal- 
1‘oko^lfltngft (da). See App. liii. i2, t' 
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net .... yoto-tepinga (da). iSee App. xiii. 
(V. t.) t., hunt-(a) by poling along 

the shore .... yaili-lobi (ke); (b) in deep 
water .... yadi-tag (ke); juru-t&g (ke). 
(Y. i.) obtain t. eggs when buried in the sand 
.... yadi-molo-karaij (ke). >S’6e Scoop. 

tusk, (s.) of boar .... ig-pilicha (da). 
2. of diigong .... akn-tiig (da), 
tut ! . . . . cho! 
twice (adv.) .... ikpor. 
twig, (s.) for burning .... tougta (da), 
twilight, (s.) (a) at dawn .... (ela) 
wanga (da), (b) at sunset. . . . el-akii- 

dAuya (da) ; er-raka-dSwia (da). See 
Ap]). X. 

twine, (v. t.) See twist, (s.) string .... 
mol-a (da). See smoke and note distinc¬ 
tion. 

twinkle, (v. i.) (a) of a star .... bfela 
(ke)' (b) wink or blink ns the eye-lids . . . . 
ji-b^-bingik (ke). 

twins, (s.) .... ab-didinga (da). The 
woman gave birth to tw ins yesterday; efiKa* 
chdna ab-didinga Vab-^tire. 

twist, fibres 1. as in making fine lines 
. ... kit (ke). 2. as ii^ making a bow¬ 
string or harpoon-line .... ig-maia (ke). 

two, (a<lj.) .... ikpor (da). WTiy did 
not yon two go there together ?: michalen 
figed ikpor kdto ngiiikre ydba (da) 1 See few. 

U. 

ugly, (adj). ig-mOgu-jabag 

(da) ; l-ta (or dala)-jabag (da), 

ulcer, (s.) sore .... ehfim (da) ; with 
prefix, 6t, ab, ong, etc., according to part 
rcferrcfl to. See wound. 

unable, (adj.) .... chak-jabag (da), 
with prefix ab. ar, 6ng, etc. according to part 
of the person referral to. See cannot. 

unaccustomed, (adj.) .... i-chaglinga 
(da). 

unacQuainted with, (adj.) ignorant of (a) 
as of a language .... kalenga (da); (b) 
as of some art ... . liinga-ba (da). We 
are unacquainted with (the art of) tattooing : 


meda yiiinga len lungaba (da). See ignorant 

unarmed, (adj.).chachnga-ba (da). 

unashamed, (adj.). . . . tek-iknga ba (da), 
unaware, (adj.) .... ti-dainga-ba (da), 
unawares, (mlv.) .... lilpi (da), 
unbaked, (adj.) of a newly-moulded pot 
; . . . galpa (da). 

unbroken, (adj). .sound , , , , 6t-g6ro- 
jim (da). 

unbind, (v.t.) .... 6t-w^laiji (ke). 
uncertain, (adj ) having doubt .... 
thr-ikinga (da) ; ara-ral-ijinga (da). el-/>t - 
taknga-ba (da), 

uncle, (s.) .... maia. See App. viii. 
unclean, (aclj.). See dirty, 
uncleansed, (adj.) .... 6t-chtitnga-ba 
(da). 

unclench, (v.t.) .... wirilti (ke). 
unclose (v.t.), unfasten (e.g. a parcel) 
.... 6t-welaiji (ke). See open, 
unclothe, (v t.) .... lupuji (ke). 
unclothed, (]>.]>.) See naked, 
unclouded, (adj.) .... luoro-rdr-tali- 
mare. 2. ^^aid either of day or moon-liglit 
night, when no cloud.s are seen . . . . er- 
rar-liugrire. 

uncomfortable, (adj.) . . . . galataga (da), 
uncommon, (adj.) 1. rare .... ar-taiig- 
ba (da). 2. unusual .... ftr-yotiyanga 

(da) ; kianwai-yaba (da). 

unconscious, (adj.) . . . (dng.) letaringa 
(da); (6ng-) letainga (da). See Ex. at during. 

uncooked, (adj.) .... rooha-ba (da). 
See raw. 

uncover, (v.t.) a bundle. . . . 6t-ialpi(ke). 
uncovered, (p.p.) of a bundle . , • 

lalpire. 2. bare, naked .... kalaka (da), 
with prefix, 6t, ab, etc.,according toi>art of 
the person referred to. 

under, (postp.) underneath. 1 . 

t&r-mOgum-len. My hand-net is under your 
sleeping-mat: ngia pdrepa idrmugum-len din 
kud(da). See below. 2. under the shade of. 
See beneath .... eb-er-tegi-len. (s.) under¬ 
side of mat .... ar-ete (da). See outside* 


A, ideo, cut: A, cur ; a, caso; a, fother: ft, fathom: ai, bite . au, hot^ae : au • toc/ee. 
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UNRIPE 


undergrowth, (s.) .... rflkemo (da) 
drem-ba (<la). 

understand, (v.i.) dai(lte). I don't under¬ 
stand what he is saying: ig-y&bnga l&rchi 
ydle do daike ydba (da). 

undo, (v.t.). See untasten, unravel, 
undress, (v.t.). See take off, unclothe, 
uneasy, (adj.). See anxious, 
uneatable, fadj.) .... maknga-16yu-ba 
(da). 

uneven, (adj.) 1. not level, of laud .... 
€r-r6t-k6tak-yo (da). 2. rough, as the bark 
of a tree .... 6t-refii (da). 3. not planed, 
of a bow or bucket .... pornga-ba (da), 
unexpectedly, (adv.). See suddenly, 
unfasten, (v.t.) . . . . 6t welaiji (ke). 
unfathomable, (adj.) .... jfiru-ddga (<la); 
ar-w6dliuga (da). 

unfavourable, (adj.) of wind or tide .... 
&ki-tanuga (da); ar-dddupingaba (da); 
kr-lfladinga-ba (da). 

unfinished, (adj.) .... kr-lfinga-ba (da), 
unfit, (adj.) uiusuitable .... y6ma-ba 
(da); noina-ba (da); unfit for food .... 
raakng:i-ldyu-ba (da). 

unfold, (v.t.) a mat .... wirla (ke); 
lorai (ke). 

unforgiving, (adj.) .... cp-tig-lainga-ba 
(da). 

unfortunate, (adj.) .... 6t-yabnga-ba 
(da). 

unfrequented, (adj.) .... el-Ot-ch&tima- 
ba (da). 

unfriendly, (adj.) .... oko-dfibunga-ba 
(da); ig-mutlinga-ba (da). 

unfruitful, (adj.) of a tree . . . . ar- 
b&tnga-ba (da). 

unfurl, (v.t.). See unfold, 
ungenerous, (adj.) 1. in regard to food 
.... 6n-yat-jabag (da), 2. in regard to 
presents .... fin-ran-ba (da). See 
illiberal. 

unhappy, (adj.). See depressed, sad. 
unhook, (v.t.) .... eb-tot-mani (ke). 
unhurt, (a<lj.) .... tSlema (da). 


uninhabitable, (adj.) .... budunga-16yu- 
ba (da). 

uninhabited, (adj.) .... bud-Par- Ifta 
(<la); bM-r6t-kalaka (da). 

unison, in (eadv.) concord of sound • • • • 
er-fiba-lik. See Ex. at together. 

unite, (v.t.), cause to adhere .... oyu- 
mali (ke.) See adhere and stick, 
unkind, (adj.). See unfriendly, 
unknot, (v.t.). See unfasten and unravel, 
unknown, (adj.) .... ti-dainga-ba (da), 
unless, (conj.) if not .... m6da . . . • 
yaba (da). See Ex. at hold. Unless you 
fetch him (then) he w ill not come : moda 
ngo ad abomoke ydbangd 61 dnke ydf)a {da), 
unlike, (adj.) .... ig-1a (da), 
unload, (v.t.) of a canoe .... (€!r-)6i 
(ke). 

unloose, (v.t.) unfasten » » ; I 6t-welaiji 
(ke). 

unlucky, (aflj.^ .... 6t-yabnga-ba (da), 
unluckily, (adv.) .... ot-yab-yaba-len. 
unmarried man, (adj,) (a) bachelor . , . • 
ah-wara (da), (h) not married ad-eiiinga-ba 
(da); 6ng-tag-ba (da). See App. vii. 

unmarried woman, (adj.) (a) spinster 
.... ab-jadi-j6g (da), (b) not married 

, . . . ab-Sknga-ba (da). 

unoccupied, (adj.) of a hut .... aj*-16a 
(da). See empty. 

unornamented, (adj.) plain. . . . ab-l(ipa 
(da). 

unpack, (v.t.) a bundle. See unloose 
unknot. 

unpalatable, (a<lj.). See insipid, 
unpleasant, (adj.). See disagreeable, 
unpopular, (adj.) of a person generally 
disliked .... 6t-re-bd (da). 

unpunctual, (adj.) dilatory .... ar-g6- 
linga (da). 

unravel, (v.t.) .... 6t-w^e (ke). 
unripe, (adj.) of fruit .... chim’iti (da), 
also applied to raw meat ; pdtung-fej (da) 
(lit, black skin) ; tiripa (da.) (Hi, sour). 


o,indoleut : 6 , pole ; d, pot; d,au;ful: 6i boil. 
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am-fillj (T-tiJ [>l * niHt . (M-Jwlrtn 

im 

Qiuafe, dangiirgiu. 
unsavoury^ *k€ UfttelssSp Lnjtpid, n&iEjr. 
qojervloaabltfp (wjj^ ii «f tffcmhno. ijtnc, 
wooUi Jwre* or weaporvfl^ thrntigh unwjuiHl- 
(iviwt ... * rOtoi (difc). bow 2, uf n 

curiix^of log ihrouglf ngo , . , . ; 

iiiMvl bn (dftl. Stt worn out 3* of my kiiul 
Ilf juiiglu HLftt^rridl ilirougli b>t 

purpilH! rfquim] .... kotii {i1»]r 4 of 
iron or aih^t DiutiU owbig to Homt defeat 
mfti (do)- 

umkUlol. fndjO . . . an-jobog ida ); 

ftug-ydniO'biv (dft)* 

uastriDg, (v.t.) ia| o liow .... o-iori 
(ko) ; {b)- rlc.« of oriuii]icnl> 

, * , - tnpnji ikej, 

UDsuccosifulr (adjb U 111 Mfarohijig lor JMty 
t aniumti- or biaoiniate citi laiui or 
* . ^-lAn^aingn (liaj ; ig^EuiimangA feift). 

2* ill tlio pursuit of ftome objrct vhirh han 
biH-ii lighted A-limynnga (da). 3. In 

H^Miirhiug for ^mt-tlUng w hioh been lost 

Ar-dot-nuyungn ida). 
undtiiUlblo* (adj.) . . yAma-ba (daj* 
See E\. At bow Of CAAQO ami uattt. 

untattooMfr (adj t «... Ab-^IQtA (dab 
untoned, tuili.} of a bufw. rtc. * . , , 
vAgnnga-ba (da)^ 

uati*, u&fAsifta ami uiUoom. 

uttUb icon],} , , t^ba-iok Uatii we 

i^bot that pifi we had no f«M>d : ioba'^iek 
kflrvg^ U$simjr^.m6it>t pnichahnydijfijbaliU)^ 

(pOAtp.) leb £ inf We nay 4*4 I hr re 

until iioc>n ; hod^thav i&t med 'Uan tdmm. 
Set Ull 

anlU now^ (adv.) dgdkA. 

unualMd, (adj^ * , , . dnlig-jabog (ria) ^ 
kkk-il-deinga-ba (da). 

uDiruo, {odj.) .... Medinga (dn>; 
dbe^yalja (da). Set Ot eonrst. 

uomuiwonbir, (O^lid . . . .oko-lsmanga- , 
ba (da). 

utiUath^(«.)- ^Ue. tahehood. 

i, fliv 4, MM JU faibe*7i7 


uAtwInep i^»l,^ uriEwint . rii.-wfr3i^ 

tinuiuai pi^ij ) i- not ftiKtozuary , . > 

ad-emngH-bA idn\ kfati^iar vilki [dab 
Si^ Uncomnioii 2. a?- to eJuirikclir, kind, 
-kr. He . ar tAi^gi^-ba (rfmj 

uawashfld. i^dj i . , , ni-^ibAtn>?ndja 

rdu). 

□nwelb - - - LoUjAhag ittgnga (da). 

See siok aikl iori. 

unw&Qlesomo^ iwdbb *S>r a neat able. 
unwL[UDg(,nlj.) reluctant. . . Ot-kuk~ 

fi ofiikngJt (da); 6t-k0k-l Ar Jliliag (rla), 2. 
EmwitllMg to go . « » i j^henga pla). 

tip. tp4^tp.) higher In place. ti|m-^AnlA 
. * . ., tni-Sr-a-kn. chaldejL Set iprlng^ 
M^^up aloft, up there .... ilng-ka j 
niclrcHtcii. Set abOTe» bfidgir. oferbead 
arwl »ky, Up bUl i kttgiattiga (da). t> to Liio 
prwent tadv.) OgikA- <exclani.J 

Get up T : Syud^Oi I 
u]Kin, (pubtp.) Stit an. 
uinwr, t*4i‘) wppermosa ... 

8. Upper aid* uf iiutt, ete... . . . 
liukL&r. (ila). See tn$[da, m when rulM U i» 
fUBidc. (*.> upper-arm .... Ig-kiinipi [iTn), 
a plight A'eertwt. 

uproar, (i..), Bi4 qiaml. 

uproot. (V.i.) .... ar-ldti(ke}. ,^k mot 
up, oxtiwrt 

upset. fJVrrturn. rif n Imckrt, eio.. 

.... ur-K^dai (ke) : /ii-wldal (he), 

... AA-gdilei ifce); (~ti>ii cil»i (kc]. 

sapMte Aiul spin. 

upside dOKO. (m]v:| , , iit--vt'lAryA. 

{\.l.) turn iipHirtMlc>w)i. . . kkA-rdgi |kei. 

5t-wMai (ke)..9rf E^. nt turn. iir.i,t , . 
nto-^Mui |ke}. 
upwards See up. 

nreihra, (s*.) ftlu-rar.% (rtn,). See 

urine HJii) ehannet 
wrge.(v'.t,) . . ab-ngd (ke). 

urgent (adj.) pressing . . ir-tlg* 
gujungu (dft>. 

uriDate, (v.i.) . ir-olu (ke). 
urine, («.) . . ir-dlu (da), 

ttFlIuRn ! "i. b*t» inphiBiA^ ; iu, twie. 
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TIRT 


US, if lion.} .... {in 

ylnii;. Hirt) ; ; TiiaU I't* -ill nf tlirin^ 

or iinjix' .... tjiet-ririluni4sn. [b) nf a 
c«i>miFiumtii' . . . > iUAmI-d^lru-|m fflj of Jt 
Urg4' iiumlntr . . , . riLAiObnl^i leiv 
□Mfio, JSet: Otis com. 
uso-up, (vd.) LH^it4fiiiur . . . . itidiiigu Ikc]. 
r liftvr VJi«? nhuir of luy lu 

iiiiibirlg ikif^ fiutility of s<.Ht.liAg urx : fSan 

itot dv dfa djti p^j 

ii rr^-iVwj I niit iniju . 

use oL ler Ibo (postpo - tkt-l^jy^i^ I 

iifii tmikuig Uiis* iutvi fill W<ki'?» y^cf ^ wwi tUfl 
ijrAa liumrna irdi Tlct ?<y^M Aojndc. Wliut'ii- 
ihi' of h ( \lii, ^vkfti kiiul iikfH JiiivAH- 
luge i] : iwic^i^Kfi idgh f 

useful, tsuij.y . Iijrnga (da); Ajig- 

yAiiUiga-lMm. 

useless* . Tmg iik|, k’lliigu^ 

hA (fU). .Vi!£ unserviceeble^ 

usually] (lidv.i hnblliii«ltyjit tki^ Ikublt of 
. . . ^ ukivgKrAngu [ilai. llio uyce^iom uf 
uiiiiijJLy li^eil in ikat. aelgh- 
biiurliuiHl: M bidtiun I' unyknhil' V 
hU'dngpilUn itki^-jurangt^ budurc. Kmin tte 
kilclicn-mlddeJiH wt- LimH fliiii our aiu-i^htorB 
lii^uully ute I wcvv in tko kabll of ^>rkLliig) 
4iv>Un>i f/ud-rdrldiihi: i^k med^tdai-idaiki oiki 
mdtjfi ntaiaga tai&a oko-jafunffa iir^. 

utonsUi oouktDg- ^ , JhIJ (duK 3. 

It,, rrttinjt-* . * * pAkitta-yat iuakiigo IrLa). 
App, atiil. 

utenti, (d.) , . . . 6i'4iaLii (da), 
uvarfa mfcmnlhS] {es.) .... dt ta^ikt 
11i«^ fruit. U oaten and the etom h* uia^ lor 
tke fraitir nnfl Itanitio o! tlie hmul'iiet. i5et 
App. jeiii, 

uvula, {ej . , , ak& todtuiu (da). 

uiofieiii. F * i , olcO'pnlckottiiga 

(flHj. 

V 

vacant, Sj*dp> uniMjcupied^ of a Lot. Set 

empty- 

vain, (itflj.j cuneeited * * . . bhala (rJa). 


val%, 

valktahle,^ ^iiijjd < 
valueless] (n^;^.] 
vanisk* (vd.j ^ 
disappear^ 
vauquisbp {x.14 


pHrag (tl»k 
. . Ir-iikga 

pir-in(Ea-ka {da) 

_ TdjLUako4i-kftj {kb), 

, . i:iioi 4 61110 (ke). 
vj^kour^ li.j ia) juoglc^ tnist . . _ . pOlia 
(da), ib] KU^am . . , „ bO^ig Ida). 

vsirlouS] {mi},} (a) diverl^l^ St€ dUlOfeab 
dUtlnel (b) feoveiaj, ^£c several, 
vary^ ir.t.) . . g^kii 
vaunt, (V . 1.1 - F F . ara-gAU Ikr)* 
vain. in anatuiny , . .vflngA iibt;, 

fVriif, i\j\ aworriinj: to pitrt of 

p<Tj^4in I'ofetfetl to, 

veugearteei te.} . . . 6n-a-lcii Ida). 

vvDom, ... 4 laa-h6to (da), 
ventral Dn* (hk) , . _ kluii <^M (da), 
venture, {v x.} . , . * Hikr itiU {kv), f am 
going to vcnUtiL" thtfr-r Lu-iucirroiv : /dfinpo 
ddiidio d ijitd d^iidrmtlk^, 

vantuicscniC] (mlj.j , idfir-Jiiil (lias: 
oyuJi^Lt'im-gbrLnga (ifa). 

venus nteroe, {^4 ... nilrfti (da), v. ^ ?) 

(airullioi- dfwrjprinn) ... iiittiLo (da), 
'rhriw* nht^lbfi^li an* c^iokt'tL attd I'utoa. 

vermUloUt je,) .... ofieruuia (duj, 

I vertebm, [^.) Lali-goruh lii(dn), iS^eaptn# 

I and bone. Ar-6tt-4u (dii), Se/k loin am ! 

bebindi AJsiO*',|ip, ii, 3, cftsrvkMil . , ^ 5t- 

i lapta (ihi). 

vertigo* ) . 
jgdilrkii idn). 
very* {mlv^ 1 . in a ygli Jcgrta . . * . 

(yo| hnijihu ; itr^lobii, very heavy 

. . + ( iuinn ilf loha. very etroi^g .... E^gdia 
bbrutia. I vry goorl akot (iimrkBiijan) * . , 
au-luijuga rliniha i* di * 

61 gXiUikf h^ba. Z, Actually, really . . , . 
6\m ( \iLl, £ If. i.he [Xhl^l very ^aiiir . * , . 
fickji iibii (yaJ.Tkc wty aann^iiiati who canm 
hi'rciyeati^rday dicdi s^iitbHily tkla morning - 
dStfxi kdfin bula dn-ydk udta-vba ddmuyu 
/ifpi timtr very , kit^abu 

(ya^ vrry ivpH t nil right f , * . , i«ii f ^ 1 


ilnm- janga ~y6ti m (da t 


o, ludcrlonl : A, p*k-' ft, ppt . A, flirful : in, bviL 
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WALK 


YeH«l $teajD Kl .... blrniu L-k^iewu 

I b] nailing .V. , . . ilHitJ-f'lilltrwit (iIh) ; 

&kA-(>lkli (iIa). Thf> 

£r*t twu mtuaii; rrit^r to am ail ftM fh' IftM 
i{> Eii(^! )Uiitin|[ vaiwiN 

mUfej (a.l, Vtt tract. 

TH, (v.t.>. Het tackOjr, irrtlilc. 
vEbraitr (r.'i.j aa h .... &!»• 

kltl (M. 

vIpCi Fn. I ilrpravity .... At-Jillmjj ^‘A□]n 
ftta). Sft quality 

TlcLnlty, tn.i Htt DClahboiuhDDd 
ViBlpUI. (AdJ.ltU'pravnl .. At^jilbAg{tlA). 

Ylotnaii. ^B.} . , , , yifi (itv C>n(t-<tT. 
yAl). iitMkogM-tA H»,|. 

Tlcw, K) .... I'l-At-Wdltifia (lUK 
barf tberu h » rl™r ; Aiirr-tfi- rfCt- 

irtUmja nl-iAIimnn, 

Vigilant. (wJj.). , . , WaM flkr-uJiniH (dft| 
st^ eye ;iim 1 eat graedUy 

village, la.) ti>D]]>nrnry ta) . . , . uLaug 
fiU) [bj , lifitiiij )»U). al»f» 

AT jit' QonuRimAl but. 

rtriin. (a.i . . . . hi-lfkiiijiii (dA). Stt 

poor 

vlnuftt 1*.) «... dt l)£rin{.'ri yriiiiu (ib). 
Sn quality, 

vlnuaus, failj.) mural wiirtby. hrUioiiMlib- 
, . , . At'btrinf* tda). 

vfsibla, fiidj.l , . . Ir-wAlak (rb) ; iji- 
a iljik-t4*Eiiign |(b*). Stir Km. ut eloul 

vWt, (v.t.J Himthfr UDii**) onlitury niTfiim* 
T r . . l-kftlat (kf|. ?ii!i Kx.at otwe 
iir lOS ikifl. Steh'%. at njmptJOng 2. r 
anniJiiT for thf kakf oi 

. - . yai-lAi (k*"l. 3, y uf), fnfumpnipnr 
II fti'dtT til rlivtiff ititd i?inE .... jtifv-ik 

fk('). ♦. I' n hkoe uiiilfr iirduu^ry nirnitm- 
stttja'es . . («rl tal (k.‘), 5. a umiiim 

futirBtly 111 iiiglil . . limn - Uni (kit K \V> 
vi«ilM tbAl plaw y«*Rti«rrtny Irtr a. rlMtw; 
Twrffl kiU, jtn-Jkr* Hi bit Vi^ii-nLiy 

ill order to vbit a pl(U'i> wbii-h hf Jmd not 
■H-eultir A limt - a a,Qfi»aan *t mo/ 

^’<P^diffH0ti-.wibci Ico Wiugtf iVt/tjR. 


vlsfiar, (ji.j , , l-k&katigH (ilal. 

valca, tJt.| ... tki-tegi ida^ 

vpUcjf, 1 of Antnva or ItiiUfte , , , 4r- 

korgi (cbi|. 

votumarlly, {fldv.) . , , . oko-kflg.tiik, 
Vd)uma«r« (v. 1.) nl. -yw ( kej, 
vomit, (v.I.l . . . Akb-t^dya fkn>. (v i.) 

wl vrg (kf}. fit.) {Juj, 

roraeiam . ig-rilitga ig- 

r6|iOitga (tin). 

Ttiyage, make a iv.i.j . Oto-iftru.mgl 

,Iee). Sit Ei. HI «h0Uld, 

W 

wiitilta. (v.i.) .... otu-gtgia (kot. 
wade. (! ,(.( . . . , luldAkr (kel, 
wag, (v.i.| HWftiy 141 ATirl f r<;p * i » . ijt-' virlH'i 
(kvj Thi' i|(/g'R tail trf ttnufring : Aibf Tdr 
y ifCiff#i IJi-_VJriifil f I.V 

^ai&t. (#1 r . « ilru-kitunli WAlst.- 

Hrhii III . Or(Hal- Vm 

tlM' iliir* fi^ni Viirk^ies wffni hy imr iir both 
tiilt And Afqt :^lii+ tiiw imk 

*kiiy iv-hftt ... u1i'lii]iii (ilii). UU.- 

umamentcd n-hpli narn roiini) 

the upiiKt , ^ ntij cliungii (da), (V-i.) 

Mf take iiU (ftp <|c(v) . fQpuji 

wiJi (r t,J, 6^ecawaUfr,i,]re4Ft tncxpc-ct^i^ 
ti™ , (k^). 2 rpTnbin. 

fitJiy . i = nim* (ko). wAit m Huh T iJfo^ r 
alreadjf. Wait a littlt-, f n littfr 

r«]u4khli% lu iLit ripufjy r 

itat Witha I kanjfn / 

waki. H I. and V. L)a S^f awake, iwiken. 

wale. 1^,1 jEiJirk id ;i ritrlpi^ * , ilataitgr^ 
idw1 1^4# strliie 

walk. fv.id . , , . iiaii(kr), If uiir wi^ro 
for iHJiiat Hi iLHy-hriinlc, oni* miglit 
IH'-rhftp* Ijy wulkliti^ iiU Hjiy, nmoli it in tbi’ 
f'venlil^ L riiOifo ieb 

f( I* M&mtjia-bidiQ tihk d^hg 2 

^ Eiii lip totiF . . am^Lnijni ike); irA- 
l6a |kF>) 3 w rnumL iiiAku u tiretik. 5 m pf> 
ffiund + tisk-f A walk i?r jgii for a w»lk . , , , 
ykiijl^ii (Ice); i^ikJ {kvj ; (kr). 

a^farf^'Ui, iit« HHn hAifAi' *u,i 




y 

















Plate ii, iMtJiAN AMK^I-AI^V. 
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wall. lieiuponirv-) It-uJ laj - . . . 

bigmliitgA (daj. TUii* in crfi'.tpd tui llif' 
wt'AtUrr Mv of li hut ns |irnn^ ticni fri>ui fnUl 
or kwn wind: (>»> ^oniJa (tl>t)i TIiLi n 
liitiijlnr liuL I'ittnds nil rrmiwl tin* 

hut »vh^it fiirlht*r pniti'Ctiim 1* rMHMl<*d f h itt 

nisf* nppliwf townlL* iJiclviJUM hnihUngv. 

wiIIdw. tv.i.J of iipig ... fhi"! ; 

wd-yatArit (ko}. Sef djti, taud. 

wrnlnut-me. (i*-) (TiullAti) .ifjbfssitf LtlAifk 
.... «hato {da). 

wxndsr. {v i,)70ftn<,«tvay .... ir lunifl {k»). 

wan«. (V i.) of thft miHin .... 

Hr-utUm d (ke), 

waniDS moon, (h.) , . - . 6^ivr-{*ir-fttlo- 

want, {v.l.) doairp. fcn*l iii'l'd of . . . 
i'N-B (kid rpfipx. (this iminL tiulliv touttmiid- 
mI with “ pn-^^k»).'* tiniiHL* logivi* “ «Jilch in 
iiiitpftpxivt.) I'o yon wont my btjw f: fin wsi' 
din kdmuia tty'titdke, wp arp guijig to 
that niiihII ialnnd wp watit, jumr cjiiiih- ; 
hif‘ UV hitrhH laliT-tat»yii I'iMrr mt4' nym 
mkQ m'tl’Ak-r. Sr.t cfavo. desJia muL Just, 
(v.i.) !«• Ht«iy*hp ItM'kliig T . . . iiiUi (ke), 

wanting, (p,n.) IJwkii;gT missing ... 
phninga (da), A« niany iiiofp hftvy Jn«f 
rtfrivwl jwrk will bp wniitiiig (Ifti-kiiig); 
Ivv-jlMm nt-ffvi alvt-tf-dAintfn t^diirt rey- 
thitna jMfninait (du). 

warm. {ndi.J .... ityo 

warm (v.t.) niiviUlng * . . ■ dt-flyu (tch 
lOiibpd fuotlJ- {v.i.) warm fmt? s m'J! 

. . . . ntl*ftyn (ko). 

warn. (v.t.j gn't nutitro of rUngpr .... 
nl, ph4iiIi(to);^k“U-tig (>y«(k<>)- 2 pniKum 

ykbnga I'itni (kc). 3. w. off. ln-ckon 
H'liny , . . - ab (or i-)k|jttt (ks). 

warp, (v.l.) . - . . en-tikii (kp). (v.L) 

. . ttka (Im). 

wart, {if.} ... - olatda). wiib prdiiab. 
Ong. nit*., iiwordiini to, 'JJort of the br><ly 
fcfptTMl to. 

was. (V.*-) ... riliro, thi* jKirf. form 
Ilf thP tibsoiolt verb etloko (to he) Ehmga 
whnit n young mnn was MTmig ; im* /oi^ 

i., Iiiflolwit! 0, jwre t A, 


HfunirufddiVgdro rpi/ifFP. 3. tTrl.. jiuftLi... . . 
k», ilet p. C. fnotnotO 13. 

wasb. (V,t.). ... oJwt{ke]. B. by inorely 
putirtng tinier over another .... ah'd* 
(kfl). (r.h) , . ■ . Bd-ehtiifkd. B. by pour, 
ing water over oneV self . nd-*la (kp|. 

iSr< bathe 

wasp, (a.) , . . t.ht-yfikar (ilu). 2. 

iiiAfion‘Hw»tqi . , Hitinin («la). 

waata. (r.l.) st|tinnfler .... t'ti'lf {ke}. 
(% .i.) Ic^o hulk .... inuifla (ke); 

watoh. (v.t.) look after aJi ejU'ainptiii’iil 
during the Ahseurv of iithi'rfi .... iglalui 
(ke); i'1'iikk{orvr-rig)-badi Ike). {%.i,}keep 
w . . . . oto (iirjji)d&!At(ke). ^'ee look out. 

watchful, (uilj.) on tho watch . . . Ig* 

lalalnga [ilo) ; cr-gOlep (orgtlflijnjfa (da) 
Ste altio vigilant 

water. («.) fresh (in eoDtnuluitJjirtiuii li> 
ffen.).wiili-T ... fuu {'bit 2. iqiriiig- 
w. . , . beo (ila). 3./uvlt-u- . rttutda). 
4 bnitkiNh-iv. ... riignili (iliij,. B. miii. 
W. . ■ . iiioi'oviin-i'iiJ"- tdn). i^enshyt yOui 
(dn). fl. boilliig 11*. . . . fnB-|'4r-iAiiig« (ibib 

1ow-w ike tide, u lall . , , . ina-rftr-diiir 
(ilo.)-SVe spring- w.-fowl . . . tMyn (da}. tO. 
u .-heTi .... biira (da). 11 w.-holder. iSrr 
'boeket un*i App. aid. (uilj,} w -tight . - * 
ilr koia (ilii). (imIv.) by water (x) if by 
. . . . jiiru-lcn : (bj If by ereek . , jig' 
Jen. {y.f ') .... akn-yfrip (ke}. (v.i.) of the 
ey^ .... t'i-la-wfiipvi (ke). (Sm tear aiuf 
iisoe. 3. of the moiiih .... kkan-raij (ke). 

c sollva 3. draw w.iit |wolor itreutn. . . 
ik-wUl (he). 

wave., (s.) of ibe eea , . , . pfitarn nlni. 
wave. {\ .1.) hramlish .... ig.wLl(kr}. 
wax. (*.) becH-fal ivhile .... 

(tin), (h) bhwk .... tebid-iiii {da): leri- 
(ila). App. xfii. nnd Ex. at qaulk 2 
flealiiig-wau .... kungn-ti-bui (da), .Vre 
conib aivl Ex. at osq-up. 3. ear w. ... 
Jlkk-yfi-in(krn*wm {ila). (v.t.) itiake wau 
. . . Megi (ke). ike Ex. at use Up 

wax. (V.L) id the moom . Agar hv- 
walnga (k*-). Hee App. a, 

pol, j 5, (iwfut 8». bed. 
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WELL 


way, (s.) road, x^th .... tinga (da) 
VNTiich way (by which path) are you going ? 
ienchd linga tek ng6 Urke ? On the w. (a) by 
laud .... tinga-Jen. (b) by creek .. . • 
jig-len ; (c) by sea .... jfini-len. On the 
way there we saw several turtles and por¬ 
poises, but did not harpo<in any : kdtik jura- 
ten meda t/ddi olbidig cJtoag jtbaba Itig- 
bddigre, dona dutre f/dfxi (da) (adv.) All the 
way .... tinga-dtini (da). See Ex. at 
each. Fn this way .... kian-ari (da). 
Do it in this way: kian-dri oiyo (ke). fn 
that way : kian-ul>a (da). See App. I. (v.i) 


make way .... ad-5chai (ke). 2. make a 
w. (a path) .... tinga-rdt-wal (ke). 3. 

elear the w.tinga-buj (ke). 4. show 

the yv .tinga-chi (ke). 5. describe 


(tell) the w.tinga-l'itai (ke). 6. lead 

the w*ay .... tinga-Poko (or r6t)-la (ke). 


waylay, (v.t.) .... t\r-jiriba (ke). 

we, (prop.) .... mdluichik (in constr. 


iiioP) ; mwla ; ine<r ; in’. We all (of 
three or more) .... mordrduru (da) ; lued’ 
arduni (da) ; m’ardflru (da). We all (of a 
community or tribe) .... m’ar-arduni 
(da). We all (of a large number of persoivs) 
.... m’at-fibaba (da). Xone of us have 
ifii. “ we all have not ’*) ever ascended Ihirren 
Island volcano : metVdrduru laili-chapa-len 
eda kdgalre ydba [da). 

weak, (adj.) of animate objects . ab- 

inalai (da) ; ah<tdroki (da). 2. of inanimate 
objects .... malai (da) ; toroki (da), 
wealthy, (a<lj.) .... ar-hejir (da), 
wean an infant, (v.t.) .... kiim-raij. 
I’ig-kaiui (ke). {lit. milk-forbid.) 

w^ar, (v.t.) any ornaments or clothing 
.... ab-y6m (ke) ; ab-loti (ke). 2 on the 
heail .... iji-g6 (ke) ; ig-yom (ke) ; 3. 
round the waist .... ^r-etai (ke) ; ar- 
\’6in (ke). 4. round the neck .... akau-etai 
(ke); aka-y6m (ke). 5. round the arms 
. . . i-cho (ke), 6. round the legs . . . . 
ar-cho (ke), 

weary. See fatigued. 

11 idfvi, cut : a, c«r : u, : a, father : 


weather, (s.) lit, sky . . . luoro (da). 

Set calm, clear, cold, fine, hot, stormy. 
What kind of weather hod you while staying 
at Meopong ? 7ig6 miopdng fwlinga bidig 
kichika moro (rfa) ? To day the w'eather Ls 
fa\ oiirable for turtle hunting : ka-ivai yddi 
lobinga l eb nioro beringa [da), 

weather-proof, (adj.) .... ^r-kola (da). 
2. A weather-proof hut .... ehang-kola 
(Hft). 

weave, (v.t.) .... tepi (ke). 
web. (s.) 8j)ider’s .... figonga-kfid (da), 
web-footed, (adj.) .... x>eketo (da), 
wed. (v.t. and v.i.). See marry, 
wedding, (s.) .... ad-eri (da), 
wedge, (s.) .... idaninga (daT 
weed, (a.) .... pirpa (da). 2. Sea-weed, 
See sea-weed 

weep, (v.i.) . . . t‘fe-kik (ke)i Set cry, 

tear. 2. weep bitterly .... t‘i-la-(ig-) lita 
(ke), with special ref. to their custom of 
expressing their joy at re-union with rela¬ 
tives or friends after a long se|)aration by 
sitting w ith their arms round, one another’s 
necks and sobbing for even an hour or more. 
When he heard (lit, on hearing the news,) 
that his w ife was dead he wept bitterly: 
61 ikan pail ohAinga tdriil idainga bedig Vila* 
igritare,* • 

weigh, (v.t.) ascertain hea\ine8s of .... 
(i-) tar-tal (ke). See measure. 

weight, (s.) heaviness .... iiima-yoma 
(da), eee quality ; dula (da). 

well, (s.) fresh-water hole . . . . fiia-Tig- 
hang (da). 

well, (adj.) in health .... ad-beringa 
(da); ah-yed-yaba (da). Are you cpiite 
well now^ ? : an ka-itxii ng^adherhiga ubaya I 

2. well-behaved .... oko-dubunga (da). 

3. w-macle (a) of a human-being .... ab- 
chiiu-beringa (da); ab-dala-beringa (da)- 
(b) of a weapon, uteasil, etc .... ig- 
beriuga (da). 4. W’-polished .... ehulu- 
heringa (da); geligina-beringa (da). See 
abscond and polish, (adv. and conj.) as 

1 well as (a) not less than .... ar-ta-16g- 

k. fathom: ai, bite • au, house: iu, rouse 
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lik. .See Ex. at “ as well as. *’ (b) together 
with .... 6l-b«lig. Well clone ! . . . . 
kiika-itk ! ; tat ! 

west, (s.) . . . . tar-mugu (da). See 
south for 8. W. wind and »S. W. inoiiscx)U. 

wet, (adj.) (a) from rain .... oto-pulure. 
,(b) from other causes .... oto-inarc. (c) 
drenched in w ater-logged canoe .... oto- 
iluniire. (v.i.) get wet, (a) from exposure to 
rain .... oto-pulu (ke). (b) from water in 
a canoe .... oto-diinu (ke). (c) from other 
causes .... oto-ina (ke), (s.) Wet mon¬ 
soon. See monsoon. 

whale, (s.) Phyaeter wacnKejihalu^ .... 
hiriga-ta (da). This morning, while wt*were 
all brmgmg in the turtles which we had 
nettc-d during the night, a whale suddenly 
rising to the surface near us caused the canoe 
to capsize, whereu])on all the turtles e.scai)ed: 
dthnaya marduru yddi-long-kdlah gurug^ya 
ydfo-tepinga-len jxine-ydte ukat-ivernga-bedig 
hiriga-id Itlpi lagya cMnga roko Ven-oto- 
rdgire, kianchd yddi Vdrdtiru la adwltire, 

what, (rr*l.) .... ate (da); yate (<la). 
Is it true what you say ?: an ngo Idrchi-ydte 
{an ) Aba (da) ?. WTiat ( interrog. ) . . . . 
michima (da), [Is also used in an indefinite 
negative sen.se, see Ex. at get and whatever]; 
miehiba (da); ba (da). \Miat did you say ? : 
^igo michima ydbre ? . What ilo I see ? : 
ba d igbddike ? WTiat do you mean (w hat are 
you up to ?): ba ngd 7nhike I {or michima 
ngoke ?) WTiat a ])ity ! tcidi !. What a nuisance 
voii are ! : badi kdya 1 (or hadi-durumabal)- 
\Miat is your name \ : michima ng' olMng ^ 
(or ting4 dr-cni !) WTiat is the matter with 
you ?; michinui ng'ore ?. WTiat length % 
What size ? WTiat distance \ What age See 
How long ? how big ? how far ? how old ? In 
what style \ : kichika (da) 1 \M\at else ? : tun- 
michima {da)V, tan-tun-michima (d«).^ WTiat’s 
hap])ened ? (what’s the matter ?).... 
michibare ? See Ex. at boar. About (con¬ 
cerning) w hat ? : micha-Veb I See Ex. at talk 

whatever, (adj. and pron.) (a) aimhing 
that .... min .... ate [or yate] (da). 


Give me whatever is fit to eat, I’m hungry, 
min 7ndknga'l6yu-ydte d'en d, itai d'dkd- 
gdringa {da), (b) all that (lit. what is bad 
also?) .... michima jabag-b^lig. Bring 
me whatevc*r you can from that ])hce: 
kdto-lek michima-jdbag-bMig den toyuke. 

whatever time, at (rel.) at such time as 
.... kian-er-ubalik. See Ex. at same 
and time. 

wheedle, (v.i.) coax, cajole .... figeto 
(ke). He wheedled you all yesterday: 6l 
dilui nget drduru nqeiere. 

wheeze, (v. i.) breathe huskily .... 
un’yu (ke). 

when, (adv.) (a) at what time (iiitenog.) 
.... tain (da). WTien are you going 
home ?: ./ai‘n ngo icijke 1. (exclam.) (I^ay^ 
w hen did 1 do it ? (as w hen accused of some 
offence) .... tain wano! at such time os 
(rel.) .... kian-er-fihalik. See Kx. at 
time. (C) whenever, at the very time that, 
whenever (rel.) .... ona. WTien he is 
angry (then) I am afraid ! dna 6 tigrW:e ngd 
d'adlddke. (contin. part.) at the time that, 
while .... nga-hwlig. He Ml when 
climbing : 61 gutunga-bedig pdre. See while. 

whence, (adv.) from w hat place (interrog.) 
.... michima (-er) -tek; tekaricha-tek. 
WTience have you come ? ngo michima-ir- 
tek onre ? (rel.) .... min-tek. Whence 
Woi came thence am I come : m%n-ttk tcoi 
dnre 6l-btdig-tek dol. 

whenever, (adv.) See when (c), time (12), 
and Ex. at same. 

where, (ad\\) (a) at what place (interrog.) 
.... tan (da). \Miere is it ?: 6a idn i 
WTicre is he living ? 6 tun buduke ? (b) to 
what place, whither .... tekaricha (da), 
AMiere are you (going) ? : tekaricha ngo ? (c) 
wherever (rel.) .... minya. Where you 
go there also will Bira go : minya ngo Itrke 
dl-bedig htrya. See also Ex. at there and 
App. i. 

whereabout, (adv.) .... michima-crya. 

whereupon, (adv.) inconsequence of which 
.... kiancha (da). See Ex. at tug and 
I whale. 


o, iiidoieut: 6, pole : d, pot: o, airful; Oi, bod. 
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WICKEDNESS 


whet. (v. t.) .shai-peii (a) in ref. to a blade, 
tool, etc. . . . ig-jit (ke), see sharpen; 
(b) in ref. to the tuskH of a bo 4 ir . . . . ig- 
rir (ke), 

whet-stone, (s.) .... talag (da). See 
App xiii. 

whether, (pron.) (a) which .... teneha 
(da). Whether is the larger the siin or the 
tnoou ? tenchd bodia an bodo an agar (da) ? 
(b) (conj.) if, in case .... an. Wliether 
he is angry or not, ne\*er mind : an 61 tigrel 
an gaba, iichin ddke, 

which (a) (interrog. pron.) .... teneha 
(da). AMiich stone hurt your foot i teneha 
tatli la ng*6ngre ?. See App. ii. Omissions, 
also hurt and E.x. at how and that (deiu. 
pron.) (b) (rcl. pron.) .... ate (<la); 
yate (da). The canoe* which you see is 
mine ; roko ng'lg-badig-6ie nai dUt (da). 

while, (contin. part.) denoting during or 
at the time that, when .... nga-bedig. 
Jt is not customary to hunt pigs while it is 
raining : ijum la p&nga-b^dig delenga kionam 
gCth(t{(\a). See when, (s.) a Jong while .... 
arla-ubaba (da); aria rardfiru (da). (a«lv). 
u long while ago : mataiyabaya. See time, 
meanwhile (meantime, in the) .... t6l)a- 
tek. 

whirl, (v. t.) spill, rotate .... ig-keti 
(ke). (v. i.) . . . . iji-keti (ke). 
whirlpool. See eddy. 


olduia (da); (b) w. of an egg. . . . molo- 
r6t-elei)aij (da). 2. white ant (termite) 

.... bMera (da). 3. w. hair .... ig (or 
6t)-t6l (da). 4. w. hairec? person .... 
ab-tol (da), (v. t.) make white . . . . ig 
(or 6t)-ol6wia (ke). (v. i.) . . . . iji (or 6to> 
olow ia (ke). 

whither, (a<lv.) (a) to what place (interrog.) 
.... tekaricha (da), WTiither are you 
going ?: tekaricha ngokt i See Ex. 1 at go. 
(b) (rel.) WTiithersoever .... min-len. See 
Ex. at thither and App. i. 

who. (pron.) (a) (interrog.) .... mija 
(da) ; mija (da) ; (honoritic) mijola ; niijola. 
Who gave you these fish-arrows.? : mija 
vcha rdtadong-kalak ngen mdnre ?. mija is 
also in an indefinite negative sense. 

See E.\. at none. Who knows !. (goodness 
knows ! . . . . liehin !) (When i.s he coming? 
6l tain *>nke ?) Who knows! iichin! (b) 
(rel.) .... ate (da); yate (da). See 
which, that and E.x. at shoot and App.i. 

whole, (8.) all, total quantity or number 
. . . . ar (a) dfiru (f*a) ; uma (da); ting- 
ubai (da). See E.x. at use-up. (adj.) (a) 
ftoiind . . . ot-gorojim (da); (b) entire, 
all ... . doga (da). Ihe whole day; 
bodo-doga (da). 

whose (pron.) .... mijia (da); mijia 
(da). WTiose skull (is this) ? : mijxotdiHa 


whirlwind, (s.) . . . . ara-lelanga (da), 
whisker, (s.) .... ig-ab-pij (da), (cheek, 
hair). 

whisper, (v. t.) (a) face to face . . . . ig- 
yal-pa (ke). (b) into another’s ear ... . 

aka-yai-pa (ke). (v. i.) speak in a whisper 
. . . . iji-yal-pa (ke) iji-terema (ke). 

whistle, (V. t.) with the lips-kokok 

(ke). (s.) k5kok (da). I heard a whistle just 
now' : ivai do ddla kokok Vdki-tegid’tdairr. 

white, (adj.) (a) of inanimate objects 
(ig-) olowia (da), (b) of animals aiul birds 
.... 6t-ol6wia (da), (c) of European 
complexion .... i-teremya (da), (s.) i. 

(a) w. of the eye- \ (or ig).,lal-l’6t- 


(da). ? For its emplo^TTient in an imiefiniu- 
negative sense, See K.\. at none. 

why, (adv.) (a) wherefore .... mieba- 
len ; michalen. WTiy are you hoarse ? 
michalen ng igUrwinga (da) ?. (b) for what 

cause or purpose .... |>ad’ig; micha-li^l). 
WTxy are you going there ?: bad'ig ngo 
kdiik (ke) ?. Wliy do you give me tlie 
paddle ?; michadeb ngo den uxiligma mdnke L 
(exclam.) Why do you worry me ? (what a 
nuisance you are !); bad'ig duTutnaba ! 

wicked, (adj.) sinful .... yubdanga (da). 
Tt is wicked to murder and .steal: ab-jnire- 
katinga 6lb4dig tdpnga icai gubdanga (da), 
wickedness, (s.) .sin .... yCibda (da). 


a, idea, c»4t : a. eur : a, rasa : a, father: a, fathom: 


uL hitA * ail . 
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WITH 



wickerwork (h.) .... tdpi (da), w. franiej 
for cooking-pot .... r4mata (da). See 
App. xiii. 

wide, (adj.) .... pan (da); p4keto (da). 
That Konnding-hoard is very wide: kdio 
jnikuia-yemnga pikelo doga (da). 

widow, (.s.) .... ar-leba-pail (da); ch4n- 
arleha (da). Widower, (s.) .... ar-l4ba- 
billa (da) ; inai-ar-leba (da). 

width, (s.) .... pan-y6nia (da); pekoto- 
y6nia (da). See quality. 

wife. (8.) (a) iie^ly-marrio<l (during Iirst 
few months only) .... ik-yatc (pail) (da), 
p. pron. dai, ngai, ai, etc. See App. ii. 
and viii. My newly-married wife is away 
collecting shell-fish : dat tk-ydte dka-td V6i~ 
jegnga Veddre ab-ydba (da), (b) (after that 

period) .... ab-pail (da). Your wife and 
infant sou are sound a.sleep : olbi* 
dig ngta dta (u:ai) drla-Vitig-rltake. Our wives 
were absent yestenlay : mal-pail (long-kdlak) 
diUa at-yaba (da). Note di.stinction between 
wife (‘‘ab-pail'') and woman (“ a-pail’^) 

wild, (adj.) not doniesticatiMl. savage. 

will. (v. aiix.) See shall. 

willing, (iulj.) .... k(ik-ta-5roknga fda). 
lie is w illing to accompany us there : uni 
6 kdtik m'itik kukdd oroknga (da). Hi. he 
thither with us w illing (is). 

win. (v. t.) in fight .... oto!4-6ino 
(kc). See beat. (v. i.) w. in a race .... 
otolfi (Teda) (ke). See first and be 

wince, (v. i.) ... . ner adla (ke). 

wind. (v. t.) coil .... 5t-kodo (ke); 6t. 
kot (ke); (s.) .... filnga (da) ; wdlnga (da) 
[ip compound words ta (da). E.x. N. E. 
w ind .... pdluga-ta (da) ; papar-ta (da) ; 

S. \V. W'.gfimul-ta (da) ; deria-ta 

(da) ; S. E. w'.chila-ta (da) ] X. W. 

w . . . . chW-jOtama (da), wind-fall, (a) 
of fruit .... tfiru-tanga (da), (b) (figor) | 

. . . . ad-mfig-w elejiiga (da), favorable j 
(following)-w.ar-filnga (da), head- 


j w^.4k4-tannga (da), w. on the beam 

.... parita-ulnga (da). 

wine, (s.) also any .spirituous liquor .... 
rAg (da). pos.sibly adopted from the English 
1 word “ grog.'" 

wing (s.) of bird or bat .... ig-acha-ta 
(da); ig-w at (da). See quill. 

wink. (v. t.) . , . . ig-iiemel (ke). (v. i.) 
iji-n4mel (ke). 

winter, (s.) cool season .... p4par (-wab) 
(da). 

wipe. (v. t.) (a) what ig wet .... rar 
(ke). (b) w. what is dirty .... guj-rar 
(ke). WiiM‘ the eyes of the infant that has 
been crying : ab-dereka Vekik'dte Vig-rdr (ke). 

wire, (8.) . , . . leriwit (da), word adopt¬ 
ed since discovery of wire in wrecks. 

wise, (adj.) .... inCigii-tig (or ti)-dai 
(da). See forehead and know. 

wish. (v. t.) want, have desire for, feel 
need of ... . en-a (ke) reflex. See want, 
(v. t.) (v. i.) feel desire, have a wish .... 
hit (kc). I too wish to accompany you : 
dol bidig iig'ik lat (he). Do you all wish 
to go hunting ?: an ngarat'diiru deienga 
lai (ke) ? See long (v. i.). 

with, (postp.) 1 together with, in the 
company of .... ik (pi. itik). With me: 
dik : with thee: ngik; with him (or her) : 
ik; with us : mitik ; with you (pi.) : ngitik ; 
with them : itik. See Ex. at willing. 2. 
in the care, or ])ossession of, among . . . . 
At (pi. otot) paieha-len. See Ex. at among 
and bundle. He sat down wdth us: 6! 
mStoi’iKiichalen dka-doire. 3. by the usi*. 
or exercise of ... . Ick. He struck the 
snake*s head w ith great force : 61 jobo Vot 
cMia goru doga tek pdrekre. He hit me on 
the leg with a stick : 61 putu iek d'ar-pdrekrt'. 
See Apf). ii. - Omis.sious,” chag (leg) being 
nnderstocMl. 4. by means of , tam- 
tek. He scooped the canoe with an adz^e . 
61 v*6lo Idmdek roko kopre. 5. against, 
! in op])osition to ... . eb. My father is 
j still angry w ith me : dab chdbil ngdka del. 
[ iji-rilke. 


o, inct^lent: 5 , |>o|«*: 5, jK>t : 0, 6i, tod. 
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WOlHtZ 


witbec, (\- iif ffuittr . . .. 

rukft (kej, ro<* w.. of n Bnwof (pt 
t4ljlf . . siiftiil (fitj. wiihoml, Ji.j 
i^hui :%, liuilp ... ba (lUb 

(b)yf bfiliiih% I'tc., vrhifti 

fit for biirntnj; .... rutliw [iIhJ. (e) of 
fi'illc-n loj^vies for . 

vrfUtln ifKiHip. I iivdcU^ .... kfiktMr^l^n, 

Ex, Ttt Inside ikud wltfyiut 

wiUiouli^ (prf'p,) iiQi li%viii[fp in iLbi^nnrfp 
of . . . In ivlthoiit ordure ; fu-lririflr. 

Et. jil nttfer a, ) (ft) Icwrkihg, ftihsri 

f Iffo +d . . phrtltUfa (vft). want) ; yShn. 

I rn {fi r II or- r < 11 , ’nu- j Irij<n ii isr w i p 

iiTil (tEkkiiig miy f ro4xl pill 4 tijL ia on n 

r.Lff t/4t 

" pi^chufiQ(* Icn ofojVhffMr*' ^Vkhoui 
fl IkAtjioiiK Jioil’ eiln II ir Kjh^Jir it t nrl to 

fo /4liiht*jiij^ k-irhiL-arhii |u /i-na- 

^ All iiiy fidltHi'i:tiiinlryiiion ftrE-lirnrdlii^s 
(br^nI without] : int^r^-^vd'intr f’drf/iifw imf 
drfrtj p(j ht jjiMiHiJiiffti. Ho rJiiiio n'itluilkl 
» liijii , of Mrafnv d«r^, I'b) nitll llie 

o\ct^|ilifpn Ilf . . tjUti. .Vo« Es. ilI 
eTCCept. 'Oj onr^idfa . , . h A Ink leu. Mv|Jot 
Ih i|uiti' t'l™h II itliiii ttiid M'klHiiii finniflo 
iiinl Oil I,} : rifn ^^rij kttkdifdcH 
(f'n iilMti/it. 3. (cqnjj miloiwf. St^ 

uniess. 4 (ie4a 0 with^nn i.'niiR? . . . ^ 

k&lvft. Von fibiimn] liim ii jtlmni cmi-^ r 
ntjfU a-kiUt/ti ad nh h}gftri^, H lrhiiiit drniJ^t 
(qtirfktloii, IFF fail) , * , t l-lf]mirtok : witb 

krin hhu’ i ihn-ijiii, Ex^. at Cflmj&jy, 

ol cnuc^e. yes. 

fnii' cnimyirioul lOjfiv^o wl- 
cloiiL-r (at) a>i heiix^ II _ _ cr-J'ig- 

from tHUinjPLliiUiwo with the . 

lull 11 l-rkin,^ > ii e ^4^). | hv th in^ 

AvfpJw^-^vhtj)* 

WOB 1a ?m:i ^inttri.) . , , ; wHtWaO lfrf 
U'ty uf (iixti'ftcli'd niotlur £ir riiiit- of 

hrrf-avujiienth 

woniAn. m.)-- fi. ,^^11 

Vlll. 


^ womb, (H.} , . . . ut-^rAiri (ifaj. 

wonder c^'- e v. ».) . . ig igdkil 

(ko), {ntlj,} uuiuJerfiil 

(drt). riiiUTj.) Hon-- wf>nrtetfui I ... hanrH ! 

woo, \\. id tioiirr , dfirpjt (kt /. 

Ser QiAko love to and Jove 

wood. iJie hfird, hnbtFUiritv uf Iht^ l.ri -i'. 
l ie . . - |iOtiP ids*). 

wo o4 ec ker. i sj M idltripiruit i 
m (dttj. 

wordp ^*4 . Ida}, Thiit'** a 

ililficEik ivnnl: W wwf 6t kuivnga {rib I. 

work (v. 1 .) (a) b s't'dutdnM- nalurv 
^ iiii^kiit^ caiiocHi ini|drinrhtj«, w* itpfin'-, 
Hif*. fin-yiVni {kej. ib} «,j/ ferr4)iri;i 

Mijipllr^ of fouii. waU^J'. jiijiifb^ inainrtai. 

, liip tki'b i«rikt>k kflu«r nikul 
(tli tisj Ut tiiin '* sir^ y«ij hnvn nrked \m 4( 
Lu-fhiy I oiciiiij^t yon ih*- lof rtio ivorhi 
It Ilf ymir yo Ltii|!t^r l irtnjio r umbt lifilnJi Ji 
lo^UKirrow''; a^ul f f» kirkikn%i-tmr 

Utr^hCiTf) JtOiOrfi 6 ^Ip£^ afitf^nya 

ri'.dihi HrSttfi}bnkr. d6mi FmiN^rr- 

fm ^k 4nffKrdd(vkti ^ p. ii. | 
tnigEigi'd ill u'nrktTig . , niij/inniMa 

(dji;‘ t^pPLga (ilnj. {m.} An-y^ni {drt)i tf!y>(da1 
worM^ (ii.) . , ^rn^ynji [du). Hik ivh rn 

iiidy la (Ueit MViit tbloiul'i wfjhdi tliry fufm- 
frJy lpfHi-viil lo eoiinirkF tlii- -^vlinlr rarili,^ 
Xuw ulhrr i^uiilllrli-^ ivrs’ N|ifikrii uf itn i^t- 
bitLt'Urelihu ldii].“ or ’‘’erciiut-i At-htiiit ^^lli^^ 

5ee foreign. (NiiJl* thr nefioctterion with Dh* 

wftrri fur jniigfe, their JKlaiid> hetnij 
nlly onlirHy foroAT^elnd l 

wernj^ eOJtli 1 ... I^liidirii Idi^], 

WOrm-OOtOn, ip.ii.) . o-t ar-rfiniTf. Uic 

HAinO of tho liu^ix-t beiug u frbvb iS^^. palfOfale 
WQi-n om, jp ft.) (aJdeofupH htdj.) , 
tf (fiPr) ; (-dn). (b) pliy^ioalJy exhatif^teil 

{[t, p.) . . . danni-l'ftk^cLiimro; (0) id 

iimuiinato ohJCQte from iisi- or nge .... 
kruktun^ .yi!c old ftjwl ujiAervIceablo. 
worry, tV« annoy, (v i.j . 

ftrft-iflTiki (kc)p 

W0m,H liMlj.J hail ill j^riiMpter , 

Loh-(ab4 jilijig (fkl. My cauoe iu woiiH^ 


-l-v.. .;«l £ S. ii, ^ 
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than yours: dia roko ng\a roko tek jdbag 
(da). 

worshipful, (term of respect) .... mam ; 
mam. ^e^sir. 

worst, (adj.) bad in the highest degree 
• . . . (ab-) jabagd'igla (da); arduru-tek- 
(ab-) jabag (da). Your bow is the worst of 
all: ngia kdrama jabag-Vigld (da). 

worth, (adj.) equal in value (to) .... 
ig-p6diuga (da). Your bow is worth only 
two pig-arrows: ngia kdrania dgun ila 
likpor igpodinga (da). 

worthless (adj.) of no value .... fir- 
inga-ba (da). 

wound, (v. t.) . . . . eh Am (ke); chCim- 
tegi (ke). (A\B. distinct from chain (ke). 
See hurt, ache, pain, (a) if mortally .... 
paraijti (ke). (h) if slightly .... chegai 
(ke). He wounded me slightly in the foot— 
(or hand): 6 ddfig-chigaire. See also pene¬ 
trate, (c) w. in order to catch alive. . . .d6da- 
pi (ke). p.p. wounded .... chAm (-tegi) 
re. In all cases in order to indicate part of 
the bo<ly referred to the requisite prefix 
ab, dt, 6ng, or, etc., is expressed; (8)one who 
wounds another .... chAm teginga (or 
tegi-yate(da), (s.) w. (a) (any)... . chAm(da). 
See E.\. at pain, (b) (punctured only) .... 
a-tdbuli (da). One who W'ounds another 
. . . . chum-teginga (or tegi-yate) (da). 

wrap. (v. t.) enwrap. 1. food in leaves 

as for a journey-.6t-r4m (ke). See 

cover. The leaf use<l for the purpose is 
that of the Licvlla peltata. See App. xi, 
note h. 2. w. food in leaves preparatory to 
cooking it. . . . oko-bag (ke). 3. w. round 

one’s waist .... oto-ch6(ke). 4. w\ honey¬ 
comb in leaves .... 6t-malapa (ke). (s). 
wrapper, leaf .... kapa (da). See Screen 
and App. xi, note h. 

wrath, (8.) See rage, wrathful (adj.) .... 
ij-ananga (da). 

wreath, funereal (s.) as suspended round a 
burial place .... ara (da). 


wreck, ship-(s.) (a) due to stranding .... 
ch41ewa-Pad-y5boli-y4te (da) ; (b) due to 
foumlering .... cbAlewa-rad-tdb-ate (da); 
(c) due to collision or being otherwise dam¬ 
aged .... chSlewa-l’oto-kAjuri (or tdbuli) 
•yate (da), (d) due to fire .... chAlewa- 
Tokan-joi-yAte (da), (v. i.) suffer ship-wreck 
.... A-ad kAjra (ke). 
wrestle, (v. i.) . . . . ad-lA (ke). Our 
fathers both fell while wrestling : mat-maiaga 
adUnga-Mdig ikpor pdre. 

wriggle, (v. i.) of \vorm or snake .... 
fiAra (ke). The worm is not dea<l, it is 
still wriggling: wilidim oko-ltnga-ba Hgdkd 
adra (ke). 

wring, (v. t.) See twist and make bow¬ 
string and twine. 

wrinkle, (s.) on brow- , . . . 6t-barnga 
(da), (v. t.) contract into furrows owing 

to glare of sun .... ig-nared (ke). 
wrist, (s.) .... 6ng-t6go (da), 
wristlet, (s.) . . . . 6ng-t6go- chonga (da)s 
See App. xiii. 

write, (v. t.) . . . . yiti (ke) ; chiti-yiti 
(ke) (lit. tattoo-letter (from hindustani 
chithi). The OflRcer in charge (of us) is 
always wTiting : mamjola drlalen chtti-yiti 
(ifce). See lir. 

writhe, (v. i.) with pain .... ad-kor 
(ke); AAra (ke). 

wrong, (adj.) (a) not according to rule 
or right .... tolata-ba (da) ; (b) incorrect, 
inaccurate .... Aba-yaba (da). 

Y 

.yam, (s.) wild-(generic term) . .. . yAd 
(da),(incon8tr.yat); (specific) yat-bang(da). 
(lit. ‘‘ dug-up food ” in contradistinction 
to the specific words for fruit aiul fish : six 
species are recognized, viz. (a) g6no (da); 
(b) chAti (da), both abundant and much 
relisheil ; (c) kAd (da), plentiful and relished, 
but requires long soaking before being 
cooked : (d) b6to (da), scarce and grows 
long and thin ; (e) malag (da), scarce ; (f) 
tagi (da), found only on stony land. 


o, indolent: 5, pole : 5, pot; o, atoful ; 5i, boil. 
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yarn, (».) extravagant story . . . . ar- 
chinga (da). 

yawn, (v, i.) . . . . apa (ke), (s.) apa (da). 

y®ar, (a.) a cycle o( the seasons . . . . 
talik (da). See again. 

yearly, (adv.) .... talik-tilik. 

yearn, (v. i.) desire earnestly . . . . i- 
gari (ke); See long. 

yell, (v. i.) . . . . ara-patek (ke); ara- 
pitek (ke). See scream. 

yellow, (adj.) .... teraMa(da). 

yes, (a<lv.) 1. ans\vering question affir¬ 
matively . . . . 6no (da); 6. Are you mcII 
to-day ?: an ngo katcai tul-hiringa (da) ? 
Yes: ono. with emphasi.s .... uka-yaba- 
ba (da), (lit. “ True-not-not. ') Have you 
ever speared turtles oflF Kyd I.sland ?: an nga 
dura-tdng-ya eda yddi jiralire ? Yes, cer¬ 
tainly (I have): iba-ydba-ba (da). 3. ileno- 
ting assent to a proposition .... uba 
(da). That man is a good shot: A-d bnia dn- 
ydb (da). Y^es (he is): uba (da). 4. denot¬ 
ing assent to a request (also in place of 

ono in affirming a proposition).wai 

(da). See agree. Run and tell him: ngo 
kdjnga bedig en Idrrhi. Yes (all right): 
uai. Shall I give him your bow : an dot 
en ngta kdrama mdnngabo ? Yes: uai. 

yesterday, (s.) .... dilea. (adv.) (a) 
.vesterday morning .... dil«a-wangalen; 
dUSa-dilma-len; dilea-lili-len. See App. ix 
(b) yesterday evening .... dilea-dilalen. 
Hehim.self took your bucket away .vesterday 
evening: wai 61 diUa-dllalen ngia ddkar 
iji-ikre. (s.) day before yesterdaj' .... 
tar-dilfea. (adv.) .... tar-dllea-len. 

yet, 1, (adv.) hitherto, as yet .... 
fig&ka. See Ex. at fatten. He has not 
yet returned: 61 figdkh wtjre yaba (da). 

2. (conj.) nevertheless .... irek; ftba- 
krek. Although he is sick yet he is hunt ing : 
tdaia 61 abyedke, drek 61 deleke. 

(8.) .... mol’o-IAt-ch^rama i 


yonder, ladj.) .... kato-ualak (da). 
Yonder hut is mine: kdto-wdlak bud wai 
dia (da), (adv.) .... IcAto-walak-len. 

you, (pron.) (nom. pi.) .... ngdldiehik 
(m constr. ngdl') ; ngcda ; „ged’ ; 
“ 8 ’* App. u. (obj. ])1.) .... 

ng 6 I 6 ichik-len (in constr. nget); ngat ; 
ngad. You all, of three or more 
ngoPar-dfiru (da) ; nged’ardiiru (da) ; 
ng’arduru (da). See' steer. 3 . You all, of a’ 

community or tribe - cg’ar-ardflru (da). 

You all, of a large number of persons 
ng'at-fibaba (da). 

young, (s.) off-spring of animals . 
ba (da), (adj.) .... ab-g 6 i (da). See now. 
Younger .... tek—ab-g 6 i (da). \Voi is 
younger than Bia ; bta tek udi ab g6i (da). 
Youngest .... ab-g6i-Vigld (da). Of all 
these children my little son is the .voungest : 
kd ligala drduru tek dta 61a ab-g6i-Vigla (da), 
your, (poss. pron.), (sing). Su thy. 2 . 

lur.) - eta (da) ; §tat ; ngat ; ang ; 

ngai; ng’;etc. See App. ii. 3. of a com¬ 
munity .... ngarat-dffru (da). 

yours, (pron. adj.) your own .... ng§- 
kan ; ngdyut. 

yourselv 6 s, (proii.)ng 6 yut-bataui ;ng 6 yut- 
tfimar. among yourselves .... ng dyut- 
bud-bidig. Why are you whispering among 
yourselves ? michalen ng'dyut-bUd-bMig ydl- 
pdke f Su also App. ii. 

youthy (s.) young person. Set App. vii. 

2 . early life • . , . ab-w 4 ra-y 6 ma (da) ; 
ab-wara-Pidal (da), signifying respectively 
the state and period of adolescence. I 
encountered the Jarawas in ray 3 ’outh ; do 
d^ab-'Wdra^Vtdal-len jdrawa jetire. 

Z 

*eal, (s.) . . . . i-rat (da) 
zealous, (adj.) .... i-rat nga (da), 
zigzag, ( 8 . & adj.) .... takya (da). 


B, idea, cut: a, cur ; A, casa : A, father : 


fathom : ai, bite : au, house : 4u, rouse. 
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ADDENDUM.! 


Interrupt, (v. t.) .... tar-ohiura (ke). 
8m binder, question. 

Intertwine, See twine. 

Interview, (s.) .... ig-&tDga (da). 

Interweave, (v. t.). See weave. 

Intestine, (s.) 1. the large .... ar-uial* 
wit (da). 2. intestines. See entrails. 

into, (postp.).koktar-len. 

intoxicated, (adj.). See drunk. 

Intoxicating, (p. a.) heady .... tdtanga 
(da). 

introduce, (v. t.) . ... ik-iji-y&p (ke). 
He introduced me to, his (own) parents: 
dl than maiol-ehdnol hn d'tk-iji-ydbre. 

inundate, (v. t.) . . . . opl4-totpi (ke). 

invent a name, (v. t.) . . . . dkan-tig- 
dyu (ke). When the natives of India bring ‘ 


us something new, we usually invent a name 
(for it) : chauffola got min toyu-ydU med ’ 
oko-jaranga ikan-tig-dyuke. 

invisible, (adj.) 1. concealed, as an ant 
after entering a hole .... ar-l6tlre. 2. 
ow'ing to some intervening object, as a hil 
or tree. iji-mirere. 

invite, (v. t.) . . . . ar-fig6r (ke). 

iron,(s.) .... 6Ia-ta (da);gle.ta (da); 
tdlb6d-tl (da). See brass, metal. 

irritable, (adj.) easily provoked .... 
iji-rSl-talaginga (da). 

irritate, (v. t.) . . . . wSlap (ke). See 
annoy. 

isidoe, (8.) bdwa (da). See note at Gor- 
gonidae. 

island, (s.) .... tot-bdka (da), 
islet, (s.) .... tot-kaicha (da). 


1 The following itemj were unfortunately omitted in setting up the text at p. 70. 
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bpjWLttunt, lJ£LTiO^MHV uW itmi S^^UTH A-N^PAM^VS^ LA K OtTAQR. _^ 

APPENDIX JL 

VARIOUS FORMti OF TUB PERSOXAL AND POtiSliSSlVE PRONOUNS IN 
RELATION TO GENERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTS, 

i*romun9 wW Emmpiej» of Ui^- 






in oonntmctiDi)^ 


l 

ddlla 

l/ai 

A6 

! dSnu 

1 da^ 

ef 

Thou 

nf/6l^ 


nj6 

nydno 

nyii*: n^ja^ 

«-/ 

Hi!, sK«, 
It. 

Hbt 

<Si" 

1 

4 

im 

; 111 

_pi 

a' 

We 

m^taichik 



y - 

or ffwrf’ 

wt' 

You 

naHiichik 



rttfftfrt „ ntfiW 


ThB3' 

al&iehib 

dr 


ata ,• «tr 



; ^VViiO *8 cidlLng iUC- (: mya ! I x Mia He i» coming i M dii 4 vt. Wa 

ehotthcpi^; rs^ Vuu itruck met ntja ^hpdret-ft. grvve (it) 

tu me: u^ai f>ii^ a^H We uxe ftll hungry; mcH^drduru tJWiA'aft^rfiriTOgfl . When ere 
VO II (pL| rvtiuriilng hetu^ t : n^A itij- jtn f Ytm are Lhe only marksmaii tn Lhut 

* village; itd tfrrToy-Ifrt 


ImperuUve: wi^'Ao* ikM. Es;—Dit me slee|i: iftj mamil-w ^ ftfltwip 

(Ihoo); nurjrti-iE j Loi Hui 1 d ; Tjot im rtli?ep ; wv^Atj niami-Jt« i Sleep 

(yu): ngdcho mami-k€^ LeL tkmji eleop ; mdmuk^ 


' 


in coiiiitintcUcpn 







Me 

i/dl(bt)-b<u 

tifH 

dad 

imi 

Tlu» 

pijrdl(^a)-lcH 



noai 

Uim, hur, it 


tn 

Oil 

m 

Ub 

mdldichik’kfi 

met 

vm4 

IIII14 

YtiU 

•aijiiiaiekib'kn 

PifH 

n*jmi 


Tltfun 

Hffiehib-biH 

€t 

€^i 

at 


Ex.;—To whom I gave thia pot?; ikAfl To mo r 


c/ii{(ht]-f4:o. 

Ue bronghb me a bow' J d^n timma 
I am leaving you (^ing-J buhiml: M-ai fi^iii gi 4 e. 
You abueod im for nothing; mod oblSg^-re. 


1 IIkw uaocl in tba pn^t ten^ oniyi noil avoa Ihen only by 
a Huuotiilt^y la nultiiiituteJ. Sat OB . 

■ ttowtimna iosirI for tba lit pm. aatig. Kil nt I ** [p. 74}- 
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(a) 1 

f ttniar ! 

(b) 

1 (e) 


Myself 

doyun- < or > 

bcUdm J 

dikan 

' diji 

1 

doio 

Thyself 

ngoyun- 

ngikan 

1 

ngiji 

ngoto 

Him (her or it)self 

oyun- „ 

ikan 

iii 

oto 

Ourselves 

wwJywf- „ 

mekan 

) . . 
mtjd 

moto 

Yourselve.^ 

ngoyut- „ 

ngikan 

j 

ngijit 

1 

ngdlo 

Themselves 


1 Ikan 

, ijit 

oto 


(а) Panga himself made this bucket : oyun-ihnar ucha ddkar tdne-re. That lad 

himself harpooned all these turtles: kdt'dkh kddaka I'otjun balam ucVarddru yddi 
dut-re. 

(б) See hurt and Ex. at self. 

(c) Never mind I they will take it away themselves to night: dchin-ddke ! wai etFijU 

gurug-ya thke. 

(d) See Ex. at barter. 

Posseesire Pronouns. 

Of these there are three classes, viz ;—those employed in relation to (1) non-human.and 
inanimate objects, (2) human objects and recogniz^ terms of relationship {see App. VIII), • 
and (3) certain organs or parts of the human or animal body, as well as what is incorporeal, 
viz : soul, spirit, ghost and the seat of the affections and passions. 



1. 

2. 

(o) ^ (b) 

(c) 

(d) . 

(e) 

(/) 

3.* 

(a) 

■ A 

(A) 

(0 

(i) 

My j 

dia- 

dia-; d' 

dai 

ad~^ 

dab 

dar 

dm 

dig 

ddnj 1 

dot 

djio 

Thy 1 

n^ia- 

ngia-; ng* 

ngai 

ang 

ngab 

ngar 

\ngdka 

njig 

njdnj ngSl 

ngoto 

Hia, her, 
its I 
.*8 

la- 

to- 

ai 

d 

ab 

ar 



ong 

61 

oto 



{l)ai 

m 

{l)ab 

{l)ar 


(Ow 

[¥ng 


{l)5to 

Our 

m^ta- 

mltat ; m* 

mai 

am 

mat 

maral 

7nakat 

mitig 

moiot 

mdtot 

motot 

Your 

Ita- 

e/at; ng* 

ngai 

anj 

ngat 1 

\ngarat ngakat \ngitig 

ngoiot 

ngoiot 

ngdtot 

Their 

onta- 

d7i/al 

ai 

d 

at 

arai 

'ahat 

itig ' 

dioi 

6tol 

otoi 

.8’ 

(l)dnta- 

{l)dntat 

(l)ai 

m 

(i)af 

|(i)ara/ ^l)akat 

|(J)dk)f 

(l)6tot 

(l)dtot 


^ Those are employed respectively with words indicating ;— 

(d) body, back, spine, thigh, calf (of leg), elbow, knee, rib, stomach, bowels, 
liver, spleen, lap. 

(e) -leg, hip, loin, bladder, abdomen, belly. 

(/) mouth, chin, lip, throat, palate, tongue, gullet, jaw-bone, saliva, breath. 

((/) shoulder, arm, breast, face, temple, cheek, nose, ear, eye, tear, gum, tooth. 

{h) hand,finger, thumb, wrist, knuckle, palm, sole, nail, foot, toe, heel, ankle, kidney^ 

(i) h^d, brain, occiput, scalp, neck, nape, chest, lung, bosom, soul, spirit, chost, heart 
(a) the organ, and (6) the seat of the affections, etc. 

(.l) waist only. 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 


Examples of use:— 

ClcuaX. My bow: dta kdrama-. Your hut: ngta bUd-. Golat’a canoe: gSlat Via roko-. 

Wologa’e Beh-arrow : wdhg’ia tolbdd-. Our turtle: meia yadi-. Their sow: 

, onla rogo-. The pig’s food: reg Via yat~. 

Claaa 2. (o) My man: dia Mula-, My husband: d’ab-btdo—. Our women: tnetat (d- 
pail-. Your wife: ng'ab-paU-. Your father: ng’ab-maioh. Your grand¬ 
father: ngia tnaiola. My mother: d*abcMnola. My grand-mother: dia 
chanola. Your uncle: ngia tnaia. My nephew: d’ar ba-. Your children 
(addressing mother): ng'at wijila {see children). My infant son (cither parent 
speaking): dia dta-. My son (over three years) (a) (father speaking): d’or- 
odire. (b) (mother speaking) : d'ab-etire. Your younger brothers : ng'aJat- 
kam-. Your step-soiw : ng'ebet-adenire. My adopted son : d'ot-ekdlnga-. Golat’s 
brother-in-law: ^lai Via mama. Wologa’s daughter-in-law: veolog'ia ortn . 
Their daughters (over 3 years of age): dniat bd-. 

(6) Your wife (one lately married) : ngai ik-ydle-. (c) Our husbands (married with¬ 
in, say, three months) : am ik-y^te-. See App. Vin. 

Class'd, (d) My body: dab chau-. Your knees: ngatU-. (e) His leg: ar chdg-. Our 
hips: maraf cAdrog-. (/) Thy mouth: ngdka bang-. Their jawbones: ofcat 
ikib-. (g) Thy faee: ngig m&gu-. Woi’s teeth: wdi I'itig t&g-. (A) Wdloga’s 
foot: wdlog'ong pdg-. Our hands: moiot koro-. (») Thy forehead: ngot 
mugu-. Their heads: d(ol cA^to-. My father’s spirit: d’aA-maiofa Vdt chaugala. 
Your soul: ngot yoh-. Your heart (bosom, scat of the affections, etc.): ngot 
kig-. Our hearts (the organ): motot kuk-td-bana~. (j) Thy waist: ngdto 
kinab-. Our women’s waists : mttcU (d-) pail Vdtot ktnab-. 

From the determinate use of possessive pronouns in Class 3 arises the custom of 
omitting the name of the part of the body referred to after a possessive pronoun, where 
it is more or less clear what it must be. This is especially the case when the word could 
refer to many parts of the human body, sufiieiently distinguished by the form of the 
possessive pronoun, as pid-; ji«j-(hair), id-; ly-(8kin), <d-(bone), /l-(blood), gumar- (sweat), 
yilnya-{vem, muscle), notnga- (pulse), mtin- (brain, marrow, pus). When any doubt is felt 
or precision is essential the full phrase is used. Examples oj omissions :—(1) motot chita 
pij- (the hair of our heads). This is contracted into motot fij-. On reference to Class 3 
(t) it is obvious that reference is made only to the head. (2) ngakat pat ij- (the skin of 
your lips) might be contracted into ngakat ij- unless it may hap))en to be necessary to 
avoid risk of chin being referred to. (3) dig gad td- (the bone of my arm). With the arm 
outstretched this might be contracted to dig td- writhout risk of ambiguity. (4) ngar chdg 
ti- (the blood of thy leg) might be expressed by ngar ti-, and no doubt would arise if the 
limb had either been previously mentioned, pointed to or was bleeding at the time. 
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APPENDIX II—<!OhM. 

In tho convtniciion of e«rtAin compound wordii furthir t^xanipLiA) uc furtiislit'd of 
Iho from# twtuni, e, g.. Mrtrfflfli-riil-cMitio-i, upper nook ol bow LW* (buiul *- *■) 

uppor-nocJcl; Mmtna-J'ur-rAEfittn-, lower nock of bow [ffl. bow4U (leg f. c.l lowor-nook] ; 
irUta^'ig^Hod-t edge of nd™ [fwi- adao-ifei (tootli}<«dg(^l flnh'i-gfll Lftf. 

fohMk)-»lit. I. e. glHj. 


My own; mino 

di'l-an 

lioyUit 


Thy uwDj thlrto 

, ngt'ltan 

Jigtitfim 


111k (her nr its) Own 

(kan 

fiyvn 

own bow: diknn toTamn-^ 

.’e own 

rekan 

Viyun 

Witli jorn* own iiwads : 

Our uwDi Oitra 

iRfbnn 

iindyiii 

Thin sTani^ii'g owu but x iwf/iu jaruEDa TivtuN 

Vuor own, yoort 



Xb« pSgfl' own tK-i 1 rf^ f oyii'l 

Tbolr own, Ibclru 

ikan 

tfjfO/ 

......s’ own 

rn-an 

rCj/ut 




On. 

liOL'uunt- 

On...own 
accotmt.i 


For,.,.... 

noCids. 

Owing to 

action or 
Int^rv^eriHnn. 

On...... 

behalf, 

or plnccr. 

mj 

iTib 

dfa 

dW; d'rti 

fFat 

, 1 

rfnyw 

d'^ng-Uln 

thy 

fufik 





HJfVljIfK 

ttf/iffigdita 

hia^ hor 

ik 

o 

dl; «ji 

III 

i 

dys 

6ng-Ukii 


rUi 

ra 

i'jU; I'en 

fell 


V6yu 

P4ng^hM 

CUT * 

w'iriil 

w*o 

mi'Aht i nt'd 



1 

wi’dyn 

m^dfOi-dha 

ynur 

ng’Ail 

ng'a 

ng'ulat ; flgr'rJ 

ng^uiai 


ng'Ayu 

ng’^Aini-tika 

thoir 

id'k 

a 

dfot: ti 

Uiul 


i/yu 

6ioNikfi 

. 1^ 

Pilifc 

ta 

Vital ; Vet 

Vatai 


Tnytt 

Pdioi’-Uka 


Eor example? ol nw, «ce (ia Dictioiuiry) make (oompol), htini, doaet, give, galktr, 
barter, owing to, Instead and lor. 
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iJlMc ^fidainnrt wHU 

llie dljtlnctivfl •■aprctii’^ ^arn \>y Ihe women nt ihih Irlbe) 
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DTirMmip im 1 lilCTlOKAIlV OF T1£F HOUra ANOAMAK TJtraUAniL |ftl 


APPENDIX in. 


LIST OF TER3D^ INDICATING ORDINAL NESlBERS. 



of two 

cif three 

' ftlfour 

of tiv(f 

oI nix 

nf any grcitor 
uuniher 

tat. M tn ft 

oto-t4* 

! 


iilo-M- 


irfu-ld- 

rftco 








2Dd 

Mr-iio > 


dr-SIo.9 

dT-MQf> 

dr-(5ftp* 

iir-iijnau- 

—■ 

an) 



miffu-fkil- 


faiij/a-cAaL 


(Ja-rAtn- 



* 





jAlnga- 

4th 



ldr~6l<h 

mugn-i^hul- 



► OdT 








ufoy^fo- 

5th 




fdr-di/u* 

otoAtr 


(fOArifyo- 

mb 





tdr^CiO’ 

Oi 

tntirtir-Abt- 

iJiHb but UUft 







Ijwt 









Xoles. —1. 

lit 

"thft tast " 

2. 

lit. 

" between." 

3, 

m. 

"the ue^c." 


Tn rrfcyrring to n mw wt Zjiki of mimatp cr inniiiTti^to objisctH;— 

Tilt! 

upcourt. idho^f4i>- 

I, fniildlu 

In rcApi''df to tiTiua dtinoling CatKlinul niimilfi'r# ihp only ippciflc chidh mm (ciii-) 
or {ab-) in ex]iiM»ed fnr bnifian objwta only), one, mud tk pdf-f two. Tbfi 

Irnttf^r word ja f^lrio need lo indieato '‘a few.-* In order to c:iprc!^ a grtJ^teJT nniuber the 
ictmB VIIIployi-il aro Uiiially (n) fur liuman obJeeU;—dr-t/tlru-, avvoral (la ml^o udvd to 
dunotu *♦ many *' and all **}; jtg-thau- {III *" collected-body”)^ many (also iH^voral or 
•'an aa^omblago very many and u^-ii^&ci^-, ianumcrablv ; (&} fur anitnak :— 

dr-d^ru-p aevirral, nutiy and of-dAuZpct-, innumirJubJu { anil (e) for inaniinati* pbj^i^ 
ar-duni-, EOToml, many ; jftiiAa-f very many land w&rtftci*, innnmcrfiblc. 

In order to eijrrceii a ecrtnlfi unuill number with cxactni^r ^jw niiiB, a man—and 
only tlris mum intaltigent aro capable of this—will proceed aa fullowstapping hb nc*0 
with thf! tip of tbc Kttle finger of dtbor band bs will «ay ^ tbeu, with the unit 

I'lngeri; ikpik^*^ after wbichi ecinlbiULng lo tap with aacb tsiiceaiHiTO dngeT^ ba wil] att<er 
*" an~ku'* C^and tkis**'') until tbo fenefingur tif the aorond hand ia employed, w^beD both 
handa. with the eocond thumb clenched, am hold up and the necessary nunibur of digits 
expoKcd to vieWf H-horeupun tht^ word {mil) is pronouncud. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 
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APPENDIX IV. 


LIST OF INTERJECTIONS, EXCLAMATIONS AND PHRASES. 


Ah! . . . . ait 

Alas! , . . . wada ! ; kualeh! 

All right! (aye-aye! very well !)•••• d / (abbr. for ono ); wai / 

At last! . . . . tdlik‘Vidtef (lit. year-last, implying a year’s gone by ); d-wiJ 
Avannt! (implying disgust) . . . .jengf 

Bo off! ... . uchik-icai'dn ! • 


Be off at once! .... Uchih (or kdlikywai rio! (see App. I). 
Beware! (take care!, look out!) ... . d, ^ha! 

Bravo! (well done!) .... kdka-tek!; tdt! 

Bring it at once! . . . . kachdk-reo / 

Come here !. min^kaich ! 

(Now) confess 1 . . . . jeg-dt 


Don’t be in such a hurry ! . . . . ! 

Don’t dawdle! time flies! .... ting-gujubal el^adjdwike ! , 

Don’t do so! (let it alone!) .... drek4dhaiek-dake! 

Don’t fidget! .... 7ig*iji-6jolike-ddke! 

Don’t mention its name! . . . . aka4dr-rlgcrtke-ddke ! 

Don’t move ! (keep still!).... ng'ad-rd I 

Don't pull the long bow! (don’t exaggerate !).... ydba (ny or V) drchike-dake/ 

Get up! . . . . dyu-bdi! 

Give (me)! (when begging,) .... ji! 

Go away! .... uchik-wai-dn! 

Good-bye! .... kam-icai-dol / See Dictionar}\ 

Good gracious! . . , . kualeh I 

Goodness knows! (who knows ?).... uchinf 

Hark! .... a/; dkan-dai! 

Here it is! (on finriing something searched for) ... kam-da-kam ! 

How big it is ! (man speaking) .... ai, pt-btf ; badi-ucha ! 

Ditto (woman ,, ) . , . . unda, pt-bi/ 

How small it is! (what a tiny !) (man speaking) .... ai-ch' taih! (or chn4ai!) 


Ditto (woman ,, ) , . . . wada-ch’^^taih ! (or chu tai!) 

How very big he is! ... . ucha4d-d'gays! 


Ditto small he is! .... ucha-td-ketia ! 

How slow you are! . . . . badi-kaVa ! 

Hullo!; hie! . . . . hi! 

Hurrah! .... yelo! 

Hush ! (silence!).... mtla ! ; iu-bo! ; urn! \ ah! 
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1 never did ! (denl&l) . - . . kd*kd / 

Indeed! (is that ea?) - * , • an^^a ! ; an-wail 

Is it possible 1 (indeed !) , ^ • ba-ockofi a%-^bat \ au-wni f 

It hurts \ tytt; e-yif 

It's getting late! . - - ^ h>ti 7 -yiyu 6 ci/ 

It’s loatl (I can’t find it) . . ^ . aH / 

It's nearly ready! * • , . kanyaf 

It's no matter! {never mind !) * . * /» kichik^J^-dlr^-d^c ^ 

Just so i * • - . kichikan-4tba / 

Keep still! (don't fidget !) - - , . 

Ditto (don’t move!) , * . • ng^ai-nfl (ke)/ 

l#eave off! (drop it !) * * * . kichi-katihya / 

Let it be! (let it alone I) ... - drek^dbakk-dake / 

Look here! , > - . mina-ucha! 

Look sharp I , . . . kuro-ingd) ! - {ng'jar-yerel 
Look out I (keep your eyes open!) * • • p wai-gilibf 

Mark my words! (pay attention to what I say ) . . , . ^ha f 
May no snake bite you! , * • . jobo-la-Tigang-chapi-kokf 

Nonsense I ^ , eAo !; ta 1; by men only, * . . , pe4ek !, and, by women 

gea-tek ! 

Ditto (uttered incredulously) * > * • kakt 

Of course 1 (so it is!) * • , . ana keia / 

Of course it is ! * p * « kda-wai-d! 

Off t (as when starting a race) , > . . pbroi I 
Oh ! (as when startled) , * p * tp^m-no! 

Oh ! (as in auddeu pain) . , p * yt A / 

Pay attention (to what is being said) ! * » . . ucha ! 

(Bis) quick ! . p * . (nf) dr-yin / j ku ro / 

(For) .^hame ! . ^ , iek boiaba I 

(Now) shoot! (aa in iastructing another) . • » , oio-a^ai /; jeg I 
So it 18 ! (you’re quite right 1) * » » * ana-kda ! 

Stop ! (halt I) p p p p p g^U i ; kapi! 

Stop ! (leave off !, cease t) - » , * kicM~kd^ikya / 

Tnank goodness we^i / ; yi-lo / 

That’s enough! , , - . l^ammi-ddke! 

That's nice! (oE any agreeable odour) * * . pu-if 
That's right! . > * , ka^biringa! 

Therus lots of time! (no neel for hurry) * * . * arla~uba*ta * 

Time flies! (hurry up!) , . * * d-aigawike f 

Try it on! (uttered defiantly) * , . . (n^') dr id log / 

Tut I (nonsense !) , * * cho f 
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APPEXDIX IV-^jifd. 


(GcMt)uiil . ^v. 

Wftit « bit 1 .... iub&i I 


Well dvoo i . . . . / kika^ei f 

Whuli & (pig) ? , . , , badui/Jm (pq) / 

%Ti»t a nubwitpeyoa wot ,. ., baii (or frtf.d’ij/j^dranw to / 

What a pity I , , . , widi / 

^Vhat a itonch 1 . . ^ . hadi-diuSyc I 

Whal do ynu nuiau n^rhat am you up to 1) , , to winhsTi miaAi«ki-iij)d4ai! ? 

What do _vnu moan (by ouch oanduot) I . , . . t 

Whut’B the matter f ,. miehimabct; michibahe T 

Wbat*o bojn tlio matter wJLti you 1 . , . , to-upa-tmtAitore t 

Wiut's yulir uauui T ., tin{;-rdr-«ii / 

(Pmy) whira did I du it f {av whnn iiduuhoH of eomo offonco) . • . . Avta-tdax^O/ 

Who knn^Ta if (goodnoof Iuiowa I) , , * * ticAin/ 
tV'hy ano yon wortytrtg met.... tovi'ip ddftwoiarto f 

Woe lit mot (cry of dUttaotod mother or wife wbou bfruavud).... wmtit-Jd-Jit 
Woudoiftdt .... ba-dtt 

Yuu don’t oxjHiOt me to bolkvo Ibai I .... hti! 

Yuu’m ao blind an u bat t . . . . nj/'idal-hi-tx/ 

You'ro vtsry lute I . . . . todi-rdr-oArtoda / 

You’ro wasting my time (yDu'm Itindunng mo) . . , . dd d'vng-njdtakt / iil^ I'm 


hookuig my feet (or handB). 
You fool} .... fa) I 










Plate Vii. 


INDIAN AMIQUAPY. 



Fig. a. Showing the two descriptions of Cannes. (See p. 37). 



Fig. b. Types of Inmates of the “Home” at Port Blair, (cir. 1900). 
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Deva-parvata—Same as Devagirl (§iva P., I, 58). 

Devapattana-Sarae as Prabhftsa (EpigrapMa Indica, vol. I, p. 271). According to 
Dr. Fleet, it is the ancient name of modem Verawal (C’orp. Ins. Ind., rol. HI, p. 91. 
Introduction), 

Devapura-Rajim on the conduence of the Mahanadi and the Pairi in the Raipur 
District, Central India : 24 miles south east of the town of Raipur. It was visited by 
R&machandra (caUed also R&jivalochana, whence the name Rajim) to save his brother 
gatrughna from death {Padma P. . P&tala, ch. 27, vs. 68,69). The temple of Ramachandra 
contains an inscription of the eighth century a.d. 

Devarflshtra— The Maratha country: it was conquered by Samudra Gupta a\ 

about 340 a. d. 

DeviM—1. The river Deva in Oudh. It is another name for the Saraju or Gogra 
(Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1811, vol. 11, pp. 120, 252, map). The southern 
portion of the SarajO is called Devika or Dava, whereas the northern portion is called 
K&linadi after its junction with that river in Kumaun . But the Devika is mentioned as a 
distinct river between the Gomati (Gumti) and the Saraju (KdliM P., ch. 23). The 
junction of the Gandak. (Devika) Saraju, and the Ganges forms the Triveni, where the fight 
between the crocodile and the elephant took place (Varaha P., ch. 144 and Mbh., Adi P., 
ch. 29). See Visala-chhatrp. The Saraju now joins tho Ganges at Singhi near Chapra. 
2. A river in the Punjab: it appears to be an affluent of tho Ravi (Vdmam P.. chs. 81, 
84; Mbh., Vana P., ch. 82; Matsya P., ch. 113). This river flowed through tho country of 
Sauvira (Agni P.,ch. 200), which, accordmg to Alberuni, was the country round Multan : 
see Sauvira. It has its source in the Mainaka (Sewalik) range (Mlikd P., ch. 23, vs. 137, 
138). It also flowed through the country of Madra (Vishnu-dhramottara Purdna, Pt. I, 
ch. 167 V. 16). Mfllasthana (Multan) was situated on the Devika (Skanda P., Pra- 
bhasa Kh., PrabhasarKshetra-Mahat., ch. 278). It has been identified with the river 
Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi on its right bank (Pargiter’s Mdrkaiyleya P., ch. 57, 
p. 292), and this identification appears to bs confirmed by the Vdmana P., chs. 84, 89. 

Devikota— Same as Sonltapura. 

Devi-p4tana— Forty-six miles north-east of Gonda in Oudh: it is one of the fifty two 
Pithas where Sati’s right arm is said to have fallen. 

Dhanakataka— Dharanikot in the Krishna or Guntur District in the Madras Presidency ; 
it is one mile to the west of the small town of Amaravati (Amaraoti) and eighteen 
miles in a direct line to the west of Bejwada, on the south bank of the Krishim 
(Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India. p.530). Fergusson identifies it with Bejwada 
(JRAS. 1880, p. 99), but this identification does not appear to be correct. Dhana- 
kataka or Dharadko) is a place of considerable note from at least 200 b. c. It was 
the capital of that dynasty of kings who were tho Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas and 
Satakarnis of the inscriptions and who were popularly known as the Satavahanas or its 
corruptiSn SaUvahanas (Hemachandra’s Prdkrita Grammar), which name, however, did 
Qot belong to any particular individual. The founder of this dynasty was Simuka called 
variously Sindhuka, Sisuka and Sipraka, who ascended the throne in B. c. 73 after sub¬ 
verting the Kam a dynasty of the Puranas. Though the capitalof the Andhrabhrityas was 
DhantlaUka, which is called Dhanakatcheka inthe Cave Inscriptions, yet the younger prin¬ 
ces of this dynasty of ten reigned at Pai(ban on the Godavari, while the elder ones reign-jd 
at Dhanakataka. When the throne at the principal seat became vacant, the Paijhin 
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priiwM 'Hiiki wlule Oaiitfliulpuirn ^^takarpl tbi* mwi jMvwHrful iiii<ui«icb til 

The flynaBtj rtigiii>d al niuimUaitAka 1^I3 lo IW A. D., his son Piibmiyi rwigutdiit 
I’liifliiui from 130 to IM a, ii., mwJ afW his tstWsileiHii nt ObOuakftlAktt for fmii yoara 
(«a KoislS'Dahihlna) Gmitjuniputra ond rnlnniiiyi uipJtlirBB-thr daka kiof; Xahaphim 
or his sucpfstur ffbo roigoiwl si .TirryiOAgara rniil afinr tlist, tiii<y the 

king Jayndiiaim, WH of f^JissIi^nnii, who wo* n* first u Kshaljwpu aiut i tieo a Maliiiksiiaii- 
imfW ami occupied Uijsjinl, tiiaLspitaJ ( Dr iHirtmlorkarV Hatift flixtorit ofl^ Ikklun), 

]t poawMed i» ualvorsity which vnw L«t«blishql by N'AgirjtiTui. llio fi>tindin' tJ iho 
Mabsyaita wiluHjJ of Uaddbisin, m the liml or siM-Oud fotitiir>' a. ii. (For BinWhisl 
rnivctsiUes. wr Kitlimdu). DhsnskajskH is a woiroption of Stidbanys-kaiskft («m 
H tt veil’s ytiweHf rend Atvhittftvrr iif Indio, p. I40>, 

Dhafiapura —JohatganJi lwtjily»ltnir lOilM froos Ohnsipiir, 

Phgnp^hkn^i.tirtha- -Smw as Dhanti-Tiftha. 

DhailO-Urthv— t‘)n the isnstcm entminilry "f the bilAnd of Kfiuieivaram in ttis Pslk*' 
.Strait, tea or twelve milte from iho temple of RHimrivahi. It WM Ciuiiefi hy takah' 
msna pk-rcing the water witli hw 1 .njw, !t is ceU«i DIiuniishkoM Tlrthu in the pi'iifUw/n 
(Settiinuirihft-khaaii). Oipo Koi>' of T'toU-my . wlierw theuUml of RanteiVUrtim 
terminates, j# the Sunskrit wcmlKtjJor Dhannli-koti jiHiaiiin^ the lip orconwr of a hiw 
[eee McCrLtidlo's p- W1'l- If* irtmititieatiim w-ith the raaiiilicii passage i» Out 

eomot. 

DhtoyaTat* pitta Siofiie #¥ OhstiiihatalU 

Dharagara-DuwbtftbBil Jn the Niaams territory; ilie Tagars of the t»m*hs. It has 
lieru vnriuilslj' jdentjflwl hy varbut writers with thiiiir, Kiilbargii, KoUmjiiir, and Bhanir 
(in SljtauiV tefritory>, Hr* Ta*#ra, 

DhiVrttJiagara— Winr m .Mslwa, *]» capilaiot JWjfi Biioja. 'I hv ]>isigsTh inifitfipriott Bhows 
llutl he Hoorishod in tiie ninth century. For the hiidoiT of RAj5 Bhnjn. niid his 
anchors, s» Kpigraphin 1 ndita, vol. 1, p. 22’; UorutuugH Aohiiyya’a f'rfl(««JAcieAiw- 
idma^fi i -lABJi; iSfll, ji. tW In hts oonri flourisheil KAliilnMi, the ftiithui Of the 
JVnfodayu, Jayftdm-n, iho nutiniT of the drama PmAniiBB fruyAdra and others 
prabandhu), 

PhftrmapVteO" K ^rAvnatl. m- thi^ jirescui village of SAhet.-mshet: it. was the ospitHl 
of North-KoHdu. ( TrtkAiif^fl^hn )s 2. ('ditniL (SuiA'idV Shkh of Iht 
^fuOtrrn indiitj p- 5" h 

Dhannmprtshtha ISttuu; &* Dharnjjiraiiira. foin huIej* hum BuiUba-Ottyi.. 

Dliarmiipura— Dlwrnmpiir* north of Xfisik. 

Bharni^ranya —f- Konr from HuilcUia-O&yA in th<- dUtriot of Qaynp It w tlio 

DhAtmJun M tls* Bodclhbt tecordn, vlsitid by nuineroiie jd^rinfs# 

3 f f N iht Pnltia DiviMon, p. ; tj’cinrd'J Purdf^^ t-li. 8^ . Jfbh., Vaitiii, oh €4), A 

tontpk to Dbwmmc^rjim exibt# nt iMif pluoo. It trOnUiiidiihD cdubratod plac* of 

pilgrimapiO Oiilfed BruhtiiftMirA Variftp S4}. 2, By mim* li ironnidurJiLl to Imvi" 

comprifi«d purLioM of tho dtitrLota of Unih i^nd Ohfti^ipiir (Dr. FijhTflr':^ AtAl^, Paimft 
F.. SvaTgA, cli. ^ and Arch. vol. XX11). a. Moharapura 

or Anoi^iit Mohorakapura fotirt«m endw to th^ north of V'iiulhylch&lA (town) m iln> 
di*4triot of Miraapur, Three mUeit to tbo north of MoUttfApom b ihopjfupo whorr living 
porfonnorl muatontkjs afwr bobig norwl bj Gant^iiua HidUi the hofrband of Ahah^ii 
l^feaKdo Brahma kh- (TJharmlrranya kh.)» 3^37 % 4. On tho Himalaya, on tho 
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-futhuru iMtnk ol the rivM MAmJ&ldnl (£4ma K, ch. 14). G. KanTft-A^Buu* ii«*f Koji 

ill Kajputftiift T!Hi ■IfiticolJed Dharmiraflii'a ( iiiA,, Vihb, ch. 02). Kanv»-fl*iraM4. 

nhnrmodAy*—The tircr Dimuda in Bengal, 

Dbivalifirt—Tlwj Uhauli bill In the aub-divlaua of Kh^rda in Otinsa, dd vhwb. 
one of the EdicH u* Atoka i« uiflofibed. Dhirala or Dhavall is five milM from th* 
XliaiiJa-giT) rangt wbiob is ditiiatod four of five tullB# to tlte west vf Bhuvanoinna, 
Bfmtoiiung many Mv^a of the Budiihist period. But it ia difficult to awrlain 
how tbc name of XHiauli liaa been flerivini by BOtte auihoritiw from Dhavalf. In the laal 
tablet of the I>batiH iiiw!rii)tiuDe» Jt fa nwijtionud that “tfw Unbalahi taplia.’’ ot in other 
woriU, the stupoe for the i>uTfai/a or weak, were founded for undidttirb(.-a iitoditatioti. 
Hcuce the Pnmoof DJiauU appoam to have heMi derived froua PurbaJa «r DublA 
mntiaatftr of that place. The hill, It apfieare from the inScriptfOQ. v-tm aitnated in 
Tcwala (d* the tirii tablet of the imteriptiou). and Tosala Kaa beeu IdoQtiacd with "To«ilkb- 
'Jf tbo BrnAntflufo Ibirdafi { oh. 4a 1 or simply Eoaala cJ the ifri&O 
( 9 « froirtiMfton o/ike fjitfffrijjfion al DkatiU i* CtHiark by J. FtinSOp in the JASB., 
1838. pp- *43-462). Tho Giniatand Phanli iiucrlptiona of Aaok* an* idvaticol la fubs* 
tiujoei ill fact the Dhanli inscription ia the duplicateol theGirnar irujcriptionin language 
aad &l'phabetftoO 183$, pp* 1fi8. 130, 218,876*27$). For the tnMripUona on 

the Khaiftlagiri bill, JASB,, l$37, p. 1000. 

DhuBdUni—Amor, tho ancient capital oi Jaipur. Kuvaliiva, the great-grandfather of 
SihumbliB and one «! t!w ancoetor# of RaaKuctiondr* of AyodbyS, killed the demon 
Dhtmdhn and ww thfrefor* caJkd Dhimffiiiuuira ; the wholo country of Jaipur* 
iHpoeiaUj Amcr, ww crUihI Dhuadhra after hia name. It wa* inflludod in Itarudhauva 
i.yftA.. Vanvchl. 201-203). 

DhumpApA-*- GAojJdpunthoGomti. 1$ milea eouth-east of Sultmnpnr in Oudh ^ at-e 
Dhopdp in Pt. a ( f/nzAmd«fo P., ch. 4p). 2. A tributary of tlw Gauges in Oenarea 
(Slainda P-. K«t kh.j uttora, cb. SS). 

Dipavatl— The island of Diver on tho north of the island of Goa, coutoining, at old 
Narvem on tho bank of the PailuLagaiaga, the temple of Maliaduvn Sapta-ItollAvara 
eauhliahcd by tho Sopta Fliahb (^iboiuto Sahyidrl kh.; tnd. dni,, HI, 1674, p. )U4) 
Dirgha-pnra— Doeg. in the torritnry i>f Bhaiotpur. See Thornton's QaseUar, s, y. 
pr amna - Most probably, it is the »in<! aa Damita [HemchaiiJra’s ^fAnnrduoltchart/a 
(Jacobi's ed.) ii. SSS). But according to Dr, Fkot, Dramila wjn the DrAvi.ia country 
ol thoPallavBM ua the asj<t coast: KAflcbi was its capital {Bom.GOi,, voJ. J,pt. li. p. 281ji 
Dravida— Same as Zbdcido. 

_ “Part of tho Dcccon from 3£adras to Seringapatam and Gape Oomorin i the 

country eouth of tho river Pennar or rather Tripati (J/fA-S., IS4§ p. 15). Ita capital was 

V 4 a riiipiim.(ifflatt.ch X, aiidD;iJuf:sntdraEAflrtVa, ch. 6). It was also called Chdla(Buhl«T A 
Ijitro to rihmmdiiA'Udtftw-cAnrftii. p. 27. note 7), At thn tima of thr Mahibhdmiu 
(Vana, ll$) its northern boundary was the CodAvarl. 

DrishadvaG— The Caggar (Qbig&r) which flowod through Ambala and Sirhmd, now 
lost in the of Rajputana (ElphinstortB and Tod, JAUB., VI, p. 181). Gimeral 

Ciumiiigham has identified it with the river BaLshi which How# by the south-east of 
Thaneswar (drefc. Jfeji., vtil. XIV). It formed the southern boundary of Knrnkshetm 
(SOB Kurukshvtra). The Dsiabadvatl haa been idimtilied with tho modern Chitmng, Chuii- 
tang. or Cbitong, which runs imcallsl to the Sarasvatl [/mperiol Gssiitter of Indin, p. 2$^ 
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B&pscm’A ^nciVnt India, p, fil). This idfitiliiica^fiDa appcati io be eoiitcot {JMABm^ 
p. 53 ). Tbtt fiv^ Gcjw^ fetiEcju^ FhAkkl-vauft (Vdmana F,* cii. M}. 

Dro^ftclulA—Thu Dufinsgiii mduntam i£t Kufiuiiia XVtl, "p, 617; Defrt Ficnl^r 

cb^ 3Q]r KdrmAtfhil^- 

Dadb-e^E^—The river B^uLi In G^wol, 4 tribntAiy ol the Munl^Junl ur MnnElIgnL 

Dnrddoift—Saituj DinidiirB Pm eh- 57), 

DQJ:g4—A trihufcarj rf the Sibumatt ifiGujuna^ {Paima P^ utt&ra., eh. 60; Bmkmdnda 

chj, 49). 

OufjftyiiDfiga-^Darjeelmgt which contairuf a temple of the MablderA called Dfnjaja- 
Lihga. Daniiing u a ooiruptlen of Dnnayaliiiga, Bot ficnno dedvo the namD from 
Dorjuling* a cave of the mystic thtmdcrbelt or^Dorje” on Obaerrinatory lUll (I>f. ^VaddeU'a 
Amonff fke Himalnyc^, p. 50)- 

Dorjiar^—Same aa ifaaimoifpiiri iir6A., Vanap eb^ 96: ^lLllmn|ha'lcomzElootary). 

Dof-vA^a^rama—1. The hermitage of l.Uahi BitrvAaA fs polnied out eci ih& hlghait 
peak of 4 hill called tho KlielU PibA^I (Khoijj Fiihik'1 i^tarlm^a Emtcm India, toL TI, 
p. 167h a imie^toae roeh which ia worked for chalk. It is two milea to the nutdh of Co^gong 
(Kahal^kro or KaLahCkgrAma from the pugnaciousctuifnetcr of the lluihi} in the dMrict ol 
Bhagalpur and two mlicato the south of Fi^th4igbA|h, the uiunodf a ipur of theColgoog 
range j nttlisg into the Q augea, about twoniy*fivo miles Croin Bfaa^par. TZi e PAtbaij^A^a 
hiU (ouiiiunt Silk^aaMgaiua et pmperly s|>ea]Llog BikmtrniMUa Saj'ighuATna) contalna aevet> 
rock^cul CETcs of a very aoeient date wiUi idcliea for die Iniageti uf the duitiefl^ rrierredto 
bj liiuonTeiang when he visited Qnimpa io the aoveoth cciilury. FiguroH of the Buddbi^ 

« period am scattered in the court-yard of the temple of Ea|eyvanknllLha Mahldeva just 
the aido of One of the caveaiL A Sight of stone sLcpaleatb from the Ganges to the icoiplo 
On the liiU (JASB., pi 10. Sec Cdigong in pt. 11. 2. DurrAaa'a hermitage waa 

otdo at Duhhur, in the hillii^ Hcveu mllcfl uorth-east uf Rajaulip in the coh-dlviiiion of 
Nowodtih Uith« dUstriot of Gay* (Qnerscun'B Nofttoti tht Diitiriei of Ossa.}^ 

DvftlpttjfdJiA'limla—SiLniH an RriiiLa-bradn. The lako wancB.1]0(l DmipAyana'limda oik kecoiijit 
nf M ulaod |jD itn oiiddle : tbla iBluvl coatftiae4 ik sftOfMl wcU oaJloil L!faiuit]mkAtM whieb 
ma Tjniied by pilgrtn* from all p«^rt4 of fiidi» M the time of (be cclipw of tbo mapo. 

Dvalta-TasS'—E)oob&nd, obout Sity mUcs to tbo nortii of Mjm in tho SahAranpur 
distrint, TTnitod ProTinoee, 2i miloa to CLo west of cho oui K&Ii iyull and olioitt 
soiiH from MuxoSartuigar, mhere Tudhi^thin retired with hie brothon ikfter tbO' 
loos of bis kln^cna at ibe gacning table {AtaMkMnaa, Vano, ob. Z4; C^euUa 
1877, ]j, 78, note]. Hell a mito from tbo totm is a siiiall Lsko oalled Dpif the 

banks of wbioh ho oovci^ with Lcmples, gli8(a and Sati manoinoDts, mtiob tmjnoQt^ 
by pilgrims (/mjwridl OoKUt^r o/ /nditi, ool. IV), DTsita-f-Dua is the bulb-place of 
Jaiznini, the f onindsr of thu MimliuiflA school of pbi!oeoph 3 'i 

DT&rakCal—Suno as DirArikssnrt. 

Drartsatnudra — Uullabf J, iLa oapitAl of bfyeoro in tbo twelfth cautuiy. 

Dvtavati I, Dwnrka in Gujiirai. Krishoa mnde It bis oapitol of Lor hin flight from 
Mattiuta wbon he was baiaMed by Jiur&sindhu, kiug of Magadbii. 2 Siam (Pbojro). 
Accor diog to Dr, TakokHall, teprcBOsts Ayutbya (nr Ayndhya) the itucioat 

capital of Siam t/ Ntfodwriioit Io Iuih^ m Rttftnl of the BvddhUt p. 1 1), 3. Dtjrft- 

aamudra or ntoderu Hulcbid in (ho I f a s aa n tlstriLt of bfysoie i aco Chsrl (Rice's 
A/sfiOfitoiki Coorp. It, 17, 18.> 
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DTarika— 1. Dwarka in Gujarat. Same as DTara?ati. It is said to have been des¬ 
troyed by the ocean just after the ascent of gri-Krishna to heaven. It cmtains the 
temple of Nagesa, one of the twelve Great Liogas of Mahadeva (see AmaresVara). 
2. The capital of Kamboja (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 

Dv&rikesVari_The river Dalkisor near Bishnupur in Bengal, one of the branches of the 

Rupnarayana (K. ch.). 

E 

Ekachakrii—Dr. Fiihrer tMAI.) has identified it with Chakamagar, sixteen miles 
south-west of Itawah, (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 158). Its identification with Arrah by General 
Cunningham (ArcA. S. Rep., vol. Ill, 1871-72) is incorrect. 

Ekamrakftnana—Bhuvanelvara on the river Gandhavati, twenty miles from Cuttack in 
Orissa {Brahma P., ch. 40). The building of the temple at Bhuvanesvara was com¬ 
mended by Yay&ti Keeari, the founder of the Kesari dynasty, who ascended the throne 
of Orissa after expelling the Yavanas or Buddhists in 473 a. d., and was completed 
about a century after by Lala|endu Kesari. Under the name of Kalihga-nagari, Bhuva¬ 
nesvara was the capital of Orissa from the sixth century b. o. to the time of Yayati Ke.sart 
in the middle of the fifth century a. d. (Dr. R. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, voL II, 
p. 62). Same as Harakshetra. It appears, however, that the place was covered with 
jungle before Yay&ti Kesari commenced building the temples at Bhuvanesvara towards 
the close of his reign ; he died in 526 a. d. At the time of Lala|endu Kesari (623-677 
A. D.), it again became the capital : it contained seven Sahis and forty-two streets. 
The temples of Bhuvanesvara (a Hari-hara image), Muktesvara, Gauri and Parasurama, 
which still exist, contain much workmanship of great artistic value. The tank 
called Dcvi-pada-har&, having 103 small temples of Yoginis on all its sides, is said 
to have been the place where Bhagavati crushed down the two demons Klrtti and 
Vasa with her feet (Bhuvaneivar Mihatmyd). The Bindu Sarovara is the most sacred 
tank in Bhuvanesvara dug by the queen of Lalatendu Kesari. The mins of the 
ancient palace of Yayati Kesari still exist by the side of the road leading 

from the Railway Station near the Ramesvara temple. Lalafendu Kesari is said to have 
erected a palace to the south of the temple of Bhuvanesvara (Dr. R. Mitra’s ArUiquiHes 
of Orissa, vol. II, p. 83; Stirling’s Orissa in JASB., 1837, p. 756). 

Elapura— Elur or Ellora. The cave temple of Kailasa was constracted on the hills 
by Krishna Raja of the Rashtrakuja dynasty of Bad&mi, who reigned between 753 
and 775 a.d. (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan). General Cunningham 
{Ancient Geography of India) identifies Elapura with Verawal in Gujarat, but this identifi- 
cation does not appear to bo correct. Elapura is evidently a corruption of Ibalapura. 

See Ibalapura. ^ . 

Embolima (of the Greeks)—The fort of Amb, near Balimah, sixty nules above Attook, 
opposite to Darbund on the Indus, conquered by Alexander the Great. 

Eraudapalla -Khandes ; it was conquered by Samudia Gupta. 

Eraudi _® tributary of the Nerbuda in the Baroda State ( Padma P^ 

Svarga (Adi), ch. 9 ] near the junction of ^icb, Kamali is situated. The junction is a 
sacred place of pilgrimage. 

G 

Gabidhumat —Kudarkote, twenty-four miles to the north-east of Itawah and thirty-six 
miles from Sankisa in the district of Furrakabad. It was governed by Hari Datta at 
the time of Sriharsha or Siladitya II of Kanauj (Ep, Ind„ vol. 1, p. 180). 
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G^bipora—Kananj. It was the capital of Gadhi Raja, the father of the Kishi 

Visvamitra. 

Gaiasahvaya-nagara —Same as Hastindpura {Bhdgavata, ch. X, p. 68). 

Gajendra-moksha—1. Sonepur, at the confluence of the Ganges and the Gandak, where 
the fight took place between the elephant and the alligator ( 82 e VibAlft-chhatra and 
Harihara-kshetra). 2. A place of pilgrimage on the bank of the Tamraparni, twenty 
miles to the west of Tinnevelly, visited by Chaitanya {CAaiianya-charitdmrita, II, 9), 
ITie Vdmana Purdna (ch. 84) places it at theTrikuU mountain. 

GAlava-asrama —1. The hermitage of Rishi Galava, three miles from Jaipur ; 2. On 
the Chitrakuta mountain P., I, ch. 83). 

Gallika —Same as Gandaki (Padma P^ Uttara, chs. 44, 52). 

GambhirA—The river Gambhira, a tributary of the river Sipra in Malwa, mentioned by 
KAlidasa in his Meghnduta (I, 42). 

Gana-muktesvara—Ga(l-Muktesvara on the Ganges in the district of Mirat. It was a 
quarter of the ancient Hastinapura where Ganesa worshipped Mahadeva [.d^ria. 

XIV. p. 457 (Wilford) ]. 

GadA-kshetra—BirajA-kshetra. 

Gaod^ki—^The river Gandak. It rises in the Sapta Gandaki or Dhaval&giri range of the 
Himalaya, which is the southern boundary of Central Tibet, the remote source being 
called D&modarakunda, and enters the plains at a spot called Tribeni Ghat ( see Sapta- 
Gandhi)- The river is said to have been formed from the sweat of the cheeks (Ganda) of 
Vishnu who performe<l austerities near its source and hence the river is called Gandaki 
{Vardha P., ch. 144). The source of the river is not far from SalagrAma, which was the 
hermitage of Bharata and Pulaha. The temple of Muktinatha (an image of N&rayana) 
is on the south of Salagrama. Hence the river is called the l^alagrami and Narayanl 
{Vardha P., ch. 144). See Muktinatha. The river now joins the Ganges at Sonepur in 
the district of Muzaffarpur in Bihar where the celebrated fair is held ( see VibAlA- 
cbhatra Gaiendramoksha. Hariharakshetra and Triveni. 

Gandhahasti-stupa— Bakraur on the Phalgu, opposite to Buddha-Gaya, visited by Hiueu 
Tsiang. Maltaiigi, which is a corruption of Matanga Linga appertained formerly to 
Gandha-hasti stupa (Matanga meaning an elephant). This Buddhist place of pilgrimage 
has now been appropriated by the Hindus under the name of Mataiiga-asrama and it now 
contains a lihga of the MahAdeva called MAtaiigesa and a tank called Matanga-vapi . 
See GayA. 

GandhamAdana—A part of the Rudra Himalaya, and according to Hindu geographers, 
it Is a part of the Kaildsa range ( Vikramorvwd, Act IV). It is on the southern side of the 
Kailasa mountain (XdiiArd P.,ch. 82). At the plantain forest of this mountain, HaimmAiia 
resided. Badarikasrama is situated on this mountain (FcirdAa P., ch. 48 and Mbh.^ Vans 
P., chs. 145, 157 ; SAnti P., ch. 335). The portion of the mountains of Garwal through 
which the Alakunanda flows is called Gandhamadaua {Afdrkatfdeya Purdva, ch. 67 i 
Skanda P., Vishnu Kh., Ill, 0), Gandhamadaua is also said to be watered by the 
Mandakini {Vikramorvasi, Act IV). A fragment of this mountain, said to have been 
brought by Hanumana, is pointed out near RameAvaram in Southern India. 

GandhAra— ^The country of GandhAra lies along the Kabul river between the Khoaspes 
(Kunar) and the Indus, com^^’ising the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the 
northern Punjab. Its capitals were Purushapura now called Peshawar, and TakshaAila 








*;i:.:Tax-ila of i^exanJor’s historiaos. Ptolemy makes the Indus the western bounckry of 
Gandari. In the Behistun inscription which was inscribe.1 by the order of Danus kingof 
Persia in 516 B. c.. in the fifth year of his reign. Gadara or Gandhara .s mention^ among 
the conquered countries of Darius (for a copy of the Inscription, see Kawlinson s Uerodotm, 
vol III n 590). The Gandarians and the Dadic® were united under one commander 
in the army of Xerxes (Herodotus, VII. 6). It is the Kiantolo of H.uen Ta.ang, the 

Ka,ulara Qandhrida ot Strabo and other ancient ^7'!* 

Akbari, it forms the district of Pukely. lying between Kasnur and Attock [JA3B ^ol 
W (1846)1. Gandhara not only comprised the modern districts of Pesliawar an awa 
pindi but aUo Swat and Hoti Murdan or what is called the Eusofzai country, that is the 
county between the Indus and the Panjkora. where at Ranigat. Sanghao and Nuttu 
discoveries were made of excellent Buddhist architecture and sculptures of the time of 
Kaiiishka i. e., of the first century of the Christian era. through the lalmnrs of Major Cole 
(Memora^um of Ancient Monuments ofEusafzai). Ancient scidptures have also been dis- 
^.overed at Jamal Giri in the Eusafzai Pargana of the Peshawar district. Jamal G.ri being 
thirty miles disUnt from Peshawar [JASB.. (1852) p. JOSL Tlie Eusofzai county is 

boun^d on the north by Ghitral and Yasin, on the west by ^jawar »«<! tlm Sxvat nvqr, 
on the east by the Indus, andon the south by the Kabul river (ArcA. S >• 

Pushkaravatfor Pushkalavati (Pukely) was its most ancient capital, which the Rumaya^a 
placed in Gaudharva-desa. 'fhe Katha-saril-adgara (ch. XXXVII) calls ^ishkarftvat it^ 
eS of the Vidyadhaias Gandhara of the MalMata and of the Buddlust period 
therefore, is the corruption of Gandharva-desaof Valmiki (Brfmava,.a.Uttara kh.. chs 113 
and 114) Major Cole says that the Corintheau style of architecture reproduce itself 
over Eusofzai, the Doric in Kasmlr, and the Ionic at Taxila or i^hahderi between 
Attock and Rawalpindi (Srcond Report of the Curator of Ancient Monu^nU •« /or 

1882-83 p. cxvi). Asoka sent hero a Buddhist missionary named Majjhantika in ..4o B.c., 
(Mahdvam\a, ch. XII). Gandhara was included in the kingdom of Gupta and 

. ka and it seems that Agathocles conquered the countrj- and expelled the Mauryas. 
AccorLg to Col. Rawlinson. the Gandarians of the Indus seem to have first emigrated 
to Kandahar in the fifth century a. d. (.Herodotus, vol. I, p. 6/o, no*®)- 
Gandharva dek-Gandhara. which is evidently a corruption of Cmndharva-deia (sec 

Gi^dhl^atl-A small branch of the Sipra, on which the temple of Mahakala in Ujjain 
is situated (Meghaduta, pt. I. v. U). 

Gai.ea— The Ganges (Vig-Veda, X, 75; Aitareya Brdhmana. VIII, 14. 4). The course of the 
Ganges is described with some detail in Ae Brihal-Dharmma P„ (.Madhya kh.. ch. 22). 
Themain stream of the river originally passed southwards, after leaving Jahnu-israma 
at Sultanganj through the channel of the Bhagirathi which with the JelUnghi forms the 
river Hugh from Shibgauj above Boalia. There are six Jahnus which are allegorical 
Lnresentations of changes in thecourse of the Ganges: Ist.at Bhairavghati below Gango- 
tri at the junction of the Bhagirathi and Jahnavi (Fraser’s Himalaya Mountains, p. 476; 
Ram 1 43) ’> 2nd, at Kanyakubja or Kanauj (Vishnu-dharmottara P., I, ch. 28) ; 3rd, at 
Jahngir’a in Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur (ArcA.B. Rep. XV, p. 2o,Brihad-dharma P. 
Pu^kh.. ch. 6 ; JASB., XXXIII, 360); 4th. at Shibganj above Rampur-BoaUa j 
5tb at Gour near Malda (Martin’s Eastern India) III. 81; Hamilton’s India 

Gazetteer s. v. Oour ; 6th, at JAnnagar (Brahmanitala) 4 miles to the west of Nadia. 
(HauadviparParikramA; Chmxder'aTravekof a Hindu, vol. I); see my pamphlet entitled 
Early Course of the Ganges forming chapter VIII in Major Hirst’s Report on the Nadia 
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Rivera, 1915, ch, viii. Ihe Ganges after flowing past Triveni, Chagda, Guria, Paniipur, 
Bajganj and Diamond Harbour through Adi gafga or Tolly's Nala falls into the sea near 
Sagar Island [ Rew. J. Long’s Banka of the Bhdgtrathi in Calcutta Revieu . vL (I84fl); 
p. 403; Cotton’s Calcutta; Old and New] See Kau^iki. 

_It is the name of the countrj* of Radha as well as of its capital Saptagrama 

which is called G&nge by Rolemy and the “ Port of the Ganges ’’ in the Periplua of 
the Erythraean Sea in the province of Bengal. Gangc is mentioned in Ptolemy as the 
capital of the Gangserides who were evidently the people of Radha which was situated 
on the western side of the Ganges (see McCrindle’s Ptolemy and his Commerce and Navi¬ 
gation of the Erythraean Sea, p. 146). G&iiga as a country is mentioned in the Kaihad 
Plate Inscription of Krishna HI (see Epigraphia Indica, vol. IV, p. 278) and also in the 
Harihara and Belur inscriptions (Rice's Myaore InscriptiOna. pp 70, 222). In the first 
mentioned inscription, Ganga is placed between Kaliiiga and Uagcdha. Mr. Schoff in his 
notes on the Periplua of the Erythraean Sea, p. 255, says'/' the name (Ganges) is applied in 
the same paragraph to district, river, and town” and according to him, by the district 
is meant Bengal. But considering the situation of the town Ganga, the district must 
mean Radha, as Saptagrama (the town Ganga), in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era was the chief town of Radha and not of the whole Bengal, {JASB., 
1910, p. 599). See Radha. Perhaps Gniiga was the Gaiig&yani of the later Vedic period, 
of which the king was Chitra (Kauahitaki upanishad, I, 1). TheGaiig4 dynasty ruled over 
the south of Mj’sore (see Talakada) and Coorg, with Salem, Coimbatore, the Xilgiri and 
parts of Malabar from the second to the ninth century a. d. : Coimbatore and .Salem 
were called the Kongu country (Rice’s Myaore Inacriptiona, Noa. 151—157 and pp. 70, 222, 
262). A branch of the family ruled over Oris.sa (Ibid., Intro., XLVII) who evidently cm- 
quered Radha or the present districts of HOgli, Midnaporo, &c., and from them, ». e., 
the Ganga dynasty, as well as from its situation on the western bank of the Ganges, it 
was called Ganga. Choragafiga killed the Mandara king on the bank of the Ganges after 
his conquest of Utkala, and Mandara has been identified by some with Sumha or Ra ]ha 
(JASB., 1895, p. 139, note; 1896, p. 241). Hence there can be no doubt that Radha was 
ruled over by the Ganga kings of Orissa in the 12th century. Giiiga was perhaps the 
country of Ganga. or G&iigya of the Kauahitaki Upaniahad (I, 1), of which the king was 
Chitra. who was called Gii'igyayani being the sou of G&ngv-a (variant Gai.ga), king of 
Gangya or Gaiiga. 

GatigMvkra—Haridvar (see Mayapuri) 

Gangftslgara-Same as Sigarasaegama (Mbh., Vana, ch. 113). 

Gangotri—A spot in the Rudr Himalaya in Garwal. supposed by the ancient Hindus 
to have been the source of the Ganges, though it has been traced further north by 
Captain Hodgson (Asia. Rea., vol. XIV). 'There is a temple of Gauga Devi. One koa from 
Gaiigotri and two koa from Meani-ki-God there is a spot called Patangiri, which is said to 
be the place where the five Pandavas remained for twelve years worshipping Mah&deva, 
and where perhaps Draupadi and four of the P&i'elavas died (Mbh., .Mah-dpri-sthanika P., 
ch. 2). After that Yudhishthia left this place and ascended Svargarohini, a peak of the 
sacred hill whence the Ganges flow^. The Rudra Himalaya has five principal peaks 
called Rudra Himalaya (the eastern peak), Burrampuri, Bissenpuri, Udgurrikanta and 
Svargarohini (the western and nearest peak). These form a sort of semi-circular hollow 
of very considerable extent filled with eternal snow, from the gradual dissolution of the 
lower parts of which the principal part of the stream is generated (Fraser’s Tour through 
the Himalaya Mountcina, pp. 466, 470, 471; Martin’s Indian Empire, vol. Ill, pp. 11, 21). 
iSee Sumeru-parvata. 
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Garga-flsrama —1. 6 ag 6 i 9 on, the reputed site of the hermitage of Itishi Gargs> situated 
in the Rai Bareli district, opposite to Asni, across the Ganges, 2, The Lodh Moona 
forest in Kumaon is also said to be the hermitage of the lUshi: the river Gugas rises 
ill this forest and falls into the DhauU. See EUrmftchala (JASB., XVII, p. 617). 

Garjapura— Ghazipur (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Qeo.). This pait of the 
country was visited by Fa Hian in the fifth century. General Cunningham infers the 
ancient name of Garjapura (which is not found in any ancient work) from the modem 
name Ghazipur and hence his identification is faulty. It formed a part of the ancient 
Dharmarauya (Fiihrer MAI.). See Dharmarapya and Ghazipur in Pt. II, of this work. 

Gauda_1 The whole of Bengal was denominated ^ Eastern Gauda from its capital of 

the same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distanceof about ten miles (see 
Lakshmapftvati). It was situated on the left bank of the Ganges which has now receded 
from it four and half miles, and in some places twelve miles. It was the capital of Deva 
Pala. Mahendra Pala, -idisura, Ballala Sena, and the Muhammadan rulers from 1204 up to 
about the close of the sixteenth century. It is said to have boon founded in a. d. 648 
when Bengal became independent of the Magadha kingdom, the former capital of Bengal 
being Pun iravarddhana. James Prinsop supposes that Gauda was founded in 1066 
(JASB., vol. V), but it is mentioned by B&na in the Haratiacharita. For further parti¬ 
culars, see Gout in Pt. II. All the country south of Anga to the sea was called Gauc a 
(The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji). 2. Uttara Kosala the capital of which was 
.^ravasti, was also called Gauda or Northern Gauja (KUnna P., Pt. I, ch. lO; Lihga P., 
Pt 1, ch. 6 . 5 ). Goiida, a sub-division of Uttara Kosala, forty-two miles south of 
Sravasti, is a corruption of Gau ja (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Qeo,. p. 408). 
The traction respecting the famous tooth-brush trees (danta-dhavana) of Buddha still 
exists at Goiida (Fiihrer s MAI.). Gauda may also be a corruption of Gonardda. See 
Gonardda. 3 . Gondwana was the Western Gau la. 4. The Southern Gaula was the 
bank of the K&veri (Padma P., PiitiUa, ch. 28). 

Gauda-parvata— The Gangotri mountain, at the foot of which BindusAra (q. v.) is 
situated (Matsya P., I, ch. 121). 

Gauri—The river Panjkora (the Gouraios or Guraeus of the Greeks) which unites with the 
river Swat to form the Landoi, an affluent of the Kabul river [ Bk. VI; Alexander’s 
Exploits on the Western Banks of the Indus, by M. A. Court in JASB. (1839), p. 307 ; 
and McCrindle’s Invasion of India, p. 66 ]. The Panjkora rising in Gilghit, flows be¬ 
tween the Khonar (Choes of Arrian, caUed also Khameh) and the Swat [JASB. (1839), 
p. 306]. Panjkora is evidently a corruption of Pauchagauda from the name of a town of 
that name situated on the bank of this river [JASB. (1852), p. 215]. See Paficha- 
karpata. 

Gaurikuuda—1. holy place at a very short distance below Gaiigotri, where the 

Kedar-Gaiiga debouches into the Bhagirathi (Fraser’s Himdla Mountains, p. 466). Below 
Gaurikuufla, there is a small temple dedicated to the goddess Gaiiga. The temple is 
situated precisely on the sacred stone on which Bhagiratha performed asceticism to bring 
dowm the goddess (Ibid., p. 468 ). 2. A sacred lake on the KaMsa mountain, which is 
the source of rivers Sindhu and Saraju (Ramananda Bhiirati’s Bimirarya). 3. There 
is another sacred pool known by the name of Gaurikunda which is one day’s journey from 
Ked4math (Fraser’s Himdla Mountains, p. 301), or about eight miles to the south of the 
latter, containing a spring of hot w'ater. 4. A hot spring on the bank of the Kdli-gahga 
on the boundary of Nepal and the British district of Almora. 
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Gauri-iaiMtara-Mouut Everest in Nepal according to Schlagintweit, 
is not known bv that name (Dr. Waddell. Among the Himalayas, p. 37). Captam Wood 
measurement has proved that Ganri-gai.kara of the Nepalese cannot be Mount Everest 


(Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 76). 

Gauri-sikhara—Same as Gaurl-safikflra (Var&ha P., ch. 2l5)- 

Gautama-tkfirama—1. Ahalyasthfina in the village of Ahiari, pargana Jarail, twenty-four 
miles to the south-west of Janakpur in Tirhut. 2. Godna (Godana) near Revelganj, sue 
miles west of Chhapra on the Saraju; the Ganges once Bowed by the aide of this 
village. The Gautama-asrama at Godna, which is said to have been the hermitage of 
nishi Gautama, the author of the Nyaya-dar^. derived its name, however, according 
to Dr. Hoey from the fact that at this place Gautama (Buddha) crossed over the , 
Ganges after leaving Pfttaliputra by the gate which was afterwards called the Gautama 
gate {JASH., vol. lAIX (1900), pp. 77, 78—Dr. Hoey’s Identification of KiUinara 
VaiidU &c.]. But Patna is four miles to the south-east of Godna; hence it is not 
probable that Buddha crossed over the river at this place. 3. .Ahiroli near Buxar 
(BfiM-Ndradiya Purdna, ch. IX). 4. Tryambaka near the source of the river Goda¬ 
vari (^iva P., Bk. I. ch. 54). I'he Ramdyam. however, places the hermitage of Rishi 


Gautama near Janakpur. 

Gautaml-l. The river Godavari (5iw P., Bk. I. ch. 54). 2. The northern branch of the 

Godavari is also called Gautami (Ep. Ind., vol. III. p. 60). It is caUed Gautami-ganga 
and Nanda in the Brahma P., ch. 77. 

Gautami gaiiga—Same as Gautami. 

Gaya—It is situated between the R&m4ilii hill on the north and the Brahmayoni hill on 
the south, on the bank of the river Phalgu. The town comprises the modern town 
of Shahebganj on the northern side and the ancient town of Gaya on the southern side. 
In the southern iiortion of the town, called Chakrabeda in the Chaitanya-Bh&gavata (oh.l 2) 
is situated the celebrated temple of Vishnupada, which was erected some two hundred 
years ago by Ahalvabai, the daughter-in-law of Mulhar Rao Holkar of Indore, on the 
site of a more ancient temple: the Vishnupada had been set up prior to Fa Hian’s visit. 
The temple of Maiigaia Gauri, one of the fifty-two Pithas, where Sati’s breast is said to 
have faUen, is situated on a spur of the Brahmayoni range caUed the Bhasnath (Devi- 
Bhagavata, Pt. VII, chs. 30 and 38). For the sacred places in Gaya, see Fdyu Purdna, 
n, chs. 105 jjT. which form the Oayd-mdhdtmya. Buddha Gaya (see Uravllva) is six miles 
to the south of Gayfi. The Barabar hills contain four caves dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajivakas, a sect which followed the doctrine of Makhaliputta Goeala, and the three caves 
on the Nagnriuni hills were dedicated by Asoka's grandson Dasaratha to the same sect: 
for Dasaratha’s and other inscriptions in the Nagarjunihill, see JASB., 1837, pp. 676 
680. Gaya was one of the first places which received the doctrine of Buddha during the 
lifetime of the saint, and became the head-quarters of his religion. But it appears that 
it passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus between the second and fourth centuries of 
the Christian era, and in 404 a.d.. Fa Hian found that “ all within the city was desolate 
and desert and when Hiuen Tsiang visited it in 637 a. D.,he found it to be a thriving 
Hindu town “ well defended, difficult of access, and occupied by a thousand faimlies 
of Brahmanas, all descendants of a single Kishi”, who were evidently the “Gayftlis.” The 
story of Gayasuraof the Vdyu Purdna, according to Dr. R. L. Mxtra {Buddha-Oayi, p. 17), 
is an allegorical representation of the expulsion of Buddhism from Gay&, which was the 
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bead-quarters of the Buddhist faith. From Vishnupada, Dharmaranya, including 
Mitanga-vApi, now called Maltangi, is six miles, Brahmasara one mile south-west, GodAlola 
one mile south near Maranpur, and Uttara-Manasa one mile north. Dakshina-Manasa is 
near Devaghat {Mbh., Vana, ch. 84; Agni P., ch. 116^. The temple of JagannAtha at 
Umanganagar (UmgA), and those of Suryya at Deo (Deota Suryya) and Kfich near 
Tikari in the district of Gaya are old, containing inscriptions (JASB., 1847, pp. 656, 
1220). For further particulars, see Gaya in Pt. II. 

GayAn&bbi.—JAjpur in Orissa. GayAsura, a demon overthrown by Vishnu, was of such a 
bulky stature that when stretched on the ground his head rested at GayA, his navel at 
.lajpur and his feet at a place called PithApur, forty miles from Raimahendri. A well or 
natural fountain at JAjpur is pointed out as the centre of the navel (Stirling’s Omaa). 

GayApftda._PithApur, forty miles from Rajmahendri where Gayasura’s feet rested when 

he was overthrown by Vishnu. 

GayAsirsha._1. GayA. 2. The mount GayA^rsha, called Gayasisa in the Buddhist 

annals, is according to General Cunningham the Brahmayoni hill in GayA, where 
Buddha preached his “ burning ” sermon called the Aditya paryyAya-SAtra (JfoAdtxiffffo, 
I, 21). Gayasirsha is properly a low’spur of the Brahmayoni hill, about a mile in 
area, forming the site of the old town of GayA (R. L. Mitra’s Buddha Oayd ; and 
Mahavagga, Pt. 1, ch. 22). It is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the 
Afftii Parana (ch. 219, v. 64) along with other places of pilgrimage at GayA. 

GayAsisa .—See GayAsirsha. 

Gebamura_Gahmar (E. I. Railway) in the district of Ghazipur. It was the abode 

of Mura, a daitya, who was killed by Krishna (Fiihrer’s MAI., and Arch. S. Rep., Vol. 
XXII, p. 88). The scene of the battle is placed at Sveta-dvipa (Vdmana P., cha. 60, 61). 

GhArapuri—The island of Elephanta, six miles from Bombay; it is also called Puri 
(Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India,'p. 466). It was a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
from the third to the tenth century a. d. 

GhargharA— The river Ghagra or Gogra, which rises in Kumoan and joins the 
the Saraju {Padma P,, Bhumi kh., ch. 24 ; Asia. Res., XIV, 411). 

j river which rises in the Chur mountains of the Himalayas and falls into 
the Jamuna at RAjghAf (JASB., Vol. XI, 1842, p. 364). It is mentioned in the Puranas, 
and KAlidAsa’s VikratnorvaA, Act, IV. 2. The river Landai on which Pushkalavati (q. v.) 
is situated (Ava. Kalp.% ch. 32). 

GirikanjlkA—The river Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 52). 

Girinagara_Girnar, one of the hills known by the name of Junagar at a small 

distance from the town of Junagar, sacred to the Jainas as containing the temi^es of 
Neminath and ParasvanAth (Tawney: Prabandhachintdmani, p. 201). The name of 
Girinagara is mentioned in the Brihat Sat^Ud (XIV, 11), and in the Rudradamana 
inscription of Girnar [Ind. Ant. VII., (1878), p. 257]; for a description of the hUl and the 
temples, see JASB., (1838) pp. 334, 879-882. It was the hermitage of Rishi DattAtreya- 
In one of the edicts of Asoka inscribed on the rocks of Junagar are found the names 
of five Greek (Yona or Yavana) kings: “Antiyoko” or Antiochus (Theos of Syria), 
“ TuramAya” or Ptolemy (Philadelphus of Egypt), “Antikini” or Antigonus (Gonatos 
of Macedon), “Maka” or Magas (of Gyrene), and “Alikasudara” or Alexander (II of 
Epirus). Girnar is situated in Bastrapatha-kshetra. The PrabhAsa Khanda (BastrA* 
patha-mahAtmya, chs. I, XI) of the Skanda Purdna gives an account of its sanctity. 
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The river Palasini, known as Svaroarekha Hows by the foot of the hill. Arishjanemi 
or Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthaiikara of the Jainas, was worshipped by the 
Digambara sect: he was bom at Sauryapura or Sanripura or Mathur& and is said to be 
a contemporary and cousin of KrisbM, being the son of R&jimati, the daughter of 
Ugrasena. He died at Gimar at a very old age and his symbol was the bahkha or 
Conch-shell (UUarddhtfdyana in SEE. XLV, p. 112). He was the guru or spiritual 
guide of king Dattatreya, who was his first convert {ArUtquitiea of Kathiawad and 
Kachh, p. 175; Brihat-Samhitd^ ch. 14). Junagar itself was called Girinagara: this name 
was subsequently transferred to the mountain (Carp. Ina. Ind , HI, 57). It was the capital 
of the Scythian viceroy (Kshatrapa), who early in the second century a. d., became 
independent of the Saka king of ^kastana or Sistan. which means “the land of Sse’ or 
Sakas (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India). The Gimar or Junagar or Rudra D&man 
inscription contains an account of Rudra Daman’s ancestors {JASB., 1883, p. 340). 
The names of Slauiya Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka occur in this inscription 
(for a transcript of the inscription, see Ind. Anl., VII, p. 260). The mount Gimar 
contains a foot-print known as Owrudatta-charana which is said to have been left there 
by Krishna. It was visited by Chaitanya [Govindh Das’s Kadchd (Diary) ]. It was 
also called Raivataka mountain. It is described in the biiupalavadha (C .IV). 

Girivrajapara—1. Rajgir in Bihar, the ancient capital of Magadha at the time of 
the Mahdbharata (Sabha, ch. 21), where Jarasindhu and his descendants resided. 'The 
pAina of Girivraja is very rarely used in Buddhist works (SBE., X, 67) : it was 
generally called Rijagriha. It is sirty-two miles from Patna and fourteen miles south 
of Bihar (town). It was founded by Rija Vasu and was therefore called Vasumati 
(Bdmdyava, Adi, ch. 32). It is surrounded by five hills called in the Mahdbharata (Sabha, 
ch. 21) Baihura, Baraha, Bnshabha, Rishi-giri, and Chaityaka, but they are now 
called Baibhara-giri, Bipula-giri, Ratnakuta, Girivrnja-gin, and Ratnachala. In the 
P&li books, the five hills are called Gijjhakuta, Isigili, VebhSra, VepuUa, and Pandava. 
Baihara has been identified by General Cunningham with Baibh&ra-giri, the VebhSra 
mountain of the PiUi annals ; Rishi-giri with Ratnakata (also called Ratnagiri), the 
Pandava mountain of the Pali annals ; Chaityaka with Bipula-giri—the Vepulla mountain 
of the P&li annals ; and Baraha with Giribraja-giri. A part of this hill is^ called 
Gijjhakuta ; hence Brishabha may be identified with Ratiiachala. Gmvraja^giri 
includes the Udaya-giri and Sona-giri. Udayagiri joins Ratnagiri at its south-eastern 
comer, and Sona-giri is between Udaya-giri and Girivraja-giri. Girivrajapura is the 
Kusumapura or Rajagnha of the Buddhist period. It is bounded on the north 
by Baibh&ra-giri and Bipula-giri (the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern side) ; on the east by Bipula-giri, and Ratnagiri or Ratnakfifa.; on the 
west by a portion of the Baibhftra-giri called Chakra and Ratnkchala ; and on the south 
by Udaya-giri, Sona-giri, and Girivraja-giri. Girvraja-pura had four gates : first, 
between Baibhara-giri and Bipula-giri on the northern side, called the Surya-dv&ra 
(sun-gate); it was protected by JaiA Rakshasi ; second, between Girivr&ja-giri and 
Ratnachala called the Gaja-dvara (elephant-gate); third, between Ratnagiri (or 
Rafaiakuta) and Udaya-giri; fourth, between Ratnachala and Chakra, a portion of 
the Bwbhara hill. The river Sarasvati flows through the hill-begirt city and 
passes out by the side of the northern gate. The river Ban-gaiiga is on the south of 
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R&jgir. At the time of the R&mayana (see Adi, ch. 32) the river Sone flowed through 
the town. Jar&sindhu’s palace was situated on «ie western side of the valley m 
the space between Baibhara-giri and Ratnachala. The Rangbhum or the wTestling 
ground of Jar^sindhu is at the foot of the Baibhara hill, a mile to the west of the 
Sonbhaad&r cave. Bhima Sen’s Ukhara or the Malta bhumi at the foot of the 
Sona-giri, close to a low ledge of laterite forming a terrace, is pointed out as the 
place where Bhima and Jarasindhu wrestled and the latter was killed after a fight 
of thirteen days. The indentations and cavities peculiar to such formations are 
supposed to be the marks left by the wrestlers. Southwards towards Udaya-giri, the 
road is formed by the bare rock in which occur many short inscriptious in the 
shell pattern [JASB., (1847) p. 559]. TraditionaUy the princes were confined by 
Jarasindhu at the foot of the Sona-giri. Six miles from Raj^ is situated the 
Giriyak hill containing the celebrated tower called Jarasindhu-ka-Baithak formerly 
caUed the Hatnsa stfipa («c Indrasiia-guha). The PaSch&na river flows by the 
side of this hill. Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishna crossed the PanchAna river and 
entered Jarasindhu’s town in disguise by scaling the Giriyak hill, a spur of the 
Bipnla or Chaityaka range (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. V, p. 85). There is, 
however, a pair of foot-prints within a small temple on the slope of the Baibhara 
hiU on its northern side which are pointed out as the foot-prints of Krishna, 
and are said to have been left by him when he entered lUjgir. They reconnoitred 
the town from (Soratha hill, which is now called the Bathani-ki-Pahad, appearing from 
a distance to have three peaks, five or six miles to the west of Rajgir and north of Sandol 
Paha], a hill larger than the Bathkni hill (J/6A., Sabha P., ch. 20). At the foot of the 
Baibh&ra hill on the north and at a short distance from the northern gate, there are seven 
Kundas or hot springs caUed Vyasa, Markanda, Sapta-Rishi or Saptadhara, Brahma, 
Kaiyapa-rishi, Gahga-Jamun&, and Ananta. At a short distance to the east of these 
Kundas, there are five hot springs caUed Surya, Chandrama, Gane^, Rama and Sita. 
To the Ust of this latter group of Kundas is a hot-spring caUed Srifigi-rishi-knnda now 
caUed Makhdum-kunda after the name of a Muhammadan saint Makhdum Shah, caUed also 
Sharfuddin .Vhmad, at the foot of the Bipula hUl on its northern side. Close to the side 

of this spring is Makhdum Shah’s CAiliw or a small cavern for worship. Just over the 

entrance to the Chilwa, there is a huge slanting rock said to have been rolled down by 
two brothers R&ol and Latta to kUl the saint, but it was arrested in its course by his 
look This story is evidently a repUca of the Buddhist account about Devadatta hurling 
at Buddha a block of stone which was arrested in its course by two other blocks. There are 
the temple of JarS. Devi near the northern gate and Jaina temples of Mahavira, Parasnatha, 
and other Tirthaukaras on the Baibh&ra, Bipula. Udaya, and Sona-giri hills. Buddha 
resided in a cave of P& 9 ^va-giri (which is caUed Ratna-giri on the eastern side of the 
town) when he first came to Rajagriha [SuUa-nipata, ‘ PabUjjasutta,’ SBK., vol. X; 
JASB. (1838), p., 810]. Here he became the disciple of Arada first and then of 
Ru^aka; but dissatisfied with their teachings, he left Rajagriha (Asvaghosha's 
Buddha-charita), WhUe he was residing in a cave caUed KrishnasUa on the eastern side 
of P&ndava-giri, he was visited by king Bimbisara (Mahdvagga, ‘Pabbajjasutta’, 12; 
and Lalita-vistara, ch. 16). The Sonabhaudflr cave on the southern face of the 
Baibhara hill within the vaUey or the ancient town of Rajagriha (incorrectly 
identified by Gsneral Cunningham with the Saptaparni cave where the, first 
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Buddhist synod was held) [ ^rcA. S.i?ep., vol. Ill; Fergusson’s Care Temples of India ^ 
p. 49] has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the Stone Cavern of Fa Hian, where 
Buddha used to sit in profound meditation. At a short distance to the east is another cell 
where Ananda practised meditation. When Ananda was frightened by Mara, Buddha 
through a cleft in the rock introduced his hand and stroked Ananda on the shoulder and 
removed his fear (Arch, S. Rep-t vol. 3). There are still thirteen socket holes in front of 
Buddha’s cave (the SonbhaQd4r cave) indicating that a hall existed there where 
Buddha ‘‘delivered the law"’ as Fa Hian calls it. In the curve formed by the Bipula and 
Ratnagiri hills, near the northern gate, was situated a mango-garden formerly belonging to 
Ambapali and then to Jivaka, the court-physician to king Bimbisara, in which the latter 
built a vihdra and gave it to Buddha and his 1250 disciples (SBE.^ vol. X Vll ; Sdmah- 
naphala Suita, and Fa Hian’s Fo-kwo-ki), Cunningham also places Devadatta’s house 
within the curve (Arch. S. Rep.^ voLIII), but the location is very doubtful. Devadatta’s 
cave was situated outside the old city on the north and at a distance of three li to the east 
(Legge’s Fa Hian, p. XXX). It can be easily identified with Makhdum Shah’s Chiltoa 
which was formerly called Sriugi-rishi’s kunda. Devadatta, Buddha’s first cousin, created a 
schism in the Buddhist order nine or ten years before Buddha’s death, and his followers 
were called Gotamaka. It washewho instigated Ajata^tru to kill his father (Rhys David’s 
Buddhist India-, Spence Hardy’s Manualof Buddhism) Sahjiva-J&taka in the Jdtakas, voL I). 
The Benuvana Vihara called also Karanda Benuvana Vih&ra, which was given by Bimbis4ra 
to Buddha and where Buddha usually resided when he visited Rajgir, was situated at a 
distance of three hundred paces from the extreme east toe of the Baibh^ra hill (t. e. outside 
the valley and on the northern side of the Baibhllra hill). In this Vih&rfii, Sariputra, whose 
real name was Upatishya, (Kern, Saddharma-pundarika. SBE. XXI, p. 89), and Maudgal- 
kyana (called also Kolita) became Buddha’s disciples, having learnt first the doctrines from 
Asvajit in the celebrated couplets which mean, ‘ Tathagata has explained the cause of all 
things which have proceeded from a cause, and the great Sramana has likewise explained 
the cause of their cessation ’ They had been formerly the disciples of Sanjaya Vairatthi 
Putra of Rajgir. Near it was the Rppala cave where Buddha used to sit in deep medita¬ 
tion (Dhydna) after his midday-meal This cave is at a short distance from the Jaina 
temple on the top of the BaibhAra hill, down a narrow ledge on the west. The Saptaparni 
(called also Saptaparna and Sattaparni) caves have been identified by Mr. Beglar with a 
group of caves situated at a distance of about a mile to the west of the Pippala cave and 
the northern side of the Baibhara hill, where the first Buddhist synod was held after the 
of Buddha under the presidency of Mahakagyapa (Vinaya Texts, pp. 370-385; 
8 BE., vol XX; Arch. S. Rep., vol VIII). The Sma^nam or cemetery was two or three li 
to the north of BenuvanavihAra, in a forest called Sitavana (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, voL l;AvaddnaKalpalatd, ch. 9,81k. 19), which may be identified with Vasu-Rajd- 
ka-Qad, Vasu Raja being the grandfather of Jarasindhu and father of Brihadratha. Bimbi¬ 
sara, in accordance with his promise that in whichever house a fire occurred through negli¬ 
gence, the owner thereof should be expeUed and placed in the cemetery, abandoned his 
palace at Rajgir in the valley as it caught fire and went to reside at the cemetery; but 
appre en ng an attack from the king of VaisAli, or according to some account, from 
Chanda Pajjota, king of Uj jayini, in this unprotected place which was not at aU fortified, 
be commenced to buUd the new town of Rijagfiha, which is at a distance of one mili 
to the north of old RAjagriha and was completed by his son Ajatasatru. Near the 
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over the relics of Buddha obtained by him as his share (Legge a Fa B>an eb. -8) Thus 
the old Raigir was abandoned, and new Rajgir became the capital of Magaclha for a 
short periir Buddha died in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru. The seat o 

goven^entwasremovedtoPataUputrain the reign of Udajior U^yasva the grandson 

of Ajatasatru. who reigned from 619-503 B.c. The celebrated 

acco^ to General Cunningham, situated at SUao. a .nllage six miles to the nort^f 
mjgir Z the river Panchana where a high mound stiU exists, but this identificati^^ 
not appear to becorrect(se« BikramasUa Vih4ra). Badgaon or ancient N6 anda the c^le- 
brated seat of Buddhist learning, is seven mUes to the north of R-Jg^r- It «t^ cont^. 
the ruins of the Buddhist ViHftras and Stupas. Nigrantha JfAtiputra (Mgan.ha Na.ha- 
putta), who resided at R&jagriha in the Chaitya of Gunasda (^afpa,sn<ru.. amacharita) 
at the time of Buddha with 6ve other Tirthaukaras named 

khaliputta Gosala, Ajitakesakambala, Sanjaya Belatthaputta and Pakudhakachchayana 
Mf h ch. VI n. 31). has been identified with Maliavira, the twenty-fourth or the 

last TSafikara of’the Jain^- It was at his instigation that Srigupta, a 
r attempted to kUl Buddha in a burning pit and with poisonous food (Avadar^ 

^KalvaUUd ch 8) GosSla MakkhaUputta was the founder of the Ajivaka sect (Dr. 
H^-sVLU-. introduction, p. XIIl and Appendix. 12). P^vapun. where 
Mahavira died, is at a distance of ten miles to the south-west of Rajgir. Buddha while 
^taLir lived at Gridhrakuta. Gautama-Nyagrodha-arama. Chauraprapa a. Saptaparii. 
Le libna-sUa by the side of Bishi-giri. SapU-saundika cave, in 

JivaL’s Mango-garden. Tapoda-krama and Mrigavana of Madrakukslu {Maha- 
^ hhnna futta ch. 3). For further particulars, see Raigir in Pt II of this work 
r^igiri. the capital of Kekaya. on the north of the Bias in the Punjab 

AyodhyaK.. ch. 68). 

Jalalpur. the ancient name of which w^ Girjak ^ ^ 

has been adopted by Mr. Pargiter (JfarA-amfeya P., P- 318 note). ^ , 

Glriyek-An ancient Buddhist viUage on the PaSchana river, on the southern borikr o 
The district of Patna (see IndrasU4.guh4). Across the Pauchfina river is t^ Ginyek-hi 1 
vBctis the same as OrMrakufa biU. the Indra.ili-guha of Hiuen Tsia^ (Cunningham s 

IT. Geo p471) ThePaf.chanariveri8perhap8theancientSappuu(Sarpim)mentioned 

t BuMI^ hch. m y. co„me.t.,j on oh. i 1, p. 12- Tho Sopplni » t. 

have its source in the Gridhrakiita mountain (eee Pafiohftnanda). Giriyek is the ail of 
the Mhloil Book” of F. HU». but Mr. Bto«lloy h» ideutified it uith the -tooky pe.k 

at Bihar” {Ind. Ant., I. 19). 

GodA-The God&vari river (HalAyndha's .midUnaratnamdUi, ID. 52. Aufrechts ed.). 
God&vari—The river Godwari has its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
called Trj'amvaka, which is twenty miles from Nasik (Souro P., ch. 69; Brahtm P., 
chs 77, 79). Brahmagiri was visited by Chaitanya iChaitanya-Charitdmrila). Some 
supposi that the river has its source in tlie neighbouring mountain caUed Jafaphatka. 
In Tryainbaka, there is a tank called Kusavartta, under which the Godavari is said to 
flow after issuing from the mountain. The portion of the Godftvari on which Tiyam- 
vaka is situated is called Gautami (see Gautami). Every twelfth year, pilgrims 
from all parts of India resort to this village for the purpose of bathing in this sacred tank 
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and worshippiiig Tryamvakesvara, one of the twelve Great Lihgas of Mah^cva (Siva 
P., Pi, ch. ^4 ; Vardha P., cbs. 79, 80): see Amare'^vara. Ruiuachandra is said to have 
crossed the river on his way to Lank^ at Bhadrdchalam in the Godavari district where 
a temple marks the spot. 

Godhana-giri—Same as Garalla Hill (Baiia Bhatta’s Uarshachiirita, ch. M). 

Gokaroa—1. Gendia, a town in the province of North-Kanara, Kan^ar distnct, 
thirty miles from Goa between Karwar and Kumta. It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
(Mbh„ Adi P., ch. 219; Raghuvamia, VIU ; Siva P.. Bk. Ill, ch. 15). It contains the 
temple of Mahadeva Mahabalesvara established by Ravaiia. It is thirty miles south of 
Sad^heoga«l which is three miles south of Goa [Newbold: JASB,^ vol. XV (1846), p. 228]. 
Hero, Sail kardcbaryya defeated in controversy Xilkautha, a Saiva (Sankaravljaya^Qh, 15). 
2 Bhagiratha, king of Ayodhya, is said to have performed austerities at (]k)karna to bring . 
down the Ganges (Rdmdyam, BAla K., ch. 4-). This Gokania is evidently the modern 
Gomukhi, two miles beyond Gaiigotri. 3. According to the Vardha Pnrdra (cli. 170), 
Gokaraa is situated on the Sarasvati-sai gama or confluence of the river Sarasvati. 

Gokula —Same as Vraja or Mahavana (Padnia P.. Patala, ch. 40; Jdi P., cbs. 12, 15), or 
Purana-(}okul where Krishna was reared up. Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna, 
removed from Gokula to Brmdavana to escape molestations from the myrmidons of 
Kain8a(Ad» P.,ch. 3). Mahavana or Pur4na-Gokula is six miles from Mathur4, and 
contains places associated with the early life of Krishna. Vallabhacharyya, who was a 
contemporary of Chaitanya and known also by the name of Vallabha Bhr.tta of Ambali- 
grama (q, r.), and who founded the Ballabhach iri sect of Vaishnavas, built new Gokula 
in imitation of Miihavana, where, in the temple of Syama Lala, YasodA, wife of Nanda, 
is said to have given birth to Maya Devi, and where Nanda’s palace was converted 
into a mosque at the time of Aurangzeb (Chaitanya CharUamrila, II, 19; also Growse’s 
Mathura) : see Braja. The village of new Gokula is one mile to the south of Mahavana 
on the eastern bank of the Jamuna [ Lochana Das’s Chaitanyaniahgala (Atul GoRvaniFs 
ed.)lll, p. 181]. 

Gomanta-giri—1. An isolated mountain in the Western Ghats, where Kiishna and 
Balarama defeated Jar^indho (Harivam^a ch. 42). There is a Tirtha called Goraksba on 
the top of Gomanta-giri. The mountain is situated in the country about Goa i.e., the 
Konkan, called the country of Gomanta {Padma P., Adi Kh., ch. (5). The Hativafuka 
(chs. 98 and 99) locates a mountain Gomanta-giri in North Kanara. 2. The Riiivata 
hill in Gujarat was also called Gomanta (J/6A., Sabha, ch. 14). 

Gomati— 1. The river Gumti in Oudh (Rduiayana, Ayodhya, ch. 49). Lucknow stands 
on this river. 2. The river Godtivari near its source where the temple of Tryamvaka Ls 
situated (Siva P., Bk. l,ch. 54). It is also called GotamJ, from Rishi Gautama who had 
his hermitage at this place (76id., ch. 54). 3. A river in Gujarat on which Dvaraka is 
situated (Skanda P., Avanti Kh., ch. 60). 4. A branch of the Chambal in Malwa on 

which Rintambur is situated (Meghaduta^ Pt. I, v. 47). 5. The Gomal river in 
Arachosia of Afghanistan (Rig Veda, X, 75andLa.ssen Ind, Alt.), It falls into the Indus 
between Dera Ismael Khan and Pahadpur. 6. A river in the Kamgra district, Punjab 
(Ind, Ant,, XXII, p. 178). 
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Gomukhl-According to Capt. Rapor (Asiatic Researches, vol. XI, p. 506) aud Major 
Thorn (Memoir of the War in India, p. 504), it is situated two miles beyond Gangotri. 
It is a large rock called Cow’s Mouth by the Hindus from its resemblance to the head 
and body of that animal. But see Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 473. • Oo-mukhi is 
perhaps the Go-karna of the Ramayaija, I, 42. 

Oonanda —Same as Gonardda (2). (Brahmdnda P ch. 40; cf. Maisya P., ch. 113.) 
Gooardda— 1. The Punjab, so called from Gonardda, king of Ka>mira, who con¬ 
quered it. 2. Gonda in Oudh is a corruption of Gonardda, the birth-place of Pataujali 
the celebrated author of the Mahdbhdshya : hence he was called Gonarddiya. .S'ec 
Gauda. He lived in the middle of the second centurj^ before the Christian era, and was a 
contemporary of Pushpamitra, king of Magadha, and WTote his Mahabhdshya between 
140 and 120 B.c. During his time, Menander, the Greek king of ^?akala in the Punjab, 
invaded Ayodhya (Goldstucker’s Panini, pp. 234. 235; Matsya P., ch. 113; Bhandar- 
kar, Ind. Ant,, II, 70). 3. A town situated between Ujjayini and Vidiift or Bhil-sa 

(Sulta-nipata: Vatthugatha). 

Gopachala-1. The Bohtas hill [JASB. (1839), p. 690]. 2. Same as Gopftdrl (2) 

[JASB. (1862), p. 409]. Gwalior. 

_ 1 . Takht-i-Sulaiman mountain near Srinagar in Kasinir (Dr. Stein’s Rajala- 

rangini, I, p. 61 note). See tiahkardchdrya. 2. Gwalior (Dr. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., vol. I. 
pp. 124, 154 ; Detl P., ch. 75). 3. The Rohtas hill; same as Gopachala. 

Gopakavana-Tloa. It was also called Gopakapattana or Gopakapura. It was ruled by 
the Kadamba dynasty (Dr. Biihler’s Introduction to the Vikramdhkadeva-charita, p. 34 
note). 

Goparashtra— Same as Oovarushtra. The Igatpur sub-division of the district of Nasik 
(Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Ind. Ant., vol. IX). According to Garrett it is the same f.3 
Kuva: Southern Kohkana (Garrett’s Class. Die.). 

Goprat&ra_Guptara, a place of pilgrimage on the bank of the SarajO at Fyzabad in 

Oudh, where Ramachandra is said to have died (Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 110). Near 
the temple of Guptftra Mahadeva, a place is pointed out where Ramachandra is said to 
have breathed his last. 

Goratha Hill—Bftthani-kA-pahad, a small isolated hill about live or six miles to the west 
of the valley of old Rajagriha, appearing from a distance to have three peak-s, from 
which Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishna recomioitred the beautiful capital of Magadha 
(Mbh , Sabha P., ch. 20). It is on the north of Sandol hill which is larger .than the 

Bathuni -ka-pahAd. 

GosrlcEA parvata_1. A mountain near Nishadhabhumi (Narwar) in Central India 

(Mahdbhdrata, Sabba, 31). Same as Gopadri (2). 2. Kohmari Spur, near Ujat in 

Eastern Turkistan, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 13 miles from Khotan. It was a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Buddliist Khotan, which contained a monastery and a cave 
when; an Arhat lesided (Dr. Stein’s Sa^buried Ruins of Khotan). 3. The Gopuchchba 
mountain in Nepal near Katmandu upon which the temple of SvayambhunAtha Is 
situated (.Svayambhu Purdua, ch. I). 

Gova-rftshtra—Gova-rishtra is evidently a corruption of Goparishtra of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Bhishma P., ch. IX). It is the Kauba (Gova) of Ptolemy. See Gopar?shtra. The 








shrine of Sapta-Kotfevara Mahadeva was established by the Sapt^ Rishis at Narvem in 
the island of Divar (Dipavati) on the north of Goa Island proper (Jnd. A nt,, III, 194). 
Govarddhana—1. Mount Govarddhana. eighteen miles from Brindavan in the district 
of Mathurft;- In the village called Paitho, Krishna is said to have taken up the mount 
on his little finger and held it as an umbrella over the beads of his cattle and his 
townsmen to protect them from the deluge of rain iK>ured upon them by Indra 
Udyoga. ch. 129). See Vraja-ma^idala. 2. The district of Kasik in the Bombay 
Presidency (Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan ; JJahavastuavaddna in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Literature of Neixtl, p. 160). See Govarddhanapura. 

Govarddhana^matba—One of the four Mathas established by Sai karacharyya at Jagannatha* 
in Orissa (see Sringaglri). 

Govarddhanapura—CJovardhan, a village near Nasik in the Bombay Presidency 
(Mdrkandeya P., ch 57 ; Dr. Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan, p. 3). 

GovAaana—It is evidently the Kiu-pi-shwong-na of Hiiien Tsiang, which has been restored 
bv Julien to Govisana: it is 400 li to the south-east of Matipura or the prefent Murdore, 
a town in Westeni Rohilkhaud near Bignor {Hbh., Bhishma P., ch. 17). 
Gridhrakhta-parvata—According to General (hnningham it is a part of the Saila-giri, the 
Vulture-peak of Fa Hian and Indrasil& guba of Hiuen Tsiang (see Indrasil^-guha). It lies 
two miles and a half to the south-east of new^ R^igir. Sailagiri is evidently" a spur of the 
Ratnakuta or Ratnagiri, but the name of Sailagiri is not know n to the inhabitants of this 
place. Buddha performed austerities here for some time after leaving the Pandava girl 
cave, and in his subsequent sojourn, he delivered here many of his excellent Siltras. 
Devadatta hurled a block cf stone from the top of this hill to kill Buddha while he 
was walking below in meditation (ChuUavagga, Pt. vii, ch. 3, but see Glrivrajapura). 
Buddha resided in the garden of Jtvaka, the physician, at the foot of the mountain and 
here he was^ visited by the king Ajata^atru and by his minister Varshakara, which led 
to the foundation of ‘Pataliputra (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut^ p. 89 and MahA- 
parimhbana Sutta)- It is also called Giriyek hilL 
Guhyesvari—The temple of Guhyesvari, which is claimed both by the Hindus and 
Northern Buddhists as their own deity, is situated on the left bank of the Bagmati, 
about a quarter of a mile above the temple of Pasnpatinatha and three miles north¬ 
east of Katmandu (Wright’s Hist, of Nepal, p. 79; DevUBhagvata vii. 38). See 
Nep4U. 

Gunamati-vlhftra—The Gunamati monastery, which was visited by Hiuen Tsiang,* 
was situated on the Kunva hill at Dharawat in the sub-division of Jahanabad In the 
District of Gaya. The twelve-armed statue of Bhairava at that place is really an 
ancient Buddhist statue of Avalokiteswara (Grierson, Notes on the District of Oayd). 
Guptahari—Same as Gopratara (Skanda P., Ayodhy&-Mahat., ch. vi). 

Gupta k&ai—1. Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. 2. In Sonitapura (see Soi;iitapura). 

Gurijara—Gujarat and the greater part of Khandesh and Malwa (Conder’s Modern 
Traveller, vol. x, p 130). In the seventh century, at the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the 
name w'as not extended to the peninsula of Gujarat, which was then know n only by the 
name of Saurashtra. The modem district of Marwar was then known by the name of 
Qurjjara. It appears from the Ptriplus that the south-eastern portion of Gujarat about 
the mouth of the Nerbudda was called Abhira, the Aberia of the Greeks. Gujarat was 
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called “ Cambay ” by the early Eaglish travellera. For further particulars, see Guzerat 
in Pt. II of this work. For the Chalukya kings of Gujarat from Mularaja to 
Kumkrap:ila, see the Badnagar Inscription in Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 293. 

GorapAda-giri—Gurpa hill in the district o! Gaya, about 100 miles from Botlh-Gay&, 
where Maha-Kasyapa attained Nirv&na (Legge’s Fa Mian, ch. xxxiii). It is also 
called Kukkutapada-giri [see An account of the Ourpa HUl in JASB. (1906), p. 77]. 
By “Maha-Kasyapa” is meant not the celebrated disciple of Buddha who presided over 
the first Buddhist sjmod after Buddha’s death, but Kasyapa Buddha who preceded 
Bakyasimha (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxxiii). But ace Kukkutapada-giri. This hill is 
called Gurupidaka hill in the Divyavadana Maid (Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist 

* Literature of Nepal, p. 308; Divyavadana, Cowell’s ed., p. 61) where. Maitreyf, the 
future Buddha, would preach the religion. 

H 

Halhaya— Kbandesh, parts of Aurangabad and South Malwa. It was the kingdom of 
Karttaviryarjuna. who was killed by Parasurftma (see Tamaift). Its capital was Mahish- 
mati, now called Mahesvara or Chuli-Mahesvara {Bdmdyana, Uttara, »h. 36). Same as 
Anupadesa {Mbh., Vana, 114, Skanda P., Nagara kh., th. 66). Mahesba and Mahishaka. 

Haimavata-varsha.— The name of India before it was called Bharatavarsha {Linga P., 
Pt. I, ch. 46). See Bh&ratavarsha. 

Haimavati—1. Same as ^IshikulyA (Hemakoaha), 2. The river Ravi in the Punjab 
(Mataya P., oh. 115). 3. The original name of the river Sutlej, which fled in a hundred 
streams at the sight of Vasishlha, and since then it is called Satadru {Mbh., Adi P.. 
ch. 179). 4 The river Airavati (Irawadi) in the Panjab {Mataya P., ohs. 115, 116). 

Hamsavati_Pegu, built by the two brothers Samala and Bimala [JASB., (1869), 

p. 478.] 

HamsadvAra—Same as Krauficha-randhra {Meghaduta, Pt. I, v. 58). 

Hamsa-stupa— JarAsindhu-ka-Baithak in Giriyek near Rajgir in Bihar, visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. It is a dagoba [Dehagopa or Dhdtugarbha or tope {atupa)\ erected, according 
to him, in honour of a Hamsa (goose) which sacrificed itself to relieve the wants of a 
starving community of Buddhist Bhikahus of the Hinayana school. There was formerly 
an exoellent road which led up to the mountain-top. This road was constructed by 
Bimbis&ra when he visited Buddha at this place; the remains of the road still exist. 

HaradvAra—Same as Haridvara. 

HArahaura_^The tract of country lying between the Indus and the Jhelum, and the 

Gandgarh mountain and the Salt range {Arch. S. Rep., vol. v, p. 79, and Biihat-aanihUd, 
xiv, 33). 

Harakda— Baiiga or East Bengal (Hemachandra’s Abhidhana-chintdmani), 

Harakshetra —BhuvaneAvara in Orissa. It was the site of a capital city founded 
by Raja Yayati KeAari, who reigned in Orissa in the latter part of the fifth century. 
Same as EkamrakAnana. 

Haramokta—^The mount Haramuk in Kasmira, twenty miles to the north of Srinagar 
(Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgint, II, p. 407). 

HArddapitba—Baidyan&tha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal. It is one of the 
fifty-two Pi^as where Sati’s heart is said to have fallen, though there is no memonto 
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of any kind associated with the occurrence [Dr. B. L. Mitra, On the Temples of Deoghar 
in JASB. (1883). p. 172; Tantra-chuddmani,] 

HaridvAra— See Kanakhala. It stands on the right bank of the Ganges, at the very 
point il'here it bursts through the Siwalik hills and debouches upon the plains 
nearly two hundred miles from its source. It is in the district of 8haharanpur and ^ 

was situated on the eastern confines of the kingdom of Srughna. It is also called 
.Gaiigadvara which contains the shrine of Nakiilesvara MahMeva (K^&rma P., Il, ch. 42) 

Hariharakshetra—1. Hariharachhatra or Sonepur at the junction of the Ganc'ak and the 
Ganges (VardhuP.^ ch. 144). See BisAld chhatra. 2. fiarihara at the junction of the 
rivers Tungabhadra and Handra in Mysore, (Rice's Mysore Inscriptions, p. 71). Sec 
HarOiaranathapara. 

HariharanAtha-pura—Harihara or Kudalur at the junction of the river Haridra with 
the TuiigabhadrA: a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Podtwa P., Uttara, ch. 62; 

Rice’s Mysore Inscrip., Intro.). It was visited by Nityananda. the celebrated disciple 
of Chaitanya. 

Harikshetra—Harikantam Sellar on the river Pennar, a place of pilgrimage visited by 
Chaitanya [Chaitanya-Bhdgavaia, ch. 6). 

HArita-Asrama—Ekalinga, situated in a defile about six miles north of Udaipur in 
Rajputana. It was the hermitage of Rishi Harita, the author of one of the SamhiUs. 

Haritakivana—A part of Baidyanatha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal now called 
Harlajudi {Baidyanathamihihnya) : see ChitAbhumi. 

Harivarsha—^It included the western portion of Thibet (K6likd P., ch. 82 ; Mbh., SabhA 
P., ch. 51). Same as Uttara kuru (J/b/*., Sabha, ch. 28). 

Haryo—Hassan-Abdul in the Punjab: it was also called Haro. 

Hastaka-vapra—Hathab near Bhaonagar in Gujarat: it is the *• Asfacampra *’ of the 
Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea, and Astakapra of Ptolemy, ( see Bomb. Gaz., vol, 1, 
pt. 1, p. 539). 

Hastimati—The river Hautmati, a tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat {Padma P^ 

Uttara, ch. 55). 

HastinApura— The capital of the Kurus, north-east of Delhi, entirely diluviated by 
the Ganges. It was situated twenty-two miles north east of Miiat and south-west of 
Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. Nichakshu, the grandson of Janamejaya of the 
Mahabh&raia, removed his capital to EausAmbi after the destruction of HastinApura 
{Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 21). Gaclmuktesvar, containing the temple of Mukhtesvara. 

Mahadeva was a quarter of ancient HastinApura. Su GanamukteAvara. 

HastlsomA—The river Hatsu, a tributary of the Mahanadi [ Padma P., Svarga 
(Adi), ch. 3]. 

Hafaka—1. Undes or Hunadesa where the lake MAnasasarovara is situated (J/6A., 

Sabha P., ch. 27). The Guhyakas (perhaps the ancestors of the Gurkhas) lived at this 
place. 2. A Kshetra or sacred area in the district of Ahmadabad in w hich was situated 
ChamatkArapura, once the capital of Anartta-d^, seventy miles to the south-east of 
Sidhpur (Skanda P., NAgara kh). See ChamatkArapura. ^ 
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Hatyftharaiia—^Hattiaharan, twenty-eight miles sonth-east of Hardoi in Oodh. • 
Ritmachandra is said to have expiated his sin for killing Ravana, who was a BrAhman’s 
son, by bathing at this place. 

Hayamukha—Cunningham has identified this with Daundiakhera on the northern bank of 
the Ganges, about 104 miles north-west of Allahabad {Jaimini-Bharata, ch 22 ; Cunning¬ 
ham’s Anc. Geo., p. 387). Beal considers that the identification is not satisfactory 
(Records of WeMem Counfnes, I, 229). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Hemakuta—1. Called also Hemaparvata. It is another name for the KalUsa 
mountain which is the abode of Kuvera, the ki n g of the Yakshas (Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 

6; Kurma P., I, 48). This appears to be confirmed by Kalidasa (^akuntalS, Act vii). 

2. The B&ndarpuchchha range of the Himalaya in which the rivers Alakananda, Ganges 
and Jamuna have got their source (FordAa P., ch. 82). It should be observed that the 
Kailasa, and Bandarpuchchha ranges were called by the general name of KaijAsa. See 
Kailasa. 

Hidamba— C^achar, nanred after a Rftja of KAmsrupa in Assam, who built a palace at 
Khaspur at the foot of the northern range of hills [Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer 
(1841), vol. 11, p. 97]. 

Him&dri —The Himalaya mountain. 

Himalaya— The Himalaya mountain, (see Himavan). 

Himavan — Same as Himalaya (MCrkaiyleya P.,ehs. 54,55). According to the Purai.as, 
Himavin or the Himalaya range is to the south of Manasa-sarovara (Vardha P., ch. 78). 

Himavanta— Majhima, Kassapagotta, and Dundubhissara were sent as missionaries 
to Himavanta by Asoka (Mahdvatnia, oh. xii). Their ashes were found in a tope at 
Sanchi (Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, p. 287). By some, it has been identified with Tibet, 
but Fergusson identifies it with Nepal (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 17). 

Hiiiguia— Hiiigl&j (Devt-Bkdgavata, vii, 38), situated at the extremity of the range of 
mountains in Beluchistan caUed by the name of Hingula, about twenty miles or a day’s 
journey from the sea-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or Hibgulft or Hingol river (the 
Tomeros of Alexander’s historians) near its mouth. It is one of the fifty-two pithas or 
places celebrated as the spots on which fell Sati’s dissevered limbs. Sati’s brahmarandhra 
is said to have fallen at this place (Tantra Ckuddmani.) The goddess Durgft is known here 
by the name of Mah&mftyft or Kotfari. According to Captain Hart, who visited the temple, 
it is situated in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each side of which rise perpendicularly 
to nearly a thousand feet. It is a low mud edifice, built at one end of a natural cave of 

small dimensions, and contains only a tomb-shaped stone, called the goddess MAtA or 

MahAmayA [Account of a Journey from Karachi to Hinglaj in JASB,, IX (1840), p. 134; 
Brief History of Kalat by Major Robert Leeoh in JASB., (1843), p. 473]. Sir T. Holdich 
considers that the shrine had been in existence before the days of Alexander, “for the 
shrine is sacred to the goddess Nana (now identified with Siva by the Hindus)’’ which, 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus of the Greeks) king of Assyria, removed from Susa in 645 
B.C. to the original sanctuary at Urakh (now Warka in Mesopotamia), the goddess being 
Assyrian. (The Greek Retreat from India inthe Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. XLIX; 
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% Rawlinson’s Fifve Great Momrchita, IV, p. 344). The temple is said to be a low mud 
edifice, coataininga shapeless stone situated in a cavern (Asiatic Researches, vol. XVIJ). 
The ziarat is so ancient that both Hindus and Muhammadans claim it without recogni¬ 
sing its prehistoric origin. The goddess is known to the Muhammadans by the name of 
Nani (Imperial Gazetteer, voL xiii, p. 142). The Aghor river is the boundary between 
the territory of the Yam of Bella and that of the Khan of Khelat. The name given 
to the stream above the peak in the Hara mountains is Hingool. It is called 
Aghor from the mountains to the sea- On the way from Karachi, between the port of 
Soumeanee and the Aghor river, there are three hills which throw op Jets of liquid mud 
called Chandra-kupa. The village nearest to Hinglaj is Urmura or Hurmura. situated 
on the coast at a distance of two days’ march (JASB,, IX, p. 134). 

Hirauvatl—1. A river in Kosala, prol>ably at its western extremity (Vamana P., 
ch, 64). 2. A river in Kurukshetra (Jf 6 A., Udyoga ch. 158). 

Hi^a^yavahu—The river Sona, the Erannoboas of the Greeks (Amarakosha). See 
Sona. The modern Ch4ndan was erroneously identified by Major Franklin with Erreen 
Bhowah : it runs south of Bhagalpur and Joins the Ganges to the west of Champanagar. 
Chandan was also called Chandravati (see Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra, p. 20, 
and Utiara Purdna quoted by him). The name of Chandan however has some connection 
with Chfind Sadagar (see Champapuri). 

Hi^a^yavindu— 1 . A celebrated place of pilgrimage at Kalinjar (Mbh., V'ana, ch. 
87). 2 . A place of pilgrimage in the Himalaya (Ibid, Adi, ch. 217). 

Hiraaya-parvata—Monghir (see Mudgala-giri). 


Hirauyapura—Herdoun or Hindaun in the Jeypur state, seventy-one miles to the 
south-west of Agra, where Vishnu is .said to have incarnated as Nrisiipha Deva and 
killed Hiranyakasipu, the father of Prahlada (Padma P., Srishti, oh. 6). But see 
Mulasth&napura. 


Hirauyavatl—The Little (Chhota) Gandak, same as AJitavat! near Ku^nari or 
Kusinagara (Mahdparinirvdna Sdtra). It flows through the district of Gorakhpur about 
eight miles west of the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (,Sarayu). 

Hisadrus—The river Sutlej in the Punjab. 


HlAdini—The river Brahmaputra (Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. XIV, p. 444 ). But 
this identification does not appear to be correct. It is described as situated between 
Kekaya on the west and the river Satadni (Sutlej) on the east. Bharata crossed this 
river on his way to Oudh from Kekaya (Rdmdyana, Ayodh., ch 71). 

Hrlshikeaa—Rishikes, a mountain twenty-four miles to the north of Hardwar, 
which was the hermitage of Devadatta {Vardha P., ch. 146), It is situatetl on the bank 
of the Bhaglrathi on the road from Haridwar to Badrinuth. 

Hti^-defca-1. -ae country round Saksla or Sealkot inthePmijab, as Mihirakula, a 
un, made it his capital. 2 . The country round Manasa-sarovara. 

Hupian-The capital of Parsusthana, the country of the Parsus. a warlike tribe 
tnentioned by Pamm. Hupian is the present Opian, a little to the north of Charikar at 

htm"rZ"^ri “ r or Pamghan range (Cunning- 

eog., p. .. ). It was the site of Alexandria, a town founded by Alexander 
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the Great, the Alasanda of the Mahavamsa and the birth-place of Menander (the Milinda 
of the Buddhist ^Titers), the celebrated Bacirian king (McCrindle’s Invasion of India, p. 
332). Opian is perhaps a corruption of Upanivesa or properly Kshatriya-Upanivesa, a 
country situated on the north of India (Matsya P., 113). 

Hushkftpura—Uskur on the left bank of the Vitasta opposite to Baramula in Kasmira. 
It was founded b\^ king Husbka, the brother of Kanishka. Uskur is also called Uskara 
(Cunningham's Anc» Gkog,, p. 99). 

Hydaspos—The Greek name of the river Jhelum in the Punjab. 

Hydroates—The Greek name of the river Ravi in the Punjab. 

Hypanis—The Greek name of the river Bias in the Punjab. 

Hypasis—The Greek name of the river Bias in the Punjab. 

I. 

Ikshu—1. The river O.xus: it flowed through Sakadv^pa [TwAwm P., II, ch. 4; 
JASB.f (1902), p. 154]. 2. An affluent of the Nerbuda (Kumia P., pt. II, eh. 39). 

Ikshumatl—The river Kalinadi (East) whieh^flows through Kumaun, Rohilkhand, and 
the district of Kanauj {Rdmdyana, Ayodbya, ch. 68). 

llvalapura—Ellora, Seven miles from Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Dominions and 44 
miles from Nandgaon on the G. I. P. Railway. It is said to have been the residence of 
the Daitya Uvala whose brother B^itapi was killed by Rishi Agastya at Batapipura 
while on his way to the south. It is the same as Elapura, which is evidently a 
corruption of llvalapura. See Elapura. The Visvakarma Cave (Chaitya) at 
Ellora, and the \dharas attached to it are supposed by Fergusson to belong to a period 
from 600 to 750 a. d. when the last trace of Buddhism disappeared from Western 
India. The Kailasa temple which is the ‘‘chief glorj-” of Ellora, w^as caused to be 
carved by Krishna 1, king of Badami, on the model of the Virdpaksha temple at 
Pattadakal to celebrate his conquests in the 8th centiuy a.d. (Havell’s Ancient 
and Medieval ^rcAifec/wre, p. 193). It is the same as Deva-Paivata (or giri), and 
'Sivdlaya of the Siva P. (1, ch. 58). For its sanctity, see Sivftlaya. 

Indr&Ql—Near Katwa, district Burdwan, Bengal, on the river Ajaya (K. ch- 195). 

Indraprastha—Old Delhi. I^ is also called Brihasthala in the Makdbhdraia. The 
city of Indraprastha was built on the banks of the Jamuna, between the more 
modern Kotila of Firoz Shah, and Huraayun’s tomb, about two miles south of 
modern Dellii. The river has now shifted its course more than a mile eastwards. 
The Nigambod Ghat on the banks of the Jamuna near the Nigambod gate of Shah- 
jahan's Delhi, just outside the fort close to Selimgad, and the temple of 
Nilachatri said to have been erected by Yudhishthira on the occasion of performing a 
homa, are believed to have formed part of the ancient capital. It was also 
called Khanc'ava-prastha, and formed part of Kham]ava-vana {see Kh^x^dava-vana). 
The name Indraprastha is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
of the fort Purdra. Kild, which is still pointed out as the fort of Yudhishfhira and hia 
^ brothers. The fort was repaired or built on the original Hindu foundations by Huraayun 
and was called Diupanna {Arch S. Rep., vol. IV). It now contains the Kecla Koni 
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mosque which was commenced by Huaiayun and complet3d by Sher Shah., and al*K> the 
Sher Manjil or the palace of Sher Shah, which was used as a library by Humayuu on 
his reaccession to the throne, and in which he met with his death by an acoldeutal 
fall. Indraprastha was the capital of Yudhishthira, who became king in the year 
653 of the Kali era, called also the Yudhishthira era. According to Aryalihatia and 
Varahamihira, the Kali age began in 3101 b.c. A large extent of land between the 
Delhi and Ajmer gates of modern or Shahjahan’s Delhi and about sixteen miles in 
length contained at different periods the site of old Delhi which was shifted from time 
to time according to the whims and caprices of different monarchs. Just after leaving 
the Delhi gate, there is Firoz Shah’s Kotila containing a pillar of Asoka [for the 
inscription on the pillar see JASB, ("1837), p. 577], which is one of tjo few 
renmants of Firoz Shah’s capital Firuzabad. Another Asoka pillar is on the ridgo in 
a broken condition. The next place is Indrapat or Yudhishthira’s Indraprastha. 
Just outside the fort is a gate called Lai Darwaza, the anoieut Kabuli Darwaz5 
of Sher Shah’s Delhi, which now gives entrance to an ancient mosque. At some distance 
is Humayun’s tomb built by Akhar, containing also the tomb of Hamida Banu Begum, 
andalso those of JahandarShah, Famikhsiyar, Alamgir II, Ratti-ud-Daula Rafti-ud-Dijarat, 
and Dara. Beyond it is a village called Nizamuddin Aulia after the name of a saint who 
flourished at the time of Ghiasuddin Tughlak. The village contains a baoli (well), tho 
beautiful marble tombs of Nizamuddin Aulia, Mahomed Shah, Jahanara Pkgum, the poet 
Khusru and Prince Mirza Jahangir, son of Akbar II. Tnese tombs are enclosed with beau¬ 
tiful marble fret-work screens, one of which is provided with a marble door. There is also 
a mosque called Jumat Khana built by the Emperor Alauddin. Beyond Nizamuddin Aulia 
Chausatl.i Khamba containing the tomb of Akbar s foster brother and General Mobarak 
called Aziz Khan. The Mausoleum of Safdar Jung, the son of Sadat Khan, Nawab of 
Oudhand Vizir of Ahmad Shah, was erected by his son Shuja-ud-Daula. Tughlakabad 
contains the ruins of a big fort built by Ghiasuddin Tughlak whose tomb was raised by 
Ids crazy son Muhammad Tughlak just outside the southern wall of the city. Besides, there 
is the Kutiib Minar, the tower of victory, -with Prithvi-Raj&’s Yajfias^la in the neigh¬ 
bourhood converted into a mosque, in the courtyard of which stands the celebrate<l Iron 
Pillar. This and the Lalkot with Jogamaj’a’s temple,the Butkhana and Altamash’s tomb 
are within the Delhi of Prithvi-Raj. Close to the Kutub Minar is the Alai Darwaza or 
the gateway of Allauddin, perhaps,of his capital, and near it is the marble tomb of Imam 
Zemin, the spiritual guide of Humayun. Near the Ajmer gate is the Jantar-Mantar or the 
Observatory’ of Jai Singh of Jaipur. Within Shahjahanabad or modern Delhi is the fort 
vrith its celebrated Dewan-i-Am Rang-Mahal,Mamtaz-Mahal, Shahpur palace, and the Pearl 
Mosque. The Jumma Masjid was constructed by Shajahan. The Sonari Mosque (Mo.sque 
of Raushan-ud-Daula) is situated immediately to the west of the Kotwali from which 
Nadir Shah ordered thema.ssacre of Delhi. For further particulars, see Delhi in Pt. II, 
of this work. 

Indrapura- Indore, five miles to the north-west of Dibhai in the Anupashahar sub¬ 
division of the Bulandshahr district. United Provinces. It is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Skandagupta, the date being 465 a. d. (Corp. /;«. HI, p. 70). 

Perhaps this Indrapura is mentioned in the .^ahkaravijaya of .Ananda Giri by the namo 
of Indraprasthapura. 







THE STORY OF HIR AND RANJUA. 

Dr WilHlS ft»AT T 1179 A.D. 

(Ttaiwltttcd by with prufatory fcioiuks by Sin R. Temit'I.k, Rl. I 

Prelatofy Remarks. 

My fririids, Mt. M Umgwnrtli DamKi aiitl Sii Goorgn OriflMon, hftrp wfil me tlin 
tranHJntfon of thu pne^ui, vtfry ci^fbmted ia the Panjah, by Warui Sbab, known ft* Hff 
R4iijh(V for publication iva a uupiilumflnt to ibu /nefian Artfijurtry. It ia 'vitli great 
pltKuturo tlinL I nctiede to tboir ro<)nMt. 

The tfAQulJition is by thn bittr C. F. Usbomo of the Indian Civil Borvini whoso uiitlmoly 
doutb. in tbo words of Qooego Orwirann, “ was u blow to tbosonoiM study of PjHijftbt." 
Tw It is JUtachiul " A Critiud Andysls ” by '' MultanJ ^' who, from internal fevidoaca ftBordud 
by lilt* MS. ttsdf, mturt have bwo UabornO, My Worwls wisro indiibttHl to kha good olHoes 
of bis hfotberdn-Liw, Mf. H. D. Watiwn. idao of tho Indiftn Civil Swvioe, for tho MSS. 

In yolunto 11 (IbSfl) of my Legt'ndf of thi Fftiijab, four soparsto storiw tolato to tb)» 
groat lovo talu<^u Oriental Romm and Juliet story. On itago 117 will t» found thv 
U’gojid erf Abdii'llftb Sbab of Bamin; 00 p. 4W4, Ismi'il KMn’S Oraodmothcr; on p. 49y. 
Tbu Braeclot-Mukor of Jhiuig; on p. f>07. The Marriage of Rir and Ranjbii ; and at p. 1 Of 
Tol, m will be found Lhn aaulugous tale of Mirrii and SdliibAii 

Aa tbu Lef/endt of the I'anjab am now out of print, it may as well if I quoto here my 
notes on the nhovu tales, though nunfo yeari ugo. 

'Alidu’Unb Shfth waa a local Bcdocbl eaiot ar. Sarun. near GhAii KhAn. and I 
printwl bis legand becan^D of ita TefenoM'iist to the story of Rlr and Rkbjlia. In doing 
so I made the following THniafka : " The story i« chiefly remarknblo for the introfluction of 

thfl horoHM of the very favouriH* Panjibl tuLo of Hfr and Mnjhk in the uflur-world BanjhA 
ja repro^emed im «tdl fallowing hi* original uceupullon of a biiffab-herdsman, and oa 
supplying milk to tbo Frophot. 

" Th« Btory of Jfii and RAnjh* is of world-wide cdobrity in tbo Paujib, sud will be 
given in full lator in tbesu voluoios. Rir wna the daughter o! Chflohak, a SyAl «1 Rangpdr, 
in tbo Muxaffargarh Diatricl. BdnjhA’a inie namu waa Didbu ; he was by caelO a Hflnjb^ 
Jaiti A"*! *" almost oxcluaivtrly by his eeeto name, whieh alau tukos thu diiuinutivo 

forms RonJhuA, Rknjlwiu, uud ReDjheir4. Hu lalber Mottiti wtw a Chaudhil, or Itcvoimo 
Collector, and local miVgtifttu at TiUchl UaiAra, in the Gujfduwolo District. 

" The SyAts are of Rujput origin, and claim higbor rank thua the eucrounding Jan 
iriboa, to whom they will not give tboir daiightHni in mnTrlogc, uULoiigb they may tuiirry .TnH 
womon. Thus, thougb JJIr and Ranjbu were both Muhauunatlaim, their love mw ilUeii;, 
end oniliKl dleiwtrouety. Tbu pride of the Sylile ta iiltuiratod by unotber culubwii«l lovu 
■tury, '■ Sabibflfi nnJ SlitaA/' which will also be given in full lator on. the scene of which is 
41 KhfwA nwir Jbhng. R la uvoa now an iuault to a Syll tO' mention either Hir or SahlbaA, 
and no SyAl will rumaln present wbilv either of these stories is being leened. They ore, 
however, eolebrwtttd iu bUe PanlAb ns ibo types of constant lovspe. much in tlio Show way os 
Abelard and HiSlOifie in imnJero Europe, at as LelU and Mujtiiin in Arabic, and FarhAd and 
Shirin in Feraiau story. Hlr’s tomb iu flboul half a mile from the civil statiua of .Tbang, 
and is marked on tha siu-voy map o» '* Mnoknrlw Htwr,*' which fltinda for '* Ma<ibaia-i- 
yilf^'^ nrHir's monument, ft is n brick building, resombling in stylo the onlinary MiiauUn&n 
tuiub olihe Iflth coatury, with the nxception that instead of being eovered by a doiuo it is 
OjHin to the sky- Thoie ara niches or windows ou the four aidiui. That on lhn woat ia closed, 
whitn the other tliroe are open, the reason assigned being that- the wimi should blow on 
Hfr from every direction oxcapt that of bar bomn, Bai^iOr, where she was murdered. 
The tomb Mtaiidu dose to un old bed of the ClbcnAb, and It is rulated that at the time of 
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Hlr^s dmih Ibe riTer waii aLlU In tMft oH bwJ* and tJiat Hir uppcemd In a yidon t<> 

A mPTchMl wiio tTAft Sfardling past in u bont, bim to bnM her tomb in this plapr, 

And to build tl m that ih*i rAin of hOAren shouid al wajT* full on it, TMm wim dono Htr's 
body hsid been placed rn the tomli; but before H wua oloBed* E&njhA appmmd, and, entering 
the tomh alivop waa bnriod with her. This iw not in accunijinees with the poem^ but i* the 
Account giyen by Bhnftft Vafsii an old Jatt lit churge of the tomb. A lUfM, orfnir^ of soma 
iocal {!olebfiiy, ii held at the tomb in the month of Mftigii (February^ Mir and B&njhii aro 
comraoply aaid to huvo flouriibttl 700 Or BW yeofft ago. bnt others juiaign tboin to Akbar'i 
timO (10th century a P<) and tbe architnrture of the iontb li In Aceoidincc wJth tbii 
fluppositinn. 

" Tbo Qret poem in their hnnopr is uid to Kart? been oompOAed by Namoditr Pa|* 
wkxi of .Tbang, but IhC niOit cclobdit^ le tbo poom o! WSria Shhb, a natiyn of TaJebt 
Ha^&ra in GujiAnwAlA, RAiijhit''e natiya place, ft eyen now formH a favoiiritii iubjoot lor 
local bardi^.'* 

1 printed the etory of lema'il Khan's Grandmotber berause of ite t-luac rclatlomhip to 
that of Hir and Eanjbft. It w^t evidently meant to aceonnr^ for the oare taken nf the tomb 
of Htr and Renih&t near Jhang^ by the graDcImother of the t hua SlyM K4bi (Chief IpMuhammad 
lam&'il Kb^tk ol dbaruf, an act ngniOAt the traditton of her tribe. Tbo cb|ect nf the etory 
of 'The Brenelet-MAkfrr of tihang wsk tfi gWlfy the nhrine nr tomb iif Hir nful KahjZiilx The 
loat of tny legendfl, The Marriage of Hir and K&njh^, related only liaH of the whole tale and 
itnp{)e<l lit the |K>LQt wburu Rhn}hi. guti poK^ehi^inn of 11 ir, nniitting the latter half rdatilig 
to the murder ol lllr; thoti|^ thia wa?* the mo$t important |mrt of it^ and wa^ the portion 
which has givun il aucb fa me. Tbi* object ol this tiilr was tu bir^ilow a Gctitiuuv value on 
RAnJhfv by making him out to he n wonder-working/njjir of the typo nf the greater wiinli 
and rendering his doinge 0 $ fa,b\dons a$ poaalblo. No doubt the ddotenoeof tlio shrine lo 
Hit ATlri RAnjliA At dliang rtccuuntlsl for tliirt legend. 

My roioarkfl on the otory of >lkz& and lijiUdlMn may l>e of intermit in eoiuirclign with 
ihi>ie uiado nbove. 

Thi« to a yftiy rolelfrated in the .rhnng and Montgomery tbonco throiigb- 

out Cho Faitjabk because of the femb which the riopiment of the horomef Mbib&^k^ with 
her cone in lMEttI led to between the Mahnle fSylila) and the Cbadhura nf Khlwfi in the Jhang 
District and the Hbarali ol DaniibCtil in the Montgomery OiFtriert. The wtoiy generally 
tdd m aa foUnwa t Sfirtk was mnt to bin rdatire the Midmt ehlof of Kblwi. who bad a 
daughter SIlbibiLn. I^^AjLlb^e was betrothed lo a youth uf the CbadhiLr tribe, but bofonr she 
could he niami.^d to him ithe eloped with MirrA tr^wardi D&nilb&d Before they rooebod 
thia plaoe^ however, tboir pursuorii, Ibe Mobnld and Lbn ChAdkar?, overtnxik thorn, killed 
Mlr^A and strangled S&hihnn The Kharis thereupon attacked Iho Mahru3 nud the 
f.-hadliarM, defeated them oud rccorured iho corp^ica of Mlrzs and S^bibiH whioh the}' 
buried at D^blid. Thofeiida, howoyfSFp lasted n long while no that it bocamc lit b« 
cou*^idcrcd nolucky to possess daughtorSp and ihua they tod to fixteiuive female 
mfsnticJdp hj etrsDgu.tiit£uii, m meuioiy of the manner of Sdhibin's doaUi. An ri^dj 
the KharaiB„ tbia waa only put dovii by ttus English within the last forty joar*. 
The Sy&ifl to the presenL day rmmt a referenoe to Silhiblu aa they do to Bfr, tha 
beroiuo of Iho talu ot Hir and Kinjb^ given in the previotui volume/' 

Sir. tJsharne In a short Tinte prefixed to his MS., writing from Battle, Suseeif 
Aiiguet Id Ilf isaye i f was proposing to cotubine with it n reiirint of iomo vcifso trAtia- 
lations of Panjabi Xtyrieti publisbcd in lyOd in India, JJo olrculatiDii in Engljind^. though 
well reviewnd in Spectator and I could ulsa arrange with the Art ^hool^ 

J-ialmn*, for about 0 or !;'££ illcietratioim in old Mijgul Stylo.” 

f bis arrangoiuoat oan alas! never b* now. 
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OONTENTS. 

the A1>\T3NTUKES of hir axd ran\ih.v. 

Bt WAKK sHAU. 

INVOCATION. , , .. , 

OBAFTxa 1.—IUii)hJnj(iart"1« with hi* brntliara andthoir wiv« and Iwwi hw hotn* 

in Takbt Haanr*. 

Cbaptbk 2.'—Banjh* arrivw at tha moaqno. 

(?ttAPTi5K 3.—^Banjha arrives at the Iwafcft rf the Chennb. 

CilatTGn 4.—Hir anH hof oompaniona Cotafi to tho iewy. 

CwArTEB 3.—Meeting ot Raniha and Hir. 

CttAiTEn Ranjha becomes ChiirJmk's cowhunl, 

Cbatt kb 7-— Rani ha the Fi ™ Pire in the fonst. 

Chaptch 8.—Ranjba and Hir meet in the ro(tost. 

CuArTEH O.-Hir'a Mother ia angO* *iHi her and Kaltltt ttndn Imr in the lorwi with 
Ranjha. 

OrawsR H).—The story becomes known In the village; Chiichak diambSMS Raniha 
and then recaHe him. 

CnArTKR 11—The Kimi admoiushes Hir but Hhe rduaca to givn up lUnjha. 

CiiArras 12.—Banihii has audience ol ties Five Plrs. 

t'nAiTEit t3.-Hir throshw Kaidii and Kaidu comtJains to the villiHse eldar®. 

GnAPTER l4.-<;huchak finds Ronjha and Hir in the forest, 

Cmapteb 15.—f’huchak proposes to got Hir maTriod. 

CiiAPTEK Itt.—Hit is mairied to Saida against hor wLU, The mareiage coreinuaitM, 
ttotrrRH —Hir is taken toilUngpuf 

CtLAPTHR IS.—Hir is unhappy in her ocwlioiuc. 

ClUFTB* 10.- Hir aunds * mnasage to Raniha. 

CnArXRR 20. -lUnjha decides to turn J«gi. 
t'nArrER 21.—Banjha leaTea TiUa dit^uised as a Jc^. 

CitAFTKii 22.—Ranjha arrives at Bnngpnr. 

CnAPfEn 23. —Baujfaa meet# Hir. 

Cbaftku 24.—Sehti sister cl Said* <4“*^*^®** 

t'UAPTjnt 26 — Ranjha wtitos to Kola bagb- 
Chapmu 20-—Sohti and Hir make triends. 

('HAmn 27.—Sehti takca Raniha’s message i* Hir and Hir, meets Ranj ha in the garden. 

CaApTER 28.—Schti and Hir pl«i a stmtegom- 

CffArrEtt 20—Banjho is called in to ciwo Hit’s anake-bite. 

Chapteb 30—Hir's escape with Raniha becoraiB known. 

CKArvEn 31.—Ranjha and Hir hofocothe Raja. 

CHAn£R 32.—The poisoning of Hir and the death of Ban j ha. 
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lNVfK;^TION. 

TYiiw bfl to God who uimle toi’n thf (gUDdatian of ttn wnrlit ; G<>H htmiwli wai 
tlio (irst lover for hn loved tlio PmpheL Muhrtiiiuwit. fViuw fee to tlir Plrophet vekctfs. God 
hatli rutMwl froni the dtwt of tbr Mftli to gM-al flignilj? Gotl tiatb vlcansfrt him from 
tbt #inn of tht worfH! Whtn the Alintj^hty dc^irvd hia pr^mtice ht win n BVift litwl to 
h$u him to Ue&veii and gave him Gabriel, ehief of ;he Augeb, to be hi> fiio$«^|tor 
Vorlly tho po^or of th^ Prophet b nrrcat, whtTehy He bcuko the miMm in twum wsib hit 
finger. To the four FVfena> of the Peujthei aho be oxfn to Aim Bahr, Umar. rsnOLii, 

nod Ali. TLoy ore tik« unlo four jewels ^porkliiig on the hand of the Proph« l?»oh 
oul^hintitli ihe QthDT in 

f 

Let ut nUo juaiac thu holmcam of Pirn ; without the help o! holy men our hont 
cjuinot rtsarh the Khnre. Piais* to Mohiudln the Pfr of VV&He. the bflloTed of All Ah* He 
van score ont oven the wntinjz of the Pen uf DcHiiny. IhaJee td.Bo to the belored pit Ohishtl 
fihflkrgaii}. When iilmlirganj tundv Iiis nbode at Wkimttan* the PftujAh tow delivered 
td all its Irotihlea. 

in truth it is moot and proper to preino Ood and invoke thu help of Sointa and Ptophrin 
bofore essaying this atory of Love. 

Aty Friend* c&inn to uid and eaid i " Write for iw afresh the forgotten story of the Love 
of Hir,'* So we have written it right eunningly and plncked a new rose in the Untdon of 
Pofltiy. Even as a awvel unjelt eotoeth oOt ui innak ao la the fragrance Of Lovt djatillcd 
from the boauty of onr vorae. We have ftffokcn the foigiotteii tale of fUr and Kiilljhn, We 
have bridled the at«d of genius, set Low on hia Itaok* ami lot him tooev on tbu field. 


CHAPTER 1. 

iRdnjAo fuortel* u-tfA kis ArelAfra aitd fkeir leim and le<tua kU himt in Takht //flidm.) 

Tokht HoitAraisapIcauant place on the banka of the ChcaAb. Therm slream* are 
tlowing and garden® einiling. It is as a Paradise on earth* It ia the abode of ihu Raojhaa 
who live there in proud luxury. Their young luim are heedtras and bandsotuD and care 
naught at all Uit any matt. They lord it with aarrings in thoir oora and new «ha«le 
over thair Ehouldera. They are proud of thoir beauty and each one out-rivals the other 
in hltt 

Wanjd Chaudhri was ebisf laudowner in the village. He hud eight sons and i«q 
daughter... He livud in wealth and happinos* with his family, crtwnied bv hia 
brethren and honuured by all. Of aU his sons RAnjha was iho most beloved bv his 
father ; am) w hb father bved him, so Lia brethren bated him. F« fear of their fatber‘tlicv 
would nut wound him openly but thoir «oret taunts pioreed hie heart, evon AO snakes strike 
^Ictping in tlm dark. 

Now it came to pass on the NIGHT OP NIGHTS that the leave* of the TW^e of 
Life were shaken and by the decree of God Monjfl died. And RAnjha’a brothere and their 
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wives redoubled their taunts, saying : “You eai the bread of idleness and drink two men’s 
share of buttermilk.” And they meditated in their hearts some device by which they might 

be rid of him. 

So they sent for the Qazi and the assembly of the ciders to measure the family lan.lst 
They gave bribes to the QaA and thus the good land was given to the brothers and 
and Siospitable feU to the portion of Ranjha : and 

arms exultantly and said Now Ranjha’s brethren have entangled him m a net 1 And 

h.w ». . wh« u. »d 

hi. h««l with outd. I Whrt W»B»» will »«".'■ '“!■ * n« » do.»™l t 

iMtedwiiiB— "Be we.r..big lookihg-glM on hi. thumb like . wom.h. H. pla,. 

ih th. Uute ,dl d.v uud .ing. idl uight. Let the bo, guiwrel about the laud .( b. «. wilU. 
His strength will not avail against us who are many.” , 

So Biniha h«tv, iu heart, took out hi. yoke of oteo to the field to plough! but lu. »ul 
wa. him aud Bra ,.u .mote hi., .ore, Aud beiug tir«i ol plough^, -he. b. 

earn, to a .had, pl«e. be t^k the 

and Sahiba his brother’s wife brought him food. Ana 

his brothers wife :— .. j 

■■ Siater 1 do not like tbi. ploughiug 1 the «il i. bard, m, bm.d. are blietored aud m, 
feet are e.c^diug sore. The good day. wheu m, lather wae aliye are alee . gone an now 

evil days have fallen upon me.” . . . ^ w * .k* 

1*1 a.* 1 “ Vftrilv* vou were ffttber 8 d&rling but tnr 

4nd S&hiba replied tauntingly :— Veril> jou were yo 

rery'ehame o, your-motber." 

replied- ** It is truly written in e drive him like a donkey round the 

women befool Rkjk Bhoj. put a bit in bis mouth ^ woln uiT&van I 

puce I Did not a woma^^^ ™efrom my brethren. 

It is you who ^ut now your evil tongues have raised 

I used to be happy ^ « ^ou women make men into rams so that they fight with 

up the ii,d. - You eat too much milk and rice, hence you are 

one another. Sfih p 

proud and overbeanng. deyilry. You are 

iT Tdo'no wor^“y«u P-owl aiout th. villag. making at the girl., Th. olhar 

woman ol th. g „ „„ght .. bona,. 

"n:;:rn;“.h. Xu ru. a,.» ,ou. vounc ha. ruined man, houmholdt." 

Rkuiha wa. wroth and .pok. angry word, to bia Bi.t.r..in.Uw, saying 
u“”Td X. that you are th. moet ,u.rra.om. women in th. viUag., «id a. lor 
rX Xh X hu.b.ud. ...d not th^ a., m.n wifi want to run 

away with you.** 

The eye, ol Sfihibh r«ld».d with rag. and h.r black curl, glistenml like angry 

"''“ir., arc not g<«d enough lor yon. ” »id .he," go and marry on. ol the SlU girl. , 
and nlly X ante amoPfi «h.lr homim and ..trap .om. ol thcr women. U you don . 
L our bJuty go and marry HIr. Seek her day aud nigh, that you may entrap her. You 
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can beguile women even out of the palace of Runi Kokilan. If you cannot get her out of 
the door by day, pull do^^m the back wall and take her away by night.*' 

Ranjha replied : “ Men who have sisters-in-law like you should drown them in the 

deep stream. I will bring back Hir of the SiaU in marriage and women like you shall 
be her hand-maidens. ’* And he turned and went away in a rage ; and Sahiba looking over her 
shoulder, said to him :—“ You should be quick about this marriage business, or the beauty 
of Hir will fade and you will be too late.** 

So Ranjha with his flute under his arm left his father's country declaring that he would 
no longer eat or drink in Takht HazSra. And it came to pass that a herdsman ran and told 
his brethren, and they said to him :—“ Ranjha, tell us what has l>efaUen you that you quit 
our home. Our wives are your maidservants and we are your slaves.” 

And his brothers* wives besought him saying :—W'E shed tears of blood when you 
talk of departing. We give our life and our property and ourselves as a sacrifice for you.” 
Ranjha replied :—“Why do you try to make me change my mind ? For many days the 
food and water of Takht Hazcira have been hateful to me. First with your taunts you 
burnt my heart and separated me from my brethren, and now you turn round and say smooth 
things. You cannot prevail. MY mind is firm. The drum of my departure has sounded 
and I will leave the home of my fathers.” 

So Ranjha quarrelled writh his brethren and left Takht Hazara. 


CHAPTER 2. 

(Ranjha reaches the Mosque,) 

After much journeying he reached a mosque, which was as beautiful as Hoi}" Mecca 
or the great Mosque at Jerusalem. And hunger and cold fell upon him and weariness of 
travel. Then he took up his flute and played, and strange things liappened. Some became 
senseless and others* hearts yearned when they heard the music. Not a man or woman 
remained in the village. They all thronged round the mosque. Last of all out came the 
who was a very bag of quarrels. And the mulldh seeing Ranjha said: ” Who 
is this infidel with long hair ? This is no place for rogues. Cut off your long hair so that 
you may l>e acceptable in God s sight.*’ 

R4njha retorted to the mulldh “ You have a long beard like a venerable Shaikh, yet 
you behave like a devil. Why do you send innocent travellers and poor fa^rs like me 
away ? You sit in the ]>ulpit w ith the Quran in front of you, yet your mind is set on 
iniquity. You lead the village w omen astray ; you are as a bull among cows.” The mulldh 
replied : Mosques are God’s houses and evil livers are not admitted therein. You have 
abandoned prayer and keep long hair and scented moustaches. Such men we beat out 
of mosques. Dogs and beggars are alike impure, and both should be whipped.” To which 
Ranjha gave reply ; O deputy of Allah, may your sms be forgiven and in your mercy 
grant pardon to my faults. Tell me, 0 learned in wisdom, what is clean and what is 
unclean 1 W hat is right and what is wrong 1 What is prayer made of and of what is it 
built 1 How many ears and no.ses has prayer ? What is its length and size and with 
what is it caparisoned ? To whom was prayer ordained in the beginning ? ” 
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Whereupon the mullah protested that he knew all the doctrines of the faith and all 
the prayers ordained for believers, and oould lead the pious across the bridge of salvation, 
“but,” said he, “lewd fellows like Ranjha should be spurned from the assemblies of 
honest men.” 

Hearing this, Ranjha jested, right merrily at the mullah’s morals and his baudy tricks, 
so that his hearers were much astonished and not a few were mightily pleased. And he 
teased the muMh sorely saying:—“ Mulldha run after women in mo.sques and cultivate 
land like laymen. They are like curses clinging to the House of God. They are like blind 
men, lepers and cripples, always waiting greedily for a death in the house, so that they may 
take the dead man’s raiment. They arise at midnight; their fat bellies are smitten with 
hunger and they cry for something to eat. Under the shelter of Holy Writ they curse 
the living, and when poor wayfarers and strangers come to beg for succour they cry i 
“ Begone, begone ! ’ ’* 

The mullah’s face was blackened. He hung his head and there was no spirit left in 
him. So he said to R&njha :—“ Remember God and cover your knees. I give you leave 
to pass the night in the mosque, but see to it, foolish Jat, that you leave it with covered 
head at early dawn, or I will summon four lusty scoundrels who will belabour you with 
cudgels and thrust you out of the assembly.” 

So R&njba slept in the mosque during the night and at early dawn he set lorth on his 
travels. In his heart he remembered Hir and his mind was set on how ho might compass 
his desire. 

As he set out, the skirt of night was lifted and the j-ellow dawn appeared. The sparrow 
chirruped and the sterlings began to sing. The men took their oxen out to plough, .and 
the girls brought their milking stools and cleaned their milk cans. The women of the 
household began to grind com, while others kneaded flour with their hands : the noise of the 
grinding stones was beard in every courtyard. 


CHAPTER 3. 

{Rdnjha reaches the banks of the Chenab.) 

At the third watch of the day, when the sun began to slope to the west, Ranjha reached 
the bank of the River Chenab. Many travellers were assembled at the ferry waiting for 
Luddan the ferryman to take them across. Now Luddan was as fat as a leather bag fxdl 
of honev, such as trader folk bring homo when they come with merchandise from Kashmir. 
Ranjha ^id : “ Master ferryman, for the love of God take me across the river.” And 
Luddan smote his fat paunch, laughed, and with a bawdy oath replied“ We know naught 
of God’s love. We ply this ferry for gain.” And Ranjha entreated him saying “ I sorely 
need to reach my journey’s end with despatch. I myself will take an oar. Luddan replied: 
“Ho who is for yonder shore, let him pay his pence. Him who gives his pence wo will take 
across; oven though he bo a dacoit or thief wo will not repeat his name, but we chase away 
all be^rs, fa^rs and those who eat unlawful meats like dogs. Those who attempt to 
enter our boat forcibly we throw into the river. Even the son of a Pir like Wari8.t 
we wiU not take into our boat for nothing." At lost Ranjha, weary of entreating 
the ferryman, sat down in a comer by himself. He drew out his flute and played 


I Reference to the poet. 
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the sad music of 6e))aration from one’s beloved ; and he wept hot tears as he thought 
of the evil fortune that had befallen him. Hearing his sw'eet muaic^ all the men and 
women left the ferry and sat round R&njha. The two wives of Luddan took his feet in 
their hands and pressed them. And Luddan*s heart was angry within him, and he 
muttered i—This youth is a wizard. He has cast some .spell over my wives.” And he 
appealed to the villagers around him saying:—Save us from the wiles of this Jaf. 
He will beguile all our women-folk away.” 

But they heeded not his word, so powerful w’as the flute’s enchantment. Then Ranjha 
having solaced his soul with music, paid no heed to the entreaties of the folk at the ferry, 
but taking his shoe.s in his hand, sot his feet in the river. And the people said :—“ Sir, 
go not down into the river f The stream of the Chenab runs deep and strong. Even long 
polos cannot touch its bottom. One’s life is lost at the mere sight of the waves of the 
Chenab. Luddan s wives tried to prevail on him to return and caught the skirts of his 
clothing. But Ranjha replied to them :—“ It is best that those in trouble should die. 
They that are happy do not quit their homes. My parents are dead and I have been tor¬ 
mented as Joseph was tormented by his brethren.” So Ranjha tied his clothes on his head 
and putting pride away from his soul, called on the names of God and Khwaja Khizr, the 
prophet of the Waters, and essayed to cross the river. 

But the people ran and caught him and brought him back, saying :—“ Friend, enter 
not the river or you will be drowned. We ourselves will carry you on our shoulders. W’e 
are your servants and you dw'ell as it were in the apple of our eye.” 

So they caught Ranjha by the arms, pul him in the boat and seated him on the couch 
Hir. And Ranjha made much questioning concerning the couch and the fine linen there* 
on. And the people answered ” This is the couch of a Jat damsel the daughter of Mihr 
Chuchak. She is as lovely as the moon. The Queen of the Fairies always seeks GOD’S 
protection from her beauty. Those who have become a prey to her charms can find no 
shelter on earth* Her beauty slays rich Khojas and Khatris * in the bazaar, like a 
murderous Kizilbash trooper riding out of the royal camp armed with a sword. 
Luddan and his boatmen are afraid of her, even as a goat fears the wolf. She is the pride 
of the Sial assembly. Her name is HIR. (Quoth the poet! “This is not a boat but a 
marriage procession.”) 

So Ranjha bid all the passers-by sit on the couch, boys and men, rich and poor. They 
. surrounded him like moths round a lamp. And Luddan repented him that he had not 
taken Ranjha across at first. “ For. I fear. ” said he, “ that this robber of the Chenab may 
by his magic beguile away my wives from me.” 

Now the shepherds took the news to the village that a young man was singing in the 
boat“ Flowers drop from his mouth when he speaks. Luddan’s wives are in love with 
him, and he sits on Hir’s couch.” And the people of the ferry asked Ranjha his story 
‘^Whence have you come ? Why have you left your home ? You seem very delicate. 

as nouody given you any food, not even a drop of milk to drink ? So Ranjha told his 
story ^to the people, saying I ^^s the darling of my parents, but see now the work 
olGod, in what strange wise fate has dealt with me.” 


» The merchant class in N. India 
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CHAPTER 4. 

(Hir and her com})anions come to the Ferry.) 

How can the poet describe the girl friends of Hir ? They were fair and bright with 
beauty. Lovers became like moths round the lamp of their loveliness. Their eyes were 
pencilled w’ith the collyrium of Ceylon and Kamiahar. Their eyebrows were like the bows 
of Lahore and their eyelashes like the arrows^thereof. Neither the Chinese nor those of 
tl»c North can rival the features of the Siils. When they walked hand in hand down to 
the river their lovers were slain in battalions. Tlie music of their bangles echoed as they 
walked. Their foreheads were as fair as the porch of a niosqi;e. 

Last of all came Hir surrounded by her friends even as an eagle floats through the air. 
She was proud of her beauty and handfuls of pearb swung from her ears. The ring from 
her nose shone like the polar star. Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a .storm. 
When the red shift on her breast quivered in the sun, whosoever saw it forgot both Heaven 
and Earth. 

Poet, how can you praise the beauty of Hir ? Her eyes w'ere as soft with love as the 
eyes of a deer or a narcissus ; her cheeks were as bright as roses. Her features were as lovely 
a.s the curves’of a manuscript wTitten by a cunning scribe. When her eyes flashed it was 
as if the armies of the Pnnjab had fallen upon Hindfbtan. Her lips were red as a ruby and 
her chin like an apple of the north. Her teeth were like pearb and beautiful as the seeds 
of a pomegranate. Her nose was like the blade of Husain’s sword ; her locks were like black 
cobras sitting on the treasures of the Desert. She stood like a cypress in the garden of 
Paradise. Her thighs were as white as camphor and her leg as shapely as the pillar of a 
minaret. To look at her was as the vision of the Night of Nights (lailatul-kadir-shabrat). 
The redness of her lips made a man cry “ Oh Ood ! Oh God ! ” The onset of her beauty 
was as if armies from Kandahar had swept over the Panjab. 

Thus Hir and her girl friends came to the river to bathe. The tinkling of their anklets 
was heard from afar. They thundered like a cloud when they drew near the boat. They 
descended on the boatmen as a hail storm sweeps over a field. They belaboured Luddan 
the ferryman with their whips. They ordered the guards of the ferry to be bound hand 
and foot. Hir spoke straightway and said :—“ Luddan, you black-faced rogue, why have 
yoti* defiled my couch ? Whom have you allowed to sleep on my bed ? Have you no 
respect for mo or fear of God that you have done this thing 1 

So they ran to the boat and looked at the couch and. behold, a comely youth was 
sl«^cping thereon with a red shawl over his shoulders. And Luddan lifted up his hands 

and said : _“ Spare us. Lady, we are innocent. We did not invite the lad to sleep on your 

bed ; he has come here himself without our invitation. The songs that he sings have cast 
a spell over our hearts. Be not proud of your beauty. Queen, nor be overbearing to your 
ser\-ants. Even tjTants fear God. Take heed that you become not like Zulaika when 
her eyes fell on the beauty of Joseph.” 

And Hir made answer in her anger :—“ This lad take.s no heed of aught that may befall 
him. Does he not know that this is the kingdom of my father Chflehak ! I care for no 
one, be he a lion, an elephant or the son of a noble. Does he think he is the son of Nadhu 
Shah or that he is the Pir of Baghdad ? I have a thousand slaves like him and I care not 
a whit for such as he. 

And Hir turning to Raujha said :—“ Sleeper, arise from my bed. Who are you and 
why have you chosen my sleeping place ? One whole watch of the day have I been waiting 





TIfE rXTHAN ASTiQUAKY, 
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Vi ith mv girl friondis, T<*ll mtt, wliy liRr you flouiiflly f Huvu iivil dny^ 

yrailliut you run thf^ ri-^kof hpmg flogguiif Httb^ Bii!oo|i not ttfiioe to yTiu all nicrht 
(oMg that ynii alef!|iTo ^Jiiud a fslmnhef ^ Or harp ymi hoiHUfcii^ly tilapt on iny ixnl ^ 

lliiTo wfts no miufter foT^OOth ! ** 

Anti Hir mud iilou«l in tor wj*aOi to her raaidi^erranN to helahoiu him uith cutkda. 

The fin^n in her wrath furloo? to 

CHAPTEli 5, 

(TAr qf ftmt tUf,} 

An d liunjlia opiinwl liLH five* and btdiold Ilir and said " BC' jEeiulu wi4h Sw-eot* 

hiMrt.^ 

And Hif'if heart meUet! within Uur ewn u> tht stiows of Ka^bmli intili nmhr the tjTiiu- 
Of inn (0111 cit JuElOb 

RUnjhii had hla llute under bis arm and ifarrlng^ were In lik wifs. Kih licaiity wav an 
the bftinity uf the full inoon. Tlinlr fonr ayisH mi*t and trbsliffd in the hattk^ru^lit Of Lovis 
The heart of Hit jiweSled With hofipinwM int a Itjaf Hwelb with baven, She ml in hn 

as Icnringly ati urro^-a rw^vk in the omhrafi# the fiiiiv#»r. They Colivtrrswl happily 
one with t-he oth<*r. Love Lriutiiphani rocle on the field o( vMnry, The *oul uf HLr waa 
Id ore perplexed vrithin htrr. HJo- ahiindniied Ihf pride of her la*nutj rtiid beeaino ^uIjiniH^iTY^ 

[into Banjlia. 

It U weU/'quoihahe. ' thc^ Idid noi hent yon nr w' any^hiuif that w'aa utiljfxoming.'' 

(Pfiel \VflTb*ii«ne van wjt!island trlien oyw light willi p\w in the tomney of Lc^ve.) 

Ruiijha replied ;— Till'd world, ia rt dream, Evt-n you, proud Ijady, will have to iliv. 

Yon uliould not bo ntikiiid to stPnn^5^^rK or Trent fHior niHn with haiightme^n. Take haeh 
voar LiiutJi and ipiilt aiiti I will depart benoe and he no more «een " 

And Hir nxude ro[i4y i— "This ei>ueti. Hif ntid rineryHyiig of mine ht f^urtily 4 

E did not reproach yoti, i eliifip my hautb In front of yciiL 1 ft wear 1 iiin-iT lifted a Hnaer 
my Lord. 1 have biH-m wiinderhig maaterJo,^,^ iiiuongftt my frir-nd^, and iioiv Qotl lias 
sent me RAajiia to Im? my Mastnr." 

And Ranjliu replied i—*- Oh ln?aiilion* L;idy J Luvirr^i, /ci^tr^ mid Hark mbroa cninmt 
be brought to submi^ion without inrantatiniiH. The wino of your beauty ha$ intojEinitini 
ino, but you wuLk disdainfully " 

Hir rosJmd;^" I am your ala re. Tell me, Friend I Whence hatT you t-omfi I Han 
ftijtne proud wooim driven you from your home ^ U'hither and why are you wandffnujs f 
What i» your -uam^ f 0( whut caste aru ynu f Who la the tvcildtHrJ ^vjfii ynii have felt 
ikohindp Etjt whom you are sorrowing ? Your pyp5 tm as *oft us ihc cyot ol u rjpof. flowerd 
tlrcip frtjin your inoulb ua you s^umk. I um even us 3^iir akve. Tell iiie friend* woijlif it 
please you tu graie ni}' fnther'a btifFalofu ? The hettl lurlongs I© my fnthi^r, but j oa will 
bo my Does thot plan auit my Ln|d a luiiey I Wlicu you drink r>I my hilher^a 

jjtoy haflnlyoai' milk ycm will forget all your find eongs/" 

RAiLjhu repUed ^ Girl I am RAnjhsi and a Ja i by canto, I come fmm Trvklif HiiyAra, 

1 am favniiriti] uuu I© Cbr^udbri Mauju. On hb rlcmth ovild ayis twfell me. Mii* broth ern 
by ciiunUig stole thu best Helds, Mj port ion w a^ stoiijc* a ml builiee, and no ridii foil thrm - 
iiu- My bmthcrft burnt me with thoir tanuk uiUil 1 became lifee to routed meal, ff \'ciur 
lovoiiiieiifi «o please i wlU gruff the herd undci: tke ahoiluw ©f ynur eycu^ uinl dn wfiat^- 
erer your heart wkhea- But how ahulH be abk to incii jiou I T,©t tiisd,oviae »omo plan lest 
yon go awAy with your girl Etieuda, dcsort me oudklll uio in my helidess:iieaH." 
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Kir rppli«?<l willi folded hwidfl‘ I will re mala your iflarc, *ad all my hfliiilniaiilons 
will do your bidding. aot the forest 0 miwt place far the dnsbiiig ot four eyw aufl th« 
iHGCling of four Upa I .laaTaeys end in loTcra* inepting. fiod bus given fae the mwhfsrd 
for ujv lover ftud f iinve forgatli?u the luve i had for all my nlil fricadautnlatfquoiilt&tteos/' 

Rhojha replied :—*’ Htr, you will eit oiuODg your girl frkndu at the apuiatiig parties 
I shall wander aleun and diacnnsolate iu the ooatt.varxl, and m nne will tah<* any hcci of 
me. Do not feed mo on broad and then deceive me, and expel nm Irom the courtyard, llif 
do not IwgUitfi mo. If yoa moan to be true, keep to youc jdlghteJ word. Tfci not first hr 
kind to a stranger and then turn yonr buck ujioti him.'' 

Hlr ciipUikl: — 1 sweat by my Father—and tuny my Mother die— if t tnm my faeJ 
from you. IViiliout you I declaTv food to bt' abliorront to me. I Will never give my love 
to anv othiw miui. on water 1 «weur by Kliwuja Khiur, the god of the wnlere 

• May [ turn into n pig if I break the Oath of Dove. Slay I be a kiper and lum: my sight and 
limbs if ever 1 seek any hunbuild s&vc B&iljlia.' ** 

Auil RiUiJhA replintt :— " Hir, the way of Dove to dKaeult, and my ie purplcxnl 
within mu. Love to moro fe.irful than a sword or spear or the triple venotU of the ehttfflta 
Bnakn. Pledge mO yoitr faith that yon intend to bu true. Remember that ott the day of 
Ra. 4 urrai:tinnthoiM whohuvo broken f.iith will meal those whose trust they have betrayed.’' 

CUAPTEB 8. 

(AdrgSa btamtf CfiHelmk'* niicftenf.) 

Su Ulr pledgiKl her faith and Biajha treating in her stoud Lefum ^lihr Chdehok. Blr 
went into the pcceooce of her lather and mado Rlnjha rtatwl bMide her. 

(Quoth the Poet; '* See what a net of ilocuit Uir, the JSt girl, has spread I "J 

And Hir said r—" My lather, bull Hiy my life be saeriEcod for you. under the shadow 
of whose protection mj" youth baa podded happily in the Sandal Blr. Verily have 1 swung 
on oorda of ailk in thu gardeiLt of hoauty 1 My lather, 1 have fuutiii a servimt who ran t-end 
our buffaloes-” 

And Chflehak replied BinlJingly : —" Who is this boy and whence haa he oome I Hto 
body IfKikfl so soft that if you touch him a bmiao will come, lie to not fit for buffaloes work. 
Ue Moma of bulIi gentiti birth that methutks ho will consider the butfalnea biji own and biui- 
celf no one> anevant . The aploadour of Qod flhinea in hto fare. It to not meet thot he should 
lie a hcritoman.*' 

And Hir replied to her tothw j—'* My father, R.'iniha to of gentle birth. He to thu 
sen of a Chaudbri of Tokbt Haulm. 'TU a real iewe! that I have found.” 

And Chflehak muld" He seoniB to be a mure lad. but he hus wise eyes and a kindly 
disposition. But why to be and and why hw ha luft his home 1 Ie ho meditating any 
deceit in hie heart 1” 

And Klf replied with rahtloty ' My Father, ho is m (earnsd aa Solomon, and lie can 
shtvj the very hsard of Plato. H t has euniudg to trsee out thefts and he spoaka with wisdom 
ID the usacmbly of the elders. He nan decide thoaaoQdB of disputes and he ia learned in thu 
wt idom cf the Dogup He can swim bulTalocs across tihe river and reeovet stolen eutilot 

lie kocpi ftU the herd os it wore In thn apple of his £ 1 * 12 . Hu ia one in a thousand in a 
eauntry whure thiuveauru many and good servants searee. He stands steadfast in his duty 
Ala wreatlur utande film iu the ml tot of the arena.” 

And Chflehak rupliuJ with tundcracaa to Hlr :—” You aro championing Lto canan 
with teal. Wo will see how the buy turns out. We noci'pt what ViUi nay; the boy ran he 
given charge off ho hufTnloes., but bid him take can, u it to no fsay toskto tc&d bnflEiloca 
in tho Bilr." 
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(Quoth the poet: ** Lovers are fortunate whose tangled affairs have been put straight 
by the kindness of God/’) 

Then Hir came and told her mother :—“ Mother, the diflSculty that has so long beset 
us has at last been settled. The herd will no longer be masterless nor go astray in the forest. 
I have entrapped a J&t. a real jewel. I entreated him kindly and beguiled him ^iith sweet 
talk and I have at length persuaded him to be shepherd of our cattle.*’ 

And thus it came to pass that after a little Htr came toR^jha.and consoled him with 
sweet talk. And the boys of the village laughed and said to Ranjha :—“ Now you will live 
on milk and cream all your life long.” 

And Hir said :—” You should not mind the jests of these rude boys. I will bring 
you butter and sugar and sweet bread. Go and drive the buffaloes into the forest and 
trust in God. I and my sixty maids will accompany you and together we will track the 
footprints of the lost cattle.” 

CHAPTER 7. 

(Rdnjha meets the Five Pita in the forest.) 

God showed his mercy and the B&r was covered with green, even with innumerable 
grasses and herbs. The buffaloes formed into a black line like a snake and set out for the 
forest and R^jha took upon himself the task of a herdsman. He called on the name of 
God and entered the forest. And the sun smote him sore and he was in great tribulation. 

Good fortune however came to him and he met the Five Pirs in the way. First came 
Khwaja Khizr, god of all the waters, then Shakarganj, the holy saint of Pakpattan. Then 
Shahbiz Qalandar, the holy saint of Uch, and Zakaria, saint of Mult4n, and Sayyid Jal^l 
of Bukhara, whom men also call Makhdiim Jah4nian. And Rinjha saw by their counte¬ 
nances that they were holy men and besought their help. 

The Pirs replied :—“Child, eat your fill and drink grey buffaloes* milk and lire on the fat 
of the land. Dismiss all sadness from your mind. God himself will set your affairs right.” 

And Ranjha replied :—“ Sirs, I am in great distress. You are mediators with God and 
1 salaam before you seven times. I beseech you bestow the girl Hir upon me, for the fire 
of Love is devouring me.” 

The holy Pirs answered and said :—“ Child, all your wishes will be fulfilled ; your arrow 
will hit the target, and your boat wdll reach the shore. Hir has been bestowed on you by 
the Darbar of God. My child, remember the Five Pirs in the time of your distress.” 

Thus by the grace of God and the kindness of the Five Pirs, Hir, the J&t girl, was 
bestowed on Ranjha. 

(Quoth the poet: “ When the days of good fortune come, all the pirs, fakirs and amirs 
are ready to help.”) 

The Five Pirs were gracious unto Rinjha. Khizr gave him a turban tuft, Sayyid Jall&l 
a dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lai Sh^b^z a ring, and Shakrganj a kerchief. And 
they said :—“No one wiU do you harm. God has made you the owner of these cattle.” 

And the buffaloes streamed out into the forest and were the glory of the land, even 
as swans are the glory of a lake. There were black buffaloes, grey buffaloes and brown. 
Some had horns upturned, others drooping, others curly boms. Some were lazy and mild 
tempered : others were fat and lusty and of fiery spirit. They gambolled and jumped and 
threshed their tails from side to side. They swam in deep water. Their soft eyes were like 
lotus buds and their teeth like ro'Jra of pearls. Ranjha drove the cattle into the forest and 

they were happy with him and hearkened to his voice, and he drove them whithereoever 
he listed. 
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, CHAPTER 8. 

{Hir and Rdnjha meet in the forest.) 

Hir Jatti set out from Jhang SiM. She came as a cloud of beauty from Paradise 
to fertilise the Sandal Desert, or as the soul coming to awaken the body. She came to 
fulfil the eagerness of her heart, for she was possessed with love for Rfinjha. She brought 
him boiled rice, sugar and butter and milk, and she said with weeping eyes : — “ I have been 
searching for j’ou all over the forest.” And she served him with all manner of attention. 
And Ranjha told Hir that according to Muhammadan law the promises of women were not 
to be trusted : — 

“ God himsp lf hath said in the holy Quran : ‘ Verily your deceit is great.’ Satan is the 
Lord of evil spirits and women. Women falsify the truth and feel no shame. The word of 
women, boys, hemp-smokers and 6A<ing-drinker8 cannot be trusted. Only if you intend 
to keep your word, Hir, can the son of Mauju endure the humiliation of being a servant.” 

Hir replied :_ ” Do not upbraid women. None can be so persistent or steadfast as a 

woman. For the love of Joseph Zulaika renoimced her kingdom. For the love of Mahiwal 
Sohni was drowned in the river. Is not the love of Laila known throughout the world and 
does not the grass grow green on her tomb to this day ? Sassi died a martyr in the 
burning sands and Shirm died too for the sake of her lover Farhad. Had not prophets 
and saints mothers that bore them ? Was not Eve Adam’s equal 1 Men cannot be 
as bold as women. Ask Waris the poet, he knows this well. As God and the Prophet 
are true, I give you my pL'ghted word that I will be your slave as long as blood runs in 
my veins. I am yours to do with as you will. You may sell me in the bazar if it 
so pleases you.” So Hir comforted Ranjha with sweet words and poured out all her soul 
to hito. She said :—“ We shall be surrounded by enemies and you must confront all 
troubles with patience. The waves of the Ocean of Love are heavy with fate. They will 
either take us ashore or drown us. But beware of Kaidu, my wicked uncle. He is like 
Satan and bent on mischief. The world will reproach us and those who are ignorant will 
cast taunts at us, but the true lover sacrifices his life for his beloved. Lovers have no 
support but God.” 

Thus every day Hir used to take a bowl of rice and pudding to Ranjha in the 
forest, and she swore to be true to him. She gave up her spinning and no longer sat 
with her girl friends. She was with Ranjha all the day. She set aside the blanket of 
shame. And the folk of the village put their fingers in their mouths in amazement, 
beholding her wantonness. 

(Quoth the poet“ Those who commit sin will burn in Hell.”) 

The news spread over the whole of Jhang that Hir had fallen in love with a shepherd 
and that she went to visit him every day in the forest. 

CHAPTER 9. 

(Htr'a mother is angry with her and Kaidu finds her in the forest with Rdnjha.) 

When Hir came back from the forest, her mother rebuked her saying: — ” The taunts of 
the village-folk have consumed us utterly. Would that no daughter Hir had been bom to 
me I U you cease not from wickedness your father Chfichak and your brother Sultan will 
cut you in pieces.” 
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And Hir replied :—*' Listen Milki, my mother 1 as long as breath remains in my body 
I will not leave R4njha. Yea I though they carve me into little pieces and I become 
a martyr at Karbala. And so I shall go to meet the famous lovers of old, I shall see Laila, 
and Majniln and Sassi who was drowned in the river.” 

And Milki was wroth with Hir and said :— ” This then is the reward your father and I 
receive for the love we have bestowed on our daughter. We thought we had planted a rose 
in our garden but it is a prickly thorn. You visit Ranjha daily in the forest and take him 
food and cake and pasty. You heed not what your parents say. Daughters who are dis¬ 
obedient to their parents are not daughters but prostitutes.” 

But Hir would not listen to her mother and continued to visit Ranjha in the forest. 

Meanwhile Kaidu the cripple, Hir’s uncle, constantly urged ChQchak to chastise Hir. 

He kept watch over her footsteps as a spy. He smelt the savour of the pasty and he secretly 
followed Hir when she went to the forest. At *last the cunning of the cripple succeeded. 

Hir had gone to the river to fetch water and R&njha was sitting ^onc, so Kaidu in the guise 
of a mendicant faqtr came to him and begged for alms in the name of God. And R&njha, 
thinking he was truly a holy man. gave him half of his pasty. Kaidu gave him a faqirs 
blessing and retired towards the village. 

When Hir came back from the river she asked Ranjha where the other half of the pasty 
was, and he told her that a crippled faqtr had come and begged in God’s name, and* as he 
seemed a saintly man he had given him half the pasty. Htr replied : — ” Ranjha, where 
have your wits gone ? That was no saintly faqtr but my Satanic uncle Kaidu w^ho 
goes about to destroy me. Did I not warn you ? He is as evil as Satan. He separates hus¬ 
bands from wives and mothers from daughters. He is a great hypocrite, for w'hat he sets 
up with his hands by day he kicks down by night with his feet. He wiU put in motion the 
well-gear of destruction and will drop ak juice into our milk.” R&njha replied to Hir :— 

” Kaidu has only just left and he cannot be far away. Go and stop him on some ^ 

pretence.” 

The heart of Hir was scorched with anger against Kaidu so she ran and overtook him 
in the way and fell on him in her wrath like a tigress. She tore oflF his faqtr' a cap and ropes 
of beads and threw them on the ground. She thrashed him even as a washerman beats 
his clothes on the washing-board. She thundered in her wTath :—” Give me back the pasty 
if you w'ish your life to be spared; else I will bind you hand and foot and hang you to a 
tree. Why do you pick quarrels with girls? Half of the pasty fell on the ground : the other 
half Kaidu snatched from Hir, and having secured his prize, the cripple ran off as fast 
as his crooked legs would carry him to the village. 

Then Kaidu came before the council of the village elders and said : —” See, here are 
the pieces of pasty which Hir gave to R4njha. Will you now believe when I tell you she 
is a shameless hussy ? Why does somebody not tell Chhehak to chastise her ? She is bring¬ 
ing shame and humiliation on the kindred. Chdehak should have repented the day on 
which he engaged this cowherd. His wits must have forsaken him that he has not turned 
Rinjha away.” And they came and told Ch^chak what Kaidu had been saying in the 
assembly of the elder^. 

And Chdehak was wroth and said ” Kaidu is a tale-bearer and a liar : he chases ^ 

moths all day. He thinks he becomes a perfect /ogi r by wearing a rosary. He thinks the 
girdle makes the darvesh. Why does he wag the tongue of slander against Hir ? She 
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only goes to the forest to play with her girl friends.” But the women of the village mocked 
at Milki saying“ Your daughter is a bad girl and our hearts are burnt with shame like 
roasted meat. The drum of her shame has been beaten throughout the whole valley of 
the Chenab. If we speak to her she is insolent to us. She has the pride of a princess. 
She goes to the forest under the pretence of going to the mosque with a Qurfin Jinder her 
arm. People think she is reading in the mosque, but she is getting another lesson from a 
different chapter. She is a bad example to the village and we are beginning to be anxious 
about our own daughters.” 

And Kaidu said to Milki:—" For God’s sake get your daughter married. The Qazi 

always says :_"Marry a naughty girl as soon as you can.’ Or else break her head and cut 

her into smaU pieces, as she is a disgrace to the village. Why do you not plaster her 
mouth up, as you plaster up your cornbins 1 

And Milki was at last tortured to frenzy by these taunts, and said to Mittu the barber 
woman : " Go and caU that Hussy Hir and say her mother wants her.” So Mittu went and 
called Hir. And Hir appeared and laughingly said to her mother“ See, I am here.” 
And Milki said : “ You bad girl. You should be drowned in the deep stream for causing 
such a scandal. Grown up daughters who venture outside their father’s house should be 
thrown down the weU. You are so fond of your lover, Hir, that we shaU have 
to find a husband for you. If your brother comes to hear of your goings on, he 
will hurry on your betrothal or he will hack you in pieces vrith his sword. Why have 
you cut off the nose of the family and covered us with disgrace ? Come, Mittu, take 
off her ornaments. UTiat is the good of giving jeweUery to a girl like this ? She is 
tarnishing the honor of Jhang Slal. We wiU dismiss the cowherd to-night. What do we 
want cowherds for 1” 

And Hir replied :_" Mother I am very fortunate in that God has sent this cowherd to 

votir house. All men thank God when they get such a treasure given them. What the Pen 
li Destiny has ^Titten has come to pass. Why do you noise abroad the whole affair ? Do 
you not know that three things should be kept secret, fire, a sword, and Love 1 ’ 

Thus Hir withstood her parents to their faces and refused to give up Rfinjha. And 
Milki said to Chflehak:—“See how the girl withstands us to our faces. AU our kith and kin 
put their fingers in their mouths with amazement and talk sarcastically about us. Sle 
has leveUed the pride of the Sials to the dust.” 

And Chflehak repliwl“ Give her away at once. Thrust her out from the village. 
She is altogether abominable. Why did you not suffocate her when she was born, MUkl, 
or poison her when she was a baby 1” 


CHAPTER 10. 

{Scandal spreads in the village and Chuchak dismisses Rdnjha and then recalls him.) 

So when Ranjha brought the cows back that night Chffchak was wroth, and he called 
Ranjha and in the presence of aU his kinsfolk rebuked him saying “ Friend, give up the 
buffaloes and go away ! You have become a subject for scandal and evil tale-bearing. Tell 
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me, brethren of the Sials, what use have we for a cowherd like this ? I did not engage him 
to be a bull among my cows. I meant him to take buffaloes and not girls into the forest; 

We eat taunts all day long on his account.” 

Thereupon Ranjha threw down his shepherd’s crook and blanket and quitted 
Chiichak’s herd of cattle, even as a thief leaves the hole in the wall when he hears the 
watchman’s footsteps. And he spake to Chuchak in his anger :—May thieves take away 
your buffaloes and dacoits run away with your calves. What do 1 care for your buffaloes 
or 3*our daughter ? For twelve years I have been grazing your buffaloes and now you 
turn me away without wages. You are looting me like a hdnia (Hindu trader) whose ledger 
stays quietly in his shop while the interest swells into a mountain. So your daughter 
8ta3'ed in her house and 3’ou got my services for nothing.” So Ranjha in a rage shook 
the dust of the Sials off his feet and gave up the service of Chiichak. 

But as soon as Ranjha had gone, the buffaloes refused to graze any longer. Some were 
lost, some were d^o^vned : others were devoured by tigers or got lost on the further bank of 
the river. The §ial8 made attempt to recover their cattle but to no purpose, so ChQchak 
repented of his decision saj'ing ;—“ The buffaloes vrlW not graze. We are worn out with 
our exertions.” And Hir said to her mother :—“ M3' father has turned the cowherd 
away and see the poor condition into which the cattle have fallen. People do not think 
my father has dealt fairly with the cowherd.” 

And Milki said to Chuchak :—“All the people curse us for having turned the cowherd 
out without pa3'ing him his wages. Had he asked for his wages you would have had to pay 
him a whole bag full of money. Go and beseech him to come back. Tell him Hir is 
disquieted b3* his absence.” 

Chffchak .said to Milki, his wife :—“ Go \’ou and pacif)' him. Tell him to graze the 
buffaloes till Hir’s marriage. Let him enjo3' happiness. Who knows what may befall be¬ 
tween now and then ? We Jats are knowm to be sharp customers. We must get him by ^ 

hook or by crook.” 

So Milki went to her brothers’ and their wives’ courtyard and enquired where Ranjha 
had gone, and having found him she entreated him saying :—“ Do not fret over much about 
the quarrel you had with Chuchak. Parents and children often fall out in such small matters. 

Come back and milk our buffaloes, and spread Hir’s couch. Since 3'ou have gone she hiis 
been much displeased with us. Onl3' 3'ou can ]>acif3’ her. Our cattle, our wealth, the Sials 
and Hir herself are all 3'ours.’’ And Hir said to Ranjha :—“ You .should hearken to my 
mother for is she not the mother of youT beloved ? M3' parents have- not 3'et decided on 

my betrothal, and marriage is a long way off. Who knows which side the camel will sit 
dowTi ? ”3 

So Ranjha hearkened to the w'ords of Hir’s mother, and once more became ChCichak’s 
herdsman, and he drove the cattle into the forest ; and he bathed and called on the name 
of God. And Hir brought him roasted barlev' and wheat flour mixed with sherbet, and 
she bowed herself before him. Love in person ministered to Ranjha. 

One day the Five Pirs api>eared before him, and Ranjha bowed himself to the ground, 
and Hir was with him. And the Pirs said :—“ Children, we salute 3'ou. Remember God. 

Do not tarnish the word of Love. Ranjha 3'ou are Hir’s, and Hir is 3'ours. A ])earl and 
a ruby have come together. Your Love will cause trouble and strife in the world. The 
world will taunt you, but be brave and steadfast. Do not abandon love and remember God ^ 

dax* and night.” 


3 i.e., Which way the wind will blow. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

{The Kazi admonisheti HXr bvt she rejuaea to give up Rdnjha.) 

Now w’hcQ Hir came back from the forest her parents sent for the Kazi and the Kazi 
sat between Chuchak and Milkf, and Hir was made to sit in front of the Kazi. 

And the Kfl7.i said : “ Child with all gentleness we give you counsel. Take heed imto 
our words with patience. It is not becoming for the daughter of Chuchak to talk to cowherds 
and penniless coolies. You should sit in the assemblies of women in their spinning parties. 
Turn your red spinning wheel and sing the merry songs of the Cbenab. Your demeanour 
should be meek and modest, remembering the dignity of your father and his family. For 
Jats carry weight in the world and girls should think of their parents. They should not 
gad abroad. In a few days the messengers of yoiur wedding will be here. The 
preparations for the marriage* are all but complete. The Kheras will bring a marriage 
procession in a few days to take you to the house of your husband.” 

And Hir replied to her father : “As wine-bibbers cannot desert the bottle, as opium- 
eaters camiot live without opiiun, so I cannot live without R&njha. As the stain of 
mango juice cannot be washed away from clothes, so the stain of love cannot be erased 
when once the heart has fallen a victim. Love is like baldness. Y’ou cannot get rid of 
it even in twelve years.” 

Thereupon Chuchak said to .Milkl : “ Y'ou have spoilt your daughter with too much 
kindness. She listens to nobody's advice. Rip open her belly with a sickle ; pierce her 
eyes with a needle, and smash her head with a milking stool. 

The Kazi said : “ Those who do not obey their parents will be burnt alive. The girl 
seems to welcome death and the stake. Girl, you should beware of Love. Under pain of 
Love Sohni drowned herself in the river. Sassi died a martyr in the desert. When fathers 
become angered they hew their daughters in pieces. They bind them hand and foot and 
cast them into a deep pit. If we say the word you will be done to death at once. If evil 
doers are killed, Go<l does not avenge their death.” 

And Hir replied to the Kazi : “ Woe to that nation that destroys its daughters.* It 
will be accursed and utterly perish from off the earth. The blood of the victims will 
l>ear testimony. Those who kill their daughters will be accounted sinners in the day of 
resurrection. God will say, ‘ Eat them, as you have killed them with your own hands.’ I 
will be submissive in aU thing.-* to my parents, but do not ask me to give up the 
shepherd. I have pledged my faith to him. Mother, if you wish for happiness in this 
world, give Hir in marriage to Raujha. It is easy to give advice, but difficult to pursue 
the path of Love.” 

.4nd Millti replied: “ My daughter, all the people taunt us when they see your wicked 
ways. You are a black-faced wanton. Yon are thinking of R&njha all the time. Yon 
weary the body and soul of your parents with sharp words. You bark like a bitch day 
and night.” 

^\nd Sultan, Hir’s brother came forward and said : “ Mother, she puts us to disgrace in 
the whole world. Do not keep such a bad daughter. Give her poison and get rid of her 
at once. If she does not obey you and sit in purdah, I will kill her. Do not let the shepherd 
into this compound or I will cut him into little pieces. Mother, if you do not bring your 
daughter into submission I will bum the house down.” 


t See page 13. 


5 Female infanticide is not imcommon in India. 
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Hir mplied toiiLr brull^'r : Dtm br^tiU-ti nij- life inTcmr^. Whm four bftire met 
and dianhcd in Luti% thu course of Lore cotiiiot be stcapped. My ffttc written bj the 
Piiii ol Deflfcmy cm lLb Gnst Duy of The Pen nnd the Tablet of De&tlny pro^tmied 

thf^mnelrpa bffnre Lovi:. How uui piKir Rir i^lttutaud ii I ALL ihv flat glrir u{ Jbiitiijr 
ftfe in love with him. My dear brother yo^ should pray to God that dl the girb ehoulsl 
follow' the example of Hlr- You should aoerifiet' u iliou^iic! ubtm ai tin- fcii uf Lovr/' 

And the Kasci yet again urged Ulr to deBiMi trora hvr oriJ ways i^yliig that girb wLio 
disobeyed their pckienfe would be lo«eia in the day ol Judgment, Aud Hir m&dp aran- r 
m the Kozi ; Lovera eaimot disibiirth^ii ihcnitidvi-ip of tin- htu-dtm of Jdw^ Knnw^ Knri 
that I will Devw accept a Klieni in mairiagt? vwn though I am bound with iron cb 4 nn 5 or 
rope?. If 1 TUru my face from B4iijlin unit dpsnrt Linrt* to-morrow 1 absll be dlaborrcd in 
the Bc^urrcctiou rtom tbi^ rumpKny iif To thiA burden of i^honie I will tll:^'l'f 

coontiut. I dBaiu the infamy of tha world aa n pleasure a^ long 1 ktsip the Luvr of Efinihu. 
Woriii, ] Fthati h? rallffd the ffir of R&njhu in htfivcn^ in the aA^embly of Fatinin thi^ daughter 
of the prophet/^ 

And the Kajp* wiu* wroth and tuLiU; XubiMiy can wtnp nr etay thin win Iced girl. HirV 
pnde knowA no luumds, iinut bir given away in tuarnage at oneen*^ 

And Uic called Mklc one ol her girl IHimdA end aent her to fEAnJfia al *iuix‘ with ibe 
following nieaAoge : ** My parents and ihir Kaii tirt? y^pprpiMjng mo and my life in being taken 
from me oven a* stigat b pfceaed out of a mill. Yon, friend, are Mvitiii hop|>il.v but iiu 
army of aoitow^a fe invading me." 

And the gift went and gave tbiA itu-A'^ige Ut Rilnjlia iiud told him to oomfort Ulr ee ■?he 
wnA being liii ill Ilia led. 


CHAPTER 12. 

{Jf^Anjha hiut auitien^jfi oj (if Fw Pirs and AfilAt ditfcounw rm 

And RAnJha when he heard this "wum &iud iicid di5ifiri5d in bis heart tt* enU an the Five 
Plrs ; &o he bAtht'd in the river aud iLvu Untk hts flute and began to play* itud lie iiUxsl 
iMsfure the Five Pim with foldwi hands and weeping eyes, and he prayi^d ; " For God's 
si4kup help me, or my lovo will be rained," And tbr Five Plnn ni oncT- came in his help, say¬ 
ing i “* We havn fwn m our dimm that your mind luu been perplexed and yuiir SOre 
troubled within ycm.” And the Ptm Aftid: "^Slng In iii iwii or three nongfi as oliT hcArl is 
yooralug for uong/" 

55o Ruujhu iH^gun lo ning before the Five Pliw. He took hi^ Hole wud riiimiiigJy inn 
his fingers uvur iha notes. He played the eoven mnden. even the modes Of Kharjp Kakhub. 
Sanehar. Fanibam, MAdciam, I>umt, and Xikaoli.anci with much i-Jull he kept time to iJic 
boAte of Ihv drum, and he also played many variAtioiia on thes<' from Dmb ontu 

Gaddi l>um. ^Vnd he aangaH the i«>ngi that men sing, even the wng of BiiOienpAtti and the 
Fionga that the women of the I^ianjha flings the song of Solmi and Miihiwul and the songa fcho 
bdlmen sing. He declaimMl the shnlL verm of Kubiip the aongn nf the Oulari iind ihe 
songs of the women of the ea*L And with the singing and the musie he became as One ip 
a ttaniji'. iW swayed like a enbfa. And the heanH ol the Five Pfre iinivwi hearing 
RAnJha uing, and they ftaid ; " Amk any fevonr of os and we will gira it/*’' 
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Koujlin 1 ‘vpLiccl ; ” Ajfiiniii iii« tu yuiir iioty order; make nit} & Mitluiifl and ^ivt Htf 
u my llaluii^al oud Mitfl.” And the Pint ^taid : " We >iiU bi? yoiif lujlpcfs. lUr la jonrs 
hut uHu tlur jiot ua a wife,AA men niw iroiura. Do doL dessert lier nor take Iior awny from her 
fuiniitti liuudfi fur idie ia no prnnilefut gir! nur a girl of mean births And remember to eA&c jour 
ojfA on (lu otbur woluftn tlinii Ulr. ' 

And BAjiJhu being pcrpleacc*! iit Iieurt went Ui JLUil Oio Iwirhcr woman and aj*ked her 
conce ruing the waya of women and Dnvu. And Mitki replied ‘ " The wnv of Lor» ia liiwl 
and tlie path ia toriuiitu. Tbe taato nf Litve in aa bilu-r *« poiaoa. Tho jory Seitere of Loro 
are like tbe eoLlo of Bflnakttimd enly %'erj wiM> men Jmow ito ocCfeta, Lgw to I ho 
w'ontari kt piirt of tliO doya work like coting and tlrinknig^ the Love of a okophcrdetui la 
Scree Ukn a wolf ; tke lOVO of n Sikh woiuuu io An violent a® the ourrcnt of the C^henub. 
Tbo love of A flhmir wuUian ia ha rleur nil, int the year 37 on the colnaof Muhammad Shnh< 
The Bengali woman's lov'e la fitful- The Hifltla^twm'* ii elilldlflh A little girl'alovi* 
hi fretful and pitovliih : ebo U nlwapi taunting uud reproaehiug ber lover. Sjuijars know 
not what love Ja. Ood’a euiwi on Llie tasual light— oloveo. Touch them not. The Invo 
of a Kbatri woman ifl M aofl M dough. The hlil Woman loveo openly but the Piwhawor 
woman in aeenjt. But hark y«, Thu tijrkh plttce of Up to is Ji moog the Slab, tfhang la 
the father nf Lovo find the Clienab w ita motliur. Did not Love exUt from the beginning 
of t-hc wf>Hd 1 Dill uut Ood lovn ^luhaiuiiiud 1 Did not tlw lioly saints know Lovo 
uviMi Adam and Ew, and Zokaria whn got tuniglit in n lm> and ftuwu aaimdei 1 Did not 
Abnitinm lovo Tshniufil t Wn* not Dot! dispienaeil with King Solniumi unU dii! not lie l-osI 
him down from hia throne iu his displeOBure, in thi> twinkling n{ an I'je i Uive alifo slew 
Ha^jin and f f twain thn holy muityof, ahjI U not tlin liatnf aarthly Uivirs long and fiimoua 

_even Mintn and Snhilia, rUander. Bndati; Bherin, Karanii*, Btimi anpl Punnoo, Inilaiind 

Majnuii, Sohni and llohiwal, .foneph urid ZulelJca." 

And KAniha and Hit took waitsel [)Ow they might nmcval their pliiini from Hir'u 
parents ; so they (bieided Up take Alitht th« harWr muiiun in lit ihvir eunfidcnim so that they 
might moel, in Mithi’s houjue. And Hir slipped five gold oolna into ^Btlirit hands and made- 
her promiae not to tnll the sui-ret to the other girls. And Mirhi’a heart pew warm when 
she MIW the money. Vorily without money them isno kjth dr kin or kmdnees in the wi-rJd 
Without monuy theto ifl im wit tior wisdom. With the holp of money tlio lool itt tbo equal of 
tlw wisv man. W'ariB, if you trust iu Dwl, he Will give yon yonrportion of the good things of 
this world. 

Mitlit's bemsa was near tbo watering pbco of the cattle, a little a$ide in a Tuiet corner. 
It was full of iinilla and beds and soft eoVi'iicCs, antf Mitbi Use<l to scaiU't Itawnra for 
B&njha and Eb to walk uu. llAnjha'a nrdvta wore oK’yed tluruughuui the house auit be 
was treated witb M much honour W a'Son-in-Liw- And Hit iiwd to ormie during tlio night 
and stay till one watch of the night remained and then slip back to her own house. In the 
morning R'pnjha drf>va the buffalow ool to grane iu the forest. Under tiio pn-teueo of 
bathing. Htr and her giil frionds used lu meet luiu bi the forest uu the bunkH nf the Cbcoab. 
And the banks ol the Chenah lauglird and shook with tboir merry iiuiLirig. BAnjha played 
on the Hut® and Ulr ami hi-r girl friends sang the luorry sojig^ of the Cbejiab. Sonia, the gold¬ 
smith girl Hvung the water out of her dripping lifijr and aliook it ovurRSnjha, and then kissed 
him and ran away laughing. Tlie tlaugUler of Sodoo llie weaver clung to him ag a iejilhi<r 
vuter^bog dings to the haek ul the wator-cairiur, and Uiruti oiul Bihi, the dnughters of Fatto 
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LhD wolhI-hcUlt riiu and i-uugliL Mir imtl RinjliM unit tb^ir t wo together, fiuu- 

pattip the duu^hUr^ ujovkiHl tkrru, u.ml i^h^n RAnjha raft after her sbe iiito 

the water like a tall water foul aiid i-ficiipcct. ^nie Atoocl like eraac^ amoog the tall reeda ' 
others frwant iiku attere. Suiiiu w^drJlfKl to the henke likoA erxodib ; Others fLudUtl im llii! 
water lilu; dead fLrbua. Htr MWaiii ruund Ribi|ha alcme and floated towards him with xo^fitb 
glaacee. With aioch cuimini^ lihe scl heri<elf to ratah that of Tnkbt liazura. 

Btit the ^hepherdd heard of tbese tbiuga and eamn and told the newe to Kajdi] aod 
Knidu H&id to Milk! ; Yoor daaj^bter la a daughter id ehame, She plai^ with tbo 
i^hepkerdtn thepoolr of tbo Cbcaab river. She Ima tainted tha honour of thc COUUtfy oide. 
Wfl tried «U we c^a, both tier paroal^ andtti«! Kari and 1, hot woean do nothing 
wHbher. ” 

So Milki Bent Antifv the barber^ ^\lfoo the ehoemukrr, Jammoo tliio ploughfoon and 
Doodoc tbo baker to feteh Hir, And they went and said to Hir: ** Tnnr mother is very 
angry with yon. Cliut^hak and iho atsembly of olcJora will ihrajih you," 

And to Banjha they (said; ** A great calamity will btdidl you aw Mr Ik! threat ene to kill 
JOU^ The Sinlii aroao filfint with WTalh that tbey have not kindlniJ fire on their heartha the 
whole day. Tlio wholfl tribe ia angf_v. The Siolii bavo duteriaitiect to kill you. 

So Hir tiame oftd oolaamoii to her mothiT, anti hiT mother aaid to her i You ahamcltaa 
huasy, ynu loud toagued abandoned harlot, ynu aiit^nnMd projstitnte with oat'a oyc-S. Yo-it 
are a pool of filthy wator ae dirty m the bnlttim u£ a iank^ You ran teneb ibo eowu l-O Irlyk 
wiiun ibe^ bulla come after ibem and you must know- full wtU hnw bull huftaloefl rnti 
Ibu cowa. Fine inatiug tbvro baa bf^n in the fotfst. You have dmggerl the name ond 
fame of your family in Ibe mud. You have caused your acariikl to be sowed abroad In CTory 
streer and alley of Ihu village." 

And Hir rpphod angrih' to her mother i " Thr niouib of a liar a fotti thing. Why 
MTt; you a|ieakin:g lif!a 1 iintherp w^bat J4 the good of IhiB overmuch talk? The COwberd 

in Ibe jungle and Iwaa playing with my girl fricndii. WTtoaa she ass ha^^e 1 Styleu I 
Why haa Lhin jitrirm buret on my head 1 ^Vby pubUnh In the fotir eornera of tbo city 
iriial. h only known to a fair ? Ylay pnin rot and diiusiife mnanme the nnfortTmutfl 
daughter of Milki. I will not five up R^njba evea if lay great griiiidfatKcr ronies and 
trira to make Tnc do bo/' 

Amt Mllki wae flilent before liir oh ahe raTr that Hir wm determined and that her bt^ari 
w'ag flird, and that nhe had no tmr of death at alt. And Kaldib the lame, Iho tide-bearcT« 
the bun of Salanp went about the village with liiw wicked half-clofled eyet saying t *^yOit fools 
why do you aiiL take my advice I Nobody irjil gh-e 3 "OU Ijotter oouuftd. 1 1 oil yuti the girl 
w^alke arm In arm with Rilujba all day in the Enrext If you do not take mn; hn will run 
UHiv with Iw. and when? will be the hoamir of the 8ialit V 


CHAPTER 13 . 

<ff*> ihm^hta Kaldu and Knidn cornjrfaiiis io thf vith^e ftfrfer#,) 

And Hir m girl friends oanio to bar saying; ** Y^our evil untie in stirring up the whole 
aswjnbly nf elders agaiMt you* Hu baa the whole affair in tha bazaar by beat of 

Ilrum If ihi* gMH* uuluMtlctl who iFia cull you Hir 1 He sliotild be taught ft Icsdoo 
w le e will not furget. So Hir took couus^d logalber with her KirhJp and at her bidding 
they for uri npportimity und caught Katdu and Burroundcd him likn & pottw 
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tNitohoS his ftM. Tliify tnn: uiT his twgfiir'a girdio mid llitev hita Oil th* ground, They 
bent him on th# liJiLek mid owf the hend- Their tiluwe rcsotmdctl like the hiunniei? of thn 
«)pi«rBmlthJi. They pulled out bio hmr und blucktmtl face with wt. They broke 
hia cups aud cooking pote. 

Kuldu cried nut like u, tbicf in tUc haudji ol the constAh!<-, and in Jita rage he bit 
them, swfltcljcd them and tore thief clothea into ribhone. But tho girU crowded roiuid 
him Iiud kept him at bay„ even M the PrJi™ gu*"!* enelrcle IjiIiot*. Tiiey then burnt bin 
hut Aud Id the doga mid the cliiekcna Iwsw all orer Lie pioperty, 

iViid with blaziiig torelies they went off triuiophutdly to announce tlicir victory to Iflr, 
How cm 1 dcecribs the prowot* nf theae fair beauties 1 It was aa if the royal nfttUc* had 
returned tO Lahore after attbdiiiiig l^Ttittni. And Koidu with Wood flowing Irom bis wonnda 
and with torn clotlwa mised A great Imo and cry saying t " T comn for juidiL-e. Adjuiniator 
justice, O ABScmhlv of cfdcm? They have set fire to my hut. J>oga atid cocks 
and himfl ham looted nly opium nnd hbang. Tliey have broken my |wti( and [ftiw aud 
the bowl mv niAflter gave me. They have ihrAMlird rnc and hunihltHl me Iwdofc the whole 
wnrld. I am wearied with weeping, I will lay my complaint Ix-fort; the whole world. 

1 will HM-'k justice from the KcutL" 

And Chuchftk lurucd tO Kaidu and said ; "Ou away cripple. You are the prince Of 
rognea and are always seeking quarrels. You worry people and limn eomu and howl btfow 
thfl I'ldeiB. Yon traHi? girls and then try and gi-l tkciU into trouble.” 

And the cldeia neat for the girl* and oakerl tUent why thoy haij beutcii the poor latuo 
fakir, “ Hod tlmy detected him in any wrong doing T' 

The girls put tLt'lr fingers intothcii mouths with atmuecnient and replied ; "He t* A lewd 
and vfioked fcUow, H* piiwhts our checks and hnndlwi us in n mighty nobeconiing 
faahion Ho a pits «tt nnr cuiuiug and gologs and He I'haaBB us as a bull chiuico a buffalo,** 

Th''n Hlf nnd her ctiiu|Minloius reniB buforeMilki (Uid corttplaihed saying; "We are 
your humble sCTTani:*. Kiddn ia a mad dog to be spurned. W'hy do you not drive him 
aw ay T "Wc have not touched him, Why do you no! believe tia t It is indned a Ptrango 
word. He treata us outrageowety sud picks A quarrel with ns, and then you go and 
console him with eoft wordfi Ton lire kind tO A qoarrolsome knave like him and make your 
duUghtcre stand before the vlllago eldetfl. TliS*, is A new kind of jiistire. W« are yonr 
Liimblc obedient aervuiiU,” 

And Kaidu again made a great tiuC and eiy before the aBacmbly aud asked for redress 
and jn^itiee. And itiu tldcmadvised him to be patient nnrf qniet. saving : " The girls hav* 
behaved cjtc«tiing)y fooUskly. Tlie fakir ha« been rery hnnlly dealt with." Thi:n tkey 
ttCOldcd the girts and couaotcd tha erii/ptc, promhing to hnlld him a new hut and to givw 
bim mure 'post' and ‘ bhang * and all (lie things tho girls bad deatroycd. And Knidn 
grumbled and w.vs diaconlcnteil in Ida bvarl and muttered: " These oldtjra have lost faith aud 
have ahttudcined justice. They shew partiality to t licit daughters. It iu a poor consolatiou 
they have given me. Verily it is u caw ol; ‘A blind king and oppressing ufflcIoLf,' ” 

And Ghtii’hnk amnrervd Kaidu sharply aud said; "OuT viHage^ ciders mo not 
men without "halm; «r fear of Ood. We do the thing that is jiwt, and hate the ibing 
that ia cvlU bet me see with mine own eyes that ynur story ia tree and T wiU nut the 
threat of thfl wicki'd jsd© and turn tho shepherd nut of the coiintry." 
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And Kaidu muttered to kimself : “ I will grind Hir’s flesh into small pieces like bhang, 
and I will make a rope of the hair of the shepherd.’* And he replied to Chuchak ; “ If you 
do not l>eat her after seeing her shame v^^th your oto eyes, then the assembly of 
elders are liars.” So Kaidu revolved in hiso^m mind how he might catch Hir and Ranjha in 
the forest and bring Chuchak to see them, for he reflected : “ Who will punish his daughter 
merely on what I say ? Who \i’ill i^et the village on fire to avenge the loss of one sheep ? ’* 

So Kaidu lay in ambush in the forest like a closed fist. He hid himself like a dog in 
the bushes. The next morning Kanjha drove the cattle into the forest, and after two watches 
of the day had gone, Hir and her companions in their scarlet clothes came into the forest. 
The forest was all ablaze with the beauty of the Sial girls. And the girls pla3’ed “Toss the 
red handkerchief ” {Lai Kacliorni) together and then went back to their homes. Ranjha 
and Hir stayed behind and slept together peacefully in the forest. And Kaidu spying thtm 
together alone ran off to the village as fast as his crippled legs would carry him, and said 
to the assembl}" of the elders : “ Come and see strange things in the forest.” 


CHAPTER 14 . 

(Chuchak finds Bdnjha and Hir in the forest.) 

Chuchak muttered to himself: “ We have been dishonoured before the whole assem¬ 
bly. * And he saddled his horse and took a spear in his hand. It shone like Ughtning. 
The clatter of his galloping sounded from afar in the forest. And Hir heard the noise and 
was afraid of the coming of her father. And she said to R&njha : “ Get up, my father is 
coming.” Then she wept and said : “ I shall not come again hero so forgive me.” And 
she hurried from Ranjha’s side. 

Mehr Chuchak was tortured to frenzy on seeing them alone in the forest. He said ; 
“ See the tyranny of God. Women are roaming about here alone in the forest.” Shame 
pierced his heart. He quivered with rage and said : “I will break your legs in t\io and 
cut off your head. Only thus will the scandal be stopped.’* 

And Hir turned tow'ards Ranjha and said : “ Shepherd, leave your buffaloes and go 
away to your home. No one in future will care for you or bring your food. Forgive me, 
my father, for what has happened. I am your own dear daughter and it is not meet for men 
of gentle birth to bring about their own disgrace by pubhshlng abread their daughter’s 
defects.” 


Chuchak stood bewildered like a saint that has drunken deeply of bhang, and he 
bethought him that Hir ought to be given away in marriage soon. 

Now when Ranjha became a shepherd and tended the buffaloes of Chuchak, news 
was taken to his brethren in Takht Hazara. Tlie brothers of Ranjha wrote to the 
Sials saying: “ You have employed the sen cf Mauju Chaudri as rf shepherd. How strange 
are the doings of Almighty God. He left us in anger and we have been searching for him 
day and night. All his fields have been made ready for cultivation ; we have bushels of 
gram ready for him when he returns, the produce of all these years that he has been 
away. He has been in our minds always, and our wives who were his comrades are weeping 
or im e has cut off our no.se by bc^coming a grazier of buffaloes. We shall be 

f ahaUhave to come with a 

special embassage to lay our request before you.” 
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And Chuchak replied * “ We have employed R&njha as Hit’s servant. Had he been an 
evil man, we should have expelled him. The whole village stands in awe of him ant! 
all the shepherds obey him. Why have you turned such a young man as this out of 
your house ? .He is neither lame nor lazy nor clumsy fingered. We will not tuiu him out, 
but if he wishes to see his brothers no one will prevent him.” 

And Ranjha’s brothers and their wives wrote tauntingly to Hfr and .^aid : If you 

want boys to debauch we can supply you with plenty. It is a matter of amazement 
how much debauchery is being taught nowadays. You have robbed us of our brother- 
in-law whose face was like the moon. You should pick out a bigger man for your loye 
intrigues. This boy Ranjha is too young to know what love means.” Now Hfr had the 
letter read out to her and she told the contents to R4njha, and after consulting him, 
she caused the following answer to be written on her behalf. 

** Your letter has been received. We are shocked at its contents. We have employed 
Ranjha as a grazier of buffaloes and we will not let him go. The once plucked Bel flower 
eannot be reset on the branch. Broken glass cannot be united. The bones that have once 
bt*en thrown in the Ganges cannot return. Past times can never come bach. The contract 
■of love once entered on cannot be broken.” 

And R&njha’s sisters-in-law replied to Hir : “ If you wish to challenge us on the score 
of beauty we are ready to accept the challenge. We are all of us beautiful and ail our 
lives we have been servants of our dear Ranjha. He is like the moon to us and we are 
like the Pleiades to him. He beats and abuses us but still we are his servants. You 
may take another slave from us in his stead and we shall be grateful. We have been s<^>re 
distressed by his absence and ive are like swans separated from the herd.” 

To this letter Hir replied as follows without the knowledge of Chuchak: “ Greetings. 
What you ask me about Ranjha is impossible. I swear on the Koran I cannot give him 
up. Why are you so fond of him ? His love is with me. In the assembly of the girls we 
sing songs about him. You are fine sisters-in-law. You are always squabbling with him. 
Your taunts have made him as thin as a piece of board.” 

To this Ranjha’s sisters-in-law made reply : ” He belonged to us but you stole him. 
You rob us of our money bags and then play the usurer over us. You come to borrow 
a light and then claim to be mistress of the house. The simpleton fell into your wily 
clutches like a blind mouse hunting for food in an empty corn bin. May the curse of the 
Poet Waris Shah fall upon you, Hir, for you have robbed us of our dear brother-in-law.” 

And Hir replied : “ Did Ranjha’s sisters-in-law love him so much when they tumi d 
him out of his father’s house I Did not his brothers expel him for a few roods of land ? 
He slipped away from his home in despair even as a pearl slips off a silken thread. He 
roams all day in thick forests and has sold his soul to this sinful personage. He refuses to 
go however much you exert yourselves. You can let his brothers know that we do not 
intend to restore him even for hundreds of thousands of rupees.” 

CHAPTER 16. 

{Chuchak proposes to get Htr married,) 

Now during all this time Chuchak was perplexed in his heart about his daughter Hir ; 
and he called his relations and castefellows together in an assembly to consult about Hir's 
marriage. He was undecided whether to give her in marriage to RSnjha or elsewhere. 
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Chuchlik wm dotc-nnin^jd to roftrry hi-*T iHamtMrbtjn' fro *vert 4nd bi* br^tlu^it 

sritb him, but tboy urgitd tLal Sial^ bft<! n^ret girwi thmr dnugtitm to tbt? R^ikiiK 
tribe Kiiii ihot they would bp dio^nopd il thpj ^ve theu- duiigbtfrr to s^ucti lowly und U^Sv 
Mfc The hmtlMfitliood ftcouiinciifkxJ an lUliano^ with iho houw of I hi? Kheraj* an being: 
Jatfl of gowl whom Ckuchuk would proud to own 0* roldlions. llipy eaid that 

the £hera€ bad ulraady sent theii- burbift» to prupuve the beirothEd. So Cbpohab tmk t}ie 
ndvioe of tbo brotherhcKx! and Hnnoiini^ tha belrDthid to lua frkudji and rolatloiiB. 
woinoii of his houiushnld beat drujiin and game |jreHeAtB to the itLmstioLi uiid gave thoin bowla 
of augar^ Ths}' lOing 4ongH and iruicir merry. Tlie Khi^raa reofrlvtHi the ooW^ uritit groati 
^rhpy aasombled in crowda and datkcrd with delight. They distributed duhes of t£kilk. 
and ricp^ But wheuHk iimi HaajM beard the mcicuaeat^ sorrow teU npon them and tbeir 
heart tnrnod to eutaing, Hir wft/s eugry w ith her niotber for betrothing her Against hi r 
will and said she Tvoidd go with tb^ lULenid bowemr OLUeh her motbor tried to 

mako her. *" When did 1 ask you for a husband-** she eicUimed : ' Why do yon trj- to 

ouEc^eai designs whirh eannot long remain hidden. You hnve betroriH!!ci a swan to an owl*. 
Von have mated a fairy lo a bull/' 

And HSr eaid to HAniha : " Great Tyranny ha* fallen upon m Let uRyoawAy to bohu^ 
distant part of the cotiniry, for when onoe lam odjntttefi into the hoow of tht* Xliernfl they 
v;iLQ never allow me to oome back. We bave tMen fighting on the bott le-held of Lome. I t 
iloea not become a gdktti n^tflor to deeort the battlo'Md,” 

R^bm replied - *' Lome doe* not tiu»tc well if li h composed fd theft and stealth Miid 
Al^iuotion. You are asking me to mu airay like a tbiid that boa licen found uut.^^ 

Now the giritf dl JliUng Skd cu^scnibled iugetlk^r and came before Rnnjka and aaknd , 
'*How fares it with you now f You buw been graifring bufFuloes da\' and uigbt and now all 
the preparatiQH# fbi tin* imuriogv haw iH^im made and the barbemi have delivered their 
mesAftgo atl on?i- the country. Foolish man, ask tho girl why nhrt m trentiiig you like tbiH. 
Y on ebould aay to her ; ' If you intended to titrn your faoe from Eue why did you made m*' 
undergo such hardships ? You hare helped me on to the roof and now you took away thf^ 
Udder- Thai must hp all, Hir, our friendship uuuit now end/ " 

Kiulha ruplied to the girU t’lBd said : Tlie ufforing of many word* iSi folly; all ilL 
iiiuHt be borai.* with patipnee. If God ia good, the Kbera and HEr SUl will uemr 
tiigethfr. Hic puiiczice uE tike lieart is rirfrorioua otTf the world You chattering woumi 
know notbing of Love. Verily Love la a bitter herb and aour to cat Fntlonce alone caii 
mend the clown flfccy Those who keep silent i&lwuyif tmeeuod." 

And Hir^fl girls mm^ and aald to be^'^ ^^You have bwn insjncvLre and bavu dwrted your 
Faith. Your loiver BAnjha is ready lo tlirow Awuy ZlIu Abi^iherti’A stick and blanket and to 
I cava jour father's cciimtrj. If you mtended fro break faith with him why did yon fln^t 
rtii^iirage him and then break hiir heart I He boa borne the taunt* of tho whola world for 
youT sake and you have boeii n great tyrant Remember that the tbroni] of God muiiblM 
alien a man is deprived of hm righi.“ 

And HSr replied to the girliv: " Hide him under your sheet and bring htm to me 
diivguiacd a# a girl, but do out li!i my parents know* We hIibII then be faco to fiiee ami 
you ObU docidc Jike u true ]uilgc^ ThCfiO Who have bi^n true will be aci|tiittCri and tboS^ 
who have been folso wiU be blamed T havr becft telling thia fover of mine to run away 
with mu but he miesed bib ehimcc. Why doc 2 * Eio Lurti rounii now and bewait bia lot/' 
So ono night the girbi brouglit Rsnjhi* dbgui^cdi m % girl, and Hfr anil Bimjha oaoe 
agein pledged their troth to he true to one anuther* 
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McoJiwIutc tbu Kienw fwsliwl tin.' Brulmi»D4i to ©ooault ihf* imsfnr)’ ol 111!? Stow )md to 
fijc fchp niAmuPtu. 

iTw Brulimaiid Virivati (XJiurtiky) in the nnjuth o! Sawari hr the r Bat 

BilnJhA nil thui tinfci: Siwl In hirt hiwfc. Mi^unwliiLu all tiio kitebctis wm! huiiy mikkiag 

ptt^puttktiauB for tbo hnat, and tino flourt «agitp and hiii-tcc oicltcd into each oth^fr's ismbra^jo 
as an nifo<^ttonate uLater^in-lnw embraces her LmLlurr-in-Uw. 

There wpre all wurbr ol “ pUno nnfl Boapa and all kmds and ^deties of w\^ uven 
Mashkj and Biwputfe? and Musaigir nod Begami ajid Sfmiiuty. And they brought haakeU of 
clothM of nil kmdtf—hugo phtee of every sari ttf siwimeat isod divem fmstoi. iVnd there 
was m end to thu orniimeiiUi lumletB, anhloiia^ neoklncefl^ cafiing)5 and noeeringB which 

were preparefl ns a dowry hr the Bnds. 

There were Inrgi* dlgbes aud amitll dinltsfli Them were " suroin ** boxes for tho britit; 
to paint her eyes- Thtim were drinking bowls of aJl RiEea, fryir^ lyicnding dinbeM, 

Mpoon^^ rollifig inm, milk cinos and didn^-r tmy^r nil of ixiBtly jind rogtil mngnifieenfMi* 
Till: lovers of the pirirte tumud gtven with Jenloinfy when tlwy saw tlm ubuiidjince of 
gowi things. The jiotter wnnicn Iwougbt earthen jiots and tJie bakem brnu^lil fuel from 
the foicst. Tho wivte-T fsairtcTB rtu^hi^ iibont drawtnp water froin tb?^ welfe. Men with 
ropes and fJOle^ were carrying large cooking-puts imd otbei^ were carrying old Eaaliionucl 
gnufi and culverts. A large host ot people imnio to enjoy CtiucliakV hospitality. Them 
wm multitudes of barbers euokiag the food- Chuohak lias gniued credit in tho world 
and the pL^oplc are praying for bi$ tong life and proap(?rity. 

And Mnjlitt left biB buffalcpes and sat jn a eomBr i«wl at heart , 

* Moan while dockj uf beautiful women liiuid tlw topfl of alt the linud^s to wakli 
the marriago prooeasion. They were as delicate as fairies and as Ijsftulifol as houris. 
Their fairy forma muat Imvc been cfompoaodt-d of inxtsk nnd perfume. They exehongiryd 
ribald songs and |>lt%iiaiiltiei» w iLli the wuineo of the bridci^m'a tMirty, They fla<%hcd 
ibcir beautiful ned cy^ and sang in sw^ect tofies^ They uncovered their liCods iiUld 
shoulders and showed ihoir rounded bivEtstBr They gzUK'd ab their own la*aiity in ihcir 
thumb looking-glosttes^ They wem iantaliafOg ibcir naaddvut^ lovnm. They clapped 
their bauds nnd dnnw>d and sang song* of wclcotiui t« thi: Bridegnioui. They gmcteij 
every body os they passed with some oew song 

The crowd and the noise was as jjrcat ab at the Fair a of Pakpattuu or Nlgidi ur 
Uuttan or Tbpmmuo. whom woiticti flock to kiss the tomb of the seJnL and atloiu the 
achievement of their doaires^ 

The girls wwt wild witlv jculoo^y wiion ilicy saw the cost ly rob^ of the mamed 
Sial women, Ihen came Ut^e mtuijdans^ the dumping giris and the jesteni and tfic miniitrula 
with trumpets iind cymbals even teem Kaslituir and ibe Dekkan. The hor^ neiidted 
and the ground €jui vcred with the trampling of nmny hoofs. There Were gr^y hfjtws^ 
pjchnJd hoTWBi duns uuil roiUM.^ and che&LnutB gmenued to s hinA Uko tbO Bun and gorgeously 
caparijsonerl. Their ears were ijuivuring with eieitemeut. Tlwy ridden by 

iLundsomo Khrm ynutlu*, ami thefimming girb sang and deckimcil with amorous geatijrif-H, 
and Lhoy danced like pcaf?fKife&; Tho mon hcatlug she drum chnuted sungB. Tim ridpm 
hail Hiiciifs in tbelc Imnde and were merry witli gof«! drink. The foliU of their titrliam 
were soakffd in taSrou. The cuddle bellM tinkleil na the hof^ neighed and eoracnlcd. 
Thuti the mairiagp prw^jou cams from Rangpnr Co Jliaitg and they lialhed at the 
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village guest house. And mats were brought for them to sit on and huqqas of gold 
and silver and brass were brought for them to smoke. Garlands were flung round their 
necks. The minstrels sang to them and the Kheras distributed money to the minstrels 
with lavish hands. 

When the procession arrived Ranjha’s soul and his heart was scorched like roasted meat, 
and he said to himself sadly: “ Saida is drunk with joy to-day though he has not touched 
wine. Saida has become a Nav^ab and Hir his princess—who cares for poor Ranjha the 
shepherd. Death is better than life mthout my beloved.” And the people in their pity for 
R^jha said **Chuchak has been cruel. He has broken his word and disgraced his Faith.” 

Meanwhile the members of the marriage procession girded on their belts and proceeded 
to the house of the bride. The oilmen held their torches in their hands to light the 
way for the procession and the barbers presented dishes of sweets to the bridegroom's 
party. Then five rupees and a shawl were given to the Kheras. When the relations of the 
bride and the bridegroom met they put the bridegroom and his best man on horseback. 

Then the fire works began. Three were stars and Catherine wheels, bombs, 
balloons, and coloured rain rockets, and set pieces of elephants, stags, peacocks, coloured 
circles, and moving thrones and revolving moons. All the neighbourhood flocked to see 
the fireworks. After the fireworks came the dinner, and rice and sugar and butter were 
distributed in big dishes, and the singing women sang songs and were given money. 

The bride and bridegroom were made to sit facing each other and each one put 
surma ” in the other’s eyes, and the fun waxed fast and furious and the girls pestered the 
bridegroom with jokes and riddles and questions. They gave him a sheaf of wheat and 
‘asked him if ho could weave a basket. They made the bride close her fist and asked the 
bridegroom if he could open it. They threw a pair of women’s petticoats over his head. 

* Try and lift this heavy cup with one finger,’ shouted one girl, ‘ bring us some stallions’ 
milk,’ said another. ‘ How can you work a well without bullocks ? ’ said a third. ‘ Can 
you pitch a tent withou # poles ? Gan you put an elephant into a saucer?’ said another. 
They tickled him under the chin and asked jeeringly, why he had brought his old mother 
along. To whom did he want to marry her ? Was he hunting for a husband for his sister 
among their shepherds? At whom was his best man’s mother casting her eyes. ‘‘We 
can get the very cowheid you want for your mother.” 

And Saida replied mockingly ; “You are as lively and as wise as Belkis the wife of 
Solomon herself and your wit burns us up entirely. Go to Dhonkal and you'U see a 
tent pitched without poles. Y'es, I can make a well go without bullocks—take off your 
clothes and jump in. 1 have already married your cowherd’s sister and we can supply 
lusty men to suit all of you. I am ready to take all of you home with me. ” Thus they 
jested and feasted at the marriage feast of Hir and Saida. 

The Kazi who was to solemnise the marriage was given a seat on the floor. They 
appointed two witnesses and an attorney and prepared to offer prayers. They told Hir 
the five principles of Islam and made her recite the ” Kalraa.” They told her the definition 
of Faith and made her repeat “ there is only one God and Muhammad is his Prophet.” They 
made her read the six Kalmas and taught her the Five Times of Prayer. And Hir the Sial 
said angrily to the Kazi: “ Why bother your head to pick a quarrel ? I do not intend to 
turn my face away from Ranjha. What have Kazis and the ” Shara ” to do with True 
religion ? There is a big well in Hell into which Kazis will be thrown by God.” 

The Kazi again admonishetl Hir but she was displeased and refused to say a word to him. 
The Kazi said to Hir : ” You should obey tho orders of your reUgion, if ypu wish to live.’ 
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Hir replied: ** I shall cry out in the Court of God that my mother betrothed me to 

Raniha and has broken her promise.My love is known to the Dhul Bashak (the cobra 

that supports the world), to the Pen and the Tablet of Destiny and to the whole earth and 

Sky.” 

The Kazi said • “ Proud Beauty, wrapped in musk and insolence. The prophet has 
ordained marriage and God has said in his holy writ “ MARRY.” Obey the bidding of your 
parents and accept the Khera a.s your husband. Are you the queen of Jamsh.d or the 
daughter of Nadhu Shah that we should be afraid to tell you the truth ? I \vill beat you 
with the whips of the Shara (the holy scriptures) and administer the justice of Umar 

Khatib.” 

Hir replied : ” Where the love of R2injha has entered there is no place for the authority 
of the Kheras. If I turn my face from Ranjha what shelter will there be for me in the day 

of judgment ? 

The Kazi wa-s wroth with Hir for her obstinacy and he asked her angrily: “ Tell me 

who solemnised your marriage with Ranjha, and who were your witnesses ? Who was 
your attorney? Without witnesses a marriage is invalid. These are the clear directions of 
the law of Muhammad 

And Hir asked the Kazi: “ Who taught you the law ? You have no true knowledge 
of it. The soul of the Prophet solemnised our marriage. By the order of God, the 
polar star [Kutub also mean the chief of the saints] was my attorney. The angels Gabriel. 
Michael Israel and Israhl were the four witnesses.” Thus for a whole watch of the day 
did Kazi admonish Hir and urged her to accept the marria^ arranged by her iwrents. 
But she would not listen and steadfastly refused to be the wife of any one but Ranjha. 
The arguments and threats of the Kazi were of no avail for the colour of Ain Shin and Kaf 
[the three arabic letters (u-* ) ISHK spell Love) had entered into her soul. 

And Chnehak said to the Kazi: “ Listen to me. ^ The marriage procession of the Kheras 
is sitting at my door, and if the marriage is not accomplished I shall be disgraced and the 
face of the Sials will be blackened. All the folk of my own household are questioning me. 
My kith and kin from afar off arc asking why the marriage ceremony has not begun. There 
is no man whom I respect and trust as I trust you. I wUl give you anything you ask if you 
will bring this affair to a successful conclusion.”' 

The Kazi replied : “ You can only gain your object by deceit. The powerful and mighty 
have a way of their own. It only Pirs, fakirs and saints who are afraid of using violence. 
Tell the bride’s attorney that consent to the marriage must he Avrung from Hir, even 
against her will. Let us gag her and read the marriage service.” 

(Quoth the poet; “ Kazis have no fear of God and eat the bread of iniquity”.) 

The Kazi said : “ Make haste, Chuchnk, and bring your kith and kin. Call the ^t- 
nesses and the attorney. I will solemnise the marri^. If Ranjha the shepherd makes 
any trouble we will cast him into the fire.” 

So the Kazi, by guile, against Hir’s will solemnised the marriage. 'The witnesses and 
the attorney ran away afterwards as a camel flees on seeing a lion. And Hir said to the 
Kazi: “ May the curse of God fall on you and all such rogues arid liars. If you are so 
anxious to give a bride to the Kheras, why not give your own daughter to them ? God’s 
curse on all Kazis and bribetakers.” 
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CHiVKTBK 17, 

i ftif iff to Rait{ip»r.} 

Tbiw wm Hir OJartiud liy^iRitoRom nud jmt into the weOiliBg isilntiqnro tiv fenw, Slis 
wjw put iuto tJU! doli (pElniuiuiD) ttmaias ‘wl cryincf. Thu Kheraa took hat off jia f hlevu, 
drive off rtokn catllu, Whi'n IHr was put into the i>idfiiiquin sho ajade hittPr IftmunttttJoii 
even AS a man aupiiriitoH from the liuefc, and lUie cfJ« 1 out to BSnllia aud wiid : " To-cLiy 
yout ivcaltli Ims Ijwu looted by KJisriiii. Takht Hamm anrl .rhAUg am left Jiuisterless. TIii ha 
ore the wngen of tiemii irlth whieh the Imve mpnid you for your graziug. Who will 
take carte of yr-u aficn f am uaay ? Yon will wanilffr in mijscry ami lonelinma, Ob, Ranjlw, 
jiiy Jfuig hair has falli-u duanall avift wy hn-juit in my tnisery. .My p'wollery la irnkeiupt 
ami nuearecl for. 'Vbu bull, tlw anaJjo XiigJ. the tnirth mnl ( he sky hav. turnml 

againfft mr to rl(?Ktroy uir. Other brides luivr honght etothiia of giWn, red and yellow but 
I te ear only mournful wJute." Thus did Ilir 1am.^nt. ea btrijig jtartwj from UHidfia. 

Meniiwhilu tliL- bulfiiliKw wem iff ni ,.«yp ^vitho^lt thi-ir uinsUrr lUnJba. They snthen.^1 
togelher on llte bank of thr river and llfb^l their muutha in protest. Tljuy pudicd f.ilk 
hilLirr mid thither with thdr horns and broke the iiots and thn puns of the vIllHise. Tli-.-n 
the {Kiuple bade them eoaeillntii Runjha by kissing hie hmt. 

And nil night the Kliorait murohed with the fHilantpiin nf Hifn, njid at dawn they rcochwl 
the fuRHt, being mightily ])liiaa«d with the hridu they wore (larryiag off. And they hidled 
and Hat dowB to cat aad drink ami be metiy. And they prepared to go bunting. 

Bat RAniha who had follnwed th* prcHSesakin eat apart and hi« licnrt wa« som Mitirin 
hijii. But no one paid any nttcRtion to him, 

•nie Kheras rode after deet and hnnted lions and fnjtw a nd showed mueb umudug with 
their bows and arroWH. And they roaslcd the meal that tJioy had kilit»] and m aside a por* 
tion for Hir. And Hir Bnding hcrsell altiuf nad the Kkerus merry making, mudo a signal 
to Banjhu, called him Into her pabitquJn and embrooed him teaderly, 

One of the Khtras noticed this and. braiigbl uewa to the ™t and they w«ro very wniih' 
fill. But Hir broke her neckhiete and pretended ahe had called ItAajliato help hw pick up thn 
piccto. Shn added that if any nnn tonohErtl hiubevra with the end of a foAtlltr. uLl wonld 
poison hamilf, Whwcupou thn Kboros kept silcnca and urged tlic pocegsion lu move oa 
And at lantthe paianquin rva«h«1 ihevilbgc of Rangimrand the women caincnutta greet 
Ibc bridn and sang songs of welcome. Thu glrU lifted the bride out of the jiabunjutn mjf! 
pouited oil over the tkrvHhold. Iltr'* uiethnr.mdaw Bwuug water round tin? Iirido’s heiMi 
and drank it dad gave Lhanlu toOod. They Hrewtuiib- her vwl! and plai t'd a Koran ojid live 
gold mohiiBin front of her, and her inatlimvln-bw ami husbaqd’fl sister laughoH nml made 
the midwife ait by Inr side. They gave presents to thu midwifo and otimr menials. Wtitii 
tiwy «*p^ RAnJha sitting near, thoy snatcind tho hoskcl from hla b-nd and frightened Jiini 
awa^. The village women cinTigraiulHtcil Saida's motlicr uii tha bride. But Hfr kept iier 
own secret in her bean and she atone Jubw it MiijhaV heart was sore witlim him. He 
t row near to Hlf by HteiiUh and spoke to her. She pr»l^«?tfid that hate mm too strong 
for her and that she could do nothing for Tb'injha- Whrnmpon Ranjha upraided Hir for 
lint fiini imd tbun nlmndoniii^ him. 

Mr repikd ; “ fUnJha. this W of on™ must last far all our Ufa iiing. Iho Five Pi™ 
»t.^w,tneMbetwt.myouaml me, 1 swear I will m-ver he (die wife of Baida If ho 

r " 'T "TT if te tries 

t Lnr n[e. Listen. I have a plan how w« may jni*t asriiti. 1 will writo to you 
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that you should come and see me in the disguise of a fakir (religious mendicant). Abandon 
all your caste and position. Shave your head and become a wandering beggar. In this 
guise you will be able to have a glimpse of me. If you do not come and see me my soul 
will vanish away.” 

[ There follows in the text a tirade against Jats generally and against the Sial Jats 
in particular. As bringing out the weak points of the Jats it is of some ethnological and 
historical interest, but it has nothing much to do with the story so it is omittc-d here.] 


CHAPTER 18. 

[Hit h unhapp*/ in her new home.) 

One day it was agreed that Gana or “ Hunt the bracelet ” should l>e played and all 
the Jat girls were sent for to join in the game. They all danced with joy in the village when 
the news was sent round. They were all brides and fragrant with the odours of musk, and 
rose and jessamine. It was as if a garden was full of ‘ champa * and ‘ ohabel * flowers. 
Their beauty shone like the radiance of the moon. Their faces were as shapely as the cupola 
of a mosque. There is no happiness in the world like the joy of bride and bridegroom. 
Saida sat on a red firestool and the brides of the village sat round him. They flocked round 
Hir and brought her a basin of milk with a bracelet at the bottom. They danced round 
her shaking it and asking her to dive for the bracelet. Ihe other brides and bridegrooms 
threw their bracelets in and the fun waxed fast and furious. But Hir remained pale and 
glum. When they seized her hand and put it in the basin it was as cold and lifeless as the 
arm of a corpse. So finding that Hir was cold and dispirited and would not join in the 
game, the girls all gave up playing and went away sadly to their homes. The women of the 
village were displeased with Hir. But she sat mute refusing to look at [Saida and^tcars 
flowed from her eyes like rain from the black clouds of the monsoon. * 

Meanwhile the Kazi was saying to Chuchak : You are fortunate in that ail your 

difficulties and troubles have vanished now that Hir has been placed in the house of the 
Kheras. All is silence in .Ihang Sial and all are happy in Rangpur. All authority has 
deserted Ranjha and nobody pays any attention to him now. .4ndJ Ranjha’s sisters-in. 
law discussed the affair in Takht Hazara and they laughed at the discomfiture of Ranjha. 
And they wrote him messages saying: ” The decree of fate must be borne. There is 
no trusting girls. The Kdieras have plucked the flower that you used to guard so tenderly 
and for whose sake you wandered so many years in dense forests full of tigers and lions. Come 
back to us while there is yet time. We will offer a golden crest on the sacred tomb when 
you set your foot in our courtyard. We will present offerings to the gods if yon come back 
to Hazara. We will dedicate a saucepan to the name of Ali. We will hold a UTcstling 
match and we will offer garlands to Ghazi Pir. Have we not promised to light the lamps 
in honour of Khwaja Khizr if you return to as ?” 

And Ranjha replied : ” Sisters, when autumn withers the flower, the humming bird 
has to live on hope. When the garden dries up, the nightingales wander about the jungle 
hoping that some bud will blassom somewhere. Only the son of a churl will run away 
from Love. The true knight stakes his life for Love and scatters destruction on those 
who oppose him.” 

So Ranjha resolved to become a fakir and get his ears bored and to bring back Hir cap¬ 
tive or perish in the attempt. And Ranjha’s sisters-in-law at Hazara, when they received 
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this reply sat in silence and then they said : “ Ranjha will never come back.” Mean¬ 
while Hit languished in the house of her father-in-law. She refused to put on jewellery 
or gay clothes. She ate no food and lay awake all night thinking of Ranjha. 

.‘Vnd Schti her husband’s sister spake to her saying: “ Sister, what spell has 

overcome you ? You are getting weaker every day. Your colour is fading away. 
You have become like a dried and parched straw and all your bones stand out. Your 
conversation is gloomy. Tell me the secret of your heart that I may cure it. [So 
Hir told Sehti all her history and Sehti sat by Hir and consoled her saying she too had a 
lover, Murad Baksh a camel driver, and that somehow they must contrive to help each 
other in their troubles.] 

One night Saida full of delight placed his foot on Hir’s bed. Hir thrust him away say¬ 
ing : “ I have not yet said my prayers.” But Saida was wilful and would not heed, so Hir 
in her distress prayed to her Pir (Holy mar or Saint). The Pir at once appeared and Hir 
said : “ I am the betrothed of Ranjha. My love is pledged to him.” So the Pir chastised 
Saida, broke his bones and tied up his hands and feet. And Saida fell down at the feet of 
the Pir and begged for mercy saying: ” I have sinned.” 

At tlie dawn of day Hir took a bath in the courtyard and she sat with her head drooping 
downwards in grief thinking of Ranjha. Her heart inclined to God and she remembered 
her Pir. She meditated on the unity of God and dispelled all idolatry from her mind. Thus 
wrapped in the deepest contemplation she .sat motionless as a statue. When the Five Pirs 
saw Hir sitting in devout meditation they at once appeared by the order of God. They 
awakened her by placing their wand on her shoulder and they said : “ Child get up. What 
grief has overcome you”? 

And Hir gave a deep sigh and tears came from her eyes as she replied : “The 
love of the Jat whom you gave to me has made me mad. The love of the shepherd has 
ruined me. God has made you my protector and I come to the Pirs for help in my trouble.** 

The Pirs were overcome with compassion, and using their spiritual power of ecstacy, 
they presented the image of Rfinjha before Hir, saying : “ Cldld, spread out your skirt 
and receive the object of your wish.” and they added, “ He will meet you in person very 
soon for so it has been ordained by God.” 

[Here follows in the original a lamentation put into the mouth of Hir in the form of a 
Barah Mah, e.c., a lamentation of the twelve months. It is not a very good specimen of this 
kind of composition. There is a specimen of a Barah Mah in Macaulifles translation of the 
Granth.] 


CHAPTER 10. 

(Hir sends a message to Rdnjha.) 

After a year bad passed a Jat girl of Rangpur was returning to .Jhang Sial to visit her 
own home and she came to Hir and offered to take any message she might want to send to 
her parents. 

“ Shall I tell themsaid she, “ how you like your husband and how you get on with 
his relations.” 

And Hir replied : “ He is to me as thorns are to silk. The Pen of Destiny has been 
cruel to me. What can I do ? Give my salaam to my homefolk with folded hands and 
in the garments of humility and say : You have given me over into the hands of enemies. 
May my parents be drowned in the deep stream. I will have nothing to do with them. Then 
seek out Ranjha and say to him: ‘ Come to me or I shall die, I have thrown dust on 
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the head of the Kheras and spat in the face of Saida.’ I long to meet him and have 
given offerings to the tomb of Hasan and Husain, to Shuda, Ghazi and Bhola Pir that 
my prayer may be fulfilled. 

When the girl reached Jhang of the Sials she asked the folk there : “ Where is the boy 
who used to graze Chuchak’s buffaloes and comes from Hazara ? The boy who weeps and 
talks like a matlman, who threw away his blanket and flute and lost his wits. The boy who 
is known among Lovers as Ranjha and who wears the garland of Love on his head. Who 
has been ruined by Love and wanders distractedly in the courtyards of the woebegone, 
b«;au8C the Kheras have taken away his Hir 1” And the girls repUed: “ He is now a gro^vn- 
up lad and has given up all affections of the world. He roams about in the forest where 
there are wolves and tigers. No one speaks to him. Who would touch a snake if he were 
ignorant of casting spells ? Sister, yon had better talk to him yourself. We have no 
influence with him at all.” 

[ Various tedious letters in the original are omitted.] 

So the girl went in search of Ranjha and said to him: “ Hir is on the point of death 

Her last breath is hovering on her lips. You have cast some spell over her. She shows no 
affection for her husband’s house, although they have made all efforts to please her. She 
will not allow Saida to touch her and she will not go near him. She counts the stars all night 
and thinks of you. Go back to her disguised as a Jogi (religious medicant), and manage to 
meet her somehow. All things reach the appointed end when God is kmd.” 

And Ranjha, when he heard this message, rejoiced exceedingly, and he called the Mullah to 
himandsaid:“ Write for me to Hir and tell her the pangs of separation that I endure. 
Write : ‘ You have taken rest in your newly found home. 1 am on thorns and burning 
embers. The fiie of Love when once lit burns earth and sky. By deceit you induced me to 
graze your buffaloes. Verily women can poll down the stars from heaven. Such is their 
guile.” Write it down. Sir Mullah, every bit. Omit no part of my complaint. Write as love 
writes to lover with a full heart. . . . Write that nobody cares for me now that Hir has 
turned her face from me. The peacocks have flown away, and I have to live among owls. 

The drum of Love beat loudly m the ears of Ranjha when he thought upon Hir and he 
pondered much how he might meet her, and he said to himself : » The river of Love is deep 
but a boat must be fashioned to cross it. Hir is the secret booty which the robber can only 
attain by self sacrifice. I must disguise myself as a fakir and this delicate body which has 
been fed on butter must be smeared over with the dust and ashes that become a fakir. I 
will go and learn some spell from a Jogi. I wUl have my ears bored and become his 
disciple. 1 will go and find some perfect fakir who can upset even Fate itself. I wiU 
cut myself in pieces as it Were a comb, so that I may comb the locks of my beloved. 


CHAPTER 20. 

{Ranjha decides to become a Jogi.) 

So Ranjha set off for Tilla the hill where Balnath the Jogi dwelt, for he said to himself : 
” Balnath surely knows the way of salvation.” 

AnH as he went from village, to village he invited those who wished to join him and 
become a fakir and he said: “ Brothers come with me and be a fakir. You have 
nothing to do but beg and eat. You get your ears bored and put some ashes on yonr 
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btidy jiDil hi? tliQ wuHfl mvt'w von ivK a siitnt, Witljout to>l or labour ybo *^ ti be phti*- 
iHint Xottir i>Juib, Tlw mj.'TKorjivi of birth and She ttAdxwitbrti o( {Ir^Ut hftvo ao eoticern 
iur llio bikir. Hr Dli<riK in thr nouque fno fiom tbo oam of this itupmo trotld and bi<ga nud 
Hihi. Ho Cioa HOold [tonplo otul inoor no bkmo, il >‘ua oolt yuiitadf u Ftr ur «. iakir evury- 
IxHiy is your w-Tvoni/* 

At laul, alter many Hayo iourncying. HdtijIuL tvaobed TilLt, the bill <m whtolt Bohlath 
Jiviid and fiunjha b)woii hia Heud attil phuaid a piixas iif gtur (niiijar) Itrfofio Bniaaib iM jut 
ofruritigj and otoaped Ibo fcot of nil ibo jOgia. . . . Thn}’ vmn> alt engaged in roligiou^ mn- 
toiiipltttion (intt piujtrr. They «««> reading tJayiui Oita HbAjont and Hbnrnt; and R4njha 
Inlilrd hirt liands In^uni Jigduaih and anid: "Mnko mo your f&kir. Lul iim Int yourokfitn 
(pupil} and you I* my J*ir. Tho straight patli to Gnd ia biBvoeaiiibta iritbott^ (bo 
intnireutiou ol MuHhtilv (baiihenv}, oven as riot- LmuiDl becmtuid inlhoni milk.'' 

And J}iUuat]i luulLed st R&njba anti found bu was a tad of pleasing ooontcnaiv% imd of a 
comeJy wit, and dotihiR anmo in Uis btiart ami iis said to RAnjlm t “ My tad, yuitr Itwka aru 
uaiioy and _ynii have comnianding aim. Yuar rti'idoanoitr ie not that of a ftcrvmit but nl one 
wiioiu tidHtm obey. (>n]y those wbrse HMub oir submissi^U Cun t)u<VJliU! JOgts. Ton ani 
miKC litted to play tha peuvodk and tu stmt in the as^Tnbliica of young ooiMimbs. Yua have a 
adkoa wliawl over ymtr shoulder; you have jnunto^i your eyes with bunpblaekt you (ituy on 
thi) flute anil store at w^omeu. You tii* ww? up and milk, Uieut. In vain you try aud 
Hatter tho (inm (boly mou}. 

Oh Jat, tell nie till' truth what has tatfanen you that you wtsli to reliutiuish the pleaaureit 
of lilt and booonw! u fakir f 'fug is a veiy trouWenomo b^h. Tlnf tivito of dog is bitter nwi 
sour. Yoo will han> to dress «s a ilogi, to u t'ar dirty clothes, tong bsir, oropped skull and to 
bug your way dimugh life. You will have to tueditatc on your guru uud bold your bif'sUi Ln 
your midmoed throat. You will liavc to give op thw plcusures uf birth, to oeosu to rejoieo 
when friends eomc wi to gritrva when they di*. You will hu vb to abatiun from oyeS 

on women. You will have to Iwenmi! diviiuily intoxii'Atod by taking hand, mul, posh opium 
and other nuftjotie drugi. You will have to think the world a mare vieioti. You will have io 
go on long piJgriinagua to ib^^anuiiith, Godavari, Ganges and Jiinum, Jog is uo easy tiwt 
^ on ilats ^imot attain Jog. " 

And Runjhu rrptiec! to Buluutti; 1 accept all your ronditioiu}. I ()ewoch you to 
giv* me Jug and to drown luc iii Lha diwp wateta ol Fakir (Tbo state of being a fakir), I 
swoar I liavu given up wuiucit and cnrtiily alfairu; Da not, Gtirn, piorco mo uud ugoin. 
You should not biVAk the hourt of one who fulls lurlploisi on your thtcsimld.'' 

Btil Ualuatb still lud dull bb in bis heart, uud be said to Kanjha; *' What b the good 
ol bagging if Hum bus nob belief f Only those in love with death mn acrjtilm Jug. Good tueu 
subdue tbelf pasBions by rijitig on the boise of pbUenw and holding tlio lutuii uf mmetnbBUUC 
Jag moans to tas dead while alive. One has to sing the srsig of nonentity tsiing one s itusgie 
body Its a guitar. One's wH bos to be entiiely abrorhed. tt is nochilda play. Y'on will 
Mver be able to midsrgo Jog. Wimt is the u* of askbig for-il f Oitld* lislen, diA 
w madii Uifl abudo in this body of duHt. tie a in ovtftytbins ws « tboiml runs through tbo 
i*:ada. Ho is tho bmadi of Iif* m i^c liviag. Ho is a* It tJir spirit of fifmrig mid 

opium. Uo is in tJm Jifo ol the Hurld ns mlour ia in the iiiendbi tftufigo). He uermcatff 
everything, even as ibr bWni iuim through at) t!u> body of min." 
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THE StUlTERGOOBy THE EAfiT INVHA WSlFAm". iniB-iT2a 
A DOLl^lfiC7tt>S i>F MSS, COMaitTNICAtE ^ iffV 
Bkkxakd R ScATTfcRanoD, M-A * h\ S,A, 

ISdiitd ciiMf /mi« ^imfimpomty fcceinf^t fcy #S>V /^JdWf^ Templt^ BL 

iNtftfmtffTTOBY Ntms BY THE EDrrcm. 

[I Jim indifbUsd to tbn g^fnnnKitj of Mr* Be-itiArd E ScuiUi^uQcl for tli^ um of a m^nm <d 
pApota dlwoTMwl by him Ami nf higli toIdb to 8t\idcat9 of Aiigto-Infliiui hfotory in the l7th 
And Idth cvniuti^^ Mr^ ScAtt^iJ^OOd ocoupLcd mnoy yearti In ryillrmtuig a mam gf infor- 
mAiion rcgArdiog UiO t^oattotgOOcba, ffum th^ oiLrlu^jd tLttirL'!a to the priiwent day* nod he hoa 
eompiled tiluburftU: podigrecA of tbu diiFk:it:nt brajiiJicw iif tlio faniily. While following up 
tbe detidtM f>f u fa W8I1 It in wbii'Ii tba oxeculora of Jubn SuiitLprgoodi Bast India Mondmiit* were 
conccriMKli tw'o largo bundloa of pa{Kir&^ i.iich contuitimg p&n^lfl, diflijiti.'jTDd at. 

I be Piibbu Bffeonl OfTico. hnvv bi*«ti examined, etiwifled ftnd troni^cnbod, unHor 

>lr. J^oattOTyHKru liueiztiorjp by Misi DuroLhy Kblltnii and Mr^ Kiehard Uolworthy, mud the 
whole nf tlie docuinufitd rciating to Licliu luicl tlie Euat have been pEaoed At my dij^ prifcal 
The lettnn* jounmlif^ and lU'eounU comprisikl in tlio buodfeH thron' valuable light upon thtf 
mptlKMla fif irodi In India, and Ckituip nml on Lbi! liwa of liltii^iHhrncn uiidot 

Company^a juriMliutluii in tliouc A-gioua during tbu taut half of the nth and Rreh half of tbu 
IBtJj L-catmy. 

ITie fwipofTi ferming thf^ rallftotion unearthed at the Public Bccord DQico wpff* the 
property of -lohn ScattergrMwii tho IrM of thn name who had direct eomuxtion with thn Eaat 
Iiitliu Coin|Mtiiy. For jufctrinaiion regarding hk p^^ducc»lora^ m’nmnbc or abarehddorw 
in^ the CcTUipany* ample luatcdal oxkta iLcnong tbr recordH at thn India Ofhoo and in 
hfx. FkrAttergeod^a volumlnooiiiofcQ. Itlatlius poii^Lblo to pn!»nik incbronofoglcal order^ the 
liepF of five membcio of tlio ScaUcrgOod foniUy In »o far as tlioy were connected with India 
and the En^t India Company 

I pnjpuec to diTidc these papTs into five ee<!iions aa fdlowH 

B Anthniiy Scattiirgocxi and hb cannectinji with the Eaat India Company at 
home, IfilW* 

II, fiVanob Seattorgnod nf EllaMon, co. Staffs, nmd hia scrvk^ with tlio En^t 
India (VcmpaTiy abrtuuh 16411-1 <547. 

III. Itoger Scattorgood of Elliuitaii and Ixmcicm, Merc Joint ^Taylor, and hia eOm- 

mertiial dealings with the Eaat India (rompfiny at home. I66fbl676. 

IV, John Scttttcrgood, Mertiliant and flervant of the Eairt ImUa Company^ 

his riifwr in Madroa and Bengal. 16 j2-10A1. 

V, John Scflttergood junior. Free Merchant, his life in India, Ppoda and China 
161^-1723. indudlng 

fl) JnnrnaJ of an cxpcditinn from lefahfin to Oombraun (Handar '^AhfaA>^} 
in 170S, with acconnt of axiienditurc. 

f?) Ih^eriptions of the blontb of Junkcftylim (Malay Pcminhnb) and 
DiYi (fiear MaaolipaUm), t. 171x7* 

(31 Comspotideitco with the Company'a servaota and otlinra in India^ C3nnA 
Aod EnglumJ. 1711-1723. 

(4) AcconnlK^ cnmmercjal and shipping tronic&ctUHis, iniiiieellaneoaH papers, 
dr>cuCQcnt3 in Gnjiiritif. Amicnian, Chinfiao. Poitagucsi% Ac. 
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LiJcu iliu " Cumi^ntkcu^ ul Richiinl Eilwunh " now Hf^peorLug in B^mgtd 

Pitst awf Pm^nL unil tbe ” Bowtpj Pupfra ** (1685471:2), which It £t hi^pod wtU t» 
MWDdbb to th<^ |Hiblio bc'fnns Trry l«mg« the Seattcrgood MSS. ijtip|jtL^EiMmt tbt^ ifKHirrb 

And himbli a ririd d thn lif^ of Anglo indJAnfl adiI of tln;ir mlotlunji with thn Cnmpcmy 

—in this tmfi At a period isangnJAriy tiarreji of rvdJy hymiLD fTnicruiiieritit.—R. C. T j 

[. 

ANTtfOWt SOATTn]lO<»OD ASTR KW i?t>x^E)Cm(i3a IfrttW THE EaST ItTOU COMTaNV 

AT fiillli, IfiElt. 

Anthonv ScAttArgoocl, IwptiwHl at St. Alkmond'a, Derby, ou ihc IBtk Marrh iMi3*-4. wao 
th# eldwrt iMin id Ri^^haTff^ Sciittffrgi>od mml .^rargAirt Bate, fmd i^nmikoti uf John SciattiCTgood 
ft| iiittJe (Jhieator^ ne*? Detby^ firobiiblj by 3Liry L^-sicr^ bin linrt wifcL 

In May 1612 Anthony ScAtlergCHxl waa bmmti appir^ntine for oeven yeara to Edward 
HotriiOD, giwi:r, \m uncle by juarrmg*;, und up thit oipfrat inn of bto Apprcuticti^tuii, to Nov- 
embof ldl0. beciuiic sworn fTL^niiin'' ol thn QrooefA CofUponvJ A few mutitiui ^neTlcKLaly^ 
wIuIh atill *"lKicind’' to Rdwartl Hamfion, ho wan adjaitli-d ami sitorti Fwtm Emihnr" of the 
Foiirt IndiA Coinpiiny “ by wrrfcc'* mid paid hlft Rno of I6f. tu tbu pcMw box.* He \¥na thiiw 
entitled to be A pjpchnaor of ibi- CompiUiy's Miochp but tiwm is no record to say whether Uo 
Ar&Ded him^if of tk*.- privilege. A low Vt.'ftirs later, vu ihu ITth July tft25, hw was buricil 
in his natiTo pariih uf Si. Alkiuiind^p Pirrby. He wsk ** w young man of gmic hope/’ but 
bid early death may acenimt fur tlie ulmrnev uf uny further mention of him tn thv 
Compwy^A Tcocfda 

II. 

FnAwia Sqattkbo ooD or EiiAHTosf, oo. Staffs, urn smviCA with the 
Ea^t 1>oja Compaq f* 16*D—1647. 

Fi^ois Scail^crgond appends to Imvc beBcn tlie Ihlid son nf JeJm Scaiiergood of Chadsdon 
and Ellruitoit eo StoBop Ati<flTipy-ftt-biw (1586-16^], EljMbutH Dakar alisf Stabl/ss.^ 
Ho wd3 bapt.^d at Elhi^tozi on klie Fib Marrh iHl^i.l^^ 0( hi^ early life notJiing !♦ known 
He morrfLHl liie wife EluLshrlb piumr: time imvioiiB to 1616, probably about 1639', iufd bofurO 
lie eiileml thu CkKiipsny s wixica- In the So;itiergOtd ikdigreo at the HirnikLi Cdkgo 
(Priw-mark K. Visitation til Nortbanie and Rtirlondp IS81), which is ^ubsrnbod by hui 
bmtfai!r Pr. Anthony itodiergood.* Rtr-iur uf Winwii-k and Veivmoffc, eo. NorthiiDta, 
Francrbi Ls dweribod as baviiig 'died yoting or uninaTried hut Dr. Aatliony's meiuory nunrt 
have IitmI hiTu nstraj on thia pointy oe it isirtnitily did on one or two* othcre.'* 

Tlierc in no word of jmy pet IDon by FraneiH BcattArgnnd for rmployrornt lu the East. 
He is hr&i juentifiDHl on the JItb Dect^mber 1040 at a Conrt of f^mnxittcee, when "The 
Court tooko into ticinaidfmrion the cleoting juid wtDing nl their Portera, Furacni MaCc^^ 
Stefwnrd*, aud .Htewuds Mntec^, and having at a fomw-r Court entered into thk buM&ist^ 
but mi perfected the same, they now lokiiag a htvIpw of what they hod ffirmeriy dorm, mut] 

I fWtkruUjUll lUppllMl Mr 

a Court IT, (jjKjia oiikn 

V lisfDmiALkfrn Irpai Mr. ijcutfnr^E^oU. 

* FWotu LDe .,vHnw9 cmiuiiunl in Hr i w *irmp pciMunuition for thi* 

fcljtltrtniiini, bat Krttiol procd m waaibii. 

■ for to ucottnt (A Dr. Amhony a«ii<.rgo.Nl «uJ «lli!> nut. tlic Jt,v HmtHA SetnmnotU h« ita 
DtOiOiary tif JfitiilmM Pfs^rdixtj)^. 

■ P«rtiettli» iirpptii^l Idjr Mr, 
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oba-rving llirfSu tlint ora woAtlu^ electwi and ^ho pormnis ta'ii'aftfir fatloindn^^ iizi^ 

* * . , fc»-Sti^warda, E]L'ct4:}d ^ , * Thumai CVika fof the , cuid fur 

ihetr Ma^tea , p - * Fraimeid Sirikttcrgn>od for Ih# ^ 

It EM^mK probnble tint SoattcrgOOd'£« mlroduetlon to tha Company vcab broii^^ 

about through the InOuenu^ of aoniv duitaut rolatlvt^, grcat^fifandlLither'd eouiin* tn 
Anthony flwilt^rgood |nnt idi=!nlicitl with No, 1} hnd come up from Derh^iihtre lo London 
tn the ICth r^ntiiTy and bad bi!conie u citizr-ii tod freeman ol the Cioeem C’ompAny. Ho 
dkd in 1502 (wijl, P, C- C. Sarrtnspfoa^ 64) und wafc^ huricd i^t tho Oiurcli ol Si. Lawrenoo 
Jury. Hm wna bin bmfclierf Riiikard Scattcrgocxl ol Uitk’ Chii^tiTf xwor Derby 

(and Eater Ol SudbiTry}, fatbi^r cd the Anliifjuy Setittcrf^ood olrcaily nutiLt!t], nho, it wiU Zm 
FFtneoibOtod^ bccamo n fiw brother of thi* Kiml Iiatili* Cuiiipaiijp* 

*nie London^ to 'srbich FVanet^ fSeiEttergnod wBa tiji|mjniotl, wum rnminMidfil by Jofm 
Proudi miuiter. mid iflisat fitst- rfefitinfid for Surat^ hut nn leaving the ifock m ilLmuory 
1041, Nhe a briLdj in [gTi(U£*dJ h'pr keelo/* and wna nnli^iwl to Iw hmciglit tHunk. It waji 

fimnd that iho dacangu iustalncd wm too great fnr her lo bo fittefl ” fnr Surat, mill her 
drallnatifin wan idlen^d to Bontoltl in .Tavn. On tbn &4th Marrh idm wiuft n-fwirtotl to E*o at 
Grafrusciiid. nrody (O auit* but thotij^h there ia no record of a farthor ebanp of plan, 
tbi? orlgtnal rrnltir^ JUuat hara boon ropeatriT, for ovontuiiUy the libip Ftiuhnl to Sinntt wbnra 
abe arrtwl at tbu end of ScptetnbfT iflll Whihi at Siirat> FmticLi fk^att^rgnod «n!niH to 
have been traiiiifi-mfd to the Company^ fthip Supply whirh mmhj vuynp>ji hi imd from Pen^nt 
In 1041 and 10*2. Hi miy rato,. he aailed in thJit. sship fnr Bnnmtra in April 1 fH3 and roacbwi 
Alabin Ruad on the £5th SSayA® 

On UiL- ITtfi Det^‘mbi:r Walter Clarkt, agent on bonrtl the Suppt!^, wrota in tha 
Company:— 

' ()ur hovrac iind gcpdovmo [HmrchniiBe at Aiihyi] being apkd [iioitably prepared^ 
for otir giKwbi tceeptio^i, tfirthar rmvpigbipd thcni, but nut Booms uiibaihd, but Sould 
(I great purl of thriOp whinh an; nut in tbiw boobm hrOOght to oeetmipt, and I 
duobt not, but by this time Httln im bft, which yoaro will Bnd markets. Witli ilr* 
Bovrman, Inr hia o^lntanoe, 1 hifi Tbuoiua Filub, Fmixel^ Scatterguod, with azmthnr 
trivcll man Itrltnigiisg to Ottr fihipp, Ukewiaii a yong miui who cbjud from Brrngala fine 
a Joneke- nanio is William Dawca. . . the man ia very U-ai|)craiU| nut addjcLnd 
for ought T Quuld porotftTU to any knownc Viioj. Hu wriilutb very wall* and hath somo 
iimigbt in accompU. Ulm Ihav® mittirtainj-ii unLlll the auguuLugc yeans . » * for 

that if it abutild pkose God to aOlsct Mr. Bawnmn iritli Sicknead^ drom which noo 
man tbut romiw tliutbcf io Ikj may have oome oae Ui jnwjHt bim trt wiittingo what 
he may dlr»?fit, neither of tlio other beinge usefiill fnr more then GixArrlito^ to watch by 
nighty whir-h mnat not bo tu^^ritd thare." 

From a Icttef of the Connnilat SaniL totbo Compdmy* datud 27iti January wo 

leom that the goo .hi Ud t in eh urip nf mi il ion Bowman, Thnm^ia Fltoh and Froneia Sea tier- 

good at Adiift anitMintod to SO^OfXl or about j£2,5rtU ainrling, reckoning the 

at a ihjHinflr tlio valne givc-n to It by Teny in Ifiikl. 

f €min Afinu^^ ?CVU. 3^5. 30^ 367, {India Offlia EMurdjJ. 
t [ofucmaiUi^n «ii|r|i!ir-»d by Mr. Scail^qitwd- 

^ E, S. SflJOibury# Ciiert Aiwv*ks itf i4f I* Cfl,* 134 

16 Hflo W* FoPt^ir. SnjiUh^ F^etotit^y Ifrte 164£* r-. Londm and Supply. 

II fultire <IiiBgnAt4id O. fT.). No. 14S2 [iiidiife OIQ^ 

13 aOp f isss. 
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TbrOO 5^119 «>Q the 3^th Jfiuiiary 101^7, tkis !!^urAt CVMiiii:il rrrpurtcd to ihi^ 

Cujnpiuiy that ^‘Achctii ftu.*t*0(rze ^ uroi luiil ibm iJ] the OiimpiiTv^ fl«rmriM hjid 

Iwa dispo^nctl, Sc^turgwd and a S^^nmiLn Luft ihpjrv to k»>!p jitnir Wotr- 

This ikm nttl- ttppeftr |o Im c^ntrit, aa In a Lji^ o| FActoiD 

Etca. r^d other 1 noinr^ in IndiA, Pbnya, Et>c!;iK" fnr w find. Ache<*0, PliiilJp 

Wj*ldc, TkonioA Bcyjii-irrtiAoC 4 Fiuniii Scattf-r^gwl^ -Tohn Bew?/' omi In n later 
tlip mlarlc^ of ths* four nhniTnAiniKl are mU‘ft4 aa £70, £<W, £1^, wul £13 jnu- 
annuro rraportivalr* 

Mofeovar, coplwi of twolrttcf* wjitti-n from Aeliiu In Jiuuuarj otul Febrnafy iM^7 
and $4a)od hy Philip \Vy!dtr oiul irnim!ur Scattifrgcxxl nre in Inittiia nrf^mlii 

from vliieh ihry U^»rc uirn? lo beullj iLimagf^d ihiLi vory Uttln mn ho gathcnnl from 

tho Urokm muUioixs rumaiEiingp In kitt^ nf th^ £iiih January, Wyliir and Scat if^ig^jod- 
refer to a roeaimimratTcvii of tbr 3ntli Ootolwr I 0f4, de^itched by fh^ and [iitL 

maie that iJh- January fTiMuriwiriU hr convrjwl hy a *hlp bdoi^ng to Gjiutern'^ 

1 : 100 .*^ They tmarb that tfiidc ho* been Tary duU^ that " Qn?M quontiiyp of IVppf*f niMt 
Tlnnc^ Ja Hxpreted ihk yvMC . _ - tbf fonurr w«Ttli 5 ^ tnle [toal] the flahar,^^ the toilUrr 

J3; IQ Qiofia*'^ a. Baliar^ Of lb™ , , . flial! rn^tcavoiir lo buy lo hooiia ua tlio €!dlIi 
findea aate/^ 

In lb«ir letter of the 3rd Fehmary ItJIthT. Wylde and ^-uttergoiid U|f to Im miqilU^i 
with three hninwreanth (limwrt )J pci^ible) hy the msui, ” twcaiud.* “ w nwe mm ^atcn a 
kniHi* htdft and aelctome above 2 iJ mir G^ititainy in Eai’alth." Theyrrmark that Gunphuc^ 
Ii* tbia jtMir <?lioapCf/* that their \im\ let i it imrd it if enneryanne to “‘the TCnquin^ IXnirfleoJi^AP^ 
Friondshipp^*' and tbai t^aptaln Jnhii Himurl lA^th wty aick/' Tbti fra^pneiitiiry phrasiMF. 
'"your lipenor fttiin '' of vjillniy/' “|H?r fiunuiiF" luwiWy fonn part nf .i rrtitic^t 

far higbtT |jay. A ]x)ft^U:Hpi tuliU ibat "* CapUin John Kmart at uniting hcfof Du|Mixlefi iIeLn 
yie and VVlIluun Cork yf.HiiTiT ynath>aqfv*ffMhi him m idnre/* 

Lca» llion three mtsithn later, rm the SCK h April 10*17, Frani.£FF K attvrgrHxl aigned hia 
iriit and moat likely died ahorll}" after. ITie ii'ilh preiicrTHd ut iKonsrjwt Hoiuse,^^ mna aa 
fDllnwa z — 

'^Tn the name of Grod Amen^ I Fruturi# f^eaitfrrgnnd betin^ Tory lioke and vi'CEUke 
in pmlcct meniciry Umnkcn hv to Cod miiJre ihia my laal irliU; and te^laiutftiL in momitif 
and form followeLti|| 

1* fXO. tsun, II It o, r. ro-n. " 

ii IVMr^ 3umi, tbT. 10^ {iDdLi^Olfiiifl 

ir Thi arij^njik, 4»m rcqilabuHl In a vaLttta« of Bomhiijr Rii^^idip ito¥ itafflrtPOiiMy 

Itidi la 

II r«r mn wwial of ifio ^ thfr CwlMi TarUoro in Todiap imder S^r WKUlmm ms 

Mr- W. liitffiMliurtio^ UtVUn. ffojtubtujo Cwrt JOas lir-jd?* 

Ifi a wiiiglii Tuyinfi in. dlfftteni dl^ufoMi- Tlwmm Bewnj girt* ill# wriula rJ AMt% fioAdr, 

r, 1474, At ”384 1. 11 ca. 34 A^ordupnxo'' ICoviilri^ raoiut sd, Tsmpiv, jk ±41, n. 4). 

D 12 tmh 10 mdccp Ti i k m a tbe rnmew ah a i^viArioT iJoliof and t4t&Am iaUio i«dp Ih-e lu^|:=4 
and tho prtM of iin=a4 n\oXimk or Jippn>xliiiat«1y Ra. lOS foe aRinjirnuudy aowt.; uy Ba, 5KJ five ewt. 
=Al S-4 jJUr Rsp £ lOi. pof tOeSL. The 6*A^ir TTM quit# crtiioiiti^l aI to 

u WtlliAm Couti#^ jonloe 

at P, 0, a, Ut £iwr proved in Um pr^reEatln Oonm of Caiitorbcay, pn»«fT«d aL n« 3 EEim<rt 

Hovm^ Loodo&k 
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Finil I caJWBflifl my (wul to tlw; iiUmi|^ty 103" makf r and J«snut Cliriiit my ntkumur 
t^4jjidly my body to tho aarth to Bl-ceftve aodl Ciiri^ttian bnriall lu Uiifi |il»ce offoidcB 
Aiui fof my worldly wtata I Iwtjueuth im foUowetb 
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Francis Scattergood left no heirs. His only son, whom he never saw, and of whose 
existence he probably never heard, was baptised on the 28th April 1641 and was buried five 
days later. His widow Elizabeth is apparently identical with the Elizabeth Scattergood 
who was married at Winwick, co. Northampton, on the 24th June 1652, of which parish her 
brother-in-law. Dr. Anthony Scattergood, mentioned above, was jElector.’O 

III. 

Rooeb Scattergood of Ellaston and London, Merchant-Taylor : his commercial 
dealings wtth the East India Company, 1659—1680. 

Roger Scattergood, who was baptised at Ellaston on the 11th January 1623-4, was the 
seventh son and eighth child of John Scattergood of Chadsden and Ellaston, co. Stafford, 
and therefore most probably a brother of Francis Scattergood noticed above (No. IT). 

He sensed his apprenticeship as a linendraper to Richard Arden of Newgate Market from 
1641 to 1648, became a freeman of the Merchant Taylors Company in 1649 and a liveiymaan 
in 1655-6. Before the latter date he had married Catherine,^* daughter of William Westby 
of Mowbrick, Lancashire, and was living in Newgate Market, near the prison. 

The first recorded mention of Roger Scattergood in connection with the East India 
Company is on the 29th July 1659 when he purchased goods at a Court of Sales to the value 
of £717-10^., “to paie at 3: 6 months from primo September ne.xt.” From 1659 until 1663 
he continued to make large purchases at the Company’s sales, the amounts, in round 
numbers being as follows :— 

1659— £ 2000 1 1661—£ 6000 

1660— £ 3500 1 1662—£ 1300 

Some of the names, by which the various kinds of piece-goods figurin gin Roger Scatter¬ 
good 8 sale accounts were known, have been explained in Yule’s HobsoU'Jobson and Foster’s 
English Factories. Others have not been traced to their source. I give below an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of the goods and a summary of the information I have collected regarding each kind 
of material. 

Bafta. Pers. bdfta, woven : any cloth. The trade name of the calicoes of Gujarat. 
There are frequent mentioas of ‘‘baftas” in the Company’s records from 1605 onwards. 
The term appears to have been extended and applied to various kinds and textures 
of cotton cloth ; for besides fine quality Broach (Baroch) “ baftas,” broad, narrow, 
white and coloured “bafts,” “Synda” and “Caile Velha baftas,” (bdfta from Sindh 
and Old Kiyal, near Tuticorin) which appear among Roger Scattergood’s pur¬ 
chases, we find “ baftaes made of Guzzees [gazi^ coarse cotton cloth].” Foster, Eng\ 
Fact., 1646-1650, p. 82. 

^ information supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 

She was the granddaughter of Richard Fleetwood of Penwortham, co. Lancs., through whom 

claimed a double Royal Descent, on the one side from Edward III, through Joan Beaufort and the 
NeviUes and the Stanleys, and on the other through the whole line of Welsh Kings back to MaelgwnHir. 
the nephew of King Arthur. 

32 Information suppUed by Mr. Scattergood, who also inform* me that Roger’s sister-in-law, Dorothy 
G^hy, married Christopher Birkhead, citizen and goldsmith of London (d. 1680), father ofOmstopher 
Birkhead. elected writer for Bengal in 1716, to whom John Scattergood junior (No. V) acted aa mento 
on his first arrival in India. 

M Borne Series, MxeceUaneout, vol. 6 (India Office Records). 

« Those amounts ha>-e been arrived at by coUecting the various entries in the sales UsU contained 
m Home Senes, Mise., vol. 6, and in the Court MinuUs of the dates as above. 
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That Gujarat produced the best hdjta is shown by the Company’s order to Surat 
in 1653 for as many calicoes as could be provided, especially “Gujarat baftaes.” 
Foster, op, cit,, 1651-1654, p. 196. The term MfUi in India is now applied to silk as 
well as cotton fabrics. See Yusuf Ali, Monograph on Silk Fabrics, quoted by Yula 
Hohs^yn-Jobson, s.v, Bafta. It is also the name of a cotton manufacture in Great 
Britain, woven especially for export to Africa. 

Bj^ram Pante. Bairam pdnti, in rows, having line?. A special striped “ Byrami.** 
The term “ Byram” is obscure and the references to the cotton piece-goods so called 
do not help to clear up its origin. It is possible that it was so designated from an 
individual of that name, either in his honour or because he excelled in the weaving 
of this class of goods. There was, in fact (so Sir Dinsha Wacha informs me, on the 
authority of Mr. Dalai of Broach) a Parsi called Bairam Ekoo w ho had an establish- 
ment of numerous hapdlooms in Broach and the neighbourhood in the 19tb century. 

In 1647, the factors at Ahmaddb^ complained of the “ slackness of our Byram 
men in bringing in their cloth.*’ Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 102 (See also 
footnote on same page). Later in the same year, they suggest the purchase of 
a further number of “byrams’* {ibid., p. 128), and in 1648 the Council at Surat note 
that they are forwarding some “ byrams” from Agra to the Company. Ibid., p. 189. 

Catches, Catchaes. Hind, kdeh, kdchhd. a loin-cloth, drawers, and hence, a calico 
used for such purpose in the East. Catches ” were manufactured principally at 
Tuticorin. 

In 1645, a sum of £ 3,000 was invested at “ Tuttacoreen” in “catches, a sort of cloth 
very vendible in the Manielas and all parts,” and in 1647 the factors in Persia wrote 
that the “cocheaw cloth’* was much sought after. In consequence, the Falcon was 
sent to Tuticorin to get a supply of “ cattches ... . vendable in Persia to a very 

good advance. But the cloth was not favourably received in England, for in 
1650 the factors at Surat remarked that as the Company was dissatisfied with the 
“cochea’* cloth bought on the Malabar Coast, no more should be provided. Foster, 
Eng. Fact., 1642-1645, p. 246; 16461650, pp. 100, 106, 257. 

Derguzzes. Hind. gaz%, a co3tf8e cotton cloth, dhar. t»ie body. Coar«»e cotton cloths, 
suitable for body garments. There are frequent allusions to “guzzees** in the Factory 
Records, but except in the sales lists, I have found no other mention of “derguzzes.** 

Gq 2 i (literally, sold by the yard, gaz), like bdfia, seems to have been applied to 
any kind of cotton cloth. We find “ brown [unbleached] guzzee baftes,** ‘‘gussees** 
that are to be dyed, and “longe guzzes** among the goods sent home in 1649 and 
1650. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 234, 2l1, 299. 

Dimity. This term, indicating a stout cotton fabric with raised stripes and fancy 
figures, was familiar in England long before the foundation of the East India 
Company. The first instance of its use given in the Oxford English Dictionary is in 
1440. In the 15th and 16th centuries it was used for either coarse cotton or woollen 
material. The Oxford English DidioTiary derives the word from Mediaeval Latin, 
dimitum, through Greek, di-dis, twice, and mitos. thread of the warp. The same 
authority suggests that the final y may repre.^ent the i in the ItaUan plural dimiti. 

The English merchants, however, found in India a similar Oriental term, Pers. 
dimydtt, for a coarse cotton cloth, and the “dymittees” sent home to the Company 
appear to indicate this material, as there is no mention of any pattern like that on 
the English goods. In 1650, the factors at Surat remarked that the “ dymittees ** 
sent to England were dearer than those of 1649, but that the “ difference ” was 
made up by their larger size. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 296. 
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The Persian term dimydti, I seems to be clearly an adjectival form of Dimy4^ 
I Bamietta. on the Mediterranean shore of Egypt. If this is the case, the port 
of import has given a name to an European cloth in the East, perhaps through the 
likeness of the name Dimy&t to the already existing term for the cloth, which wa» 
a form like “ dimity ”. 

Eckbarrees. Possibly a material named after the Emperor Akbar, or less probably, 
from Hind, ikbdn, one weaving: a faced cloth. “ Eckbarrees ” seem to have been 
cotton goods suitable for “ painting.” i.«., printing. 

In 1647 the factors at Ahmadabkd reported that they had selected sufficient 
“eckbarrees” for next year’s provision of quilts and “chints.” and in 1650 the- 
Company was informed that the failure to send “ Eckburrees ” was caused bv the 
delay in despatching them from Agra to Ahmadabad. “ where they are pintadoed 
[printed].” Foster, Eng. Fad., 1646-1650, pp. 146. 277. 

Guinea-Stuffs. Cotton goods bought in India, suitable for the West African trade. 
These “ Guyney stuffs ” were provided at Surat and were manufactured there 
and at Bharoch. See Foster, Fnjr. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 13 ; 1651-1654, p. 42. Yule, 
Hobson-Jolmon, s.v. Guinea-cloths. 

Kerebauds (often misspelt, Kerebands). Cloths from Khairabad in Sttapur district. 
The term also appears as “Kerribad ” and “ Kerriabaud.” and from the expression 
“ Kerriabaud baftes,” it seems that it imlieated any cloth made at Khairabad. 
See Foster, Eng. Far/., 1646-1650, pp. 188, 220, 254. 

Longcloth. Defined in the Oxford English Dictionarif as “ a kind of cotton cloth or 
calico manufactured in long pieces, especially cloth of this kind made in India.” 
The earliest instances of the use of the term given in the O.E.D. are in 1545 and 1622, 
as follows, showing the difference between long-cloth, short-cloth anti broad-cloth ; 

1545. One Long cloth makyth one shorte cloth and vii yards. 

1622. Allowance of five U. in a Long-cloth and 4 K. in a Broad-cloth. 

Here, as in the case of Dimity, there is a possible confusion of terms, because the 
earliest of the English merchants to arrive in India found there words of a similar 
sound indicating a material akin to longcloth, viz.. Hind., lung, a loin cloth, and 
lungt, any long strip of cloth for a w-rap about the head, Irody or loins : turban, 
petticoat, loin-cloth. See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Long-cloth and Loonghee. 

Indian Ix>ngcloth was obtained principally from the Coromandel Coast and was 
sold white and brown (bleached and unbleached). The celebrated Madapollam, a 
longcloth ma«le at that place in the Madras Presidency, is popular at the present 
day, but is known in the trade either as “ Maddappalum ” or “ MaddapolAm ” 
(with the accent on the second or last syllable instead of on the penultimate). 

Mercoolaes. The origin of this term has not been ascertained. It is probably a 
perverted form of the name of the village or district whence this class of goods was first 
obtained. Mercools ’ or “ Mercoolaes ’’ appear to have been calicoes specially 
adapted for paintmg or chinting ” and the term also indicated a very stout 
f^nc. In 1647 the factors at AhmadSbad and Bharoch reportetl to Surat that 
Cto store of Sungaiuer [Sanganer, near Jaipur, famous for stamped chintzes] metcoles 

^ be sufficient to supply a large quantity of.chints broad ” and tliat the 

bleaching of “ mercooles ” was in progress. In 1648 a consignment of “ mercules, a 
cheap and excellent sort of cloth,” was sent home unbleached. In 1651 the Company’s 
agent at Delhi wrote to Surat that in future “ paules ” (tent, p6I, sheets) should 
be rn^e of broader cloth, for which purpose “ mercoHs ” would be most suitable, 
in 16 d 2 the ’ mereoolees of Nyegom [ ? Xaugaon, Hardoi district], the usual 
^urw fd supply proverl so bad that ordere for these goods were placed elsewhere, 
bee hosier, English Factories, 1646-H150, pp. 139, 188; 1651-16.54. pp. 26, 122. 

(To be corUinuerL) 
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MOOREES : Moors-cloths. Cloths primarily for Muhammadan or “ Moor ” wear. 
Blue and white cotton cloth, principally manufactured in the Nellore district of 
iladras for sale to the Muhammadans (Moors) of the Malay Peninsula. They 
were identical with Salempores, for which see below. 

The earliest quotation for “ moory *’ in the Oxford Eng. Diet, is 1696 and the 
derivation given is “ possibly from Port, morim, shirting.’* But it is more likely that 
morim is a corruption of m&ri than that mM is a corruption of morim, as it was a 
common custom of the Portuguese in adopting Oriental terms ending in i to add a 
final m or n. Like ** Baftas ” , ‘‘ Moories ** are now manufactured in England for 
sale to Africa. 

Moorees ” are mentioned in the Company s records from 1605 onwards. In 1618 
the factors at Masulipatam wrote to the Company that white me ryes ” were procur¬ 
able in their neighbourhood. Foster, Eng. Fact. 1618-1621, p. 42. In 1675 the 
Company sent a list of goods to be provided “ at the Fort and Mctchlepatam 
[Masulipatam] for Anno 1677.” The list included “ 6000 ordinary Morees, 5000 fine 
Morees, 1000 Superfine Morees.” As stated above, “Moorees” appear to have 
been identical with “ Salempores ” as regards texture, but in colour they were 
confined to blue and white. 

NICCANNEES. The origin of this term is obscure. Tlie goods indicated appear to hav® 
been fine striped calicoes manufactured in Gujarat, especially at Surat and 
Bharoch. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1616-16^1, pp. 51 n., 235 ; 1651-1654, pp. 42, 235. 

PERCOLLAES (Percallas, PercuUeas, Porcellaes) were white and red cotton cloths 
(probably also of other colours) of the same nature as ” Salempores ’ (see below), 
made in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam. In tb Diaries of Slreynsham Master, 
ed. Ti mple, I. 272 and elsewhere in the vols.), it is assumed (on the aathori y of 
Mr. Crooke in his ed. of Yule’s Hob^on-Jobson, s.v. Piece-Go^xk) ihat »hey wer 
spangled cljths (Pers. jyatkdla a sparkling object, a spangle), ut I doubt this 
derivation now, and feel tempted to refer the term to some place of manufacture 
near Masulipatam and Pettipolee (Peddapalle or Nizampatam), such as the 
well-known village (in the 'Hth century) of Peddakalle or Peddagolla near 
Mada 2 K)llam, in the same neighbourhood. 

In 1618 the manufacture of “white percallaes ” at Masulipatam is mentioned, 
and in 1621 Red percallaes ” formed part of the cargo of the GRobe. Foster, Eng. 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 42, 266. That “ Percollaes ” was a manufacture of South 
India is evident from the Company’s letter of 14th December 1655, where they 
urge their factors to “ take into your consideration what Callicoes you are able to 
acquire either at Fort St. George, Mesulapatam, Verasheroone or elsewhere 

in.Parcallaes.” Letter Book, Vol. I. And in 1669 the factors at Fort St. 

George wrote to Masulipatam, “ We shall be able to invest all our Stocke. 

in.Percalls.” Factory Becords, Fort St. George (India Office Records), 

XVI. 130. 

In 1676 Streynsham Master agreed with the native merchants at Masulipatam to 
deliver 4000 “ peices fine percollaes of 15 covads [cubit, 18 inches] long, 2 J broad, 
at } pagodas per peice,” and in 1679 he made a similar agreement with the 
merchants at Madapollam. Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 273 ; II. 167 
PINTADO QUILTS. Chintz bedspreads, counterpanes. Port, painted. Cotton 

material, printed or hand-painted in colours. Pintado quilts appear to have been 
varieties of the celebrated Palempores of Masulipatam and its neighbourhood. 
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The term ** pintado ” was used generally in the 17th century for chintzes from 
Agra, Ahmadabad, Surat, etc., but the name “ palempore was confined to 
bedspreads from Madras, and especially Masulipatam. 

The derivation of ** palempore " accepted by Yule (EobBon-Jcbeon, s,v. Palempore) 
is that the word is a corruption of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) %Kilang-j) 0 $h, a bed-cover, 
possibly perverted to “ palempore ” by the existence of salempore ’’ (see below), a 
cotton stuff. Pringle’s suggestion ( Madras Selections, IV. 71) that the word is derived 
from Palanpur in Gujarat, '*an emporium for the manufacture of Northern 
India,” seems unlikely, since the making of ** palempores ” was essentially a 
South Indian industry, and the term, though occasionally used incorrectly for chintz 
of various qualities, meant strictly a superior material made at l^Iasullpatam. 

In 1619 the factors at Surat stated that “ Pintathoe quilts ” were unprocurable 
at Ahmadabad, and in 1621 ” pintado quilts ” were provided from Agra. In 1653 the 
Company mentioned ” Pintadoe quilts ” among the goods to be furnished from 
Surat. There appears to ])c no instance of an order for “ palempores ” from the 
northern factories. At the same time, the fame of the Masulipatam manufacture 
is mentioned by Fryer in 1673. See Foster, Eng. Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 46, 51; 
1651-1654, p. 196; Fryer, quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Palempore. 

S ALL AM PORES. The Oxford Eng. Diet, gives this word as ” of unascertained origin. 
Cf. j)alampore.” But there seems no reason to contest the derivation of the Madras 
Manual of Administration (vol. Ill, s.v. Sauley), Telugu sdle, a weaver, and Skt» 
pura,eL town : cloth made in the ” Weavers’ Town,” t.c., Shalambarigudda, Tel.= 
Salampur in Hindustani, a district or suburb of Nellore, in Madras. “ Sallarapores ” 
were half the length of ordinary ” Palempores ” or cloths of 18 yards long. Like 
” moory,” this material seems to have been either a white or a blue cloth, and in the 
17th century the ” Sallarapores ” of* Masulipatam bore the highest reputation. 

That ” Sallarapores ” were made in different qualities is shown by the Company’s 
orders in 1676. Their list of manufactured goods required includes 60,000 “ Ordinary 
Sallampoorea ” to be provided by their factors at Fort St. George, 20,000 ” Ditto, to 
be provided at Metchlepatam [Masulipatam] ” and 12,000 ” fine Sallampoores, 
whereof 8000 at Metchlepatam.” A further list for the following year included 
60,000 “ordinary Sallampoores from No. 3 to No. 12.” Diaries of Streynsham 
MasUr, ed. Temple, I. 257, 258. 

SALLOWES. Now' an universal term in India for a Turkey-red cotton cloth, generally 
knowTi as ' red saloo,” with a doubtful popular derivation from Hind. sdld. But it is 
more likely that the word is derived from Telugu sdlu, cloth, because in the 17th 
century then generally white (but 1619, “ Selaus, Seolas red,” Foster, Eng- 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 93,94), came from the South and from the Deccan (Golconda). 
near the Telugu country. 

In 1647 the factors at Surat and Gombroon wrote to the Company, “ Sallooes 
. . . • are brought from Golconda . . . the finer qualities yield consi¬ 
derable profit, but the poor sorts are unvendible.” In the same year we find a 
requisition for ” salloes for ensigns and flags ” at Swally. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1647- 
1651, pp. 79, 100, 123. In 1676 the Company ordered 1500 “fine Sallooes made at 
Golcondah, and these, Streynsham Master remarked, were “the same sort 
of cloth as Oringall Beetelaes,” i.e.,beatilha, veiling, made at Warangal. Diaries of 
Streyiisham Master, ed. Temple, I. 257, 292. 

The term sallas is used in the present day for grey cotton good.s manufactured 
in the Bombay Presidency. 
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SAPLICADOES, FLOWERD. A speckled or spotted cloth, from Port, ealpkado 
(past part, of salpicar), speckled, spotted. Except in the Sales Lists I have found 
only one other mention of this class of goods in the Company’s records. It occurs 
in a letter from Fort St. George to Masulipatam, dated4th February 1698/9 : ** Wee 
would have you provide some salpicadoes flowT’d and plaine, and send us hither as 
soon as possible.” 

TAFFATIES. Taffeta, taffety, an European term introduced in that form into India 
by traders who found the Persian term tdfta already existing for a similar material, 
viz,, fine glossy Chinese silk. 

The English form ” taffeta ” is derived in the Oxford Eng. Diet, through O.P. 
taffetas, taphelaa, or Med. Lat. taffata, whence It. taffeta. Subsequently the term 
became mixed up with Pers. tdfta, a glossy twist, in allusion to the wavy lines which 
appeared in the Chinese silks, to which the name was mainly confined in India in 
the early part of the 17th centiuy. 

In England the term has been used at different times for different varieties of silk. 
At the present time it designates a light thin glossy'silk or union (silk and cotton, 
silk and woollen) material and the variety most in vogue is known as chiffon 
taffeta,” a fine glacd silk. 

Up to 1615 all mentions of “taffaties” in the records of the East India Company 
refer to Far Eastern silks, such as “ Taffaties Read [led] ” from Macassar, and 
** Taffates ” and “ Taffatas ” from China. See Foster, Letters Received, passim. 

In 1617 Sir Thomas Roe vTOte to the Company : “Clothes and stuffs are here 
[Ajmer] twice as dear as in Cheapside if they be not pintadoes or striped bald 
[napless] taffaties.” Ibid. IV. 20. 

By the latter part of the 17th century, the term “taffeta,” referring to Oriental 
piece*goods, had acquired a wider signification and included silks made in Bengal, 
especially at Kasimbszar. In 1675 the Company complained that all the samples 
sent them from that place were “ taffety Wale ” or striped taffaties. They ordered 
“ 6000 Taffetys raw [unfulled, unshrunk], made thicker and closer struck [woven] 
then the Last Sent, though they Cost a Little more,” also “4C00 white . . , 

1000 full yellowes and 1000 full redds .... 2000 Mixt [of different 
colours] Taffetyes for Lynings of hatts . . . 3000 D’ght CcuUers . • , 

8000 Cloth [drab] coullers without Mixture . . . 7000 Mixt Cloth Coullers ” 
also “ Blacks, perfect grass greenes and Carnation,” if the dyers could “ attaine 
to dying ” such colours. Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 311, 316, 

TAPSEILES. Plain and striped cloths. In the early part of the 17th century this 
term indicated either a silk or a cotton material, but later mentions refer only to 
cotton fabrics of various widths. The term appear to have arisen out of Pers. 
tafisila, a, rich silken stuff, alluded to in the iffn-f--4A'6aif (tr. Blochmann, I. 93) 
as “ a stuff from Mecca.” 

Tapseiles w^ere North Indian goods manufactured inGujarftt and Sind, and were 
not indentical with “ tappiceels (tappiseels) ” and “ tappie serasses ” which were 
South Indian goods (Malay-Jav., tapeh, a skirt: piece-goods of variegated colour, 
used for any kind of cotton cloth by Europeans ; Pers. sardsar, brocade, in Malay 
form, serdsah, a cotton fabric). 

The Oxford Eng. Diet, has not derived the term, and gives only “ Tapsail, tapeeil, 
obs. rare: some kind of East Indian cotton cloth,” with a quotation of 1725; 
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THE [NDlA>r ASTIQUART. 


[?7iwmni, tWl 


Tn 161W " thrcnd (iiid " tipac^le tilhA " tutp orfIfTPfl 1» Irf jirOTidctl 

At CAmbiy for UautAiu Foula, ItfUrt liwmdt p-1*3. In tflSl a difficalty 
Tcpii BX]}^rj^cei1 in la'ortrring "rrd tupwib,*'ilip ''tuUt-f"* ii«>l b^tnji uaunl. 
FoAtert p. " Ta.pwli's cf while Bad Wack," nfltnp with 

broBij and «omt> with utirrow Btripvb u-Ptw cfdoftd hy tbtr C«itii|Hiby iu Lhe wDte 

yw. p,:U4. IjilOS^j in A liist of piece-goods maiie st TmUji, wo IhuJ 

bill iiu iudicatian of their DBtoiC- Ifrwf., p. 133. la IMS 

the '^tftpitwlii " Htat tu Engtniul wuiv "'part wO\'Cli in and part boogbiia 

Sind,'* and in IC5I all thotie sient wm* ronde in Surat. Jhid., 1042-1045, p, 7 ; 
lOiSO-lOM. p. 4S, 

Other iirtirliia pmrehaaed by Roger Scattergood at thf> Company'a ealeB were, 
Lohoco Indico '* iu lump and duut, far dyeing purpoitce, and bagH of cotton wool. 
One ooniiigniuont ul the Utter artieli', hmighi in April 1003, ’'poiOi*' i,e-, weighed 
000 ib«. Suttle" the "Tare" b«ing 3aib«, and the “Tirlt " 25 Iba.^* 

In 1001 Rugur Scattergood becamli a freeman «f ih« Eoat India Com j tony- At 
a Court of Coiuuiiltijca held on the 20tli June, w the entry ^ 

■‘ Mr. Ro^r Scattergood wafi this day admitted Into the freedoinv of thin Com¬ 
pany by redemption for 0 li." 

In thu fullnwing OoiuWr he Aaeroised one of hia privUegeci M n fieemon by 
iavnsiiiig £ lOOfiinthe Company's stook>^* 'I'wo years Inter be appeared to be in want 
of toady money- At a Court of Cummltteea held on the J7th February H3fl3-4,** 

“ Mr, Roger Seattergood appearing about hfaDebt heatnnda charged with and 
being retiaJred to eleare bia Goodi» and take them away, he pleaded for remUffion 
of the intcTest due on tfaem, wheretlpon the Court told him that ho paying Lu the 
Principali ahoald have hie goodn delirered him and the intetesl he eherged toluR 
AixiOmpt, and if they And rewon for it, they will hereafter take it again into 
their eonaideiation, upon which he deeJared he would submit la ihrtn, hopcing 
. - 'hoy inland him a kintlnicitM\'' 

The amount due for gooda pnrehosed by him from tho Company must JiaTO 
been otct £ tOOO, for on the 4^th March of tbo namw year,** 

*' Mr. Roger Scatter good having promjjsed the Cdmnuttec to pay in I (WO li, in 
part of wli&l bo owe* the Company, the Court now directed tbi^ be paE«c his 
twoe wurrantfl for doTidenta of 300IC to that acoompt and bring In 700 Ji< mort' 
to make Up the Suuime and that he oball be allowed as well oa charged with 
what intereat ia duo to or frpin hiai,” 

TVwumably the CourCa diieotluua were comjdied with, but Scattergood'a credit had 
Buffered and hu ccmld not get deliveiy of any goods thereafter unlem the money WM 
forthoomiiig. On tbo Olh June IfiM,** 

ta ** Sutfla.*' Ml old voiiwii rf "mbtV,'' it m vbioUt* otmuaarelBl t*ini romwriy unftn] lo dimaM net 

^giht of Good*, ilitr *■ lare,” ■IIowum* for iwispudro. bed " Ifet^ '* oHowbiuw lat wul*. boil bceti 
diidiWMd, 

« CouM XXTC, 377 {tjiiba Offiw Rmird.). « /tid., 4jn 

7«, C fWd^p.7a7. 
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“ It was Ordered that 300 peeces of broad Tapseilcs bought by Mr. Chevall for 
liimself and Mr. Scattergood, on which there is 30 li. and upwards due for interest 
shall be delivered when the Principall mony is j>aid and the interest to be 
cliarged on 3Ir. Scattergood’s Adventure [shares in the Comi^ny’s stock].” 

It was probably in order to secure possession of these goods that, a month later, Skatter- 
good sold a part of his stock. Among the " Transports ” [transfers] “ read and approved ’* 
on the 8th July is one of £600, ” wherof 300 li.” was “ paid in by Giles Thornburgh 

to Roger Scattergood.” Taking the ‘‘broad TapseUes ” at 19s. each, the current value 
of those goods at that period, the amount due on the 300 pieces would be £285, plus more 
than £30 interest, so that his debt was well over the £300 that Thornburgh paid for the 
stock. 

By the end of the year the unhappy Roger’s credit had sunk still lower. In a list of 
“ Debts oweing to the East India Company on Goodes sold yett remayning in the Suratt 
Warehouses,"** his name appears as a debtor for “ Callicoes out of time," or beyond the 
six months allowed for payment, £3345. 3. 0, and for “ Callicoes in time,” £2374. 6. 8, a 
total amount of £5710. 9. 8. Taking into account the value of money in those days, the 
sum was a heavy one, and as other similar large amounts were due from various purchasers 
it is not surprising that the Court passed a resolution on the 10th February 1664-5,« to sue 
certain of their debtors. It was no doubt in order to avoid such action against himself 
that the unfortunate merchant took measures to stave the evil day. On the 
24th February,** 

‘‘Mr. Roger Scattergood moveing the Court this day that they would be pleased 
to permitt him to takeaway goodes tothevallueofhisDevidentswhichareoOO li. 
and he would pay them in 2300 li. on his accompt by the fine of March. Upon con* 
sideration w’hereof and how his accompt stands with the Company, they did consent 
that he clearing all his old bought goods amounting to about 3300 li. by the fine of 
March next withwhat interest shall be due thereon, they would aUow' him his Devi- 
dents on the last payment thereof, which beiiig made knowne unto him by 
Alderman Bathurst, he brought them in word that Mr. Scattergood declared 
himself content and satisfied therewith." 

A subsequent enquiry into his account seems to have reassured the Company regarding 
■ his solvency. On the 16th March 1665,** ° 

‘‘Mr.Kendall acquainting the Court of the State of 3Ir. Roger Scattergood’s 
accompt and of his desire thereupon, the Court Ordred accordingly that he might 
receive to the . vaUue of his dividents of 40 per cent, resting in the Companves 
hands of his old bought goods, Cleareing soe much of the interest for [what] is due 
on that part of the goods and to be allowed intrest for his dividents for the time 
they have remained in the Companyes hands since they were payable and that 
ho may also be aUowedthe next Divideut of 40 Per Cent, on what goods he shall 
buy at the next Sale as any other Adventur[er]/’ 

At a sale held five days later, Roger Scattergood’s name appears as a purchaser of 
about £700 worth of piece-goods.^® 

Shortly after, however, on the 25th May 1666, the foUowing resolution was 
passed*': 

Oourl Minutet, XXIV, 800 (India Office Records). *i Ibid., p. 903. 

43 Ibid., p. 930. 44 Ibid., p. 938. 4s Ibid., voL XXV, 53 b. 

43 Ibid., pp. 69a. 69b. 47 Ibid., vol. XXVA. p. a 
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■I’Hi; axtiquaHV 


[Noveitcnib 


'J hn C’oOiittco liai'Uilig Iftkcti into OoiMidf'iriiittiu tlie majiy DcRi which n** 
lomivyoilig '<> the Compony iin^l iMost upwi Oid Acft.tnpK Awl the 
tVrsonfi hmtiug ruitico to mccto the Coinittw this Day in «!fttion lltfrflunto, winch 
linding them not to CdmpJy with. It was tliortfwe Ditectod tliut tho SoUicitot 
(Icmlorili with tohe ant Wriito ittfninet the MJuwing reNomund to luiTethHin 
nerc^lud, rrtiit • . • RugW SJenttorgood,'’ 

(n i-<y»ai‘qii«icc. “At n CounnittC* ftJ “ on ilw t3lh June Irttftt.** mjtcchI oI ihr 

tiehtois nppPiiiwi ftHfl Jtuuln litotcjnetlto Tegoitlinjf theif liitblUtiea : 

Byger Stottorgood DpcJwitith Uwt then? is nSO tL htopt Due to him for Dlvideats 
and tbut bm wiU pay in 500 li. mot® Jiext wcotc. \Vtie»u|ioil heo Denireth to b*Te 
1000 li ’i allw in Goi>d» Dclivojwi him, and tlmt he« will C'leare hie wjiolo Aowmpl 
lyt-lionding nith thcCntnpany hy the 20ili Julie wjut, wMrh beeiug tnheu into 
Coi»iderAtiou by the Coniitti-c, it wae Onlettd that hec iNiying in fiOO U. or what 
more lie* iileaw'thi limy hiivc Lihenie *« tfthnjvWB)' for the salliC \aUw, 

Itiit freah ttoublefl wtre in at or. Kurly in Ijepteniber SOflO the ftrent Fii« awept a way a 
large portion of the bus'Pttfi* prctoi»ea in the City of XerJidon, olid aonto of R#igcr Scatlargood • 
J»tOj>erty> teitli that of oth(T debtors, wat Tcduivd to aMlies. At a Cowrt held rin Iho 2nd 
October, prnetiiiJil aytupathy wna expreased with the suffisrei* i 

The Comittcc having l nkco into CoBBideratioti ihc radd Calamitie® which atoungit 
ttittiiy other nu n havn tiefldlcii aotOB of their JieUore, when*iipon they nMioIrnl 
not tu itrotieeuto juj)' tlila Teniie Init uoly the . - , Peieoiw wjioe Uliey] 

ctinecive hnvc not hceu (Uiy great t^uffeRiv by tlie lato fyer. their houA'a not heittg 

Ininit downe." 

Thin CunCt^iott aetfH-m to have utieourajjed Srattergoodto nAakc a further rffun to frCo 
bimseflf of hu vtobuttaiBments. At a Court lield on the UHL Nuveuihcr 1066. 

Jlr. Roger Scattergood i"iiilh hce will |My a coiwd«mblc Suinme by tin* latter end of 
December mid w-ill make it up l2flU 11. with the DivideiiUi, that hoc will 

runn all lumcii and dflniugM by fyer of.othrrwiac. But dtoircw to bea cxeiucd ae 
to adjuiituig hb acCtiiupt ytflt/' 

Aiifl rm Bth 

** Mr. Bcatt«fgiKid saitb lie wtJI pair in Soo miirls d^ioMy wibli liiAdivideaM 

m aliftll miake ll tip UCKi li. niwl nrJII ■!! SoddAitih p But de^irai to t*k« 
(or Sod muoli imsuy skA lio m ^ 

By January iGGCt-t thp CViitrtV patteiiDi;^ Wnii ex.hiiiii»icid■ On tlm it 
** BeaolvDd now Hi at m-Jrt lUugoodj boujibt by tli(* 

foUuvrin^f uxot^pKug wiuh a* shall hut^ cfuaml ur moity pftiH lnuiN>ti th**ir nctouipiiu 
betawno this tiud uiimday night a . * Rogftr SeJittergruMl/' 

Oo tbfl Mimo day 

" Sfr. Tlofierir Sgatt^rguod upe&rdngioid b^itig not willing to itdin*t his iiciompt nr 
pay TQtufost fciT gooflns biiught at wiiii^hiiiH^didnot ohleidgn blai^lio to hy 
boiidn ijad hut jimiuhiHe^ wiUpay in a<!t>iisidnniblG sujliiuciif lUony this 
CO his iiccouipt, wiiich thu Co^nimittei^ liaveiug takpii Into conJi^dorntinn tlioy 
tunld htmilic-y W^pe t^ilvBd to resDll whjxi lawfiilly they cooM sud would sue him 
foi the rB&t." 

Uot, at th^ uAUifi timE^ Mf. Mewes. tliu Co^npany^a ftttornEy, was 


VmiH Minuiu, XXVA, U. 
il JWVp p, 14. 


« /W., p, 10- 

ij im,, p. n. 


M p. 10. 

n ifeiia p. ie. 
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*■ tci furbL'iirc pn»i'pati«rig Jilr. tk-aU-uiguod for the Sii (ptiliA saiilil him until I order 
fnim iHo Court, it bceing a thing o* no© imlliie ab<i of np otd fbnlnist." 
Scattergnod’s nffaini ft-fli* now in a eritieftl position imd he made n pcrHOiiAl appeal to 

Ihose in anllioTitv. On Ute a.^d Jsmuiiry IW50-7,®* 

" The OovemoUf ncipJninte^l the Court that Mr, Roger Scn«*TBi>od had IwOu 
with him, ncknowlvdipr^ hi» iKwiDpta with the CniHfhinie had Ijoen Ion Itmg 
depending unelrenM], but the occnfitnii the loss© hw J^ll)^^^l^Iled by I2>hl ijctfsai, o( 
iilciltowCH, tmd by Mevemll liotiK-iH'f iiiii tlint weie Weiy 'I’hjit jievoTthelcse he 

would shortly altciid the Court to ndjint llie ttWnc, It wan tliertuiiuii Ordered tliot 
the same b«j referred to tii® CoUiitlCT.* for debfis.'’ 

Tliia body appoimtly* reeoflimcndM eluMiunvy In deulmu with ilieir obi elient, for, nu 
the I Ith Febmary.** 

‘Mr, Mortcs . , , dujfireing dirertlons if tti pro«n.H'Hle . ■ ■ Mr. Hrutter- 
goorl . ■ * Anti H. bilwiji t«idriiigftn aeeoiupt thttt . , , Mr, fk;atterjpK*d 
, , n« to his ouSd nnolUpt hath agreefi with thi! CominUU-e - . . whore- 

ui>on the ConiniittiTe difect(*d . , . to Storprnd dei'lareing (tgaiiuft , , . 
ScAtterpood liuid othew}, llioy payiog Mr, his Lftwc chare™, wlto ar(f 

iCUUKHJif^ly liiitu htiv^ fjf tht? 

In Scattcrgo^l flgniji *k»Ii 3 **tit B. I. U<p» ertovlsi'^* in tbc- ftmuiint oF £lO<ln)f 

Aftor that, Mh nasTt* di^pjjciflts Cnnii ibe Hecords until t\w nutniim €>f 16CS, In ike int-priint 
hn to lift VO inM ft ijcrtifitl of hm fctfOji tli^ ^2Ath Octui>or. wlicn it waft orilcrttl 

tbfll ho rilioultl b*? summoned *' to oleeio his the ntmumt m ijuthiiiuii could nut 

Iift’stJ been oxccs&hv. becfttw, in fnileiir tb!?rcuJ, unJy lUi of tiiffntic^ (nvbmgi!^ 

pt\ce thoUfr u piecwj u-eco to bo eonfiiienlcd- 

TheUrter nearly two yenJj thorft is ft^ttinno mpution in tlie GoiUpifcuy^s Records of Sunttor- 
good Evnd hU “afioompt,*" Tbol bl* finnuoial diffkiultioft n^etc tuit LuUfiiuid to hb dpftUiy^ 
with ikc IJ. T. Oo -18 wtiowa by Ids roUtfons nith I’VUlisani Lord ngoliu^t ^'hoin b« filod 

a bill ill Cln±n<^ry in .Time IMf) iu respect hi £100 demMidcd by ihta Inttf^e. but wfilelt, Rogyr 
dniminJ, wjurCttnwdlod bv o^ ‘^fu’tount 

Ah thb Lim^ tcio> be to hsTC hai! guide coancetiuji ivitb ihe vlupboildiug tmder 
tbftt lS| iff is pjToiiiftblo* ho is idontk'ft! with Mr. Scattorj^iod uf Market 

mentioned in the Calendar of PapBfS, Domf^lk, in 1070 ng imving buugbt timber 
Ku [table for tho new uliip at Clinthiiiii f rom Sir CVnil BisktijJ.^^ 

Roger Sctttt€»rgood loiigt gtiSl !iave boon as ^Iwni* cif tbie date, for in Auguiit 

his nanae tcapi>e-sr« in the Cbiij|>ajiy ^8 sales liet^ as n purekn^r of goeds to the 1,111^0 
of and on tbes-e ha Wivi jallowed (dx nintiibs credits lii November 107 S ^ kowovor,** 

“ On Trading a Bt'porl Ironx Ibc Oommitttes for lawsiUtSt k is ordered 
foliowetli^ fizh . , . p Tbftt the Commitfor law ^uik be doJiiml tn 
giro onJcf to Mr. ^fos^ uomiJM.'nev siitt against » ^ [Roger] 

gocwl for the moneys dne from him to the Cbmpany/' 

fill iUbini^^ XXV^ 124b, 

i.bfti 4 biilldlngii mn on LiatijAla Hill aaiil in Vtimiyar Alk^y (tr^fn SO <^r. LI. FI* 

14, SI). InlctiiiftUafi froni Mr. 

^ MtnuitMy XXTiVn ^4^. 

W /bi4/aXXV. 137b. H Jbl±, XXVf, mK 

ii Ijiformfttidn frcM BIfr-Sfiait«Ewd. ^ /6iVf, 

fll .\f*VrWarN-<iJ+^, v?iL Villi {XimIph ikliitf R^M-EinUj. SS Om+f.? .If XXVU* |J. )ibj> 
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in 


h a aatl to fitifi »ft<.r*U iu* ntfuggldji, ikutloigood wrs j,t lafit eiii»|K!ll«d to com- 
|»nim[ with hi* Pifditoni. ^For it in oa nicnrtJ thot wl the April 1612,“ 

'■ Cj»a uindv hr Mt, Ettifioret end Mf. Boono. ih*t Mr. »<«*, Bewhrr- 
Ii iititiff to poj: iheComimriy 40 IL, in foil of hi* d#U of 164 li - 6t: fW, el 
'i mouth*, ond to givoimfEcwiit aectiritf fur juirroeiit thnrol: the Court (in win- 
••Klemtifiri of Ills gn.-nt povcrtTj ntid tlio mimpo^ition hy him med* with trthnr liw 
t-VctlKiirw) were pli-a]H«d to declare iJieir m^ptaueti iJ the -!*irnj 
,4inf uti the actli Ainril,** 

“At. Cnnrigc tla.r thii rie.Tspjntiwl cf to be oecoritj' inf Mr, Kotitr Sentter- 
gowl for 33 li: &; M. Ihr ums hnlf to pnid Sd Ortoher end lh« other 3d Jatiii*ry 
nest; and llmt upon their giving lioijtl. Mr MuHeeie to rtay (uoeevdiogN at law/’ 

The. nht.i,'? frtnwt dtow> tin? low «Utr tif Roger SiTitieriftmd’e effelrs ia 1672, bui hr ecenwi 

aeTTrtliel*^^ to hare MiW rninywl a ci^rt^tin enuuiut ut oiudit urrili tlw LViinmiiy. bi Semotn- 

I*T the tv>.^ grouted the jatiKoii of lii. .on .lohn Inf . «Titer,bip in India, and n. Octol^jr 

ger lk-ftiirq( 0 -Mi .md I^le-rt .>U‘[er wn* *T»pfov«| ab wnritiw in £.KH»* In November 

U74 Kogrr ,*.,,,, 1 , 41*1 “to sMp out B<.veral wlzw* and other ^ to 

Jnrtia. * he ,«yin? irr^shtr then, good* m, duiiht w,mEgn«l to hj« hod Julio, then 
in 


bmir luh-r llTigcr ScntU**»Ciod Tiiid » jhiiimU occoiuit of 13 ; a with the C'om- 

iKifi.V “ nndcrn-rl/* fcg^rrlB rbi*, oil Lhe Uth .time 1678.the f,\v«rt, 

0,1 wading * rcjnirt fpoin tlic t'otuinUtm for l^iw Saile and debte , . ' 
did unler ntnl direct themin na fEillowee, Fist. . , 'rh^t the debte of Eilword 

llotriiigton . nnil Ilogcr Smltergood retnniric na Ihf v am now chnructl id 

the boob.'t ■ 


And in the following jw, June this iindgniflmot item wa. «irritton oif and 

libK-ert to the iiCMiiint of l>i^|i(>r,iLc Itebtfl/' 

Bot the n-mirkatilc thing » iJml. in nplUiul all thi% the Wt icfcwueuto Woger Siwttcr- 
«i the Record* of the Eaal fndift t,Vnii,iftn.y, six mootha later, nhoTrs him again uocentod 
Wiih Bohert MoHb'r. in £500 f.w lu* ooti John on the Uttcr’a attnituag the mnk 
of factor in India. The prtit»Wr cxplnnaticn la that tJu, Co-flumty'* bond troa coiwidemd 
f^ulScjrnt 



Sinttcrgood died iatiuitaU'in 1081. He ww boriwl ™ the aOlh May at Oirtrt (: 3 ,nroh‘ 
4 owgatu 6 tfct,t, near hii home, oud ou the filh July hie widow, OitWinis, took ouli lettere 

f'er hiwhflud thiwi yeaia and ww btmed benide him 

daiiotTr Jitt '''* chlldtm, nf the marriago (four nona and two 

tUo i/Oti iii iht oI tbe iiK3rt 

(To 6e iVfH/lliMifdr}* 


rt -nu. ' ^ «/AW.,,,, lieb. 

at ^ hat tW « 

^ ^ irm^l M i\uhi ' *ll«TcnK>d m Uint ur^ irtr^taWr uf th# fiwn^y Kvbm^ Imr 

n Arlfliln[,i(*Koo* (ikimwMt JIaow), 

'.nnaiim* w, ikmti, hutitl mmI IwoemppUnl by Ur. 
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